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WHAT    I    SAW   OF    THE    BATTLE   OF   CHICKAHOMINY. 


F  the  reader  expects  from  this  somewhat  egotistical  title  an 
egotistical  story,  he  will  be  mistaken.  For  he  will  find  that 
the  humble  narrator  assigns  himself  no  part  in  that  great  struggle, 
save  that  of  a  very  obscure  but  (he  claims)  an  intelligent,  and  certainly 
an  interested  spectator.  And  let  it  be  enough  added  concerning  the 
question.  Who  is  the  narrator  ?  that  he  was  then  a  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federate army  under  General  Lee,  falling  substantially  in  that  class 
called  in  those  days  "  high  privates."'  He  was,  indeed,  by  no  means 
"high  "  in  his  fortunes  or  position  ;  but  could  at  least  claim,  without 
self-flattery,  these  qualities'  denoted  by  the  phrase  :  a  liberal  education, 
wholly  civic  and  contemplating  anything  in  the  future  rather  than  a 
military  career  ;  a  motive  purely  disinterested  and  devoid  of  military 
aspiration  in  donning  the  "gray,"  and  a  corresponding  place  in  the 
service  entirely  obscure  and  subordinate.  The  story  compels  one 
other  statement,  in  spite  of  the  fear  of  egotism,  to  give  the  necessary 
answer  to  the  reader's  question  :  "'  How  came  a  mere  '  high  private ' 
to  see  anything  in  the  great  battle  of  Chickahominy  so  much  more 
worth  narrating  than  what  any  other  private  saw,  that  he  should 
claim  a  place  in  The  Southern  Magazine?"  It  was  on  this  wise, 
gentle  reader.  The  staff-organisation  of  our  armies  was  then  imperfect, 
and,  as  many  will  remember,  the  place  of  "  orderlies "  near  the 
persons  of  the  Generals  commanding  corps  and  armies  was  supplied 
by  the  temporary  detail  of  men  from  some  neighboring  body  of 
cavalry.  (A  very  sorry  usage,  which  General  Lee  soon  superseded.) 
Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be 
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detailed  for  such  a  task,  and  attached  to  the  person  and  staff  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  during  the  "campaign  around  Richmond,"  and 
the  reader  will  apprehend  his  position  with  sufficient  correctness. 
And  although  there  may  still  be  apparent  reason  to  complain  of  the 
writer  '■'■  stat  nofninis  umbra"  the  shade  still  entreats  the  benevolent 
readers  to  believe  that  the  incidents  related  are  all  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial authenticity,  seen  with  his  own  eyes  and  heard  with  his  own 
ears.  Of  their  truth,  a  sufficient  evidence  it  is  hoped  will  be  found 
in  their  vraisemblance,?iv\d  their  consistency  with  the  published  histories 
of  the  battle  and  the  testimony  of  survivors.  Some  one  may  say 
that  the  minute  accuracy  affected  in  relating  incidents,  and  even  words, 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time  is  suspicious.  My  defence  is,  first,  that 
the  tremendous  scene  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  a  memory  not 
unretentive  by  the  novelty  and  interest  of  the  occasion  ;  next,  that 
the  recollections  of  it  have  been  kept  bright  by  the  oral  detail  of  the 
narrative  from  time  to  time  to  private  circles  of  interested  friends  ; 
and  last  and  chiefest,  that  I  am  guided  by  written  records  or 
memoranda  of  the  incidents,  made  during  a  tedious  convalescence 
from  camp-fever  contracted  at  that  time.* 

Let  it  be  added  (after  the  fashion  of  the  politicians  who  always 
excuse  their  aspirations  thus,  modest  souls !)  that  these  friends  who 
have  heard  my  little  narrative  deem  it  worth  telling  to  the  great 
public,  and  among  them  so  has  judged  the  editor  of  The  Southern 
Magazine.  It  was  my  strange  fortune  to  witness  from  my  obscurity 
something  of  the  inner  working  of  the  machinery  of  that  grand  drama 
which  has  never  been  disclosed  in  print ;  and  I  believe  that  my 
exact  and  homely  detail  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  historic 
personages  who  were  then  before  me,  will  give  a  fresher  and  also  a 
more  truthful  conception  of  them  than  that  derived  from  the  more 
stately  Muse  of  History. 

Before  I  proceed  to  tell  just  what  I  saw  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
hominy,  let  me  remind  the  reader  of  the  events  which  will  make  my 
story  intelligible.  General  Lee  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  army  defending  Richmond ;  and  General  Jackson,  after  com- 
'pleting  his  immortal  "  Valley  campaign "  at  Port  Republic,  had 
brought  his  victorious  corps  by  forced  marches  to  assist  in  driving 
McClellan  away  from  Richmond.  On  the  night  of  June  26,  1862,  he 
reached  Pole  Green  Church,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  went  into  bivouac  there  as  the  initial  battle  at  Mechanicsville 
began  between  the  Hills  and  McClellan's  extreme  right.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Federal  army  had  held  up  to  this  time  both  sides 
of  the  Chickahominy,  and  was  steadily  creeping  up  so  as  to  enclose 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  city  in  its  monstrous  jaws.  General  Lee's 
plan  was  to  turn  its  right  wing,  and  so  cut  it  off  from  its  point  of 
support  and  its  ships  at  the  White  House,  It  was  to  effect  this  that 
Jackson  was  bearing  down  from  Ashland  upon  the  Chickahominy, 
and  the   Hills  and   Longstreet  were  thrown    to   the  north    side  of 

*  As  the  value  of  a  historical  statement  depends  upon  its  exact  authenticity,  and  our  contributor, 
from  mere  shyness  of  publicity,  will  not  permit  us  to  append  his  name,  we  think  it  proper  to 
state  that  we  can,  from  our  personal  knowledge,  guaranty  his  veracity;  and  also  that  the  MS. 
has  been  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dabney,  who  admits  the  entire  accuracy  of  all  the  itatements 
referring  to  the  battle. —  Ed. 
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the  same  stream  the  afternoon  of  June  26th.  The  threatening 
presence  of  Jackson,  and  the  successes  of  the  Hills  at  Mechanics- 
ville,  effectually  changed  McClellan's  position  at  the  end  of  that  day. 
On  the  morning  of  the  27th  he  withdrew  a  few  miles  eastward,  and 
taking  up  an  exceedingly  strong  position,  with  his  back  to  the  marshy 
stream  and  his  front  towards  the  north,  awaited  an  attack  from  the 
Confederates.  It  was  to  force  this  position,  from  Old  Cold  Harbor  to 
Powhite  Creek,  that  the  battle  of  Chickahominy  was  fought. 

Let  my  story  begin  with  the  morning  of  June  27,  and  let  the  reader 
bear  in  mind  that  my  special  duty  was  to  attach  myself  to  the  person 
of  Jackson's  Chief-of-Staff  at  such  times  as  he  might  be  separated 
from  his  commander,  in  order  to  keep  up  communication  between 
them.  Of  this  Chief-of-Staff  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with  reserve, 
as  he  is  still  living ;  and  yet  of  him  I  must  speak,  or  else  not  tell  my 
story.  People  had  been  very  much  surprised,  as  is  well  known,  when, 
after  the  death  of  Major  Alfred  Jackson,  the  General  had  pressed 
this  post  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dabney,  a  middle- 
aged  clergyman  and  professor,  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  in 
Virginia,  without  military  education,  and  devoted  all  his  life  to  the 
cloister  and  the  pastoral  office.  Militarj'^  men  opened  their  eyes  very 
wide  at  the  appointment,  and  not  a  few  evidently  thought  it  very 
preposterous.  The  reverend  gentleman  came  to  Headquarters  about 
the  beginning  of  the  great  Valley  campaign,  and  it  so  happened  that 
his  first  appearance  before  the  troops  was  on  the  Sabbath,  and  as  a 
preacher.  It  looked  very  queer  to  many  to  see  the  chief  Adjutant  in 
a  black  coat,  leading  the  public  worship  ;  and  when  a  few  days  after 
active  operations  began,  it  seemed  equally  queer  to  mere  army  men 
to  see  the  parson  busy  amidst  the  flying  shells  and  dust,  leading 
brigadiers  to  their  places  on  the  battle-field.  But,  as  my  story  will  in 
part  show,  the  hearty  devotion  with  which  he  served  the  General 
would  have  gone  far  to  justify  him  in  his  strange  selection  had  the 
Rev.  Adjutant  been  able  to  keep  the  field.  Unfortunately,  his  con- 
stitution, weakened  by  the  confinement  of  study,  and  lacking  early 
habituation  to  campaign  life,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  exposures 
of  such  a  service  ;  and  the  oversight  of  this  was  perhaps  the  chief 
mistake  which  Jackson  made  in  seeking  a  Chief-of-Staff  in  such  a 
quarter.  Certainly  it  would  be  against  all  rule  for  me  to  speak  other- 
wise than  kindly  of  Major  Dabney ;  for  during  my  short  connexion 
with  him  I  received  from  him  only  courtesy,  and  was  treated  with  a 
consideration  and  even  confidence  proper  for  a  fellow  patriot  and 
social  equal  rather  than  for  a  poor  orderly.  And  such  indeed  was 
the  deportment  which  prevailed  in  that  cluster  of  chivalrous  and 
polished  gentlemen  which  composed  Stonewall's  dust-begrimed,  hard- 
worked,  and  hungry  staff  during  the  terrific  struggle  when  I  served 
them. 

But  my  old  superior  (who  I  know  is  both  a  contributor  to  and  a 
reader  of  The  Southern  Magazine)  must  bear  with  me  if  I  pause 
here  to  tell  one  or  two  stories  at  his  expense  which  I  found  current 
in  the  corps.  There  was  in  the  Stonewall  Brigade  a  colonel  famous 
for  his  almost  reckless  courage,  and  equally  so  for  the  independence 
of  his  opinions.     A  few  days  after  the  Rev.  Major  was  installed  Chief- 
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of-Staff,  it  was  related  that  Col.  G.  had  business  at  Headquarters ; 
where  he  fancied  he  had  seen  among  the  younger  officers  something 
too  much  of  self-sufficiency.  On  his  return,  a  brother  officer  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  new  regune.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "I  have  great 
hopes  of  Headquarters  now,  for  they  have  an  Adjutant  there  who  isn't 
certain  that  he  knows  everything."  It  was  the  same  gallant  Col.  G. 
who,  upon  farther  acquaintance,  declared  that  although  far  from  a 
church-going  man,  he  meant  to  go  to  hear  the  Chief-of-Staff  preach 
whenever  he  could ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  he  is  not  any  more  afraid  of 
bullets  than  the  rest  of  us  sinners  ;  and  besides,  he  preaches  like  the 
very  d — 1."  The  other  story  was  of  Ewell,  then  a  ^lajor-General  in 
Jackson's  corps ;  the  grimness  of  whose  humor  in  battle  was  only 
equalled  by  the  generosity  of  his  heart.  It  seems  that  he  had 
happened  to  be  present  on  a  Sunday  when  the  Rev.  Chief-of-Stafif 
pressed  upon  his  brethren  very  energetically  the  comfort  and  courage 
of  a  good  hope  of  the  heavenly  rest.  A  few  days  after,  in  the  progress 
of  a  battle,  he  passed  the  General  conducting  a  battery  or  a  regiment 
into  the  fire,  with  a  very  solemn  look.  "Ha!"  exclaimed  Ewell,  "it 
seems  the  prospect  of  getting  quickly  to  his  rest  isn't  any  more 
elating  to  him  than  to  us  reprobates  !  "  (That  title  the  old  war-horse 
has  no  longer  any  pretext  to  apply  to  himself,  for  we  are  happy  to 
learn  that  he  has  become  a  devout  churchman).     But  to  return. 

I  resume  my  story  on  the  morning  of  June  the  27th.  The  sun  was 
bright  and  the  air  was  balmy,  and  all  nature  was  as  placid  as  though 
no  bloody  work  was  to  be  done.  The  corps  had  resumed  its  march 
towards  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  had  a  little  brush  with  the  Yankee 
outposts,  of  which  I  saw  nothing ;  and  General  Jackson  had  gone 
before  us  to  the  front.  When  we  overtook  him  he  had  dismounted 
in  the  road,  and  was  conversing  in  a  subdued  tone  with  an  oldish 
gentleman  who  sat  upon  a  cedar  stump  beside  the  wa}',  while  a  body 
of  Confederate  troops  was  marching  past  and  many  officers  were 
standing  at  a  respectful  distance  around.  An  acquaintance  whispered, 
"  Did  you  ever  see  General  Lee  ?  That  is  he  sitting  upon  the  stump." 
It  may  be  imagined  I  looked  with  all  my  eyes,  and  scanned  that 
serene  and  classic  face  with  which  the  whole  world  is  now  so  familiar, 
the  neat  and  well-dressed  figure  which  somehow  managed  always  to 
preserve  the  cleanest  and  trimmest  appointments  in  the  roughest 
turmoil,  and  that  matchless  pose  and  bearing  which  made  even  the 
stump  seem  a  throne.  He  was  evidently  communicating  to  General 
Jackson  his  final  instructions  for  the  battle.  While  we  awaited  their 
will,  my  friend  again  whispered  to  me,  "Would  you  like  to  see  the 
Richmond  Examiner  V  He  pointed  me  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  ridden  up  in  the  train  of  a  general  officer.  The  latter  was 
perhaps  the  most  unmarked  in  appearance  of  all  the  mounted  men 
around  us  ;  spare  and  short,  dressed  in  a  fatigue-jacket  of  gray  flannel, 
with  no  plume,  only  a  queer  little  felt-hat,  and  the  least  possible 
insignia  which  could  designate  his  rank.  The  former  was  the  very 
model  of  a  preux  chevalier,  with  every  point  of  his  equipment  perfect, 
and  as  near  military  foppery  as  good  taste  would  permit.  This  was 
Major  John  M.  Daniel,  whose  pen  was  as  trenchant  as  the  sharpest 
sword,  the  world-famous  editor  of  the  Examiner  newspaper ;  and  his 
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superior  was  General  A.  P.  Hill.  Daniel's  exquisite  uniform  was 
destined  in  a  few  hours  to  be  dabbled  with  his  own  blood ;  for  this 
was  the  day  on  which  he  received  the  wound  which,  with  other  in- 
firmities, extinguished  his  fiery  soul  with  the  dying  Confederacy. 

As  soon  as  Lee  and  Jackson  had  finished  their  conference,  the 
latter  resumed  his  march;  diverging  to  the  east  upon  a  little  country 
road  parallel  to  the  Chickahominy,  while  A.  P.  Hill  marched  on  the 
direct  road  towards  Gaines's  Mill,  in  a  south-east  direction.  It 
appeared  that  General  Lee  was  at  this  time  not  aware  of  McClellan's 
design  of  concentrating  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and 
making  the  James  river  his  base  ;  but  expected  him  if  defeated  to 
retire  to  the  White  House.  Hence  he  desired  General  Jackson  to 
make  a  circuit  to  the  left  and  fall  squarely  upon  him  at  Old  Cold 
Harbor.  We  marched  then  diligently  to  the  east  for  a  few  miles,  and 
then  to  the  south.  A  little  while  before  we  came  to  the  road  which 
turned  southward  to  that  place.  General  Whiting  (commanding  then 
the  brigades  of  Law  and  Hood)  came  riding  back  in  an  excited  and 
hurried  manner  to  General  Jackson,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
corps.  He  exclaimed,  "  General  Jackson,  there  is  a  heavy  force  of 
infantry  about  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  us  in  line  of  battle  !  They 
are  visible  across  this  farm ;  they  must  be  a  body  of  the  enemy." 
When  Jackson  paused  to  hear  this  statement,  the  column  naturally 
paused  also  ;  and  as  it  seemed,  without  any  special  command.  He 
rode  in  the  direction  indicated  by  General  Whiting  up  a  little  hillock 
about  thirty  yards  distant,  and  with  his  chin  extended  in  his  usual 
fashion,  eyed  the  distant  line  for  an  instant.  He  then  rode  back  and 
said  to  the  Colonel  commanding  the  leading  regiment,  in  the  quietest 
and  driest  possible  tone,  "  Forward  your  column,"  deigning  no  reply 
and  not  even  a  look  to  Whiting.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  troops 
were  those  of  D.  H.  Hill,  who,  moving  earlier  in  the  morning,  had 
preceded  us,  and  was  awaiting  us  to  make  a  junction  with  us  at  the 
turn  of  the  road  ;  Jackson  had  obviously  recognised  them  at  once. 
But  Whiting's  color  and  countenance  showed  that  he  felt  this  little 
scene  as  a  "  cut  direct,"  and  the  subsequent  events  of  the  day  con- 
firmed our  impression.  The  explanation  which  was  whispered  around 
the  staff  was  that  Whiting,  who  had  been  a  brilliant  Senior  in  West 
Point  when  Jackson  was  a  Freshman,  and  who  had  assisted  him  in 
his  early  studies,  did  not  exactly  remember  the  changed  relations, 
and  was  rather  too  much  disposed  still  to  tender  Jackson  his  assist- 
ance in  mastering  the  harder  lessons  of  the  day.  This  little  scene- 
was  Jackson's  hint  to  him  to  mind  his  own  business. 

When  we  reached  the  angle  where  the  little  road  turned  southward 
to  Cold  Harbor,  so  exact  was  the  correspondence  of  the  movements 
of  the  two  bodies,  the  head  of  Hill's  column  was  not  twenty  yards 
from  that  of  Jackson's,  and  they  were  actually  intermingling  before 
anybody  bethought  himself  of  giving  the  word  to  halt.  General  D. 
H.  Hill  was  at  the  head  of  his  division,  mounted,  as  I  distinctly  re- 
member, on  a  light  dun  horse  with  a  brilliant  white  mane,  on  which 
his  groom  evidently  expended  no  little  of  his  ambition.  The  General 
said  to  some  member  of  Jackson's  staff:  "  Are  you  going  to  run  your 
men  into  mine?"     (The'y  were  in  the  act  of  turning  into  the  same 
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road  together.)  He  also  stated  that  it  was  agreed  he  should  have 
the  front ;  thereupon  Jackson's  column  was  halted,  and  remained 
stationary  until  Hill's  whole  division  had  passed  before  them.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  having  come  up,  they  greeted  each  other,  and  rode  to- 
gether at  the  head  of  Hill's  column.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was 
any  advanced  guard  either  of  cavalry  or  infantry  before  us.  As  we 
passed  Cold  Harbor,  a  Yankee  surgeon  came  trotting  down  the  road 
on  our  right,  in  an  exceedingly  comfortable  one-horse  carriage,  and 
almost  drove  into  our  party  before  he  perceived  the  company  he  was 
in.  His  surprise  may  be  imagined  when  he  was  ordered  to  dismount 
from  his  seat,  turn  over  his  fine  equipage  to  a  quartermaster's  orderly, 
and  trudge  to  the  rear  on  foot,  a  prisoner.  As  we  proceeded  south- 
ward we  speedily  came  to  a  line  of  military  telegraph-wire.  Jack- 
son ordered  this  to  be  instantly  cut,  that  the  Federal  Generals  might 
have  no  further  use  of  it  in  the  battle.  General  Hill  called  for  a 
good  climber,  when  a  tall  North  Carolinian  from  his  front  regiment 
stepped  from  the  ranks,  and  laying  down  his  musket,  climbed  the  pole 
like  a  squirrel  and  twisted  the  wire  apart  with  his  hands.  Resuming 
our  advance,  we  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  beyond  Cold  Harbor, 
going  towards  the  Chickahominy,  when  we  suddenly  came  in  view  of 
a  line  of  battle  composed  of  Yankee  infantry  and  artillery,  standing 
perfectly  quiet,  but  in  rather  uncomfortable  proximity.  While  Gen- 
eral Hill  began  to  deploy  one  or  two  of  his  front  regiments  into  line, 
to  be  readv  for  them,  General  Jackson  rode  forward  upon  a  little 
hillock  to  gain  a  better  view  of  them.  Our  curiosity  led  some  of  us 
to  follow  him.  After  a  moment  a  small  cannon  was  fired  at  him, 
from  somewhere  in  or  near  this  line,  and  with  an  aim  so  accurate  as 
to  the  lateral  direction  that  the  ball  passed  directly  over  his  head. 
But  fortunately  it  was  too  high.  I  never  before  or  since  saw  a  cannon 
ball  so  distinctly  in  the  air.  Although  a  small  one,  and  fired  at  so 
short  a  range,  it  was  as  distinctly  visible  as  a  cricket-ball  hit  away  by 
a  sturdy  batsman,  and  apparently  about  as  large.  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  opening  of  a  furious  cannonade  upon  us  and  the  line  which 
General  Hill  was  forming.  General  Jackson  turned  and  galloped  to 
the  rear  for  about  a  mile,  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him.  As  he 
swept  past  us,  he  or  somebody  said,  "  Scatter,  so  as  to  make  less 
mark  ; "  and  many  diverged  to  the  right  and  left.  Several  of  us  ran 
very  narrow  risks,  and  it  was  said  one  member  of  the  staff  was 
wounded  by  this  fire.  After  it  lulled  a  little  we  all  re-assembled, 
■  finding  the  General  in  the  road  north  of  Cold  Harbor  along  which  we 
had  approached.  Some  more  of  D.  H.  Hill's  regiments  were  ad- 
vanced and  posted,  and  then  there  was  a  pause  as  though  of  indeci- 
sion. So  marked  was  this  that  I  ventured  to  dismount  and  give  my 
horse  a  little  pouch  of  Yankee  corn,  which  I  had  taken  from  a  great 
mound  of  sacks  in  one  of  their  deserted  camps.  (It  was  little,  flinty, 
peaked  stuff,  not  much  better  than  our  pop-corn,  and  probably  came 
from  far  North.)  Nor  was  I  interrupted  in  my  project;  for  neither 
General  nor  staff  seemed  to  do  anything,  nor  to  have  any  use  for  me, 
until  I  and  my  horse  had  finished  our  lunch.  My  surprise  at  this 
delay  was  satisfied  afterwards  when  I  read  Jackson's  report  of  this 
battle.     He  there  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  McClellan  was 
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expected  to  fall  back  towards  the  White  House  in  case  of  reverses, 
and  that  he  paused  until  General  Lee,  who  was  fighting  him  to  the 
west  of  us,  should  drive  him,  that  we  might  give  him  a  mortal  side- 
thrust  on  his  retreat. 

But  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Jackson  seems  to  have  concluded  that 
McClellan  was  more  likely  to  drive  than  be  driven.  He  evidently  got 
tired  of  waiting,  and  began  to  bestir  himself  in  good  earnest.  Gen- 
eral officers  hurried  to  their  posts,  and  aides  were  sent  dashing  up 
and  down.  As  soon  as  the  posting  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division  was  com- 
pleted, Ewell's,  which  was  hurried  up  close  upon  its  heels,  was  di- 
rected to  a  position  by  Jackson  himself  These  two  Generals  rode 
up  and  down  together  for  some  minutes  until  the  desired  place  was 
assigned  to  each  brigade.  Then  Jackson  said  :  "  Now,  General,  I  will 
show  you  where  to  take  in  your  artiller)'."  They  rode  through  an 
opening  in  the  thin  wood-land  which  fringed  the  right  side  of  the 
road  at  that  place,  into  a  broad  and  smoothly  undulating  old  field. 
"  Here,"  said  Jackson,  "  is  a  nice  place  for  several  batteries ;  and 
that  opening  in  the  woods  will  enable  you  to  drive  in  easily,  and  to 
get  out  easily  in  case  you  should  wish  to  retreat."  Ewell  asked : 
"  Shall  I  have  the  enemy  in  range  from  this  place  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes,"  re- 
plied Jackson,  "  over  there ;  and  I  wish  you  to  pepper  those  woods 
on  the  right  well  with  shells."  Ewell  answered  :  "  General,  I  think 
there  is  no  enemy  there."  "Why,  3'es,"  said  Jackson;  "have  not 
their  sharpshooters  been  firing  on  us  from  that  wood  ?  "  The  partial 
view  I  had  had  of  the  topography  while  riding  in  the  suite  of  the 
two  Generals  had  convinced  me  that  General  Jackson  mistook  his 
direction  here,  confounding  this  reach  or  bay  of  wood-land  with 
another  nearer  the  Chickahominy.  I  learned  afterward  that  Ewell 
was  right ;  there  was  no  enemy  in  that  part. 

General  Ewell  now  galloped  away,  leaving  General  Jackson  stand- 
ing in  this  field.  He  seemed  to  muse  for  an  instant,  and  then  turned 
towards  us  evidently  desiring  to  see  which  of  his  staff  was  at  hand. 
There  was  no  one  but  Major  Dabney  at  the  moment,  the  rest  having 
been  sent  on  different  errands.  Now  occurred  a  scene  which  was  to 
me  a  most  surprising  manifestation,  under  the  circumstances,  of 
thoughtful  kindness.  I  soon  learned,  however,  that  while  Jackson 
met  any  display  of  indolence,  cowardice,  or  self-indulgence  with  the 
sternest  and,  most  exacting  spirit,  as  though  with  a  sort  of  fierce 
craving  for  a  good  occasion  to  expose  and  chastise  these  faults ;  if  he  be- 
lieved that  a  subordinate  was  devoted  and  brave,  and  was  truly  zealous 
to  do  his  duty,  no  superior  could  be  more  generous,  forbearing,  and 
even  tender.  Wheeling  his  horse  at  this  time  upon  his  chief-of-staff 
in  a  sudden  and  decisive  manner,  he  began  :  "  Major  Dabney,  I  wish 
you  to  go  at  once  down  the  whole  line  and  instruct  the  commanders 
of  brigades  how  to  go  into  action.  But  no  "  (seeing  another  officer 
whom  we  will  not  name  ride  up,  who  was  not  regularly  subject  to, 
and  yet  disposable  at  the  time  for  such  an  errand) ;  "  you  shall  not 
go  ;  Major  K.  shall  go.  You  have  been  far  from  well,  and  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  ride  much  in  the  sun,  lest  you  should  have  fever."  Here 
Major  Dabney  interposed  eagerly  :  "  General,  I  am  well  enough  for 
my  duties ;  and  on  such  a  day  as  this  there  is  no  time  to  consider  in- 
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disposition.  I  beg,  Sir,  that  you  will  send  me."  "  No,"  replied  Jack- 
son, "  you  shall  not  go  ;  Major  K.  can  carry  my  instructions  very  well." 
The  other  sought  again  to  persuade  him,  but  the  General  addressed 
himself  to  Major  K.  in  a  tone  which  precluded  farther  pressing : 
"  Major  K.,  I  wish  you  to  go  to  all  the  brigade-commanders  in  the 
rear  and  tell  them  to  go  into  action.  You  will  find  the  troops  resting 
along  the  road  by  which  we  came  this  morning.  The  movement  must 
begin  from  the  left,  and  be  extended  to  the  right ;  and  I  wish  the 
brigades  to  go  in  en  ichelon.  Each  brigade  must  get  its  direction  by 
keeping  in  sight  and  supporting  distance  of  the  right  of  the  brigade 
next  on  its  left.  This  and  the  sound  of  the  firing  will  be  sufficient 
guides  for  them.  As  to  artillery,  the  brigade-commanders  must  use 
their  own  discretion  ;  if  the  ground  will  permit,  tell  them  to  take  it 
in  and  use  it ;  if  not,  to  leave  it  parked  in  the  rear.  And  remember, 
I  do  not  wish  them  to  wait  for  any  other  orders,  but  to  move  as  soon 
as  they  can,  and  engage  the  enemy  wherever  they  meet  him."  Major 
K.  touched  his  hat  and  said  "  Yes,  Sir !  "  though  with  a  mystified 
countenance,  which,  to  my  eye,  promised  no  very  hopeful  comprehen- 
sion of  this  plan  of  battle.  Unfortunately,  the  General  seemed  too 
much  pre-occupied  to  notice  him,  and  he  cantered  off". 

For  a  few  moments  General  Jackson  rode  short  distances  in  two  or 
three  directions,  giving  no  orders  of  any  importance.  He  then  turned 
again  to  his  Chief-of-Staff,  saying,  "  Major,  where  is  your  brother  ?  " 
(This  brother,  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Esq.,  of  Hanover,  had  joined  us 
at  the  General's  request  when  we  entered  that  county,  as  guide  to  the 
army.  We  learned  that  he  was  an  old  lawyer  of  the  county,  well 
acquainted  with  its  people  and  roads.  Where  his  own  local  knowledge 
of  by-ways  was  not  perfect,  he  was  able  to  detail  from  the  troops 
raised  from  his  county,  trustworthy  young  men,  whom  he  could  re- 
commend to  the  General  as  guides).  Major  Dabney  stated  that  as 
he  had  no  command,  was  in  civilian's  dress,  and  would  not  be  needed 
in  battle  as  a  guide,  he  had  advised  him  to  go  to  the  rear  when  the 
firing  began.  "Can  you  find  him  again  ?"  asked  the  General;  "I 
want  another  guide."  He  replied  that  it  was  unlikely  he  could  then 
find  him.  "  Try,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  General.  "  If  you  will  go  to 
the  road  there  towards  the  rear  and  inquire  of  those  who  pass,  you 
will  probably  learn  where  he  is ;  and  request  him,  if  you  please,  to 
send  me  another  guide."  "I  will  try  my  best.  Sir,"  h^  replied,  and 
was  moving  off  in  a  very  discontented  and  reluctant  way  when  the 
General  called  to  him  in  a  voice  of  positive  tenderness  :  "  Now,  Major, 
don't  exert  yourself  much  on  this  errand.  Take  your  place  under  a 
tree  beside  the  road  and  wait  there  until  you  hear  of  him.  I  wish 
you  to  avoid  the  sun  to-day."  The  soliloquy  in  which  the  Major  in- 
dulged as  we  rode  away  to  execute  this  order  was  not  very  grateful. 
It  was  muttered  in  about  these  words  :  "  I  am  obliged  to  go,  but  he 
will  see  I  won't  stay.  Sit  under  a  shade-tree  and  wait,  indeed,  on 
such  a  day  as  this  !  It  is  nothing  but  an  artifice  to  'invalid  '  me  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  invalided."  To  the 
road  we  went,  however,  and  Major  Dabney  began  very  diligently  to 
inquire  of  passing  orderlies,  cavalry-men,  and  ambulance-men,  if  the 
guide  had  been  seen  by  them  towards  the  rear.     His  inquiries  were, 
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of  course,  vain  ;  the  confusion  in  the  rear  of  a  great  battle  is  too 
huge  to  leave  an}'  hope  of  meeting  an  individual  save  by  chance. 

After  a  little  time  spent  in  these  inquiries,  I  noticed  in  Major 
Dabney  a  restlessness  which  was  evidently  making  him  gravitate 
towards  the  troops.  First,  we  made  a  pretext  of  a  little  rivulet  in 
that  direction  which  offered  a  convenient  place  for  drinking  and 
watering  our  horses.  While  they  drank  he  was  anxiously  listening  to 
the  firing,  which  had  now  become  general  and  violent.  He  remarked 
that  the  sound  convinced  him  that  the  reserve  brigades  had  not 
engaged  the  enemy  as  the  General  desired  ;  and  this  confirmed  the 
painful  misgiving  which  he  had  from  the  first,  that  Major  K.  had  mis- 
understood his  instructions.  Again  and  again  we  listened,  and  my 
leader  declared  himself  more  and  more  assured  that  the  rear  brigades 
had  not  gone  in.  His  anxiety  now  rose  to  a  positive  agony.  "  What 
ought  I  to  do  ?  "  he  asked,  half  thinking  aloud  and  half  questioning. 
"This  terrible  mistake  must  be  corrected.  If  I  go  to  seek  the 
General  and  tell  him  my  suspicions,  which  would  be  the  regular  thing, 
it  may  consume  a  half-hour  to  find  him;  or  more.  Matters  must  be 
critical !  Time  is  precious.  Should  I  not  take  the  thing  into  my  own 
hand  at  once  ?  I  have  no  authority  to  do  so  ;  but  this  is  no  time 
for  '  red  tape.'  Let  them  reprimand  ;  let  them  cashier  if  they  please  ; 
this  battle  shall  not  be  lost  by  squeamishness,  if  I  can  help  it.''  His 
mind  thus  made  up,  he  flung  himself  into  the  saddle  (for  we  had  dis- 
mounted) and  galloped  off  towards  the  reserves.  As  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  troops.  General  Ewell's  right  brigade,  that  of  Trimble, 
had  just  completed  its  formation,  and  was  sweeping  in  line  of  battle 
through  an  open  forest  of  oak  which  screened  it  from  the  enemy. 
Just  beyond  this  forest  (by  the  way  the  troops  had  come)  was  a  little 
farm,  surrounded  and  somewhat  interspersed  with  young  groves  of 
"  old-field  pines,"  which  were  especially  dense  on  the  side  next  the 
enemy.  In  this  opening  I  saw  two  brigades  of  infantry ;  the  nearer 
standing  at  ease,  and  tl«e  farther  in  the  act  of  countermarching  its 
several  regiments  simultaneously.  The  former  was  that  of  Law,  the 
latter  that  of  Hood,  both  under  the  command  of  General  Whiting. 
There  was  a  group  of  officers  near  the  former  apparently  as  unoccupied 
as  the  men,  and  with  them  was  their  General.  Major  Dabney  saluted 
him  with  studied  respect,  although  Whiting's  air  showed  at  the  first 
glance  a  feeling  of  ^discontent ;  and  the  following  dialogue,  in  sub- 
stance, occurred. 

D. — "  General  Whiting,  has  Major  K.  been  here  with  instructions 
from  General  Jackson  about  taking  your  division  into  action  ? " 

W. — "  Yes ;  he  was  here  a  while  ago,  with  a  farrago  of  which  I 
could  make  nothing." 

D. — "  Did  he  say  to  you  that  it  was  the  General's  desire  you  should 
go  into  action  as  soon  as  possible,  without  waiting  for  further  com- 
munication with  him  ? " 

W. — "  No  ;  about  the  only  thing  clear  that  I  could  get  from  him 
was  that  the  General  would  send  me  word  when  to  begin." 

D. — "  As  I  feared.  Major  K.  has  totally  misunderstood  General 
Jackson."  \]Vhiting. — "I  can't  help  that,' Sir;  it's  not  my  fault."] 
"  I  must  say  in  candor  that  I  am  not  now  charged  with  new  orders 
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to  you  from  the  General.  But  I  was  present  when  he  gave  Major  K. 
his  instructions  for  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  comprehend  them. 
What  I  ask  is  this  :  that  you  will  listen  to  my  account  of  the  General's 
plan,  and  then  act  as  vour  own  sense  of  duty  prompts." 

;-F.— "Well,  Sir.?"' 

D. — *'  The  General  designed  the  reserve  brigades  to  move  7vithoHt 
7vaiting  for  further  orders "  (with  pointed  emphasis),  "  and  on  the 
following  plan."  [Here  Major  Dabney  detailed  the  substance  of  what 
General  Jackson  had  told  Major  K.  about  the  movement  e7i  echelon, 
which  need  not  be  repeated.] 

W. — "  You  say  I  am  to  keep  my  left  in  supporting  distance  of  my 
next  neighbor  on  that  side  ?     Who  is  next  me  there  "i  " 

D. — "Those  are  the  troops,  Sir,"  (pointing  with  his  hand)  "whom 
you  see  advancing  through  those  woods.  General  Trimble's  brigade 
of  Ewell's  division." 

W. —  (Pettishly).  "How  am  I  to  march  a  line  through  such  a 
thicket  as  that  before  us  there  ? " 

D. —  (With  a  quiet  smile,  and  a  voice  studiously  bland).  "General 
Whiting,  every  one  knows  that  in  knowledge  of  tactics  I  am  but  an 
infant  compared  with  you  ;  but  even  I  can  suggest  a  way.  The  men 
may  be  passed  through  the  thickets  marching  by  flanks  of  companies, 
with  some  skirniishers  well  in  front ;  and  when  these  come  upon  the 
enemy,  your  companies  can  be  wheeled  again  into  line.  I  wish  you 
a  very  good  evening,  Sir." 

As  we  rode  off  I  confess  to  a  strong  surmise  that  General  Whiting 
would  refuse  to  act.  But  it  would  seem  he  thought  better  of  it ;  for 
those  who  remember  the  history  of  the  battle  will  recall  the  splendid 
and  decisive  share  which  his  two  brigades  took  in  its  closing  scenes. 

These  explanations  unavoidably  occupied  time.  But  we  hurried  on, 
and  came  next  to  the  Georgia  brigade  of  General  A.  R.  Lawton, 
magnificent  in  numbers,  equipment,  and  drill.  The  men  were  lying 
down  near  the  road  in  a  tall  pine  wood  of  second  growth,  resting 
upon  the  dry  pine-straw.  Very  soon  we  came  upon  General  Lawton, 
dismounted  beside  the  road.  Major  Dabney  immediately  made  the 
same  inquiry  as  in  the  previous  case,  and  received  the  same  answer. 
He  then  gave  his  explanations  as  before,  but  more  briefly,  because 
they  seemed  to  find  a  more  willing  hearer.  Indeed,  there  was  in  the 
manner  of  General  Lawton  and  of  the  commanders  of  the  remaining 
brigades,  a  contrast  as  refreshing  to  our  anxious  minds  as  "good 
news  from  a  far  country."  General  Lawton  declared  his  purpose  of 
acting  upon  the  wishes  of  Jackson,  and  we  hurried  on.  We  next 
came  to  the  famous  Stonewall  Brigade,  and  the  two  others,  the  3d 
Virginia,  commanded  by  Colonel  (Judge)  Fulkerson  during  the  sick- 
ness of  General  W.  B.  Taliaferro,  and  the  2d  Virginia,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Cunningham.  These  had  served  longer  with  Jackson,  and 
his  Adjutant  evidently  felt  on  surer  ground  in  instructing  them  of  his 
wishes.  These  troops  were  also  found  standing  still  and  waiting  for 
orders,  and  their  commanders  made  statements  in  explanation  similar 
to  that  given  by  General  Whiting.  At  the  head  of  the  Stonewall 
Brigade  we  found  their  commander,  General  Charles  Winder,  a  man 
rather  slight  in  stature,  but  a  model  of  knightly  beauty  and  grace, 
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mounted  on  a  very  handsome  bay  horse  admirably  suited  to  his  size. 
Major  Dabney  gave  his  explanations  to  him,  concluding  with  the 
statement  that  he  was  not  authorised  by  General  Jackson  to  convey 
orders  to  him,  but  had  come  to  correct  the  mistake  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  General  Winder  said,  "You  do  not  claim  authority 
to  order  the  brigade  into  action,  Major  ;  but  what  is  your  own  advice  ? 
How  shall  I  act  in  this  unfortunate  dilemma  ?  " 

Major  Dabney. —  "  General,  if  I  commanded  the  brigade,  I  should 
engage  the  enemy  just  as  soon  as  I  could  reach  him,  because  I 
believe  that  is  what  General  Jackson  will  approve." 

General  Winder. — "Yes,  you  are  right,  and  I  shall  do  so  at  once." 
Instantly  giving  the  word  to  march,  he  set  the  brigade  in  motion,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  in  a  half-minute,  and  it  disappeared  in  the  thickets 
before  we  had  ridden  fifty  yards.  How  cheering,  how  inspiriting  was 
the  open,  chivalrous  countenance  of  Winder  as  he  thus  responded  to 
the  summons,  and  the  alacrity  of  the  officers  and  men  about  him ! 
Intelligence,  heroism,  and  presage  of  victory  sat  upon  his  polished 
brow  ;  and  as  his  "  Stonewall  "  disappeared  so  silently  and  swiftly  in 
the  wood  seeking  the  enemy,  I  felt  the  load  of  anxiety  which  I  had 
assumed  by  sympathy  from  Major  Dabney,  lifted  clear  off  my  heart. 
The  interviews  with  the  other  two  commanders  presented  nothing 
different  from  the  last.  Colonels  Fulkerson  and  Cunningham  were 
found  like  the  others  waiting  for  orders,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
undeceived  moved  promptly  towards  the  battle.  Thus  six  brigades 
of  the  best  troops,  containing  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand 
bayonets,  which  were  standing  idle  from  a  misconception  of  orders 
while  the  very  crisis  of  the  battle  was  passing,  were  sent  into  action 
in  time  to  save  the  day.  As  I  recall  the  subsequent  casualties  of  war, 
I  am  startled  to  think  how  few  of  those  who  were  set  right  that 
afternoon  are  still  living  to  confirm  my  story.  Of  the  five  general 
officers  or  brigade-commanders  whom  we  saw,  General  Lawton  is  the 
only  survivor  !  Fulkerson  fell  mortally  wounded  within  an  hour  after 
he  responded  so  gallantly  to  the  instructions ;  Winder  and  Cunning- 
ham gave  up  their  lives  a  few  weeks  after  at  Cedar  Mountain  \ 
Whiting  fell  at  Fort  Fisher,  near  the  close  of  the  war. 

Having  seen  the  last  regiment  in  motion,  my  leader  set  off  to 
return  to  the  place  where  we  left  the  General.  We  must  have  been 
at  least  four  miles  distant,  for  the  road  we  had  travelled  gave  space 
for  some  fifteen  thousand  men  and  their  numerous  artillery,  ambu- 
lance, and  ammunition  trains.  So  many  explanations  and  so  much 
riding  had  unavoidably  consumed  a  considerable  time,  and  according 
to  a  vague  recollection  it  must  have  been  about  an  hour  by  sun  when 
we  ultimately  found  General  Jackson.  But  this  was  not  so  easily 
done.  He  was  not,  nor  was  any  one  in  the  field  where  we  left  him. 
The  evening  sun  was  lurid  with  smoke  and  dust ;  the  woods  for  miles 
literally  fuming  with  sulphurous  vapor,  and  a  general  and  far-extended 
fire  of  large  and  small  arms  told  us  of  the  vast  dimensions  and  fury 
of  the  battle.  We  went  on  our  way  inquiring  for  the  General,  and  at 
length,  when  we  were  about  a  mile  nearer  Cold  Harbor,  and  also 
nearer  the  line  of  battle,  we  saw  the  flag  which  marked  his  escort  in  a 
distant  old  field.     Major  Dabney  had  remarked  that  he  should  have 
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to  tell  of  the  erroneous  orders  issued  in  order  to  explain  his  own 
absence  and  the  responsibility  he  had  assumed ;  but  when  we 
galloped  up  to  the  Generrd  he  seemed  to  perceive  at  once  that  it  was 
no  time  for  explanations,  and  merely  said:  "General,  my  brother  can 
not  be  found."  Jackson  answered  "  No  matter;  I  need  no  guides 
now."  He  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  such  as  I  never  saw  in  him, 
which  transfigured  his  whole  nature.  His  usual  self-possessed,  busi- 
ness-like air  in  battle  had  given  place  to  a  sort  of  concentrated  rage, 
by  which  his  faculties  were  not  confused  but  braced.  His  face  was 
crimson;  the  nerves  of  his  chin  and  cheeks  twitching  convulsively, 
his  lips  purple  from  sucking  a  piece  of  lemon  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  and  applied  to  his  mouth  unconsciously,  his  blue  eyes  blazing 
with  a  species  of  glare.  He  was  riding  hither  and  thither  as  if  almost 
carried  away  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  dash  into  one  or  an- 
other part  of  his  line  of  battle,  but  after  a  career  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  he  arrested  his  horse  with  a  sudden  jerk  which  almost  threw 
him  upon  his  haunches.  His  voice  especially  had  undergone  ^ 
peculiar  change.  Always  rather  curt,  it  had  now  become  actually 
savage,  like  the  bark  of  some  beast  of  prey  in  furious  combat ;  the 
very  tones  made  my  blood  tingle.  Yet  let  not  the  reader  misunder- 
stand me  ;  still  there  was  no  rant,  no  scolding  or  declamation,  no 
forgetfulness  even  of  his  ordinary  courtesy,  and  not  a  superfluous 
word  or  a  shade  of  confusion  in  his  orders.  There  seemed  to  be  in 
his  single  body  the  energies  of  a  volcano  or  a  tempest,  curbed  by  his 
iron  will.  I  thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  I  could  conceive  the 
cause  of  this  unwonted  excitement :  he  believed  that  his  last  brigade 
had  been  engaged  for  an  hour,  or  possibly  for  hours,  and  that  the 
enemy's  force  was  unbroken,  hence  his  anxiety  and  anger. 

When  we  rode  up  I  noticed  a  man  on  foot  dressed  in  an  ordinary 
•  cavalry  jacket  such  as  was  worn  by  privates,  v.-ho  took  the  liberty, 
which  no  one  else  dared  to  do  at  that  time,  of  addressing  his  obser- 
vations to  General  Jackson.  He  seemed  travel-soiled,  but  alert  and 
well-set,  and  wore  a  bushy  red  beard.  I  was  mystified  by  his  presence 
and  by  the  familiar  terms  which  he  seemed  to  assume  with  the  terrible 
figure  before  us.  At  one  time  Jackson  rode  up  to  him  after  returning 
from  one  of  his  aimless  "  spurts,"  and  said,  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder,  "  See  here."  They  retired  a  few  paces,  and  Jackson  bend- 
ing low  from  his  horse,  said  something  in  his  ear.  The  dismounted 
man  shook  his  head  in  an  emphatic  way,  and  said  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly these  three  words:  "Too  many  cannon."  A  little  after  he 
said  in  a  clear  high-pitched  voice,  like  the  ring  of  a  bugle  :  "  General,  all 
your  artillery  on  the  left  is  idle;  nobody  is  firing  except  Pelham." 
This  made  me  surmise  that  the  sj^eaker  was  my  own  world-famous 
commander,  "  Jeb  Stuart,"  whom  I  never  had  the  honor  of  seeing 
before  near  enough  to  recognise  his  features.  His  words  now 
directed  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cannonade,  which  was 
terrific,  came  all  from  one  side,  except  from  a  single  gun.  Earlier  in 
the  action  a  heavy  park  of  artillery  had  been  sent  down  to  the  left 
and  stationed  on  a  plateau  be3'ond  the  Old  Cold  Harbor  Tavern,  but 
they  were  now  all  silent.  Nearer  to  us,  and  a  full  third  of  a  mile  to 
the  front,  in  a  little  depression  of  the  field,  was  a  single  Confederate 
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gun  which  had  been  pounding  away  ever  since  my  return  in  a  most 
pertinacious  manner,  and  was  drawing  to  itself,  apparently,  the  at- 
tentions of  a  whole  Yankee  battery.  This  then  was  an  instance  of 
the  audacious  gallantry  of  the  "  boy  hero  "  Pelham  ;  and  truly,  when 
we  deliberately  observed  how  he  was  courting  the  fire  of  a  whole 
army,  we  stood  amazed  at  his  daring.  The  last  I  saw  of  the  gun  it 
was  still  there  in  its  little  hollow,  and  still  firing  with  as  game  a  spirit 
as  ever ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  it  moved,  it  advanced  in 
pursuit  at  the  grandyf//^/?. 

But  as  soon  as  General  Stuart  called  Jackson's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  his  own  batteries  had  suspended  firing,  he  turned  to 
Major  Dabney  and  said:  "Major,  please  goto  the  left  and  tell  all 
the  batteries  to  resume  their  fire,  and  to  keep  it  up  whether  they 
have  a  good  object  in  their  view  or  not."  He  galloped  awa}',  and 
very  soon  thirty  or  thirty-five  additional  guns  began  to  add  their  din 
to  the  roar  of  battle.  About  the  time  of  his  return.  Captain  Pendle- 
ton, the  Assistant  Adjutant,  and  a  favorite  aide  of  the  General,  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  right  and  reported  something — I  surmised 
a  message  from  General  Lee.  Jackson's  answer  was,  "Very  well." 
After  a  few  moments  he  wheeled  his  horse  upon  him,  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  inexpressible  sharpness  and  authority  :  "  Captain  Pendleton, 
go  to  the  line  and  see  all  the  commanders.  Tell  them  this  thing  has 
hung  in  suspense  too  long.  Sweep  the  field  with  the  bayonet  I'''  A  haz- 
ardous errand  for  Pendleton  truly  ;  but  that  brave  man  only  replied, 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  and  with  a  rigid  face  darted  away  towards  the  line  of 
battle.  Before  he  had  gotten  out  of  our  sight,  however,  a  rolling 
cheer  ran  like  a  wave  along  the  line  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  told  us 
that  the  day  was  won.  As  was  apparent  afterwards,  the  six  reserve 
brigades  had  now  gotten  well  into  action  at  various  points,  and  their 
overtasked  comrades,  with  their  assistance,  were  enabled  to  drive  in 
the  enemy  at  almost  every  point.  The  sun  was  now  near  the  tree- 
tops.  About  this  time  also  a  handsome  officer  (who,  I  was  told, 
was  Major  Courtenay  of  the  artillery)  rode  up  and  said  in  substance  : 
"  General,  I  have  under  my  direction  twelve  guns  which  have  not  been 
engaged  at  all  ;  I  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  this,  just  to 
say  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  be  of  some  service."  This 
brought  the  first  relaxation  to  Jackson's  stern  lip  which  it  had  felt 
for  many  long  hours.  (It  may  be  that  the  Confederate  cheer  had 
already  brought  some  consolation.)  With  a  gracious  smile  he  said  : 
"  Certainly,  Major.  Yes,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Major 
Dabney,  go  with  him  down  to  the  left  and  show  him  a  good  place  to 
put  in  his  guns."  So  off  we  went  again  to  the  road  in  the  rear 
where  the  batteries  were  waiting,  and  availing  ourselves  of  such  de- 
pressions in  the  fields  as  would  partially  shield  us  from  the  shells 
which  were  flying  over,  we  coasted  as  swiftly  as  we  could  around  the 
rear  of  the  batteries  already  engaged,  and  took  a  position  on  the 
extreme  left  of  them.  On  this  ride  I  saw  a  thing  not  a  little  morti- 
fying. The  old  road  nefr  the  tavern  was  worn  by  time  into  a  species 
of  excavation.  On  the  safe  side  of  this,  lying  on  their  breasts  upon 
the  clay  bank,  were  rows  of  Confederate  soldiers  unhurt  and  with 
muskets  in  their  hands.     I  must  have  seen  fifty  of  them  \  as  many  as 
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twenty  in  one  place.  Their  infantry  line  was  then  far  in  advance. 
Among  Major  Courtenay's  guns  were  two  long  iron  smooth-bores, 
carrying  eighteen-pound  balls.  The  bellow  of  these  two  guns  and 
the  hurtling  of  their  great  round  balls  through  the  air  added  the 
crowning  touch  to  the  turmoil  of  the  rout  which  had  now  become 
universal.  So  dense  was  the  smoke  that  after  the  sun  once  sank 
beneath  the  horizon,  the  darkness  came  on  with  more  than  tropical 
suddenness,  and  the  firing  soon  died  away  on  all  hands. 

The  task  now  was  to  find  the  General  again  ;  no  easy  one  in  the 
confusion  of  the  closing  battle  and  gathering  darkness.  The  roads, 
the  fields,  were  thronged  with  bodies  of  infantry,  trains  of  ambulances, 
stragglers,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  wagons.  As  we  struggled  hopelessly 
along,  a  voice  was  heard  ten  yards  in  front  of  us  which  we  recognised 
as  that  of  General  Jackson,  but  calm  and  subdued.  On  joining  him, 
we  found  him  leaning  forward  upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  his 
head  drooping  and  his  whole  form  relaxed  with  languor.  The  fire  of 
battle  had  burned  out  in  him,  and  nature  asserted  her  rights  to  repose. 
After  the  exchange  of  greetings  and  congratulations,  he  said  :  "  I 
must  rest ;  please  find  a  house  where  I  can  get  some  food  and  sleep." 
We  then  rode  wearily  towards  the  west,  and  ultimately  found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Sydnor,  above  Gaines's  Mill.  And  this, 
with  many  ghastly  corpses  on  the  morrow,  was  what  I  saw  of  the 
battle  of  Chickahominy.  Truly  my  agency  in  it  was  not  of  a  very 
useful  or  honorable  sort ;  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflections 
that  I  had  done  what  I  was  commanded  to  do,  and  had  come  out  with 
whole  limbs. 

When  General  Jackson's  report  appeared,  his  whispered  conference 
with  Stuart  was  explained.  It  seems  that  the  former,  becoming 
impatient  of  the  delay  of  victory,  had  proposed  to  the  latter  to  mass 
all  the  cavalry  under  his  command  at  that  time  into  one  imposing 
column  of  attack,  and  charge  the  enemy's  right  centre  across  the 
plateau  in  front  of  the  "  Magee  House."  General  Stuart  demurred, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Federalists  could  display  too  much  artillery  to 
leave  hope  for  success  ;  and  the  suggestion  was  dropped.  Major 
Dabney,  detailing  to  his  brother  that  night  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
expressed  a  disposition  to  make  no  disclosure  to  the  General  of  the 
errors  which  had  been  made  and  corrected,  unless  he  demanded  an 
account  of  them.  He  said  that  the  mischief  was  remedied  and  a 
great  battle  won  ;  that  there  was  no  use  in  making  trouble  for  a 
brother-officer  whose  intentions  were  good  ;  and  he  was  inclined  to 
let  the  matter  sleep.  I  thought  that  this  was  a  stretch  of  good-nature 
very  extraordinary,  not  to  say  questionable  ;  and  that  he  might  well 
have  considered  the  advantage  to  his  own  standing  with  his  com- 
mander of  such  a  narrative,  in  removing  any  appearance  of  too  great 
a  readiness  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  to  "remain  under  the 
shade."  But  he  seemed  indifferent  to  his  own  military  reputation. 
It  may  be  surmised  that  when  the  official  report  appeared  the  next 
year  my  curiosity  led  me  to  scan  it  carefuny,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  Jackson  was  aware  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  his  own 
battle.  There  is  not  a  word  of  allusion  to  it ;  and  no  reader  of  the 
report  can  fail    to  derive  the    impression  that  it  was  drawn  up  in 
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ignorance  of  it.  The  reflection  which  most  obviously  presents  itself 
from  this  piece  of  true  history  is,  that  Jackson  believed  in  Providence, 
and  Providence  took  care  of  him.  His  faith  in  a  superintending 
oversight  of  God  was  most  vivid  and  practical ;  his  prayers  for  its 
reception  in  all  the  affai^  of  the  army  most  earnest  and  persevering. 
And  now,  when  an  evil  threatened  him  of  which  he  was  unconscious, 
a  remedy  was  applied  which,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  fortuitous. 
Was  not  this  an  answer  to  prayer  ?  Some  one  may  say  that  to  carry 
out  this  view  consistently  we  should  be  able  to  show  that  this  reliance 
on  Providence  was  also  able  to  save  his  life  at  Chancellorsville.  I 
reply  that  his  death,  or  rather  his  translation  there,  is  the  crowning 
proof  of  the  favor  of  that  Power  in  which  he  trusted.  He  was 
"  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,"  and  in  that  respect  more  happy 
than  those  who  survive  to  experience  and  witness  the  oppression  of 
the  land  we  love. 
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NCE  more  through  storm  and  calm  the  changeful  hours 
Have  brought  to  longing  hearts  their  Christmas  Day ; 
And  lo  !    the  dying  year  strews  pale  snow-flowers 
In  the  great  monarch's  waj'. 

Not  as  before,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
But  tribute  of  hushed  winds,  and  clear  pure  skies 
Through  whose  calm  depths  life's  toil-stained  wayfarer 
May  look  with  faith-purged  eyes, 

And  see  Heaven  opened,  and  the  Great  White  Throne 
Gleam  glorious  with  Him  who  sits  thereon, 
Like  to  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone  — 
As  wrote  of  yore  Saint  John. 

The  Earth  is  old,  and  gray  the  hairs  of  Time 
Have  grown  since  erst  the  journeying  Sages  came 
From  the  far  East,  on  that  strange  quest  sublime, 
Star-led,  to  Bethlehem. 

And  we,  the  latest  of  Earth's  pilgrim  sons, 
Holding  our  course  through  rougher  ways  than  theirs, 
Sterner  and  sadder  than  those  former  ones, 
With  the  whole  weight  of  cares 
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That  load  the  ages  heaped  upon  our  hearts, 
Whose  hopes  and  yearnings  yet  are  unsufficed, 
As  step  by  step  the  ancient  faith  departs  — 
What  do  we  think  of  Christ  ? 

Ah,  the  old  question !   hoary  with  the  dust 
That  lies  between  that  bygone  day  and  this, 
Yet  holding  still  within  it  the  meek  trust 
Of  saint  —  the  traitor's  kiss! 

Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  ?     Where 
The  gracious  gleam  of  those  victorious  Feet  ? 
The  day  is  dim ;    the  night  is  very  near ; 
Strength  fails,  and  rest  is  sweet. 

And  still  To-day  looks  back  to  Yesterday, 
And  asks  with  wistful  longing :    Did  He  come  ? 
Shall  the  old  tales  we  tell,  the  prayers  we  pray, 
Shall  they  henceforth  be  dumb  ? 

Was  there  no  Perfect  Life  in  that  old  land  ? 
Did  Judah's  vales  and  storm-stirred  Galilee 
Hear  no  calm  Voice  of  comfort  and  command, 
Calling   "  Come  unto  Me  !  "  ? 

We  —  ah,  we  cannot  tell.     The  hopes  and  fears 
That  mark  the  silent  centuries  between, 
Have  dimmed  the  eyes  and  dulled  the  straining  ears 
That  have  not  heard  nor  seen. 

Yet  up  through  Heaven's  deep  blue  we  yearn  and  seek 
Some  answer  to  the  vast  and  awful  doubt ; 
The  Golden  Letters  gleam  —  our  eyes  are  weak, 
We  cannot  spell  them  out. 

And  so  we  turn  us  to  our  tasks  again. 
Take  up  the  daily  burden  we  laid  by. 
And  say  with  quick  impatient  scorn :    What  then  ? 
We  still  must  live  —  and  die. 

■  And  still  once  more  our  Christmas  comes,  and  still 
Suns  shine  and  seasons  change,  and  men  pass  on 
By  dusty  roads  and  verdant  fields,  until 
The  last  swift  sand  be  run. 

Christmas,  1871.  Barton  Grey, 
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THE  curse  of  labor  cannot  be  evaded.  Men  have  to  wotk  very- 
hard  to  find  amusement  for  themselves,  or  to  make  amusements 
for  others.  The  days  are  over  when  pastoral  delights,  the  singing  of 
birds,  springing  flowers,  gurgling  brooks,  the  beauties  and  the  pleasant 
sounds  of  Nature,  were  sufficient  to  soothe  the  spirit  distracted  by 
cares ;  when  the  loves  of  some  rustic  Corydon  and  Amaryllis,  the 
dances  and  coquetry  of  shepherdesses  in  the  shady  grove,  the  friendly 
contests  of  wit,  or  of  skill  upon  the  pipes  between  their  swains,  could 
rouse  into  sprightly  interest  the  wearied  mind  and  calm  with  pleasant 
languor  the  overworked  body.  These  days,  if  they  ever  existed,  are 
past  and  gone,  never  to  reappear.  Civilisation,  as  it  is  called,  by 
multiplying  wants  has  multiplied  and  increased  labors,  and  by  increas- 
ing labors  has  increased  the  intensity  of  the  amusements  necessary  for 
relaxation  from  them ;  and  in  the  hurly-burly  of  its  strife  we  are  all 
like  the  athlete  who  turns  thirteen  double-summersets  to  get  supple 
enough  to  go  on  with  his  part ;  or  the  mathematician  who  works  out 
two  or  three  problems  in  analytical  geometry  to  rest  himself  from  his 
task  of  squaring  the  circle  which  is  never  accomplished. 

We  will  say  nothing,  however,  about  how  our  fellows  choose  to 
amuse  themselves.  The  favorite  manner  is  apt  to  differ  with  each  in- 
dividual ;  though,  perhaps,  self —  talking  about  self,  and  thinking 
about  self —  is  an  amusement  more  common  to  the  race  than  any 
other.  But  whether  it  is  picking  one's  sores,  hunting  statistics,  or 
grubbing  for  Greek  roots,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours.  We  never  do  such 
things.  Our  amusements  are  all  rational ;  and  would  be  universal  if 
all  the  world  were  as  sensible  as  we. 

I  do  not  intend  to  pry  into  private  affairs  or  private  habits.  I  am 
too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  care  for  private  skeletons,  kept  in  private 
cupboards  for  grim  private  amusement.  What  I  care  for  is  the  race  at 
large  ;  and  what  astonishes  and  most  amuses  me  is  the  odd  assemblage 
of  subjects  and  objects  paraded  for  general  amusement.  But  Vanit}' 
Fair,  crowded  with  booths,  at  the  entrance  of  each  of  which  stands  and 
shouts  the  philosophic,  scientific,  poetic,  mathematic,  historic,  or  other 
keeper,  vaunting  his  own  show  as  that  which  combines  most  utility 
with  the  purest  and  most  hearty  amusement,  has  already  been  perfectly 
described  by  a  great  master.  It  would  not  do  for  one  of  smaller 
stature  and  living  in  a  remote  corner  to  attempt  to  rival  or  even  to 
imitate  him ;  so  I  will  strictly  confine  myself  to  that  which  I  may  be 
presumed  to  know. 

Among  the  most  vociferous  and  persistent  of  these  showmen  are  the 
Poets,  as  they  call  themselves,  whose  distracting  wares  are  cried  out 
even  in  our  remote  Georgia  village.  I  discover,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
having  exhausted  nature,  or  rather  that  finding  all  nature  exhausted 
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of  themes  by  their  predecessors,  they  search  among  the  rubbish  of  the 
past  for  subjects,  which  they  brush  from  their  dust,  furbish  a  little,  and 
set  up  for  our  admiration.  This  is  all  well  enough  if  it  were  not  for 
the  supercilious  arrogance  which  makes  us  feel  like  uninstructed  fools 
if  we  cannot  understand  and  admire.  Now  it  is  Icelanders  and 
Norsemen,  Sagas  and  Runes ;  then  it  is  Scandinavian  Skalds,  Berser- 
kers, sea-kings,  gods,  heroes  and  heroines,  priests  and  victims  ;  then 
it  is  English  King  Arthur  and  his  Round-Table  Knights,  Sir  Lancelot, 
Sir  Galahad,  Sir  Gawain,  and  the  rest,  fit  successors  to  Sir  Roland,  Sir 
Oliver,  Sir  Ganelon,  and  the  other  knights  of  Charlemagne  who  did 
service  as  themes  for  la  gaie  science  ages  ago,  and  who  with  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  Amadis  of  Trebizonde,  Galaor,  Don  Belianis,  and  a  number  of 
others,  filled  the  soul  of  Don  Quixote  with  their  fame.  And,  look  you,  it 
is  the  odds  and  ends  of  their  stories  which  the  errant  minds  of  our  poets 
have  to  seize  upon.  The  more  important  and  impressive  parts  have 
long  since  been  "done,"  as  the  cant  phrase  is  ;  and  done  so  well  that 
a  painter  would  as  soon  think  of  inventing  a  new  Last  Supper  as  would 
one  of  our  writers  think  of  remodelling  the  stories  of  Arthur  or  Char- 
lemagne and  their  paladins. 

As  a  practical  man  I  cannot  regard  the  recent  literary  movement 
about  the  San  Greal,  or  Holy  Grail,  as  other  than  an  attempt  by  jaded 
minds  to  create  in  themselves  and  others  a  factitious  excitement. 

This  is  the  subject  of  this  paper ;  and  I  congratulate  myself  upon 
having  got  to  it  at  last :  I  began  to  think  that  I  never  should  do  so. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  believe  the  story.  It  would  be  most  im- 
probable at  any  time  upon  the  face  of  it ;  but  in  the  present  light  of 

science However,  to  bring  in  science  is  not  fair  against  a  poet. 

Let  us  treat  the  story  upon  its  own  merits.  I  can  understand  how  the 
sword  Durlindana  split  the  huge  rock  and  remained  itself  uninjured, 
because  our  blacksmith  tempers  steel  very  well,  and  the  story  of 
Durlindana  is  of  a  fine  moral  effect  for  blacksmiths.  I  can  also  un- 
derstand how  the  magic  olifant  blown  by  Roland  burst  in  two  by  the 
violence  of  the  third  blast ;  for  I  have  heard  steam-whistles  and 
katy-dids,  and  I  know  that  vibrations  which  produce  sound  may  also 
break  the  objects  which  make  them  ;  and,  finally,  I  cracked  my  own 
voice  singing  in  the  choir,  so  that  this  horn-story,  too,  carries  a  fine 
moral.  But  I  do  not  see  the  sense  in  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail  as 
it  is  at  present  told.  The  moral  of  it  is  certainly  bad  ;  for  the  Bible 
represents  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  as  very  poor,  so  where  did 
the  emerald  goblet  come  from,  unless  Judas  stole  it  and  made  a 
"fence"  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea?  See  what  irreverent  thoughts  the 
the  story  puts  into  the  purest  and  most  unsuspicious  minds  ! 

But  pshaw  !  I  am  not  going  through  with  the  details  of  the  web 
and  woof  of  a  story  evidently  manufactured  from  the  whole  cloth.  I 
know  the  true,  genuine,  only  authentic  story  of  the  San  Greal,  as  it  is 
spelled  now-a-days.  It,  in  reality,  is  not  San  Greal,  nor  Saint  Greal, 
nor  San  or  Saint  Graal,  at  all.  The  true  name  of  it  is  Sangrc  Real, 
which  is  good  Spanish  for  "  royal  blood  "  ;  and  the  true  story  about  it  I 
am  going  to  tell  you. 

You  have  long  ago  discovered,  dear  reader,  from  my  name,  that  I 
am  of  true  Saxon  blood.     The   Anglo-Saxon   words  are    Ceapan,  to 
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buy,  and  Sceadivas,  shadows ;  whence  Capelsay,  by  the  most  natural 
transitions  in  the  world,  n  to  /,  and  the  rest :  of  course  you  under- 
stand all  about  it,  as  must  every  philologist.  The  mischief  is  that 
the  meaning  has  not  changed  a  particle  though  the  form  has  been 
modified.  I  am  a  real  shadow-buyer,  as  my  fathers  were  before  me. 
But  this  is  a  personal  matter  in  which  you  take  no  interest.  I  would 
not  have  referred  to  myself  at  all  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  do  so 
in  order  to  let  you  know  how  I  became  acquainted  with  the  story.  It 
is  most  natural  for  me  to  be  retiring  and  reserved  ;  and  I  will  only 
consult  my  own  inclination  in  being  as  modest  as  possible,  and  in 
being  vague  with  such  names,  titles,  and  dates  as  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  understanding  my  story. 

It  happened  once  upon  a  time,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  that 
an  old  gentleman  of  my  name  had  occasion  to  entertain  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  to  the  English  Court  at  his  country  residence  in  a  certain 
English  shire.  Where  it  was,  and  how  it  happened  so,  I  need  not 
tell.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  —  we  will  call  him  Don  Pedro, 
though  that  was  not  his  name  —  was  a  very  polite  man,  and  though 
his  English  was  not  of  the  best,  he  could  make  himself  understood 
so  well  that  a  young  lady  who  was  there  on  a  Christmas  visit  to  the 
Capelsays,  and  who  afterwards  married  one  of  the  Capelsay  boys 
(you  see  how  homely  I  make  my  story  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
bragging),  was  able  years  afterwards  to  tell  the  story  perfectly  to  her 
children,  one  of  whom  came  to  America  and  handed  it  down  to  me, 
with  even  the  shrugs,  fine  expressions  of  countenance,  and  bad 
English  with  which  it  was  first  told.  As  well  as  I  can  I  will  spare 
you  the  bad  English,  and  shrugs  and  grimaces  are  not  well  conveyed 
by  print.  You  can  imagine  the  Ambassador's  dark,  long  grave  face^ 
black  eyes,  and  Roman  nose,  his  courteous  politeness,  his  graceful 
gesticulations.  Place  him  before  you,  as  I  have  often  done,  seated, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  with  the  whole  Capelsay  family  in  front  of  a  huge 
fire,  and  listen  to  his  story. 

"  Spain  is  a  great  nation,"  said  he,  "  a  very  great  nation  ;  but  she 
has  long  been  troubled  by  dissensions  within  and  without.  For  ages 
this  has  been  her  history ;  and  they  will  continue  yet  for  ages  unless 
the  Safigre  Real,  the  true  royal  blood,  may  sooner  be  found.  You  do 
not  know  the  story  of  the  Sangre  Real,  much  my  most  respected  host, 
and  you  most  benignant  ladies?  Well,  if  you  will  deign  to  grant  me 
your  attention  I  will  recount  to  you  that  most  curious  and  remarkable 
history. 

"  King  Ruderic  was  lord  of  all  Spain,  from  Gallia  Narbonensis  to 
Mauritania  itself,  when  the  malditos  Moors  (excuse  me,  gentle  ladies  !) 
entered  his  country  as  enemies.  It  was  said  that  they  were  invited 
there  by  certain  Christians  who  were  offended  with  King  Ruderic  for 
his  amours  with  Florinda,  or  la  Caba,  the  daughter  of  the  most  noble 
Count  Julian  \  but  this  was  all  a  base  and'  vulgar  Moorish  fiction, 
which  tried  to  throw  shame  upon  one  of  Spain's  fairest  and  most 
virtuous  damsels,  and  at  the  same  time  to  brand  the  Christians  with 
horrible  perfidy.  Florinda  was,  in  truth,  the  very  beloved  wife  of 
Ruderic,  who  was  a  great  king,  wise  in  council,  terrible  in  battle,  and 
gentle  and  earnest  as  a  girl  in  his  affections:  witness  the  vengeance 
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taken  upon  Vitiza  for  cruelty  to  the  old  man,  Don  Ruderic's  father, 
whose  eyes  he  caused  to  be  put  out  before  the  death-sentence  was 
executed. 

"  A  blow  to  his  affections  was  more  than  Ruderic  could  patiently 
endure;  and  it  was  because  of  this  vengeance  that  Count  Julian  was 
opposed  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  King ;  for  Vitiza 
was  her  uncle,  the  brother  of  her  mother.  But  what  would  you  have  ? 
Ruderic,  when  he  was  still  only  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Cordova,  was  in  love  with  Florinda,  and  she  with  him.  With  the 
consent  of  parents  they  had  exchanged  vows  of  love  and  fidelity. 
And  was  an  uncle  more  or  less  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  ? 
Ruderic  did  not  kill  him  as  her  uncle,  but  as  the  enemy  and  cruel 
tyrant  to  his  own  father.  This,  as  you  perceive,  made  all  the  differ- 
'ence  in  the  world  ;  and  besides  this,  the  killing  of  Vitiza  was  a  public 
and  political  affair,  and  the  love  of  Ruderic  and  Vitiza's  niece  was 
entirely  private  and  personal,  and  so  there  could  be  no  possible 
contest  between  the  two.  If  Vitiza  had  been  Count  Julian's  own 
brother  now,  the  opposition  to  the  marriage  would  have  been  natural ; 
but  he  was  only  his  brother-in-law,  which  certainly  made  the 
opposition  appear  a  little  strange,  as  we  think  nowadays,  more 
particularly  as  his  wife,  Florinda's  mother,  was  dead.  However, 
men  will  differ  in  taste. 

"  My  own  family  being  originally  from  Andalusia,  I  have  all  these 
particulars  from  a  sure  source.  Count  Julian  was  very  much  opposed 
to  the  match,  and  both  his  daughter  and  her  lover  —  now  the  king,  and 
none  the  less  lovable  for  that  —  found  the  opposition  unreasonable  and 
even  ridiculous.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Count  told  the  lover  to  go 
to  walk — vayase  vd.  ct  pasear  (wherrce  you  English  have  the  slang 
term  '  walk  Spanish  ' —  ah,  hah,  you  see,  ladies,  I  know  English  !)  The 
lover  would  go  to  walk,  but  he  would  come  back  again  at  night  \  and 
as  the  guitar  had  not  been  then  invented,  or  at  least  then  introduced 
into  Spain,  he  would  whistle  under  the  window  of  the  lady  of  his 
heart. 

"Ah,  dear  ladies,  excuse  me  while  I  invoke  a  blessing  upon  the 
man  who  first  invented  whistling ;  who  must  surely  have  been  our 
father  Adam.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  he  could  have  felt  the 
first  blows  of  fate  without  at  least  forming  his  mouth  to  whistle. 
Whistling  is  the  true  ejaculation  of  the  emotions.  The  partridge  and 
throstle  whistle  only  in  the  time  of  love  ;  the  deer  whistles  only  when 
angry  or  suddenly  alarmed ;  and  the  most  austere  Hidalgo  will 
whistle  if  he  should  chance  to  stump  his  gouty  toe.  Imagine,  if  you 
please,  the  wondering  delight  of  little  Abel,  sitting  under  a  shady 
tree  beside  some  gurgling  rill,  watching  his  flock,  as  he  framed  his 
mouth  to  bring  forth  those  wondrous,  unaccustomed  sounds,  now 
high,  now  low,  now  loud,  then  soft,  then  trilling  up  and  down  the 
natural  scale !  Ah,  wha<  rapture  to  feel  that  he  possessed  and  bore 
about  with  him  so  sweet  a  power  ! 

"But  let  me  not  dwell  too  long  upon  this  delicious  theme.  La 
Caba  would  hear  the  dulcet  notes  of  her  beloved  ;  and  in  spite  of 
her  Duenna's  watchfulness,  would  often  descend  to  the  postern  of  the 
castle  and  hold  sweet  converse  with  him  across  the  moat.     Tradition 
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says  that  she  too  tried  on  several  occasions  to  make  melodious 
response  to  the  amorous  tones  of  her  lover;  but  it  is  certain  that  she 
never  whistled,  as  a  habit,  after  her  marriage.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  man  should  usurp  the  sole  use  of  certain  natural  habits.  You 
English,  who  so  delight  to  curse  and  swear,  deny  your  wives  the  right 
to  swear  ever  so  little  ;  and  even  we  Spaniards,  courteous  as  we  are, 
and  fond  of  all  natural  things,  are  shocked  to  hear  a  woman  whistle ; 
though,  no  doubt,  she  would  whistle  as  well  as  a  man  if  we  allowed 
her  to  practise. 

"  Not  for  long  continued  this  distant  courtship.  A  hawking  party  one 
bright  day  in  the  spring,  when  the  doves,  already  mated,  were  cooing 
in  every  wood,  gave  the  opportunity  for  the  evasion  of  the  lovers  ;  and 
a  brief  ceremony  in  a  small  way-side  chapel  of  Our  Lady  gave  Ruderic 
the  right  to  ride  on  boldly  to  his  castle  with  his  bride.  A  goodly 
company  of  the  most  devoted  courtiers,  warned  of  the  occasion,  was 
in  attendance  to  escort  the  happy  pair  from  the  bridal  altar;  and  as 
they  gaily  rode  along,  Ruderic  in  front  upon  his  war-steed,  and  Flo- 
rinda  by  his  side  upon  her  ambling  palfrey,  from  a  small  eminence 
they  had  to  surmount  they  descried  upon  the  right  a  dust,  as  from 
furiously  ridden  destriers  advancing  down  the  main  road  into  which 
they  must  soon  debouch.  So  says  the  tradition,  though  I  cannot  im- 
agine wherein  the  dust  differed  from  that  which  would  have  been 
raised  by  a  drove  of  Audalusian  cattle  driven  rapidly.  At  any  rate 
the  bridal  party  soon  saw  that  it  was  Count  Julian,  with  his  mounted 
men-at-arms  and  his  noble  companions  of  the  chase,  in  full  pursuit 
of  the  errant  daughter. 

"  The  Count,  knowing  the  bent  of  his  daughter's  affections,  sus- 
pected whither  she  had  bent  he'r  steps  as  soon  as  if'was  reported  to 
him  that  she  was  missing ;  and  he  was  in  a  pretty  rage. 

"  '  Perhaps  she  is  lost,'  suggested  young  Count  Almodobar,  himself 
a  suitor  for  the  fair  one,  favored  by  the  father. 

"'Lost!  What  do  you  mean?  puho  de  haston!''  shouted  Count 
Julian,  boiling  with  wrath. 

"'I  mean  lost  here  in  the  woods,  cabeza  redondaf  replied  the  as- 
tonished Count  Almodobar. 

"  '  I  hope  it  is  no  worse,'  answered  Count  Julian,  calming  himself 
'But  we'll  go  and  see.  Methinks  I  can  find  her.'  Then  calling  all 
his  company  together  he  led  in  the  pursuit. 

"When  the  two  companies  came  near,  there  was  a  halt  and  a  for- 
mation of  battle  front,  the  young  wife  being  sent  to  the  rearj  and 
just  as  Ruderic  was  about  to  order  the  charge  to  be  sounded,  and 
with  the  battle-cry  '  A  Ruderic ! '  to  hurl  himself  and  his  armed  men 
upon  the  opposing  company.  Count  Julian  in  person  advanced  alone, 
as  though  to  parley  ;  and  when  he  came  near  enough  to  distinguish 
the  King,  and  to  speak,  he  called  in  hoarse,  broken  accents :  '  My 
daughter  !  my  daughter  ! ' 

"  '  She  is  here,  most  noble  Count,'  answered  Ruderic,  with  proud, 
unfaltering  voice. 

"  '  Is  she  married  ? '  asked  the  father. 

"  'She  is,  most  illustrious  Count,'  replied  Ruderic. 

'"Are  you  certain  of  it?'  asked  Count  Julian  in  atone  of  in- 
sistance. 
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" '  I  am,  Sir  Count,'  replied  King  Ruderic,  raising  his  visor,  a  smile 
of  proud  joy  illumining  his  features. 

"  '  Are  you  married,  my  daughter  ? '  asked  the  Count  of  Florinda, 
who  just  then  rode  up  to  the  front  beside  her  lord,  feeling  herself  a 
heroine  for  any  wordy  battle  which  might  be  going  on. 

"  *  I  am,  father,'  replied  the  happy  bride. 

"'That  will  do.  I  just  wished  to  be  certain  of  it,'  muttered  the 
Count,  dropping  his  chin  to  his  breast ;  and  he  thereupon  turned  his 
horse  and  rode  back  to  his  company  in  a  brown  study,  and  they 
presently  all  turned  rein  and  rode  back  at  slower  pace  to  the  Count 
Julian's  castle,  leaving  the  way  free. 

"This  was  the  peaceful  and  auspicious  beginning  of  a  married  life, 
whi;h,  alas!  was  not  so  to  continue  to  the  end.  Florinda  never  saw 
her  father  afterwards,  except  at  some  funeral,  or  at  church  ;  and  his 
reasons  for  not  being  on  familiar  terms  with  her  and  her  husband 
were  natural.  '  If  Vitiza  had  been  my  own  brother,'  he  said  when 
remonstrated  with  by  mutual  friends,  'I  only  being  concerned,  could 
be  magnanimous  and  pardon  my  son-in-law  the  King ;  but  as  he  was 
my  brother-in-law  it  would  not  look  so  well.  I  have  to  regard  the 
memory  of  my  poor  wife,  and  the  feelings  of  my  wife's  family. 
Really,  a  man  of  my  condition  cannot  afford  a  high-mindedness  which 
every  one  would  say  is  so  cheap.'  So  the  surly  feud  was  kept  up.  A 
distant  bow,  a  formal  courtesy  when  they  chanced  to  meet  in  public, 
was  the  only  recognition  of  acquaintance ;  and  even  Florinda's 
younger  sisters,  though  they  pined  for  the  affection  of  a  dear  sister 
surrounded  by  the  delights  of  a  court,  were  not  allowed  to  visit  her 
until  after  they  were  married  and  were  no  longer  under  parental 
control. 

"I  suppose,"  continued  Don  Pedro,  parenthetically,  "that  such  a 
condition  of  family  affairs  could  not  exist  here  in  your  merry  England, 
where  the  skies  only  are  austere.  You  have  your  home,  your  family 
circle,  which  is  never  invaded  by  dissensions.  So  strong  are  your 
family  affections  that  I  suppose  that  there  is  no  Englishman  who 
would  not  pardon  his  daughter  if  she  ran  away  and  married  any  man 
above  her  wealth  or  station,  even  if  the  bridegroom  had  killed  his 
bride's  maternal  uncle  who  deserved  killing.  But  in  bright  Spain 
where  the  people  only  are  austere,  it  is,  or  it  used  to  be,  very  different. 
There  is  there  too  much  pride  to  make  an  appearance  of  cheap  mag- 
nanimity. 

"But  in  due  time  Ruderic  was  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  affec- 
tionate companionship  of  his  wife's  family  ;  and  Florinda  herself,  when 
she  dandled  her  fine  boy  upon  her  lap,  forgot  all  less  intimate  loves. 
And  there  was  feasting  and  revelry  in  the  kingly  castle,  and  all  over 
the  land.  Even  Count  Julian  could  gracefully  lay  aside  his  offence 
as  a  father  and  as  a  brother-in-law,  to  revel  as  became  a  loyal  subject, 
and  to  boast  as  became  a  grandfather. 

"  Ruderic  drank  deep  and  swore  many  a  great  oath  by  all  his 
paternal  gods  that  he  had  the  finest  wife  and  the  finest  boy  in  Chris- 
tendom. You  must  remember,  charming  ladies,  that  he  was  a  huge, 
blue-eyed  Visigoth ;  not  at  all,  either  in  appearance  or  manners,  what 
die  Spanish  Hidalgo  of  to-day  is.     He  lacked  that  delicacy  of  appear- 
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ance  and  refinement  of  habits  and  manners  which  nine  hundred  years 
of  enlightenment  and  true  religion  have  impressed  upon  our  race. 

"You  must  understand,  dear  ladies,  that  Spaniards  represent 
several  distinct  races.  The  most  ancient  and  jDolished  of  all  are  the 
Jones,  from  whom  my  family — " 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  out  the  Father  Capelsay.     "  The  who,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"The  Jones,"  replied  Don  Pedro.  "I  do  not  know  if  I  translate 
it  correctly.     In  Spanish  we  call  it  Honios.''' 

"  How  do  you  spell  it  in  English  ?  "  asked  the  elder  Capelsay. 

" J-o-n-i-o-s,"  said  Don  Pedro.     "I  translate  it  the  Jones." 

"Jones  it  is,  by  the  Lord  Harry!"  exclaimed  the  elder  Capelsay. 
"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  a  Jones,  Don  Pedro  1  You  don't 
look  like  any  of  the  family  we  have  in  England." 

"Oh  pshaw!  Father  ;  they  were  the  Tones,  the  ancient  Hellenes  or 

Greeks,"*  said  the  eldest  son,  afterwards  Lord .     But  it  makes 

no  difference  who  he  was ;  he  was  only  my  ancestor's  brother. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "it's  no  odds;  we  are  all 
descended  from  Adam.     Go  on,  Don  Pedro." 

"  I  was  going  to  enumerate  the  various  races  from  whom  we  Spani- 
ards have  sprung,"  resumed  Don  Pedro;  "but  it  would  hardly  be  so 
interesting  to  the  ladies  as  it  will  be  to  continue  my  story  of  the  Sangre 
Real. 

"  King  Ruderic,  being  a  light-haired,  blue-eyed,  great-bodied  Visi- 
goth, was  boisterous,  a  mighty  eater,  and  a  drinker  without  measure. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  affairs ;  and  while  he  attended  to  his  business 
with  great  strictness,  he  made  all  his  officers  do  the  same.  He  was 
his  own  public  opinion ;  and  punishment  followed  upon  the  very  heels 
of  discovery.  There  M'as  beforehand  no  long  talk  —  palaver,  as  you 
Englishmen  say,  making  use  of  a  good  Spanish  word  ;  and  after  an 
officer  was  dismissed  he  never  became  an  aspii'ant  again,  but  his  friends 
and  enemies  soon  forgot  him  —  as  they  did  the  other  dead.  So  when 
it  came  to  take  down  in  the  public  registers  all  the  marks  about  the 
royal  child,  and  all  the  incidents  of  his  birth,  there  was  neither  delay 
nor  carelessness  displayed,  though  the  whole  week  before  had  been 
spent  in  revelry.  Ruderic  showed  himself  even  more  than  usually 
exacting  of  precision  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  there  was  good  cause 
for  it. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  at  this  time,  and  for  long 
ages,  in  Spain  there  were  astrologers  who  could  predict  from  the  stars 
what  should  come  to  pass.  In  proof  of  it  I  need  only  mention  the 
case  of  the  King  Hixem,  who,  one  morning  in  the  year  178  (of  the 
Hegira,  as  the  accursed  Moors  counted  it ;  but  in  reality  the  year  of 
our  Lord  794),  vvhile  amusing  himself  in  his  garden  at  Cordova,  ob- 
served a  celebrated  astrologer  regarding  him  with  a  sad  countenance  ; 
and  when  the  king  asked  him  why  he  did  so,  and  forced  him  to  reply, 
the  answer  was  :  '  Because  it  is  written  in  the  heavens  that  Hixem 
shall  die  before  two  years.'  And  accordingly  Hixem  did  die  in  the 
first  days  of  the  moon  Safar  of  the  year  180  (a.  d.  796).  Such  evidence 
as  this  cannot  possibly  be  overcome. 


*  This  singular  conversation  throws  a  clear  and  convincing  light  upon  the  pretensions  of  some 
01  our  Georgia  Joneses.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  family  so  numerous  and  so  differing 
could  not  all  be  descended  from  the  same  Welshman. 
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"  The  knowledge  or  the  virtue  of  the  art  of  astrology  has  since  that 
time  gradually  failed,  until  it  no  longer  exists ;  and  we  are  therefore 
justified  in  believing  that  it  existed  in  an  even  stronger  degree  before 
the  time  of  Hixem.  Indeed,  I  can  see  no  reason  against  the  fact  that 
it  reached  in  Spain  its  culmination  about  the  time  of  Ruderic,  who  was 
the  last  Christian  king  for  ages.  We  may  the  more  assuredly  assume 
the  probable  fact,  as  one  part  of  the  prediction  of  Blastifon,  the  great 
court  astrologer  of  Ruderic,  has  certainly  come  to  pass. 

"  The  day  after  the  marriage  of  Ruderic,  Blastifon  appeared  before 
him  as  he  was  seated  in  his  council  hall  surrounded  by  the  officers  and 
the  array  of  his  court.  The  great  astrologer,  clothed  in  his  robes  of 
office,  advanced  towards  the  throne  with  singular  solemnit)'^  in  gait  and 
countenance,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  silence  of  awe  which  fell 
upon  all,  exclaimed  in  sonorous  tones  :  Loado  sea  aqud  cuyo  imperio  es 
eterno,  y  sin  coJitrariedades  I  En  la  Sangre  Real  azul  esfdn  hi  paz  y  la 
gloria  de  Espafia  ;  en  su  dano  la  vergiknza.  The  substance  of  which 
is,  in  English :  '  Blessed  be  that  One  whose  kingdom  is  eternal,  and 
without  contradictions  or  disappointments.  In  the  blue  royal  blood 
is  the  peace  and  the  glory  of  Spain  ;  in  its  loss  is  shame  and  confusion.' 

"  And  then  he  turned  and  went  out  as  grandly  as  he  came.  Where- 
upon, as  soon  as  the  courtiers  could  get  breath,  there  was  fine  disput- 
ing ;  for  men  and  women  were  then  much  as  they  are  now.  '  The  old 
fool ! '  said  some  ;  '  that's  his  bid  :  who  doesn't  know  that  as  well  as 
he  does  ? '  '  Old  owl ! '  exclaimed  others  ;  '  he  sat  up  all  last  night 
making  that  up.  What  does  he  mean  by  blue,  royal  blood  }  Ha,  ha  ! 
ha !     How  will  her  Majesty  like  the  idea  of  having  a  blue  baby ! ' 

"  But  Ruderic  himself  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  manner  and 
words  of  the  great  Blastifon  ;  and  though  the  nobles  seized  upon  the 
term  blue  blood,  and  would  often  ask  in  derision  of  the  '  blue  blood ' 
of  each  other  (whence  the  term  has  come  seriously  down  to  us  their 
descendants),  yet  he  caused  careful  note  to  be  made  of  the  exact  words. 
And  in  due  time  he  saw  that  which  struck  his  hopeful  soul  as  a  good 
reason  for  it. 

"  When  the  time  of  her  Majesty  came  she  was  in  a  great  fright ;  and 
when  her  infant  was  presented  to  her  view  she  shut  her  eyes  closely, 
and  asked  in  a  feeble  voice,  '  Is  it  blue  ? '  '  Blue  indeed  ! '  was 
the  reply  of  the  royal  monthly  nurse  —  '  blue  indeed  !  He's  rather 
red  now,  but  he'll  be  as  fine  and  white  a  boy  as  you  ever  saw,  and  just 
the  image  of  his  father.' 

"  This  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  the  great  astrologer,  and  for  a  few 
hours  his  reputation  was  entirely  gone  ;  and  the  good  loyal  Visigoths 
who  were  then  the  courtiers  as  you  have  since  then  had  the  Normans 
(and  as  you  now  have  the  Dutch,  if  I  may  be  allowed  in  this  private 
circle  to  say  so),  came  near  mobbing  him.  But  upon  a  close  examin- 
ation of  the  royal  infant  there  was  discovered  in  the  skin  behind  the 
left  ear  a  splotch  about  the  size  of  a  real — " 

"Stop,  Don  Pedro  !  Come  here,  Alfred,"  interrupted  the  dear  old 
lady  Capelsay.  "Turn  your  head,  my  son.  See  here,  Don  Pedro. 
Here  is  just  such  a  purple  mark;  and  there  was  one  on  our  John, 
though  his  hair  now  covers  it ;  and  one  on  Charles  ;  and  on  Lucy  — 
Why,  all  our  children  have  it.     It  runs  in  my  husband's  family — " 
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"  No  doubt,  much  respected  Madam,"  replied  Don  Pedro,  "  and  a 
noble  Capelsay  upon  the  throne  of  "Spain  would  certainly  be  of  ad- 
vantage. But  the  mark  found  upon  the  royal  infant  was  not  purple. 
It  was  blue  ;  a  dark  blue  ;  such  as  may  sometimes  be  found  around 
the  contused  eye  of  one  of  your  hearty  Englishmen. 

"It  was  a  very  remarkable  mark,  and  the  most  accurate  and 
minute  measurements  were  taken  of  it  by  the  Royal  Engineers-in-Chief ; 
and  the  exact  directions  and  bearings  of  every  angle  and  curve  of  it 
were  determined  by  the  Chief  Royal  Astronomers  and  Royal  Navi- 
gators ;  and  its  color  and  shadings  were  laboriously  described  by  a 
conclave  of  the  most  eminent  painters  and  literary  men  of  the  king- 
dom. Every  pains  was  taken  to  secure  precision  ;  and  it  turned  out 
the  next  day  that  every  one  of  the  courtiers  who,  it  was  thought,  had 
gone  to  mob  Blastifon,  had  really  gone  there  with  the  sole  intent  of 
preventing  his  being  mobbed,  and  all  of  them  thereafter  kept  up  and 
even  increased  their  devotion  to  that  great  man.  Ruderic  himself 
could  not  do  enough  for  the  great  astrologer  —  a  very  common  oc- 
currence to  kings  and  others  who  have  such  subjects  to  reward. 

'•'■  Dichoso  Rey  !  Dichosa  Edad !  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  ladies  ; 
the  contemplation  of  the  then  perfect  peace  and  glory  of  my  dear 
country  caused  me  to  forget  myself  Ruderic  was  a  happy  king  ;  the 
condition  of  his  people  was  happy  ;  and  the  Sangre  Real  was  safe. 
The  future  seemed  secure. 

"  But  alas  !  a  terrible  age  was  coming  ;  and  it  began  before  the 
royal  child  was  ten  years  old.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  Moslem  hosts  were  taking  possession  of  all  worth  having, 
in  order  to  convert  to  their  faith  all  worth  saving ;  and  under  Muza 
ben  Noseir  had  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  west, 
and  to  the  deserts  of  the  south.  In  his  repose  at  Tangier,  Muza  ben 
Noseir  heard  from  the  natives,  and  from  some  perfidious  Spaniard 
renegados,  most  glowing  accounts  of  Spain  —  the  country  only  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Africa  across  the  calm  sea  which  rolls  between  the 
Straits.  They  spoke  of  its  vast  provinces,  many  rich  cities,  and  pro- 
digious public  monuments  ;  and  represented  that  in  the  beauty  of  its 
skies  it  was  equal  to  Syria,  in  its  temperature  and  climate  equal  to 
Yemen ;  that  it  excelled  India  in  its  sweets  and  flowers,  Egypt  in  its 
fruits  and  bountiful  harvests,  Cathay  in  its  frequent  and  precious 
mines.  It  was  pretended  by  Muza  ben  Noseir,  who  was  a  great  com- 
mander, and  knew  how  to  give  gifts  to  secure  his  position  of  com- 
mand as  well  as  how  to  receive  them  when  he  was  in  command ;  by 
him  it  was  pretended  that  he  cared  not  so  much  for  these  goodly 
things  as  he  did  for  the  many  souls  which  inhabited  this  heavenly 
land,  but  were  dwelling  in  the  spiritual  darkness  and  peril  of  Christi- 
anity. '  They  must  be  rescued  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity,' wrote  he  to  the  Caliph,  Walid  ben  Abdelmelec ;  'and  if  the  hosts 
of  Islam  also  gain  a  rich  empire  for  themselves,  it  will  be  that  much 
more  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  the  followers  of  His 
Prophet.' 

"Went  not  himself,  however,  Muza  ben  Noseir,  but  first  he  sent 
Taric  ben  Zeyad  with  a  small  company  to  spy  out  the  difficulties  of 
landing  a  large  force.     And  when  Taric  returned  with  a  good  report, 
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the  Wall  Muza  charged  him  with  a  large  host  to  cross  over,  land,  and 
conquer.  The  Christians  upon- shore  made  some  opposition,  but 
were  soon  beaten  off;  and  after  the  landing  Taric  burned  his  ships  to 
deprive  his  troops  of  all  hope  of  flight.  Before  they  had  advanced  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  of  the  sea  they  were  met  by  the  great  cavalier  Tadmir 
with  seventeen  hundred  Christians  ;  but  they,  too,  were  easily  beaten 
off.  And  then  Tadmir  wrote  to  Ruderic  that  formidable  and'  strange 
enemies  by  way  of  Africa,  but  whether  from  heaven  or  from  hell  he  , 
did  not  know,  had  landed  to  ravage  the  country  ;  and  he  implored 
the  King  to  hasten  to  repel  them  in  person,  and  with  the  whole  force 
of  his  kingdom. 

"Imagine  the  consternation  caused  by  this  unexpected  news! 
Ruderic  called  for  his  sword,  lance,  and  charger,  and  then  when 
going  to  mount  his  horse  thought  to  call  for  his  armor  (which  haste 
and  forgetfulness  were  a  bad  sign),  and  finally  bethought  him  of  his 
Council  and  Secretaries,  and  called  them  all  together  impetuously. 
Orders  were  given,  composed,  and  revised,  were  copied  and  sealed,^ 
and  then  were  sent  by  swift  couriers  all  over  the  land  to  assemble  the 
Christian  warriors.  The  confusion  and  tumult  spread  from  the  King's 
place  to  every  castle  and  hut  throughout  Spain.  '  They  kill  every 
one  ! '  said  some.  '  They  eat  all  they  kill  ! '  said  others.  '  They  are 
Dcmonios  who  eat  flesh  uncooked!'  said  others,  again.  'They  are 
innumerable,  and  use  no  salt,  the  heathen  !  '  added  still  others. 

"There  was  hurry,  arming,  and  trooping  everyv.'here.  The  high- 
ways were  thronged  with  single  adventurers,  with  squads  and  with 
battalions,  some  on  foot  but  most  on  horseback,  all  hastening  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  And  in  a  few  days  Ruderic  was  able  to  start  to 
the  field  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

"Ah,  it  was  a  dreadful  beginning  to  a  still  more  dreadful  time  ! 
Florinda,  almost  alone,  was  undismayed.  No  timid  girl  was  she  to 
tremble  at  the  first  sound  of  danger,  but  a  woman  of  intellect  and 
fortitude  who  encouraged  her  husband,  as  do  all  sensible  wives  in 
Spain,  upon  the  path  which  she  knew  he  was  bound  to  pursue.  '  Go, 
my  Ruderic,'  said  she,  '  and  sweep  from  the  earth  this  pestilent  scum !  ' 
And  when  the  royal  child  besought  his  parents  to  let  him  go  too  : 
'  No,  my  son,'  was  the  answer  ;  '  it  would  not  really  amuse  you. 
And,  besides,  the  hope  of  Spain  is  centred  in  you,  and  you  might  be 
eaten  up.'  'How  could  they  eat  me  up  if  I  had  on  my  armor?' 
replied  the  undismayed  boy,  in  the  innocence  of  childhood. 

"And  Ruderic  parted  with  his  wife  and  child  and  presented  himself 
at  Guadalede,  in  front  of  the  power  of  Islam,  with  an  army  of  ninety 
thousand  men.  He  had  selected  a  strong  and  active  rear-guard,  so 
that  a  smaller  proportion  of  his  men  straggled  off  and  were  lost  to 
the  service  than  generally  deserts  from  a  new  army. 

"  Three  days  the  dreadful  fray  went  on  with  varying  success  ;  and 
on  the  third  day,  while  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  King  Ruderic 
was  slain. 

"The  glorious  Spanish  army  could  not  as  an  army  survive  the  loss 
of  its  leader.  The  tradition  is  not  precise  upon  the  point,  but  we  are 
justified  by  all  previous  and  subsequent  history  in  believing  that 
Ruderic  had  no  second  in  command  ;  that  he  was  one  of  those  hard 
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fighters  to  his  own  hand  who  confide  their  plans  to  no  man,  and  who 
cannot  brook  one  who  has  the  remotest  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
rival  in  glory.  Otherwise  the  noble  Spanish  army  would  not  have 
dissolved  only  on  account  of  the  loss  of  one  man.  There  could 
indeed  have  been  no  lieutenant ;  and  we  know  too  well  the  lofty  and 
stubborn  pride  of  the  Spaniard  to  suppose  that  Count  This  would  for 
a  moment  give  the  precedence  to  Count  That;  or  that  Don  Such-a- 
ooe  would  allow  Don  Such-another  to  order  him  and  his  troops  about 
unless  he  had  his  commission  to  do  so,  all  signed  and  sealed,  in  his 
pocket  —  supposing  that  they  then  had  pockets.  So,  though  un- 
whipped,  the  Spanish  army  as  an  army  dissolved  itself,  much  to  the 
joy  of  the  enemy,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  do  so  presently 
themselves,  being  thoroughly  beaten.  How  a  small  accident  or  the 
delay  of  a  little  time  may  change  the  whole  history  of  a  nation  ! 

"  But  though  King  Ruderic  was  dead,  the  King  of  Spain  lived.  The 
Sangre  Real,  the  palladium  of  Spain,  was  still  safe  ;  and  swift  messen- 
gers hurried  to  inform  the  Queen  of  the  woe  which  had  come  upon 
the  nation,  and  to  enable  her  to  avert  still  further  woe  by  providing 
for  the  flight  and  ultimate  safety  of  the  boy.  '  All  is  lost  in  Andalusia/ 
said  they,  'or  it  soon  will  be  ;  and  as  for  Castile,  it  is  but  a  mouthful.' 

"  Without  more  ado  the  grand  woman  arranged  to  place  her  son, 
her  only  hope  and  the  ultimate  hope  of  his  country,  in  charge  of  some 
faithful  retainers,  and  send  him  to  Segovia  ;  and  then  she  set  herself 
to  work  to  organize  the  home  troops  and  the  few  terrified  survivors 
of  Guadalede  who  had  arrived,  into  an  army  of  defence  for  the 
ancient  capital  city  Tolaitola,  now  Toledo,  into  the  palace  of  which 
Ruderic  had,  after  the  birth  of  their  son,  removed  from  his  own 
castle  near  Villa  Nueva  del  Rey  in  Cordova. 

"Not  many  weeks  did  she  have  for  preparation.  The  enemy  was 
indeed  valiant,  but  the  fears  of  the  noble  and  innocent  population  of 
Spain  made  their  valor  vastly  the  more  effective  ;  and  for  the  most 
part,  the  overrunning  of  the  country  of  Andalusia  and  Granada, 
and  the  approach  through  New  Castile,  was  only  limited  by  the  speed 
and  endurance  of  their  horses.  Almost  all  the  great  warriors  of 
Spain  who  were  not  killed  at  the  ill-fated  Guadalede  were  wandering 
fugitives.  As  the  terror  of  the  enemy  increased  with  the  approach  of 
Taric,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  upon  whom  the  Queen 
had  counted,  fled  from  the  city  with  their  families;  rightly  judging 
that  with  their  families  they  could  build  up  elsewhere  a  city  equal  to 
Toledo,  if  it  should  be  destroyed,  but  that  Nature  would  strive  in 
vain  to  re-create  a  progeny  like  theirs  if  they  should  be  destroyed. 

"When  the  first  flying  scouts  of  the  enemy  were  reported  to  have 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puerto  San  Vincente,  Florinda 
hurried  away  her  son  to  pass  the  mountains  to  Segovia,  in  Old  Castile, 
and  herself  remained  to  conduct  the  defence.  In  a  few  days  Taric 
thundered  for  admission  at  the  gates  of  her  city.  Provisions  even 
then  had  began  to  be  scarce  within  the  walls,  for  the  country  people 
had  for  weeks  been  too  frightened  to  leave  their  homes  to  bring  in 
supplies,  and  the  town-people  had  been  too  timid  to  venture  out  after 
them.  So,  as  Taric  could  not  be  persuaded  by  talk  to  give  over  his 
intention  to  occupy  the  place,  Florinda  left  the  palace  and  crossed 
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the  river  with  a  few  attendants  to  rejoin  her  son,  first  having  agreed 
with  that  great  leader  of  the  hosts  of  the  Crescent  upon  a  truce  for 
one  week,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  if  succors  should  not  have 
arrived,  the  capital  was  to  be  surrendered  at  a  certain  hour.  Taric 
was  glad  and  felt  safe  in  making  this  agreement,  because  his  troops 
were  fatigued  and  he  knew  that  there  were  no  succors  to  arrive  ;  and 
Florinda  rejoiced,  because  she  knew  that  if  affairs  were  properly- 
managed  it  gave  her  a  start  of  a  whole  week,  in  which  time  she  could 
go  far  on  her  way. 

"Tradition  tells  us  that  the  proud  and  affectionate  lady  wept  sorely 
as,  clad  in  sombre  habiliments,  she  took  her  way  that  night  down  the 
steep  declivity  to  the  little  boat  at  the  foot  which  was  to  bear  her 
across  the  river,  over  which  most  of  her  attendants  had  already 
passed.  It  was  a  grievous  thing  to  flee  from  her  glory,  to  leave 
the  palace  of  her  husband,  v/hich  w'as  a  great  and  marvellously  fur- 
nis^hed  house  filled  with  very  precious  treasures.  Her  tender  soul 
found  cause  for  grief  in  the  fact  that  the  golden  crown  of  her  husband, 
ornamented  with  precious  stones  and  engraved  with  his  name,  his  birth, 
his  mighty  deeds  and  his  death,  had  not  been  according  to  custom 
added  to  the  twenty-five  others  of  his  Gothic  predecessors  upon  the 
throne  of  Spain  which  Taric  would  find  deposited  in  a  hall  of  the 
palace.  No  such  glorious  record  and  affecting  solace  had  her  husband 
left ;  but  he  had  left  the  still  more  precious  reminder  and  solace,  the 
Sangre  Real,  and  she  would  hasten  to  join  her  son  and  to  support  his 
fortunes. 

"Alas!  the  admirable  lady,  worn  down  by  labors  and  by  grief,  had 
miscalculated  her  strength.  Before  she  reached  San  Ildefonso  she 
sickened,  and  at  that  place  she  died,  commending  her  son,  the  hope 
of  the  glory  of  Spain,  to  the  care  of  his  country. 

"  Behold  then,  dear  ladies,  the  only  representative  of  the  Sangre 
Real  an  orphan  in  care  of  his  countiymen  in  general !  Men  are 
unfortunately  not  like  the  murmurous  hosts  which  make  their  honey. 
Each  man  thinks  himself  the  centre  towards  which  ever}'thing  gravi- 
tates, and  without  which  all  things  would  lose  their  just  proportions ; 
whereas  the  worker-bee,  instinctively  regarding  itself  as  only  a  unit  in 
a  grand  scheme  of  existence,  will  freely  sacrifice  its  life  to  preserve 
not  only  its  actual  but  its  prospective  ruler,  and,  which  is  far  more 
grievous,  will  even  bear  uncomplainingly  the  support  of  its  drones  ; 
though  in  case  of  the  loss  of  its  queen  and  her  royal  progeny  the  hive 
can,  by  the  exquisite  art  which  instinct  has  taught,  produce  another 
royal  line.  This  reflection  magnifies  the  without-reason,  what  you 
English  call  the  unreflecting  action,  of  the  Spanish  people,  who  in 
case  of  its  total  loss  could  not  re-create  or  cause  to  be  reproduced  the 
Sa?igre  Real. 

"Yet  what  could  the  Sangre  Real  expect?  An  orphan  boy  without 
armed  power  or  W'ise  councillors  to  make  himself  respected  or  looked 
up  to  !  When  the  enemy  approached  Segovia  he  fled  to  Palencia  with 
the  few  retainers  he  was  able  to  keep  by  the  attraction  of  his  high 
birth  and  the  remainder  of  his  money  and  jewels ;  from  Palencia  to 
Leon  with  a  still  more  diminished  retinue ;  from  Leon  to  Ovieda,  and 
thence  to  Santillana,  with  only  one  old  man,  his  father's  head  falconer, 
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who  would  not  abandon  him.  At  Santillana  his  faithful  servitor  died 
and  from  the  time  he  left  that  town  to  go  to  Tolosa  authentic  history 
has  lost  sight  of  him. 

"This,  my  much  respected  host  and  dear  ladies,  is  the  genuine 
history  of  that  Sangre  Real  which  it  behooves  all  patriotic  Spaniards 
to  find ;  for,  say  what  we  may,  it  is  not  with  men  as  with  bees :  no  art 
can  convert  an  ordinar}^  man  into  a  true  king  who  shall  leave  a  progeny 
of  true  kings.  My  own  family,  the  antiquity  of  which  I  have  made 
known  to  you,  and  two  or  three  other  families,  are  alone  possessed  of 
the  tradition.  The  expedition  of  Charlemagne  which  ended  so  dis- 
astrously at  Roncesvalles,  not  far  from  Tolosa,  was  inspired  chiefly 
by  a  desire  to  discover  the  Sangre  Real  and  set  its  representative 
again  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  This  I  also  know  from  tradition 
which  is  the  only  true  source  of  whatever  of  history  is  worth  preserv- 
ing. The  real  reason  why  we  (those  whom  fate  has  preserved  in  a 
high  station  in  order  to  preserve  this  tradition),  the  only  reason  why 
we  are  faithful  to  the  throne  in  all  changes  is  that  we  desire  to  have  it 
upheld  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  true  Sangre  Real,  which  is  to 
deliver  Spain  from  all  internal  woes  and  external  fears. 

"If  you  ask  me  what  hope  we  can  have  now  that  nine  hundred 
years  have  passed,  I  can  answer  that  we  have  a  most  reasonable 
and  sure  hope.  We  argue  in  this  way :  the  prediction  of  Blastifon 
has  certainly  been  fulfilled  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  confusion  (not 
shame !  the  noble  Spaniard  has  no  shame  to  regret)  which  should 
ensue  upon  the  loss  of  the  Sangre  Real.  That  fact  establishes  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  prediction  in  all  its  parts.  But  would  heaven 
have  allowed  its  stars  to  take  the  trouble  to  prognosticate  safety  and 
glory  to  the  nation  so  long  as  the  Sajtgre  Real  remained  upon  the 
throne,  if  that  were  to  be  the  case  for  only  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ?  We 
think  not ;  and  many  circumstances  confirm  our  opinion. 

"Remark,  I  pray  you,  that  including  Ruderic  the  last  there  were 
twenty-six  Gothic  kings  of  Spain,  and  that  including  Abu  Abdallah 
the  last  there  were  just  twenty-six  Moorish  kings  of  Spain.  It  is 
true  we  are  now  only  at  the  sixth  since  the  accursed  infidels  were 
driven  from  the  country  and  all  its  divers  shattered  states  were  re- 
united ;  and  though  I  can  never  see  it,  what  is  more  cheering  to  the 
heart  of  the  true  Spaniard  than  that  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  four 
hundred  years  hence  (what  matters  the  length  of  time  so  it  come  at 
last !),  the  true  Sangre  Real  shall  again  sit  upon  the  throne,  and  peace 
and  glory  shall  again  take  up  their  abode  in  the  great  kingdom  !  See 
what  has  already  been  done  since  a  Christian  king  reigned.  New 
worlds  have  been  discovered,  and  new  peoples  \  great  wars  have  been 
successfully  waged  ;  we  have,  in  fine,  had  plenty  of  glory,  but  during 
that  glorious  time  no  peace.  See  what  it  is  at  this  moment.  We 
have  plenty  of  peace  but  not  a  little  bit  of  glory.  But  when  the 
Sangre  Real  shall  appear  we  shall  have  perfect  peace  and  great  glory, 
and  Spain  shall  again  be  the  chief  arbiter  of  nations  ! 

"  Of  course  it  will  reappear.  There  can  be  no  'reasonable  doubt 
-about  it.  The  periodical  nature  of  all  earthly  changes  in  affairs 
would  make  us  to  know  it  even  if  there  were  no  true  and  solemn  pre- 
diction expressly  to  that  effect.     How  it  will  appear  is  a  matter  of 
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small  moment.  Our  theory  with  regard  to  its  disappearance  is  this  : 
The  young  king  was  at  most  fourteen  years  old  when  he  was  last 
heard  of;  as  strong  and  lusty  a  stripling  and  as  fond  of  Infernaculo 
and  other  boyish  games  as  the  healthiest  son  of  the  poorest  peasant 
in  the  land — which,  allow  me  to  say,  charming  ladies,  is  a  most 
nonsensical  comparison  which  I  make  to  be  in  the  fashion.  To  be 
more  true  to  the  nature  of  things,  his  own  father  could  not  have  been 
more  vital  and  more  boisterous  in  his  childhood.  Bereft  of  station 
and  friends,  in  a  strange  corner  of  his  own  land,  and  destitute  of 
means,  he  no  doubt  sought  employment ;  and  as  his  childish  impres- 
sions wore  off  by  the  attrition  of  his  passions,  ajjpetites,  and  labor  for 
existence,  he  settled  down  into  a  superior  sort  of  countrj'man.  If  he 
died  and  left  no  children  the  prediction  was  false.  But  the  prediction 
was  true  ;  therefore  he  lived  and  married  and  left  children,  who  in 
their  turn  did  the  same,  and  will  in  their  turn  do  the  same  until  the 
prediction  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  hope  as  well  as  to  the  letter.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  all  of  his  descendants  have  had  and  have  that 
same  blue  mark  behind  the  ear;  nor  would  just  such  a  mark  be 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  prediction.  We  do  suppose  and  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  blue  mark  runs  in  the  family,  and  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  true  Sangre  Real  who  next  is  seated  upon  the  throne  will 
have,  or  his  respected  mother  will  remember  that  he  had,  blue  about 
him  somewhere,  so  as  to  mark  him  as  of  the  Sangre  Real."'' 

Don  Pedro  by  this  time  had  become  very  declamatory,  losing  the 
measured  solemnity  with  which  he  told  most  of  his  story.  And  after 
a  few  more  loud  words  about  the  future  and  past  glory  of  his  country, 
he  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  and  making  a  formal  bow,  said : — 

"  You,  much  my  respected  host,  and  you,  dear  ladies,  in  the  weeks 
that  I  have  been  here  you  allow  me  the  liberty  to  choose  ray  time  to 
go  to  bed,  and  do  not  as  do  our  more  ceremonious  Spaniards,  who 
will  often  keep  each  other  up  all  night,  protesting  now  and  then  in 
turns  that  he  or  she  never  retires  early,  but  does  not  wish  to  keep  the 
other  up  :  each  fearing  to  appear  inclined  to  leave  the  society  of  the 
other.  I  relate  this  as  a  matter  of  curious  local  manners  ;  but  I 
avail  myself  of  your  frank  manners  and  true  politeness  to  say  good- 
night. May  you  have  pleasant  dreams,  and  may  neither  visions  nor 
^  hopes  about  the  Sangre  Real  ^\%\v^x\)  the  rest  of  the  ladies." 

After  he  had  gone  out  the  old  lady  Capelsay  said : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Don  Pedro,  Pa  ?  " 

"Pshaw!  Mother,"  interrupted  the  eldest  son;  "up  in  London 
ladies  don't  call  their  husbands  Pa." 

"  See  here,  Master  John,"  said  the  father,  who  always  ruled  with  a 
firm  hand;  "your  mother  is  not  to  be  schooled  into  London  fine 
manners  by  you  !  "  Then,  more  gently  :  "Go  to  bed,  my  son,  if  you 
are  sleepy." 

"  I  beg  Mother's  pardon,  Sir,  and  yours  too,"  said  the  son  with 
gentleness;  "I  am  not  at  all  sleepy,  and  I  should  really  like  to  hear 
your  opinion." 

"  About  what  ? "  asked  the  father.  • 

"  About  Don  Pedro  and  his  story,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It's  a  very  good  story,"  said  the  father. 
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"But  what  do  you  think  of  the  truth  of  it?  "   asked  John. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  its  truth  makes  any  difference,"  replied  the 
old  gentleman.  "  Thank  my  stars  and  garters,  I'm  no  Spaniard,  so 
I  don't  have  to  trust  to  it." 

"But  if  we  were  Spaniards,"  insisted  John,  "  I  should  think  that 
it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  to  us." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  answered  his  father.  "It  might  make  a  difference  to 
those  alive  when  the  twenty-sixth  king  mounts  the  throne,  but  — " 

"  Then  you  think  the  story  true  ?  "  interrupted  John. 

"Wait,  Sir,"  said  his  father;  "I  didn't  say  so.  I  say  nothing  at 
all  about  the  truth  of  the  story  ;  and  I  wish  you'd  quit  your  witness- 
box  ways  with  me.  All  that  I  say  is  that  it  is  a  very  good  story,  and, 
true  or  false,  history  is  filled  with  stories  neither  half  so  probable  nor 
so  good.     It's  true  enough  for  all  useful  purposes,  so  you  believe  it." 

"  Then  you  don't  believe  it?  "  said  John. 

"  Go  to  bed,  Sir  !  "  thundered  the  father,  half  good-humoredly  ; 
"it's  none  of  your  business  what  I  believe."  And  then,  when  his 
son  had  taken  up  his  candle  and  left  the  room,  smiling,  he  continued  : 
"  Really  that  boy  is  disagreeably  sharp,  and'  I  pity  the  girl  who 
marries  him.  I'm  glad  my  other  sons  are  such  dunderheads" — a 
remark   which  had   its  sweet  and   its   sour  to  the   couple  of  young 

sweethearts  who  were  still  in  the  room. 

******** 

Now,  my  dear  reader,  I  have  told  you  my  story  of  the  San  Greal, 
or  Holy  Grail ;  and  am  glad  to  see  that  you  like  it  so  well.  There  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  sound  of  San  Greal  and  that  of 
Sangre  Real ;  but,  as  you  perceive,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  substance  and  probability  of  the  two  stories.  I,  John  Capelsay 
of  Georgia,  am  of  the  opinion  of  the  older  Capelsay  of  England  : 
that  it  makes  very  little  odds  whether  it  be  true  or  not  true,  so  you 
believe  it.  Everything  which  does  not  personally  concern  us  here  or 
hereafter  is  in  the  same  category,  and  we  may  indifferently  believe  or 
withhold  our  belief — except  for  this,  that  it  is  so  much  more  com- 
fortable to  believe  when  we  can  do  so  without  manifest  folly. 

Don  Pedro,  it  was  discovered  by  the  young  folk,  was  as  great  a 
story-teller  as  Queen  Scheherazade  herself;  and  I  may  hereafter  en- 
tertain you  with  some  of  his  true  tales,  if  you  desire  it.  Ah,  what  a 
capital  writer  I  should  be  —  if  you  could  only  believe  it ! 

John  S.  Holt. 


A   SOLDIER   OF   FORTUNE. 


JAMES  ELLIS  was  born  somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  what  is  now  known  as  Carroll 
count}^,  Marylaod.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  and  his  brother  resolved 
to  abandon  the  old  home  and  go  to  sea  in  search  of  adventures,  with 
an  especial  eye  to  making  their  fortunes  in  the  tropics  ;  so,  travelling 
on  foot  to  Baltimore,  they  shipped  in  a  schooner  bound  for  the  West 
Indies.  When  out  for  a  number  of  days  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  and 
the  cargo  and  most  of  the  crew  lost.  Ellis  and  his  brother,  however, 
got  safe  to  shore  ;  and  after  a  journey  on  foot  of  over  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  nearest  seaport,  they  found  a  Portuguese  merchantman 
driven  there  by  stress  of  weather,  and  shipped  aboard  her  for  Brazil. 
When  but  three  days  out  at  sea  the  vessel  went  to  pieces  in  a  storm, 
and  every  soul  on  board  save  Ellis  perished.  Ellis  was  picked  up 
by  a  Spanish  ship  from  Barcelona,  and  carried  to  New  Orleans. 

He  now  concluded  to  abandon  the  sea.  New  Orleans  was  in  those 
times  the  resort  of  many  daring  adventurers  and  freebooters,  and  in  a 
few  months  Ellis  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  boldest 
and  most  abandoned  of  these  men.  For  four  years  he  lived  in  and 
about  the  city,  drifting  up  and  down  the  river  as  inclination  or  business 
demanded.  His  life  was  one  of  daily  danger  and  excitement.  He 
became  proficient  in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  while  the 
loose  habits  prevailing  at  the  time  on  the  river  were  not  without  their 
influence  upon  him.  He  soon  became  an  adept  at  swearing,  horse- 
trading,  drinking,  and  card-playing ;  and  while  he  at  first  shunned 
the  desperate  personal  encounters  so  common  in  that  region  at  the 
time,  still  his  associates  and  habits  in  time  forced  him  into  them,  and. 
before  the  four  years  were  out  he  had  fought  half-a-dozen  duels,  and 
in  hand-to-hand  struggles  had  killed  men,  although  on  several  occasions 
he  had  fared  badly  and  received  desperate  wounds.  Thus  he  came 
to  be  classed  with  the  most  daring  and  reckless  spirits  on  the  river. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year,  in  a  bloody  battle,  he  killed  his  man, 
and  that  under  peculiarly  aggravated  circumstances.  He  was  charged 
with  having  brought  on  the  fight  in  order  to  kill  his  personal  enemy. 
Individual  members  of  the  clan  censured  him  severely,  while  the 
personal  friends  of  the  deceased  talked  freely  of  vengeance.  Whether 
Ellis's  part  in  this  tragedy  was  as  discreditable  as  was  reported  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  flee  the  country.  The 
authorities,  too,  felt  called  upon  to  rid  the  settlement  of  these  danger- 
ous pests,  and  Ellis  and  a  dozen  others  were  marked  down  as  proper 
persons  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  outraged  and  violated  laws  of  this 
territory.  So  the  outlaws  of  Natchez  and  New  Orleans  organised  an 
expedition  whose  primary  objects  were  marauding,  warring  against 
legitimate  commerce,  and  accumulating  dollars.  The  Rio  Grande 
was  selected  as  the  point  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  these 
desperadoes,  and  they  elected  one   Captain  Delacroix  the  leader  of 
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the  expedition.  This  man  had  been  engaged  in  most  of  the  filibuster- 
ing and  piratical  raids  upon  Spanish  merchantmen  in  southern 
waters,  and  for  many  years  was  the  leading  spirit  in  keeping  the  cities 
and  commercial  circles  of  the  tropics  in  a  continual  ferment. 

At  last  the  party,  well-armed  and  with  plunder  and  property  enough 
to  enrich  a  country,  crossed  the  "Great  River"  and  started  west- 
ward. But  their  vv'ell-matured  plans  were  destined  to  disastrous 
failure.  They  passed  through  a  wild  country,  infested  by  hostile 
Indians  who  raided  at  pleasure  upon  Texas  plantations,  and  foraged 
at  will  into  the  Mexican  settlements  toward  the  west.  They  hunted 
on  the  Nueces,  Brazos,  and  Trinity,  and  camped  in  defiance  of 
Mexican  authority  on  any  spot  in  the  then  province  of  Texas.  Ellis 
and  his  friends  had  just  fairly  entered  the  unpeopled  pampas  when  a 
band  of  wild  Comanches  rode  down  upon  them,  surveyed  the  invaders 
at  a  safe  distance,  then  turning  about,  collected  their  scattered  forces, 
and  made  war  from  that  time  on  upon  the  little  band.  Not  a  day 
passed  without  a  skirmish  ;  never  did  men  fight  with  more  bravery 
and  desperation.  In  one  of  these  encounters  Captain  Delacroix  fell, 
after  killing  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  six  of  his  assailants.  His 
comrades,  at  midnight,  sunk  the  body  of  their  leader  into  the  Brazos  ; 
and  leaving  no  sign  to  mark  the  place,  continued  their  flight  westward. 
Their  prospects  were  gloomy,  and  their  plans  had  no  longer  the 
appearance  of  practicability.  Backward  they  could  not  go  ;  there 
was  a  bare  possibility  of  reaching  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  unanimous 
voice  was  "  forward  !  " 

Twenty  miles  east  of  San  Antonio  the  party  came  suddenly  upon  a 
large  detachment  of  Mexican  troops,  when  a  bloody  struggle  ensued, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  some  forty  Mexicans  and  the  complete  discomfi- 
ture of  Ellis  and  his  surviving  comrades.  Prisoners  and  plunder  were 
carried  to  the  then  capital  of  Texas,  where  a  court-martial  was  called 
and  all  save  Ellis  condemned  to  be  shot.  Ellis  spoke  Spanish  pretty 
fluently,  and  it  is  possible  this  fact  may  have  influenced  the  tribunal  in 
his  case.  At  all  events,  without  testimony  or  justice  the  sentence  was 
published,  and  the  next  morning  at  sunrise  he  witnessed  the  execution 
by  musketry  of  his  friends  on  the  plaza  of  the  town.  The  booty 
captured  was  confiscated  by  the  officers,  as  he  subsequently  learned. 
Soon  after  this  summary  proceeding  Ellis  was  released  from  confine- 
ment and  hurried  off  under  a  strong  guard  to  Matamoros,  where  he 
was  allowed  to  walk  the  streets,  but  was  forbidden  to  pass  the  gates. 
Whether  from  a  desire  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  captivity  (his 
diary  is  entirely  silent  upon  the  subject)  or  from  necessity,  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  a  silver-plater,  and  soon  displayed  wonderful 
ingenuity  in  the  art.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he  excelled  his 
employer,  upon  which  he  set  up  business  for  himself,  and  becoming 
exceedingly  popular  amassed  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  But 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the*  restraints  of  a  species  of  im 
prisonment,  and  on  several  occasions  attempted  to  escape.  Crossing 
the  river  for  that  purpose,  he  was  once  fairly  on  his  way  into  Texas, 
but  was  pursued,  captured  and  brought  back  in  disgrace.  After  this 
he  was  closely  watched,  and  subsequently  he  was  notified  that  he 
would  be  sent  to  the  Citv  of  Mexico.     On  the  next  day  he  started  on 
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foot,  guarded  by  ten  lancers.  The  journey  was  completed  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  but  he  was  so  prostrated  by  rapid  marches  that 
some  days  elapsed  before  he  could  summon  strength  to  appear  before 
the  authorities.  A  week  thereafter  he  inquired  what  disposition  was 
to  be  niade  of  him.  He  demanded  the  cause  of  his  detention  and  treat- 
ment, and  insisted  upon  a  trial.  To  his  repeated  interrogatories  no 
response  was  made,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  boldness  and  undisguised 
indignation  rather  aggravated  than  improved  his  position.  The  Vice- 
regal government  was  still  in  existence  j  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  not 
then  begun  its  sweep,  and  absolutism  in  the  administration  of  law  was 
grinding  with  remorseless  indiscrimination  an  abject  race  into  the 
dust.  The  city  "  set  in  a  silver  sea  "  was  rich  in  doubloons  and 
dollars,  the  equipages  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  descendants  were 
princely,  and  the  court  of  the  Viceroy  was  incalculably  rich  and  mag- 
nificent, exercising  at  the  time  a  power  absolute  and  ostentatious  as 
any  potentate  of  Europe.  This  was  the  status  of  Mexico  when  Ellis 
entered  the  beautiful  capital ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  type  of  the  past 
three  centuries. 

After  a  year's  delay  he  was  one  morning  abruptly  ordered  to  prison 
at  Acapulco.  Ten  minutes  thereafter  he  was  mounted  upon  a  mule, 
his  arms  pinioned  to  his  side,  and  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  band 
of  Spanish  soldiers.  Thus  he  journeyed  westward  for  days  through 
barrancas  and  over  bleak  hills,  down  the  Pacific  slope  to  the  sea. 
There  he  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement  for  three  years.  For  two 
years  of  this  time  he  saw  nor  conversed  with  no  living  human  being 
save  his  guard.  He  heard  no  sound  save  the  monotonous  tread  of  the 
sentinel  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  and  the  roar  of  the  waves  fuming 
and  fretting  against  the  walls  of  his  prison.  From  the  little  window 
fronting  the  sea  he  could  discern  the  distant  sails  drifting  tov.ard 
the  harbor,  the  birds  dipping  into  the  waves,  while  he,  beyond  hope  of 
help  or  rescue,  v/as  denied  the  freedom  of  exercise  and  pure  air. 
Still  he  was  not  wholly  alone,  for  lizards,  centipedes  and  spiders  ran 
boldly  about  his  cell  and  disputed  possession  during  the  weary  nights 
with  the  lonely  prisoner.  Even  this  company,  Ellis  admits,  was  some 
relief  from  the  ceaseless  monotony  of  this  horrible  existence.  There, 
with  a  bit  of  lead,  upon  the  margin  of  a  Spanish  prayer-book  he  wrote 
an  account  of  his  adventures,  wrongs  and  indignation.  In  this  brief 
narrative  he  barely  refers  to  his  early  life,  and  the  references  to  his 
later  career  on  the  Mississippi  are  exceedingly  brief 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  a  priest  was  introduced  into  his 
cell,  and  shared  with  him  for  another  year  the  wretched  accommoda- 
tions the  prison  afforded.  This  accession  made  life  more  tolerable, 
but  he  never  became  thoroughly  despondent  and  never  abandoned  the 
hope  of  escape.  At  the  close  of  the  third  year  he  made  an  attempt 
to  free  himself  and  his  companion,  but  was  detected  and  sharply 
reprimanded,  while  the  more  unfortunate  and  less  culpable  priest  was 
tried  and  shot.  He  was  never  able  to  account  for  this  barbarous  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  commandant.  Subsequently  he  made 
another  effort,  and  was  captured  while  scaling  the  outer  wall  of  the 
fort.  This  time  the  fates  seem  to  have  deserted  him,  for  an  order 
from  the  officer  the  same  day  fixed  the  hour  of  his  execution.     "  At 
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last,"  he  said,  *'  I  am  to  die,  without  a  chance  even  of  resistance  ; " 
and  had  not  the  insurgents  under  Morales  made  a  somewhat  for- 
midable demonstration  against  the  post  on  that  day,  it  is  probable  the 
career  of  Ellis  would  have  ended  here  and  his  fate  remained  unknown 
to  this  day.  Considering  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  husband  all  available  resources,  so  the  execution  was 
deferred.  The  commandant,  putting  useless  muskets  in  the  hands  of 
Ellis  and  others,  set  them  to  guard  a  section  of  the  beleaguered  walls 
not  then  threatened  by  the  besiegers.  The  opportunity  so  long- 
prayed  for  by  Ellis  had  come  at  last,  in  a  way  he  little  expected ; 
so  organising  his  small  band  of  prisoners,  he  broke  through  the 
walls,  passed  out  at  midnight,  joined  the  patriots,  made  known  the 
weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  proposed  a  plan  for  capturing  the 
fortress.  His  bearing  and  boldness  attracted  the  notice  of  Morales, 
who  eagerly  listened,  and,  deeming  the  time  auspicious  for  an  assault, 
put  Ellis  at  the  head  of  a  storming  party.  Before  daybreak  the 
cheers  of  the  patriots  announced  the  fall  of  Acapulco.  Thus  the 
newly-made  colonel  before  sunrise  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
tri-color  of  the  revolutionists  wave  triumphantly  over  the  Spanish 
stronghold. 

Of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  the  country  Ellis  was  wholly 
ignorant.  No  news  had  been  allowed  to  reach  him  in  his  prison,  and 
until  this  night  he  knew  nothing  of  the  revolution  which  was  sweep- 
ing like  a  tempest  over  the  land.  He  was  surprised  at  its  extent,  and 
entered  heartily  into  the  plans  of  its  leaders.  Hidalgo,  the  patriot 
priest,  the  genius  of  the  revolt,  had  been  driven  northward,  was 
shot,  and  his  undisciplined  followers  scattered  like  leaves  by  the  royal 
troops.  This  pioneer  martyr  to  liberty  in  Mexico  was  succeeded  by 
Morales  —  not  a  better  man  but  an  abler  leader  —  who  gathered  an 
army,  fought  up  and  down  the  country,  pursuing  and  pursued,  defeated 
one  day,  victorious  the  next,  until  he  had  traversed  almost  every 
province  in  tKe  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain. 

The  signal  service  rendered  the  patriot  cause  by  Ellis  assured  his 
rapid  promotion,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  he  held  the 
second  position  in  the  revolutionary  army.  He  took  part  in  all  the 
important  engagements  after  the  fall  of  Acapulco.  He  led  all  the 
forlorn  hopes,  and  in  person  commanded  the  rear-guard  in  retreats. 
He  exhibited  unusual  military  ability  and  a  wonderful  capacity  to  or- 
ganise the  disorderly  and  ignorant  masses  of  recruits. 

Some  time  during  the  war  Ellis  was  sent  by  the  revolutionists  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  Washington,  to  enlist  for  their  cause  the  sympathy,  and, 
if  possible,  the  assistance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  now  become  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  was 
indeed  thoroughly  Mexicanised.  His  reception  at  Washington  was 
not  at  all  encouraging ;  but  he  never  published  the  cause  of  his 
failure,  nor  do  the  records  at  the  capital,  except  in  brief,  refer  to  the 
action  of  the  Envoy.  Disappointed  and  disgusted,  he  left  Washing- 
ton, going  overland  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  left  young  Almonte 
to  be  educated.  Almonte  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  General  Morales, 
and  figured  in  most  of  the  prominent  political  events  of  Mexico 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire  of  Maximilian.     At  New  Orleans  he 
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was  apprised  of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  revolutionists  and  the 
execution  of  Morales  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  He  did  then  what 
few  men  would  have  done  :  he  immediately  embarked  for  Vera  Cruz. 
Once  in  Mexico,  he  engaged  zealously  in  plots  and  revolts  against  the 
existing  government.  But  the  spirit  of  the  patriots,  after  so  long  a 
struggle,  was  broken.  The  masses  were  ready  again  to  bow  their 
heads  and  submit  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror. 

In  the  jneantime  Ellis  was  outlawed  and  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  He  might  have  escaped  to  his  native 
land,  but  he  would  not.  He  was  the  companion  of  Victoria  while 
hiding  from  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  barrancas  and  mountains  of 
the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  after  several  years  of  suffering  and 
privation,  he  made  a  bold  push  across  the  country  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
where,  joining  a  body  of  patriots  then  gathered  in  the  mountains,  he 
again  publicly  defied  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy.  Once  he  was 
captured  by  the  loyalists  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  These  wretched 
troops  were  drawn  up  and  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  patriot  General. 
Six  balls  struck  Ellis  in  the  body ;  but  owing  to  the  indifferent  charac- 
ter of  the  arms  and  ammunition  used,  only  two  of  the  balls  penetrated 
the  skin.  When  the  smoke  drifted  away  the  condemned  man  stood 
unharmed.  Mexicans  are  superstitious  ;  and  in  the  confusion  incident 
to  this  miraculous  escape,  Ellis  stepped  aside,  darted  into  the  chap- 
paral,  and  was  soon  beyond  pursuit.  In  a  few  days  he  was  among  his 
friends,  again  inciting  them  by  words  and  action  to  resistance  and 
revolution. 

When  Iturbide  began  his  crusade  against  the  Spanish  power  in 
4%Mexico.  Ellis  was  one  of  his  strongest  supporters.  He  fought  in 
every  considerable  engagement  until  the  independence  of  the  country 
was  assured.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  first  empire,  Iturbide 
made  him  Minister  of  War,  and  soon  thereafter  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  Duke  de  Cuernavaca.  The  somewhat  inconsistent  action 
of  the  patriot  Ellis  in  accepting  office  under  and  supporting  an  empire, 
must  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  the 
spirit  prevalent  in  that  turbulent  land.  Living  in  that  country  and 
forced  to  meet  Mexicans  on  their  own  ground,  he  became  in  some 
sense  a  Mexican. 

About  this  period  Ellis  {Duke  Allace,  as  he  was  called)  married  a 
Mexican  lady  of  great  beauty  and  wealth,  and  purchased  a  large 
hacienda  in  the  province  of  Cuernavaca.  There  he  built  an  almost 
regal  mansion  and  lived  in  great  affluence.  When  the  new  empire  fell 
to  pieces  and  Iturbide  was  banished,  Ellis  refused  to  be  purchased, 
and  leaving  the  country  took  up  his  abode  in  France.  For  some  time 
he  wandered  up  and  down  Europe,  feted  and  honored  at  every 
court ;  for  the  prowess  and  fame  of  the  man  had  passed  into  history, 
and  his  deeds  and  marvellous  exploits  had  already  been  made  the 
subject  of  romance  and  story  in  France  and  Spain.  In  Paris  and 
Brussels  he  waited  for  the  wheel  of  fortune  to  turn  in  Mexico,  as  he 
knew  it  soon  must.  He  did  not  wait  long.  In  less  than  a  year  he 
was  summoned  home,  and  again  engaged  with  vigor  and  spirit  in  the 
troubles  and  wars  of  the  Republic.  He  fought  at  Puebla  and  Vera 
Cruz,  and  was  again  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the   National 
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Guard,  and  became  chief  adviser  to  Santa  Ana.  This  ambitious  and 
able  General  offered  him  a  position  in  his  cabinet,  but  he  declined  the 
honor.  He  remained  in  the  army,  and  subsequently  held  important 
places  under  the  Government.  Some  time  previous  to  the  Mexican 
War  he  retired  from  the  service  of  his  adopted  country,  spending  the 
winters  in  the  capital  and  the  summers  upon  his  estate. 

One  othei:  fact  worthy  of  mention  we  must  not  omit.  During  the 
,winter  of  1830  he  visited  the  United  States  upon  a  secret  mission, 
travelled  over  most  of  the  country,  and  became  the  guest  of  many  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time.  Before  leaving  his  native  land 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  early  home,  and  bowed  his  head  with 
heartfelt  sorrow  over  the  graves  of  all  his  kindred.  There  was, 
indeed,  little  left  to  bind  him  to  his  fatherland,  now  that  his  family 
and  kindred  had  all  been  laid  away  in  the  grave.  He  visited  all  the 
great  cities,  the  forts,  military  schools,  and  arsenals,  and  confessed  as 
he  went  aboard  a  homeward-bound  vessel  that  the  country  was  never 
dearer  to  him  than  at  that  moment. 

At  Vera  Cruz  he  was  welcomed  as  we  welcomed  Lafayette  upon  his 
first  visit  after  the  war  of  independence.  He  then  continued  in  the 
public  service  up  to  the  period  when  his  health  admonished  him  to 
retire,  exposure  and  privation  having  brought  on  premature  old  age. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  contest  of  1846,  and  used  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  war.  A  talented  son  of  his  fell,  gallantly  fighting  at  the 
Molino  del  Rey,  and  was  buried  with  the  Mexican  flag  around  him  ; 
while  a  younger  son,  a  mere  boy,  joined  the  army  under  Scott, 
and  was  assassinated  by  a  Mexican  ruffian  while  serving  in  Walker's 
Texas  cavalry.  At  a  period  anterior  to  the  capitulation  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  Ellis  had  removed  to  that  place.  He  was  gray-headed 
and  an  invalid,  vastly  rich  in  Mexican  dollars  and  honors,  but  rapidly 
drawing  to  the  close  of  his  strange  career. 

It  was  perhaps  a  week  after  the  entrance  of  Scott's  army  that  a 
grand  funeral  cortege  passed  out  of  one  of  the  principal  streets  and 
into  the  central  plaza  of  the  city.  The  procession  was  preceded  by 
solemn  music,  and  moved  slowly  to  the  great  cathedral.  Hundreds 
of  notables,  government  officials,  churchmen,  warriors,  learned  men, 
and  foreign  envoys  were  present  to  do  honor  to  the  dead,  and  rode  in 
the  vast  concourse  of  mourners.  American  officers  and  soldiers  were 
drawn  thither  by  the  unusual  spectacle,  and  witnessed  with  solemn 
interest  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Church  over  the  body  of  this 
most  distinguished  and  honored  man  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  more 
curious  sight  still  to  him  who  knew  the  birth-place  and  history  of  the 
dead. 

That  was  the  funeral  of  James  Ellis,  Duke  of  the  Empire,  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  Minister  of  War,  and  Fomento,  and  Commander  of  the 
National  Guard.  In  a  stately  Andalusian  mansion,  near  the  town 
of  Cuernavaca,  forty  miles  from  Mexico  City,  in  princely  style,  yet 
reside  the  surviving  descendants  of  this  adventurous  Soldier  of  Fortune. 

Enrique  Parmer, 


MR.    PINKERTON'S    MISTAKE. 
II. 

THINGS  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time.  Mr.  Brydone 
still  continued  his  efforts  to  be  friendly  with  Winnie,  with 
varying  success.  Sometimes  she  would  be  very  cordial,  at  another 
time  he  was  snubbed  unmercifully ;  but  between  Mr.  Pinkerton  and 
himself  there  had  grown  up  a  sort  of  antagonistic  feeling,  difficult  to 
define,  still  more  to  account  for.  They  had  not  more  cause  for  dislike 
now  than  they  had  during  the  first  months  of  their  acquaintance. 
They  had  ever  been  the  antipodes  of  each  other ;  but  why  was  it  that 
Mr.  Pinkerton  always  now  felt  irritated  when  he  found  Mr.  Brydone 
at  Mrs.  Holmes's  ?  and  why  especially  did  the  latter  gentleman  dislike 
to  hear  Mr.  Pinkerton  calling  Miss  Holmes  by  her  Christian  name 
so  often,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  family  ? 

When  he  became  conscious  of  this  feeling,  Mr.  Brydone  accused 
himself  of  injustice  —  an  injustice,  though,  born  of  the  natural  reluctance 
he  had  to  see  any  girl  whom  he  liked  so  much  as  Winnie  about  to 
marry  a  man  so  unsuitable  ;  and  all  the  trifles  that  irritated  him  so 
much  indicated  such  a  match  as  probable,  therefore  he  was  angry  : 
no,  not  angry,  but  sorry,  and  determined  to  conquer  his  growing  re- 
pugnance to  Mr.  Pinkerton  ;  and  if  he  was  to  marry  her,  to  hope  the 
best. 

Winnie,  meantime,  was  not  in  an  enviable  frame  of  mind.  She  too 
began  to  regard  Mr.  Pinkerton  with  less  favorable  eyes  than  she 
had  hitherto  done.  She  got  impatient  at  his  fussiness,  at  his  little 
compliments,  and  also  at  his  Winnie-ing  her  so  much  —  (I  am  inclined 
myself  to  take  Mr.  Pinkerton's  part  and  say  he  was  badly  treated, 
and  should  do  so  only  that  he  himself  was  in  blissful  ignorance,  as 
no  difference  was  manifested) ;  but  Winnie's  caprice  was  unjustifiable, 
for  it  was  not  that  he  was  more  fussy  than  usual,  or  took  more  on 
himself  He  had  alvva3's  that  particular  power  of  making  himself  the 
most  conspicuous  person  present ;  nothing  ever  eclipsed  him,  and  he 
always  acted  in  every  one's  house  as  if  he  was  in  his  own,  and  in  his 
own  he  had  ever  been  a  shining  light.  The  Holmeses  had  got  used 
to  him  and  humored  him,  laughing  maybe,  but  never  angered ;  so 
that  Winnie  v/as  unjust. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Brydone,  too,  her  conduct  was  strange  and  in- 
comprehensible. She  had,  as  we  have  seen,  decided  to  pay  him  back 
in  his  own  coin,  as  she  considered  it  to  be  ;  to  return  his  ungallant 
rudeness  with  rudeness,  and  to  scorn  an  offered  friendship  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  languid  dislike  of  cold  conventionality.  She  had 
adhered  to  her  programme  pretty  strictly,  but  it  seemed  that  being 
rude  was  no  displeasing  task ;  for  certainly  she  watched  his  coming 
with  eagerness,  and  directly,  as  soon  as  he  gave  her  a  chance,  snubbed 
him.  If  she  missed  this,  that  is  to  say  if  he  did  not  come  for  his 
snubbing,  she  was  disappointed  and  rather  miserable  altogether.     For 
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INIr.  Brydone,  in  his  efforts  to  cultivate  Winnie's  friendship,  had  taken 
to  walk  over  very  frequently  ;  more  often,  indeed,  than  Mrs.  Brydone 
approved,  for  he  did  not  always  wait  for  the  days  when  she  intended 
to  visit  Mrs.  Holmes  ;  and  he  had  got  into  a  habit  of  reading  aloud 
some  favorite  book.  I  can't  say  he  read  it  to  Winnie,  for  she  sat  far 
off"  stitching  away,  looking  about  hen  and  doing  everything  short  of 
humming  to  prove  that  she  was  paying  no  attention.  But  Mrs. 
Holmes  was  a  listener  ;  she  enjoyed  it,  so  he  read  to  please  her. 
It  may  have  been  this  attention  to  her  mother  perhaps  as  much  as 
liking  to  be  rude  that  caused  Winnie's  disappointment  when  he  did 
not  come  ;  or  it  may  have  been  that,  seeing  so  much  of  him,  she  began 
to  soften  her  opinion,  but  she  would  by  no  means  have  confessed  this. 

They  sav^  about  this  time  rather  less  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  had  to 
visit  a  patient  (one  of  the  few  he  had),  residing  at  some  distance,  tu^o 
or  three  afternoons  a  week. 

One  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Brydone  returned  home  from  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Holmes,  where  he  had  been  alone,  Mrs.  Brydone  asked  after 
both  the  ladies,  and  then  said  : 

"  I  don't  see  Mr.  Pinkerton  often  now,  and  I  never  hear  you  say 
anything  about  him.     What  has  become  of  him  .^  " 

"Why,  Mother,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  you  were  interested  in  him." 

''  I  am  interested  solely  on  account  of  the  Holmeses."  ' 

"Well,  I  hope  and  think  affairs  are  looking  up  for  him.  He  has 
another  patient  to  whom  he  pays  frequent  visits  — much  to  his  pecuniary 
advantage,  I  have  no  doubt ;  I  hope  equally  so  to  the  sufferer,  if 
sufferer  it  is,  for  if  there  is  detital  hypochoJidria  I  think  this  must  be  a 
case." 

"  I  am  really  glad  to  hear  it.  I  wonder  when  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Holmes  will  take  place  ?  " 

Mr.  Brydone  scalded  himself  with  the  tea  he  was  drinking, 
grumbled  at  his  carelessness,  and  then  asked  : 

"Do  you  think  it  is  certain  that  it  will  take  place  at  all .-'  " 

"Dear  me,  yes.     It  is  Mrs.  Holmes's  dearest  wish." 

"Ah!  but  it  may  not  be  Miss  Holmes's." 

"I  have  special  reasons  for  believing  that  when  he  proposes  she 
will  not  refuse." 

"  But  suppose  he  does  not  propose  ?  " 

"That  is  supposing  for  supposing's  sake.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
him  there  as  you  and  I  have  can  have  no  doubt."  And  Maurice, 
when  he  thought  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's  manner,  was  obliged  to  agree 
with  his  mother  that  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

That  night  Mr.  Brydone  had  a  question  to  ask  himself  Why  had 
he  been  so  annoyed  when  his  mother  mentioned  Winnie's  marriage  ? 
What  difference  after  all  could  this  marriage  make  to  him  ?  But  he  felt 
that  it  would  make  all  the  dilTerence.  He  sat  himself  down  and 
asked  why  his  plans  of  friendship  could  not  be  extended  to  Mrs. 
Pinkerton  as  easily  as  to  Miss  Holmes,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  not;  that  he  loved  Winnie  Holmes  —  yes,  despite 
her  rudeness  and  coldness,  he  loved  her  so  well  that  to  see  her  the 
wife  of  another  would  take  the  brightest  page  from  his  life.  Though 
he  now  owned  it  to  himself  for  the  first  time,  Maurice  had  long  been 
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dimly  conscious  of  something  of  the  kind.  Deep  down  in  his  heart 
lay  an  instinct  that  Winnie  was  much  to  him,  but  he  had  always 
smothered  this  boding  with  the  thought  of  his  strong  brotherly  feeling, 
his  wish  to  serve  Winnie  in  every  friendly  way.  He  had  been  a  great 
coward,  and  had  never  had  the  courage  to  drag  this  lurking  conscious- 
ness forth  to  the  light  to  examine  it  and  know  what  it  meant.  It  had 
to  be  done  sooner  or  later  :   better  had  it  been  sooner. 

Maurice  told  himself  all  this  with  bitterness.  He  was,  oddly  enough, 
ashamed,  not  of  his  love  but  of  himself;  that  he,  knowing  the  world 
as  he  did,  should  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  own  self-deception.  And 
then  after  all  these  regrets  came  the  fear  that,  as  his  mother  said, 
Winnie  loved  Mr.  Pinkerton.  It  was  incomprehensible  if  she  did  ; 
but  then  it  was  incomprehensible  why  she  should  put  up  with  his 
frivolities  if  she  did  not.  So  Maurice  argued  ;  but  if  he  knew  the 
world  well,  it  was  evident  he  knew  little  of  women.  However,  in  the 
face  of  this  tangible  cause  for  trouble  he  left  off  scolding  himself,  and 
began  to  think  what  he  ought  to  do.  After  much  consideration  he 
concluded  to  go  to  Mrs.  Holmes's,  to  watch  Winnie  closely,  and  should 
Mr.  Pinkerton  be  there,  note  her  bearing  towards  him,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  chance.  Maurice  knew  that  for  himself  she  entertained 
scarcely  amiable  feelings  ;  but  if  she  was  not  to  become  Mrs.  Pinker- 
ton, he  would  wait,  and  hope  time  might  turn  her  heart  in  his  favor. 
If  she  was,  he  would  again  go  abroad  and  try  to  forget  her. 

Having  thus  resolved,  he  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Holmes's,  and  found 
Winnie  out.  Plowever,  he  began  talking  to  her  mother,  and  before 
long  he  heard  Winnie's  voice  conversing  with  some  one  in  the  garden. 
Pie  glanced  out  from  where  he  sat  and  saw  her  and  Mr.  Pinkerton 
together,  the  gentleman  more  radiantly  pink  than  ever,  his  fiice  beam- 
ing with  smiles  \  and  Winnie  looked  very  gay  and  happy  too.  Maurice 
was  disposed,  by  his  very  anxiety  to  judge  clearly,  to  give  importance 
to  every  trifle,  and  he  took  their  appearance  together  at  that  time  as 
an  ill  omen  for  himself.  He  thought  they  must  have  been  walking 
together,  and  felt  horribly  jealous.  It  would  have  comforted  him 
could  he  have  known  that  Winnie  and  her  companion  had  met  only 
at  the  garden-gate. 

During  his  visit  he  adhered  to  his  intention  of  watching  Winnie, 
and  he  did  this  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  was  at  one  minute  in  a 
fever  of  jealousy  and  the  next  resigned  to  anything.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  in  his  scrutiny  he  had  looked  solely  for  signs 
adverse  to  himself  and  favorable  to  his  rival,  and  the  sure  result  was 
that  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  enough  to  convince  him  that  he  had 
better  prepare  to  leave  England  at  once. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  proposed  leaving  with  him  and  walking  a  short  way 
together.  Fortunately,  in  Maurice's  alternate  fits  of  jealousy  and 
resignation,  the  latter  was  in  the  ascendant.  When  he  left  the  house 
he  wished  Winnie  a  melancholy  good-day,  which  ought  to  have  been 
very  touching,  had  she  understood  it;  but  she  was  in  the  dark  as  to 
his  feelings,  and  therefore  wondered  only  at  his  solemnity.  Maurice 
exerted  himself  to  be  civil  to  his  companion,  who  wanted  very  little 
entertaining,  if  only  allowed  to  talk  on  uninterrupted.  This  Maurice 
was  only  too  glad  to  do ;  and  as  he  listened  to  his  prattle,  his  wonder 
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increased  at  Winnie's  taste,  and  with  his  wonder  came  a  doubt  —  at 
all  events  sufficient  doubt  to  make  him  resolve  to  find  out  from  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  if  he  could,  whether  any  proposal  had  been  made  or  was 
likely  to  be  made.  To  do  this  without  allowing  him  to  suspect  was 
difficult ;  however,  he  turned  the  conversation  to  Mrs.  Holmes  by 
speaking  of  her  state  of  health,  and  then  said  : 

"  By  the  way,  from  what  I  hear  and  see  I  suppose  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  rumor  that  Miss  Holmes  is  likely  to  become  Mrs.  Pinker- 
ton^? "  He  said  this  with  an  air  of  badinage  which  made  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton  blush  rosy  red  with  gratification.  We  shall  see  by-and-bye  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  offiiring  himself  to  Miss  Holmes  at  present, 
though  he  had  thought  at  one  time  of  doing  so  ;  but  strangely  enough, 
each  thought  the  other  a  successful  rival,  or  had  thought  so  ;  for  it 
wanted  very  little  to  convince  Mr.  Pinkerton  that  he  had  been  too 
modest,  and  that  really  Winnie  was  in  love  with  him.  It  was  sv/eet 
unction  to  his  pride  that  after  all  he  had  not  been  thrown  over  for  a 
rival,  stalwart,  handsome  and  wealthy,  and  that  Winnie's  preference 
had  been  so  marked  that  this  supposed  rival  had  discovered  it.  It 
was  with  glory  indeed  therefore  he  answered : 

"  Well,  really  !  did  you  hear  that  ?  People  are  premature.  I  —  we 
—  one  can't  settle  these  things  in  a  minute.  We  have  much  to  con- 
sider; and  I  am  not — " 

"  In  short,  you  are  not  at  all  in  a  hurry  ?  I  understand,"  said  j^daurice 
with  desperate  composure,  believing  his  worst  fears  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton's  ambiguity. 

"  Just  so,"  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  tittered. 

Maurice  managed  to  say  a  few  common-places  with  tolerable  self- 
possession,  and  they  separated. 

Next  day  when  Mrs.  Brydone  called  on  Mrs.  Holmes,  she  was  the 
bearer  of  her  son's  adieus  to  the  two  ladies  :  he  had  started  that 
morning  for  the  East.  She  watched  Winnie  narrowly  (for  her  jealous 
eye  had  detected  her  son's  growing  aftection  long  before  he  himself 
suspected  it)  while  Mrs.  Holmes  was  ejaculating  her  astonishment  at 
such  a  sudden  departure,  but  beyond  the  first  movement  of  surprise 
she  appeared  quite  indifferent  —  too  indifterent,  as  Mrs.  Brydone  would 
have  known  had  she  been  a  cleverer  woman.  However,  as  it  was  she 
was  satisfied  that  Winnie  v/as  heart-whole,  and  she  rejoiced,  for  she 
loved  the  young  girl  and  would  have  given  her  anything  but  her  son  ; 
his  prospects  she  could  not  sacrifice.  Now  he  alone  would  suffer,  and 
soon  this  fancy  would  pass  from  his  mind. 

Had  she  watched  Winnie  when,  after  her  departure,  she  had  gone  to 
her  own  room,  she  would  probably  have  felt  less  certain  as  to  her  in- 
difference. Winnie  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  and  burying  her  head 
deep  in  the  pillows,  pressed  them  to  her  ears  in  the  vain  effort  to  shut 
out  consciousness,  while  she  repeated  bitterly  to  herself:  "What  an 
idiot !  what  a  fool  I  am  !     O  Maurice,  Maurice  !  " 

Mr.  Pinkerton  left  Mr.  Brydone  much  disturbed  in  mind  ;  and 
flattered  as  his  vanity  had  been,  his  pleasure  was  not  unmixed,  for 
reasons  which  I  must  explain,  and  which  accounted  for  the  radiant 
face  he  had  worn  all  that  day. 

The  Holmeses  had  heard  something  about  the  patient  Mr.  Pinker- 
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ton  had  been  attending  so  assiduously,  but  they  did  not  know  that 
the  patient  was  a  lady,  and  moreover  a  single  lady,  possessing  some 
property,  and  that  she  was  so  sensible  of  Air.  Pinkerton's  fascination 
and  merits  that  she  had  consented  to  bestow  her  hand  and  the  pro- 
perty before  referred  to  upon  the  happy  man.  It  was  this  thought 
that  oppressed  Mr.  Pinkerton,  now  that  he  was  shown  the  fact  that  - 
Winnie  loved  him.  I  don't  mean  the  thought  that  he  was  to  be  so 
blessed  by  the  fair  Lavinia  Bigges  was  oppressing  him  ;  but  his  con- 
science pricked  him.  Had  he  ever  given  Winnie  cause  to  believe  he 
loved  her?  He  sincerely  hoped  not,  but  he  remembered  that  there 
had  been  a  time,  before  the  fair  Lavinia's  various  charms  had  beamed 
on  him,  when  he  had  fully  intended  making  her  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  and 
for  this  reason  he  had  been  as  nearly  jealous  of  Mr.  Brydone  as  the 
extent  of  his  affection  permitted  ;  and  remem.bering  all  this,  he  did 
not  feel  comfortable  at  the  idea  of  breaking  the  news  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage  to  Winnie.  Also  he  felt  that  he  must  in  some  way 
justify  himself  to  her,  and  let  her  know  that  he  had  believed  her  in- 
different to  him  before  he  proposed  to  Miss  Bigges.  So  he  decided 
to  go  to  her  and  get  it  over  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  valiant  resolution, 
it  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  Maurice's  departure  that  he  found 
himself  at  Mrs.  Holmes's.  Very  fortunately,  he  found  Winnie  alone. 
He  was  embarrassed  ;  the  situation  was  not  a  comfortable  one,  that  of 
having  to  tell  a  woman  who  loved  him  that  he  was  going  to  marry 
another,  and  wishing  as  he  did  to  soften  the  blow.  When  he  saw 
Winnie  sitting  there  sweetly  smiling  on  him  as  he  entered,  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  had  made  a  better  choice  crossed  his  mind.  It  was  but 
a  momentary  disloyalty  to  the  lady  at  Norwood. 

"  H'm  —  h'm  —  Winnie,  you  look  pale." 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  slight  headache.     How  is  Willie  ?  " 

"In  charming  health.  Winnie  —  Miss  Holmes,  I  —  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you ;  but  you  must  forgive  me." 

"Good  gracious,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  you  frighten  me  !  What  can  I  have 
to  forgive  ? "  said  Winnie,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself  at  his  tragic 
face. 

"Oh,  Winnie,  don't  laugh!  I  have  that  to  tell  you  which  will  — 
■will  perhaps  cause  you  grief.  I  really  had  no  idea,  that  is  if  I  have 
ever  given  you  cause  to  think  I  meant  you —  I  beg  your  pardon 
really." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Pinkerton  ?  I  really  cannot  understand," 
said  Winnie,  inwardly  convulsed  with  laughter,  but  hiding  her  amuse- 
ment, as  she  saw  that  he  really  was  distressed  at  something. 

"  Oh,  Winnie,  you  know  I  have  always  loved  you  quite  as  a  sister, 
and  if  I  have  made  you  care  for  me  in  another  way  I  —  I  should  be 
wretched — as  I  am  going  to  be  married — " 

Could  looks  have  killed  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  Mr. 
Pinkerton.  Winnie  had  not  quite  taken  in  the  sense  of  what  he  had 
just  said  until  a  few  seconds  had  elapsed,  when  it  dawned  on  her  that 
this  man  —  this  creature  whom  she  had  humored  and  laughed  with 
because  his  folly  was  too  great  for  him  to  be  judged  quite  as  other 
men,  that  he  —  he  should  have  imagined  that  she  had  given  him  her 
heart  unasked,  was  monstrous !  She  rose  up  and  said  with  withering 
sCorn  in  her  voice  : 
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"  You,  Mr.  Pinkerton !  you  dare  suppose  that  I  wished  to  be  your 
wife  !  that  because  you  have  been  treated  here  as  a  familiar  friend, 
this  was  all  done  for  love  of  you  !  Good  heavens !  where  will  man's 
vanity  lead  him  next?  Can  you  who  have  known  me  from  a  child, 
suppose  for  one  moment  that  I  would  have  treated  you  in  the  way  I 
have  if  I  cared  two  straws  about  you,  do  you  think  ?  Oh,  it  is  too 
ridiculous  !     Go,  Mr.  Pinkerton  !  " 

By  this  time  Winnie  was  trembling  with  passion,  her  cheeks  crimson, 
her  eyes  blazing ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  her  beauty  then.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  cowered  before  her,  and  he  was  almost  relieved  when, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  she  buried  her  head  in  her  hands  and  sobbed 
hysterically.  But  he  soon  became  frightened,  and  not  knowing  well 
what  do  do,  rang  the  bell  for  help,  and  made  his  escape  by  the  windov/ 
through  the  garden,  for  he  feared  he  might  have  to  encounter  with 
Mrs.  Flolmes  a  second  scene  similar  to  that  he  had  just  gone  through. 
But  he  left  the  house  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  Winnie 
loved  him,  and  that  this  anger  was  caused  by  his  intended  marriage. 

His  summons  had  brought  Jane  into  the  room,  who,  seeing  Winnie 
shaking  and  sobbing,  exclaimed  "Law!  Miss!"  and  ran  to  fetch 
Mrs.  Holmes.  When  the  latter  entered,  she  lifted  her  daughter's 
head  from  the  table,  and  taking  her  to  her  bosom,  said  as  she  kissed 
the  hot  tears  from  her  face  :  "Tell  me,  Winnie  darling,  what  is  all 
this .?  " 

"Oh,  Mamma,  Mamma!" 

"  Well,  dearest,  be  calm  and  tell  me  about  it.  What  has  happened  ? 
Mr.  Pinkerton  was  here  ;  v/hat  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  that  horrid  man  !  Ah,  Mamma,  I  am  ashamed  and  cannot 
tell  you." 

"Horrid  man!  What  can  he  have  done  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Holmes, 
puzzled,  but  preparing  to  resent  any  insult  offered  to  her  daughter. 
By  degrees,  however,  she  got  the  tale  from  her,  but  sorely  disappointed 
Winnie  by  saying  in  a  much  relieved  tone,  "Is  that  all .? " 

"  All !     Oh,  Mamma,  isn't  it  enough  ?     It  will  almost  kill  me  !  " 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  think  Mr.  Pinkerton's  taste  is  abominable  to 
come  here  and  try  to  console  you  for  the  loss  of  himself;  but  you 
know,  Winnie,  we  all  thought  you  liked  each  other,  and  I  should  have 
been  very  well  pleased  had  it  been  so." 

"Oh,  Mamma,  how  could  you!"  sobbed  Winnie.  Her  mother's 
efforts  only  made  matters  worse.  To  think  that  her  mother  should 
have  known  her  so  little  !  As  she  thought  of  this  a  fresh  paroxysm 
shook  her  frame,  subsiding  at  last  as  she  became  exhausted  into 
hysterical  sighs. 

It  was  not  till  she  became  much  calmer  that  Winnie  remembered 
her  mother's  expression,  "We  all  thought  it."  Who  were  the  "all"? 
The  thought  flashed  across  her  mind,  had  Mr.  Brydone  thought  so  ? 
Hitherto  it  was  only  Winnie's  outraged  pride  that  had  caused  her 
emotion  ;  but  when  once  this  idea  had  entered  her  head,  she  was  tor- 
mented by  thoughts  that  were  far  more  bitter  and  more  distressing 
that  any  that  had  gone  before.  If  Mr.  Brydone  had  believed  it,  what 
must  he  have  thought  of  her  ?  and  if  her  own  mother  had  mistaken 
her,  why  should  not  he  ?     Now  she  remembered  how  she  had  ever 
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treated  Mr.  Pinkerton  with  extreme  kindness  and  Mr.  Brydone  with 
coohiess  as  marked,  what  else  could  he  think  ? 

"  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  " 

Nearly  three  months  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  told  the 
Holmeses  of  his  approaching  marriage;  and  now  it  had  taken  place, 
and  the  happy  pair  were  about  to  return  from  their  honeymoon. 
Much  papering,  painting,  and  beautifying  had  been  going  on  of  late  : 
the  yard-and-a-half-square  conservatory  had  received  additions  to  its 
floral  treasures,  and  everything  had  been  changed  as  far  as  could  be 
with  little  expense.  The  furniture  no  longer  looked  the  same,  and 
even  the  house  itself  that  had  been  Rosetta  Cottage,  was  now  Lavinia 
Lodge,  in  honor  of  its  new  mistress. 

Winnie  had  got  over  her  indignation  against  Mr.  Pinkerton.  With 
all  her  faults  she  was  eminently  reasonable,  and  she  could  see  that  if 
her  mother  and  Mrs.  Brydone  had  been  so  deceived,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
being  so  was  not  so  greatly  to  be  wondered  at.  He  had  been  guilty 
of  the  grossest  bad  taste,  but  if  he  had  no  delicacy  that  could  not  be 
helped.  The  person  she  was  most  angry  with  now  was  herself,  and 
angry  with  an  anger  that  left  her  no  peace  ;  she  tormented  her  health 
away  in  her  bitter  self- accusation. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  real  cause  for 
anger  against  Mr.  Pinkerton,  Mrs.  Plolmes  and  Winnie  determined  to 
call  on  the  newly-married  couple  as  soon  as  they  should  receive. 
The  day  after  the  ceremony  they  had  received  very  elaborate  wedding- 
cards,  much  to  their  surprise,  and  in  the  envelop  "iV^<f  Lavinia  Bigges.'' 
"  Is  this  reviving.  Mamma  ?  "  said  Winnie,  in  some  amusement,  as  she 
looked  at  the  cards  tied  with  silver  cord  in  a  true-lovers'-knot. 

"  I  should  think  so,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Pinkerton  is  a  woman  of  some 
pretension  to  fashion,  at  least  if  reports  are  true." 

"  This  looks  formidable  at  any  rate." 

About  a  week  after  Mrs.  Pinkerton's  installation,  it  was  notified 
to  all  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  her  future  society  that  she  was 
"At  home,"  and  Vvith  some  curiosity  Mrs.  Holmes  and  Winnie  went 
to  call.  They  were  received  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  with  effusive  cordiality. 
Mrs.  Pinkerton,  who  was  seated  in  great  magnificence  when  they 
entered,  half  rose  from  her  chair  to  receive  them.  Her  visitors 
having  said  the  ordinary  civil  things  about  the  pleasure  of  making 
acquaintance,  Mrs.  Holmes  asked  her  if  she  liked  the  neighborhood. 

"Well,  I  have  hardly  made  up  my  mind.  I  think  it  is  very  damp, 
and  don't  think  it  will  agree  with  me :  I  shall  see  in  a  month  or  so. 
I  think  this  house  is  simply  disgusting,  and  feel  after  being  ac- 
customed to  handsome  rooms  and  plenty  of  elbow-room  as  if  here 
I  were  in  a  box,"  and  Mrs.  Pinkerton  gave  a  small  laugh,  as  if  she 
found  it  very  absurd  to  suppose  she  could  possibly  be  expected  to 
manage  in  so  very  contracted  a  space.  Yet  Mrs.  Pinkerton  was  not  a 
large  woman  ;  on  the  contrary  she  was  rather  short  in  height,  but  her 
face  was  of  that  character  that  in  a  tall  women  under  favorable  circum- 
stances might  have  been  called  handsome.  But  circumstances  were 
not  in  Mrs.  Pinkerton's  case  propitious.  She  had  a  fine  nose,  rather 
prononce  :  fine  blue  eyes,  rather  prominent ;  and  brown  hair  of  a  fine 
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color,  though  somewhat  coarse.  Her  teeth  were  refnarkab/y  fine,  but 
of  these  perhaps  the  least  said  the  better.  The  circumstances  needed 
to  make  Mrs.  Pinkerton  handsome  were  a  skin  that  was  not  red  all 
over,  and  a  little  more  of  the  freshness  of  youth.  She  was,  in  short, 
passee ;  she  spoke  in  an  inflated  voice  —  (I  don't  know  whether  I  may 
use  this  term,  but  it  expresses  what  I  mean)  —  a  voice  not  raised,  but 
swelled,  inflated,  and  which  she  used  in  addressing  strangers  or  any  one 
whom  it  was  needful  to  impress  or  repress.  It  seemed  to  her  visitors 
that  her  husband  must  have  undergone  this  last  process  considerably. 
He  had  ever  been  a  sort  of  Phoebus  in  his  own  house ;  his  first  wife 
had  worshipped  him.  With  all  his  faults  he  was  just  the  man  to 
make  an  affectionate  husband,  even  if  he  had  not  loved  much  ;  but  he 
had  loved  his  pretty  girl-wife,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  idolised, 
giving  much  more  in  return  than  some  other  idols  we  hear  of  As  I 
have  said,  he  had  always  been  a  sort  of  Phoebus  in  his  own  house, 
and  he  had  an  all-pervading  something  that  made  him  prominent  in 
any  other ;  but  now  it  was  a  Phoebus  shorn  of  his  rays.  He  still 
smiled  and  tried  to  be  as  fussy  as  ever,  but  neither  smile  nor  fussiness 
seemed  now  the  result  of  self-assertion.  In  some  mysterious  way  it 
was  evident  Mr  Pinkerton  was  reduced  to  half  his  former  self;  half 
his  conceit,  half  his  pompousness,  and  alas  !  half  of  the  only  charm 
he  ever  had,  his  mirth,  was  gone,  and  he  seemed  reduced  even  in  size. 

Winnie,  thinking  to  say  something  kind  and  show  him  she  was  no 
longer  angry,  said :  "  Have  you  any  new  duets,  Mr.  Pinkerton  ?  I 
suppose  you  and  Mrs.  Pinkerton  often  sing  your  old  favorites? " 

Mrs.  Pinkerton,  who  had  been  talking  to  Mrs.  Holmes,  here  inter- 
posed and  said  smiling:  "No,  Miss  Holmes;  Mr.  Pinkerton  has 
given  up  singing"  (Mrs.  Pinkerton  did  not  sing);  "he  sees  the 
necessity  of  devoting  himself  very  much  to  his  profession.  Of  course 
he  will  now  have  my  connection  as  well  as  his  own,  and  I  hope  to 
introduce  him  to  a  very  different  practice  to  anything  he  has  been 
accustomed  to." 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  had  vainly  endeavored  to  put  in  a  v/ord,  now 
said  :  "  Yes,  Miss  Holmes  ;  you  see,  a  man  in  marrying  undertakes 
new  responsibilities,  and  I  shall,  I  think,  give  up  singing,  as  I  may 
now  have  an  increased  practice,  until  I  can  engage  an  assistant." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  know  we  have  talked  it  over,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  singing  was  hardly  in  your  line  for  the  future  ;  and 
as  for  the  young  assistant,  I  am  afraid,  love,  I  must  veto  that,  as  I  have 
a  positive  horror  of  unknown  young  men  in  my  house." 

Mrs.  Holmes  shortly  took  her  leave,  after  receiving  a  promise  of 
an  early  visit  from  the  newly-married  pair. 

"How  do  you  like  her,  Mamma?"  asked  Winnie,  laughing. 

Mrs.  Holmes  looked  at  Winnie  comically  and  said,  "I  hope  Mr. 
Pinkerton  will  like  her,  my  dear." 

Wh^n  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  his  spouse  were  alone,  he  asked  his 
Lavinia's  opinion  of  their  late  visitors. 

"Mrs.  Holmes  is  decidedly  common-place  —  a  very  good  sort  of 
woman,  I  dare  say,  of  the  kind  ;  but  Miss  Holmes  is  insufferable. 
She  reminds  me  excessively  of  a  milliner  who  made  my  last  pink 
bonnet.     Are  you  sure  she  never  was  at  Madame  Flora's  ?     She  has  so 
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much  of  that  style  of  pert  forwardness  that  all  milliners  have,  and  quite 
gives  herself  the  airs  of  a  beauty  without  having  the  least  claini  to 
it." 

"But  Miss  Holmes  is  very  pretty,  my  dear  —  at  least  so  I  think." 

"  You  think,  Mr.  Pinkerton  !  But  I  never  heard  your  taste  was 
good,"  said  the  lady,  tartly. 

"  I  think  I  have  lately  proved  it,  Lavv}^  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
with  a  faint  attempt  at  gallantry,  which,  however,  mollified  Mrs.  Pink- 
erton, who  said  :  "  Well,  Adolphus,  I  have  been  considering,  and  I 
really  think  to  support  your  position,  or  rather  the  position  you  will 
attain  when  you  include  my  connection,  we  ought  to  keep  a  brougham." 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

"And  I  don't  think  I  shall  make  any  calls  till  I  get  it.  I  wonder 
you  have  never  had  one  before,  Mr.  Pinkerton  ;  that  dog-cart  thing  is 
so  detestable." 

The  gentleman  hardly  approved  of  his  natty  phaeton  being  called  a 
"dog-cart  thing,"  but  still  had  no  objection  to  change  it  for  a 
brougham,  so  he  answered:  "I  should  always  have  preferred  a 
brougham,  of  course,  but  the  truth  is  I  never  could  afford  it.  My 
income  is  small,  but  now  we  shall  get  on  better,  I  dare  say." 

"Not  afford  it!"  exclaimed  his  wife  with  a  startled  look;  then  she 
added,  with  an  amiable  smile  :  "  Ah,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  is  always  the 
way  with  widowers'  establishments.  I  dare  say  when  once  I  take  the 
housekeeping  into  my  own  hands,  that  you  will  find  yourself  able  to 
afford  many  things  you  have  hitherto  done  without." 

It  was  Mr.  Pinkerton's  turn  to  smile  now.  He  knew  that  he  had 
a  talent  for  making  the  most  of  a  little  money,  and  he  was  proud  of 
his  ability  this  way.  However,  as  he  had  been  long  wishing  for  and 
yet  fearing  an  explanation  as  to  the  extent  of  his  wife's  money,  he 
thought  it  would  be  best  over  at  once,  and  that  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  ;  so  he  said,  and  he  could  not  repress  a  little  beam  of  self- 
complacency  as  he  did  so  :  "I  think,  my  dear,  you  will  find  that  our 
housekeeping  is  in  a  very  creditable  condition  considering  my  mod- 
erate, I  may  say  very  moderate  income  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
good  fairy  will  work  wonders  in  our  household." 

The  lady  smiled  again,  and  then  said  :  "  You  men  are  so  conceited 
with  your  housekeeping;  but  I'll  engage  to  prove  that  you  are  robbed 
through  thick  and  thin  by  servants  and  trades-people.  Come  now, 
what  is  the  extent  of  your  income,  and  I  will  make  it  clear  to  you  ?  " 

"  My  income  is  three  hundred  a  year,"  said  Mr.  Pinkerton,  not 
without  an  inward  tremor. 

"  Only  three  hundred  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  aghast. 

"  But,  my  love,  that  with  what  vou  have  would  be  very  comfort- 
able." 

"With  what  I  have  !  What  can  you  expect  I  have,  when  you  know 
my  dear  Mamma's  heart  was  broken  by  the  loss  of  her  large  fortune 
in  the  British  Bank  ?  " 

"  You've  no  money  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pinkerton,  for  a  moment  furious. 
"Then  the  Hoods  deceived  me  ;  they  said  you  had." 

"  So  you  married  me  for  my  mone}^,  monster  ?  For  once  I  can 
rejoice  at  the  breaking  of  the  British  Bank,  as  it  defeats  your  calcula- 
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tions.  Inveigling  me  into  marrying  you  with  a  beggarly  three 
hundred !  How  do  you  suppose,  Sir,  I  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  best  of  everything,  can  live  in  such  a  hole  as  this  ?  How  do 
you  suppose  that  I  can  manage  with  two  servants  ;  and  am  I  to  go 
about  London  in  those  dirty  omnibuses?" 

"There  are  cabs,  my  dear,"  timidly  suggested  the  deceiver. 

"Cabs,  on  three  hundred  a  year!  "  returned  his  wife,  scornfully. 

"Well,  Lavvy  love,  we  have  both  been  deceived." 

"  Mr.  Pinkerton  !  " 

"That  is,  my  dear,  we  married  without  due  knowledge  of  each 
other's  -circumstances.  But  really  I  don't  think  it  can  be  helped  now  ; 
your  having  no  money  shall  make  no  difference  with  me,  and  I  do 
think  if  we  forget  and  forgive  we  may  be  very  comfortable.  The  first 
Mrs.  Pinkerton  and  I  managed  very  well." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  presume  to  compare  the  first  Mrs.  Pinkerton 
with  me !  " 

"  Certainly  not,  my  love.  I  was  only  saying  that  I  think  we  may 
yet  be  comfortable  ;  and  when  I  have  the  increased  practice  your 
connection  will  bring  me,  we  shall  get  on  very  well." 

I  think  Mrs.  Pinkerton  probably  reflected  that  "  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured,"  and  therefore  consented  to  be  appeased,  though 
she  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the  source 
her  husband  had  named.  Her  connection  comprised  grand  people  to 
be  sure,  and  their  grandeur  was  a  fine  thing  to  brandish  in  support  of 
her  own  ;  but  still,  when  it  came  to  paying,  she  was  in  doubt  whether 
they  would  be  profitable  as  patients. 

To  tell  the  truth,  in  the  little  scene  above  recorded  Lavinia  had 
proved  rather  a  clever  woman.  She  had  been  deceived,  or  rather  had 
deceived  herself  about  Mr.  Pinkerton's  means  ;  but  it  is  most  jDrohable 
had  she  known  the  true  extent  of  them  she  would  not  have  refused 
his  often  Mr.  Pinkerton  really  had  been  deceived  indirectly.  When 
first  he  had  known  her  she  was  still  in  mourning  for  her  mother,  who 
had  died  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  property  ;  but  the  rest  Lavinia  had  inherited.  She  was  staying 
with  a  Dr.  Hood,  a  cousin,  who,  thinking  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
her  to  be  settled,  had  never  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  the  suitor 
that  this  rest  was  five  hundred  pounds  (which  sum,  I  may  as  well 
mention,  had  been  nearly  all  spent  on  a  trousseau  destined  to  astonish 
the  plebeian  friends  of  her  husband.)  Before  the  marriage  all  question 
of  money  had  been  magnanimously  waived  by  both  parties,  therefore 
Mr.  Pinkerton  had  equal  right  to  complain  ;  but  by  loud  indignation 
at  his  treachery,  she  reduced  him  to  ignore  his  own  disappointment  in 
attempting  to  pacify  her. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinkerton  found  treasures 
in  each  other  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  filthy  lucre  which 
had  been  such  a  powerful  agent  in  bringing  about  their  marriage,  for 
in  a  few  days  they  called  on  Mrs.  Holmes  and  were  evidently  on  the 
best  of  terms.  I  believe  an  inward  sense  of  his  own  bad  conduct 
towards  that  injured  woman  was  the  reason  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's  great 
deference  to  his  wife,  though  Mrs.  Holmes  and  her  daughter,  not 
being  in  the  secret  of  the  little  scene  that  had  taken  place  after  their 
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first  visit,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
conscience,  asserted  that  he  was  henpecked.  Mr.  Pinkerton  was 
evidently  anxious  that  his  wife  should  be  favorably  impressed  w-ith  the 
Plolmeses,  and  wishing  to  promote  a  good  feeling,  had  asked  Winnie 
if  she  would  allow  Mrs.  Pinkerton  to  see  the  fernery,  "of  vvhich  I 
have  often  told  her,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  certainly,'"'  said  Winnie,  rather  glad  of  a  diversion,  as  con- 
versation was  beginning  to  flag;  "and  Mamma  will  come  with  us." 

When  they  were  in  the  fernery,  Mrs.  Pinkerton  admired  it  very 
much.  "  It  is  a  ver}^  superior  one,  Miss  Holmes  ;  one  seldom  sees  so 
good  a  one  with  this  class  of  house.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 'one  we 
had  at  our  country  house  ;  I  mean  in  its  arrangement.  Of  course 
ours  was  very  much  larger  ;  but  that  was  to  be  expected,  the  grounds 
allowing  it."  Here  Mrs.  Pinkerton  began  to  thaw  and  became  con- 
fidential, and  she  told  the  ladies  that  she  felt  the  sad  change  in  her 
circumstances  very  much.  In  her  dear  mamma's  life-time  they  had 
always  had  their  town  and  country  house,  and  received  much  company. 
It  was  such  a  change  !  and  then  the  loss  of  her  mother  following  so 
closely  on  the  loss  of  fortune  was  a  great  blow.  "(. 

"Was  Mrs.  Biggs  long  a  sufferer?"  asked  Mrs.  Holmes,  in  com- 
miseration. 

"  Big-ges,  Mrs.  Holmes  ;  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  name  that  it 
is  pronounced  in  two  syllables  —  ours  is  the  only  family  that  pro- 
nounces it  so.  No,  my  dear  mother  did, not  suffer  long.  We  were  of 
course  obliged  to  change  our  style  of  living  entirely,  and  this  change 
killed  her;  \ve  found  it  so  different  living  with  two  or  three  servants 
only,  after  being  accustomed  to  a  very  large  household.  And  talking 
of  servants,  Mrs.  Holmes,  I  am  driven  almost  mad  with  mine  ;  they 
do  nothing  but  gossip  and  idle  about.  I  am  accustomed  to  breakfast 
at  seven,  and  three  mornings  this  week  it  has  been  half-past  before 
we  sat  down.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  been  so  spoiled,  living  with- 
out a  mistress,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  change." 

"  Dear  me  1  how  sorry  I  am  !  We  have  thought  them  such  excellent 
servants.  They  have  been  so  many  years  with  Mr.  Pinkerton,  it 
seems  a  pity  to  change." 

"  I  don^t  think  so.  If  old  servants  don't  suit  you  better  than  new, 
then  they  must  go,  I  say.  I  am  a  bit  of  a  martinet  in  my  domestic 
arrangements,"  she  said,  smiling  sweetly.  "  I  have  given  nurse  warn- 
ing already,  for  I  find  she  is  keeping  company  with  the  man  who 
attends  to  my  pony-carriage.  That  would  never  do,  you  know."  We 
see  by  this  last  speech  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  make  up  to  his  lady  for  the  want  of  a  brougham.  Mrs.  Pinkerton's 
pony-carriage  was  the  "dog-cart  thing"  in  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  visit  the  few  patients  he  had.  It  was  fortunate  they  were 
so  few,  for  he  now  walked. 

I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  conversation  between  Mrs. 
Pinkerton  and  Mrs.  Holmes ;  I  think  in  candor  I  ought  to  fill  up  the 
sketch  she  had  given  of  their  former  style  of  living.  .|Mrs.  Bigges,  as 
her  daughter  had  stated,  had  lost  nearly  all  the  money  she  had  in  a 
bank,  but  the  whole  was  not  large.  Though  doubtless  the  change 
from  a  town  house  in  Bloomsbury  and  a  country  house  at  Clapham 
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lo  three  rooms  in  Islington  was  great,  and  the  loss  of  societ}'  must 
have  been  felt  acutely  by  both,  Mrs.  Pinkerton  omitted  to  enumerate 
all  the  disadvantages  this  change  entailed.  Obliged  to  give  up  their 
houses,  they  lost  their  income,  for  they  had,  "  solely  for  the  sake  of 
society,"  been  accustomed  to  "receive  a  few  ladies  ^« /«;«///t',- "  the 
Clapham  house  had  usually  been  let  to  an  *'  eligible  tenant." 

Months  had  rolled  by  since  Maurice  Brydone  had  left  England,  and 
beyond  hearing  that  he  was  well  and  had  gone  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Winnie  had  learnt  nothing ;  her  mother  used  to  ask  Mrs.  Brydone 
innocently  about  her  son,  and  she  had  gleamed  this  much.  Mrs. 
Holmes  had  never  suspected  the  reason  her  daughter  had  become  so 
quiet  and  sad,  but  she  sometimes  thought  she  had  cared  for  Mr. 
Pinkerton  more  than  she  would  confess. 

One  morning  Winnie  was  listlessly  looking  over  the  paper  when 
suddenly  her  eye  rested  on  the  following  paragraph  : — "  Intelligence 
has  been  received  of  the  wreck,  at  Point  Finisterre,  of  the  P.  and  O. 
Company's  steamer  Medusa,  from  Corfu.  It  is  feared  that  all  on 
board  are  lost.  The  following  is  a  list  of  passengers  on  board  : — 
Mr.  Thwaites  and  family ;  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Jenkins ;  Mr. 
Brydone  —  " 

Winnie  read  no  further;  the  paper  fell  from  her  hands,  and  with  a 
piercing  cry  she  sank  to  the  ground.  The  cry  and  fall  brought  Jane 
into  the 'room,  speedily  followed  by  Mrs.  Holmes,  who,  seeing  the 
paper  on  the  floor,  guessed  something  it  contained  had  caused  Winnie 
to  faint.  The  poor  mother  was  much  alarmed  ;  Winnie  had  never 
fainted  in  her  life  before. 

Her  mother  and  Jane  bathed  her  face  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  chafed 
her  hands,  and  at  last  she  revived  ;  but  the  faint  was  but  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  night  of  delirium  and  a  week  of  fever,  in  which  her  life 
w'as  despaired  of 

Mrs.  Holmes  had  not  failed  to  examine  the  paper,  and  when  she 
saw  the  account  of  the  wreck  she  guessed  her  daughter's  secret.  She 
was  not  alone  in  her  discovery,  for  Jane  had  been  equally  curious  as 
to  the  cause  of  Miss  Winnie's  illness,  and  the  obvious  means  of 
satisfying  her  curiosity  was  the  paper ;  she  had  as  quickly  drawn  her 
conclusions  as  Mrs.  Holmes. 

Mrs.  Brydone  came  to  Mrs.  Holmes  for  sympathy  in  her  own  over- 
whelming sorrow,  a  sorrow  of  which  she  accused  herself  of  being  the 
cause.  She  knew  she  had  told  Maurice  no  more  than  she  thought 
true  about  Winnie,  but  she  knew  also  that  by  her  insinuations  she  had 
prevented  an  explanation  which  might  have  rendered  him  content  to 
remain  at  home.  Bitterly  she  repented  her  exultation  over  his  de- 
parture. How  much  better  to  have  had  Winnie  for  a  daughter-in- 
law  than  to  have  lost  her  son!  The  two  old  friends  wept  together; 
the  one  for  the  son  she  had  lost,  the  other  for  the  daughter  she  feared 
to  lose. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  Winnie  was  pronounced   out  of 
danger,  and   then  Mrs.  Brydone  vied  with  her  mother  in  tenderness. 
She  drove  her  out  daily  when  she  was  able,  and  as  her  convalescence  • 
advanced,  proposed  that  Mrs.  Holmes  and  Winnie  should  go  down 
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with  her  to  her  place  in  Somersetshire,  which  was  accordingly  clone  ; 
and  soon  Winnie,  if  she  did  not  become  her  old  self,  was  regaining 
health  and  strength.  Mrs.  Holmes  had  left  Jane  in  charge  at  her 
house,  taking  with  them  only  the  younger  servant,  who  acted  as  house- 
maid, parlor-maid,  and  lady's-maid,  as  much  as  this  latter  attendant 
was  required,  for  Winnie  had  self-helpful  hands. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  departure  of  "her  family,"  as  she  called 
it,  Jane  was  astonished  to  see  a  gentleman  approaching  the  house. 
Thinking  it  was  a  visitor,  she  went  round  to  tell  him  that  they  were 
away.     What  was  her  surprise  to  find  it  was  Mr.  Brydone  ! 

"  Oh  law,  Sir  !  where  have  you  come  from  ?  We  all  thought  as  you 
was  dead.  And  there's  poor  Miss  Winnie's  been  almost  a-dying ;  I 
never  shall  forget  how  she  fainted  straight  off.  But  oh,  Sir  !  you  have 
put  me  all  in  a  twitter." 

"  Ah  ?  I  have  come  to  inquire  about  Miss  Winnie.  I  have  only  just 
heard  of  her  illness,  and  while  w-aiting  for  the  train,  came  to  you, 
thinking  you  could  tell  me  more  about  it.  How  was  she  when  she  left 
this  ?  " 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,  getting  much  better  ;  getting  quite  well,  as  you  may 
say.  But  law !  what  a  time  we  had  in  the  house !  There  was  Mrs. 
Brydone,  Sir,  crying  about  you,  and  Mrs.  Holmes  crying  about  Miss 
Winnie  ;  and  us  servants  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  for  there  never  was 
such  an  angel.  Sir." 

Mr.  Brydone  perhaps  liked  to  be  "  cried  about,"  or  it  may  have  been 
that  even  in  sorrow  it  was  delightful  to  hear  his  name  so  coupled  with 
Winnie's.  He  considered  a  minute  before  speaking.  Jane  had  said 
something  about  Miss  Winnie's  fainting ;  he  would  have  given  worlds 
to  ask  a  question,  but  shrank  from  doing  so  of  a  servant.  At  last  he 
compromised  the  matter. 

"Did  —  that  is,  was  Miss  Winnie  taken  suddenly  ill  ?  "  he  asked, 
digging  the  gravel-path  with  his  stick. 

"That  she  was  !  Wli}',  the  paper  had  not  been  brought  in  a  minute 
when,  as  I  was  dustin'  the  bannisters  I  hears  a  creech,  and  there  I  went 
in  and  found  Miss  Winnie  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  account  of  the 
shipwreck  as  said  you  w-as  dead  right  straight  before  her,  as  may  be 
there,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a  spot  close  by  him. 

Mr.  Brydone  had  heard  enough  to  make  his  heart  beat  with  joy,  so 
he  wished  Jane  good-morning,  and  went  away  "to  kill  time"  before 
the  train  would  start.  He  thought  he  could  better  do  this  at  the 
station,  and  hailing  a  hansom,  jumped  in.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
found  he  had  made  a  mistake ;  killing  time  in  sight  of  engines  snort- 
ing and  trains  steaming  out,  when  you  wish  you  were  in  each  one,  is 
not  so  easy ;  but  at  last  he  was  fairly  off. 

His  thoughts  were  pleasant.  He  had  been  gratified  on  his  return  to 
find  his  mother  evidently  so  changed  towards  Winnie,  and  he  could 
not  help  looking  on  it  as  a  good  omen  to  find  the  latter  and  her 
mother  on  a  visit  at  his  place  in  Somersetshire.  Then  Jane's  narra- 
tive had  given  him  great  pleasure,  so  he  gaily  built  chateaux  en 
Espagne  as  the  train  bore  him  to  her  who  was  to  loe  their  queen. 

Maurice  had  seen  Mr.  Pinkerton's  marriage  in  the  paper  forwarded 
:to  him,  and  immediately  took  a  passage  on  board  the  Medusa.     His 
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servant,  however,  a  young  Somersetshire  man,  who  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  any  language  but  his  own,  was  taken  ill  the  day  before  the 
vessel  set  off,  and  Ma).u-ice  felt,  despite  his  impatience,  that  it  would  be 
barbarous  to  leave  him  in  a  strange  country  far  from  home ;  so  he  re- 
mained, hoping  day  after  day  he  would  recover  sufficiently  to  travel, 
and  calculating  that  after  all  by  going  overland  he  should  reach 
England  almost  as  soon  as  if  he  had  started  in  the  Medusa.  They 
were,  however,  delayed  a  few  days  at  Munich,  and  then  he  had  made 
all  speed  home,  and  it  was  not  until  he  reached  his  mother's  house 
that  he  heard  of  his  own  reported  death.     His  first  impulse  was  to 

telegraph  ;  but  on  second  thoughts,  remembering  the  distance  D 

was  from  a  town  and  railway  station,  and  the  great  uncertainty,  all 
things  considered,  whether  the  telegram  would  reach  his  mother  before 
his  own  arrival,  he  abandoned  this  idea. 

While  Maurice  was  coursing  as  fast  as  steam  could  bring  him  to 

D- ,  Winnie  was  spending  the  day  alone,  Mrs.  Brydone  and  Mrs. 

Holmes  having  gone  to  Crewherne  on  a  shopping  expedition.  As  it 
was  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  it  had  been  thought  that  Winnie  was 
still  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  undertake  it.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and 
Winnie  began  to  wonder  why  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Brydone  had  not 
returned ;  they  were  seldom  out  so  late.  She  stood  watching  for  the 
carriage  which  must  pass  the  bend  of  the  road  that  was  visible  from 
the  window  when  she  heard  footsteps  approaching.  Not  her  mother's, 
certainly !  • —  hasty  steps,  that  seemed  to  clear  the  few  stairs  that  led 
to  tlie  room  in  which  she  sat  at  a  bound,  for  the  next  instant  they 
paused  at  the  door.  Winnie's  heart  beat,  she  hardly  knew  why.  The 
hand  of  the  new-comer  was  evidently  on  the  handle  of  the  door.  Why 
did  he  or  she  not  enter  ?  What  could  make  any  one  so  faint-hearted 
after  coming  up  in  such  haste  ?  All  these  thoughts  passed  quick  as 
lightning  through  W^innie's  mind,  and  then  the  door  opened  and 
Maurice  stood  before  her. 

He  came  eagerly  forward.  "  Miss  Holmes,  how  do  you  do?"  He 
had  been  schooling  himself  outside  to  meet  Winnie  composedly,  and 
found  he  could  with  composure  say  nothing  more  original  than  "  How 
do  you  do  ?  " 

Winnie  gave  him  her  hand,  which  was  cold  as  ice,  and  tried  to  mutter 
something,  but  her  ♦tongue  clove  to  her  mouth. 

"  What,  Miss  Holmes  !  not  a  word  of  welcome  home  ?  " 

"We  thought  you  dead,"  gasped  Winnie. 

"  Exactly,  and  you  can't  forgive  me  for  returning  safe  and  sound," 
hs  said  in  a  hurt  tone,  for  he  had  built  his  hopes  very  high,  and  now- 
thought  Winnie  must  be  indifferent  indeed  if  she  showed  no  more  joy 
at  seeing  him  than  this.  He  was  still  standing  close  to  her  ;  he  had 
dropped  her  hand  and  was  gazing  out  of  the  window  when  once  more 
his  eyes  rested  on  her.  The  poor  girl  had  sunk  into  a  chair ;  her 
head  was  buried  in  her  hands  and  the  tears  were  forcing  themselves 
through  her  fingers.     In  an  instant  he  was  at  her  side. 

"  Winnie,  darling,  why  these  tears  ?  Tell  me,  my  own,  do  you  love 
me  ?     Don't  send  me  away  again,  Winnie." 

She  still  wept,  but  he  had  removed  her  hands,  and  looking  into  her 
eyes  saw  there  nothing  but  love.  In  an  instant  he  had  folded  her  to 
his  breast.     Both  were  too  happy  to  speak.     At  last  he  said  : 
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"But,  Winnie  darling,  I  am  like  the  children:  I  want  to  hear  as 
well  as  see  my  happiness.  Tell  me,  love,  that  you  are  my  own,  my 
very  own." 

Winnie  smiled  through  her  tears.  Having  by  this  time  partly  re- 
covered herself  she  said  : 

"  Mr.  Brydone,  I  do  love  you." 

"  Ah,  Winnie,  you  love  me  and  call  me  Mr.  Brydone !  " 

"Maurice,  then." 

"  Another  thing,  Winnie  :  I  am  dreadfully  exacting.  I  want  you 
to  tell  me,  did  you  love  me  when  you  were  so  cruel  to  me,  when  that 
absurd  Pinkerton  was  so  often  with  you  ?  " 

Winnie  blushed  deeper  than  ever,  but  Maurice  got  no  satisfaction 
at  this  time.  After,  when  her  shyness  had  worn  off,  and  she  had 
learned  how  brotherly  he  had  meant  to  be,  how  long  he  had  loved  her, 
she  confessed  to  something  that  satisfied  even  him,  exacting  as  he 
confessed  himself  to  be.  But  they  had  not  time  to  enter  into  explana- 
tions with  each  other  on  this  the  first  evening  of  their  happiness,  for 
Mrs.  Br}'done  demanded  all  the  affection  of  her  lost  son.  The  poor 
old  lady  wept  and  cried  by  turns  ;  and  even  when  he  was  talking  to 
Mrs.  Holmes  she  sat,  her  hands  shading  the  eyes  that  were  never  off 
the  face  so  dear  to  her.  She  seemed  afraid  to  let  her  son  out  of  her 
sight. 

When  they  retired  for  the  night,  after  pressing  Winnie's  hand,  he 
asked  permission  to  follow  his  mother  to  her  dressing-room,  and  when 
there  he  told  her  that  he  had  asked  Winnie  to  be  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Brydone  had  had  other  hopes  for  her  son,  but  now  that  he  was  restored 
to  her  after  she  had  mourned  him  as  dead,  what  could  she  say  ?  All 
she  had  desired  was  his  good,  his  happiness  ;  and  now  he  told  her  that 
his  happiness  was  impossible  without  Winnie.  So  she  very  joyfully 
gave  her  consent ;  the  more  so  as  she  now  reflected  that  with  Winnie 
brought  up  with  simple  tastes  she  should  see  more  of  her  son  than  if 
he  married  a  woman  of  the  world,  who  would  want  much  gaiety  and 
amusement.  So  Winnie's  happiness  was  made  perfect  next  morning 
by  Mrs.  Brydone  coming  behind  her  chair  and  kissing  her  as  she  called 
her  her  daughter.     Maurice  came  in  at  that  moment. 

"  That's  right.  Mother.  I  have  been  talking  to  Mrs.  Holmes,  and  I 
want  you  to  help  me  persuade  Winnie  that  there  is  no  time  for  a 
wedding  like  early  spring." 

Mrs.  Brydone  did  as  her  son  desired,  but  Winnie  resisted  her  as 
she  resisted  Maurice's  far  more  potent  efforts  to  obtain  her  consent  to 
an  immediate  marriage. 

"  Winnie,  you  don't  love  me  ;  you  have  still  a  tender  recollection  of 
that  Pinkerton,"  said  Maurice,  half  in  earnest  I  fear,  for  he  was  far 
from  a  perfect  character,  and  jealousy  was  a  prominent  failing. 

"  I  can't  hear  poor  dear  Mr.  Pinkerton  abused,  Maurice,  particu- 
larly now  that  he  is  too  much  extinguished  to  take  his  own  part.  You 
have  not  seen  Mrs.  Pinkerton;  such  a  vulgar  woman,  so  pretentious." 

"You  say  that  because  you  are  jealous,  Winnie,"  said  Maurice 
teasingly  ;  "besides,  this  is  running  away  from  the  subject.  Can  you 
really  refuse  to  make  me  happy  this  month  ? " 

"  False  man !  it  was  only  the  other  day  you  pretended  you  were 
perfectly  happy  already ;  so  I  suppose  that  was  untrue.  Sir." 
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After  much  arguing  Winnie  compounded  for  five,  as  she  said  she 
had  to  get  used  to  her  lover  in  his  new  character  before  she  could  be 
ready  to  call  him  husband. 

They  returned  to  town  very  soon  after  to  prepare  for  the  wedding. 
Almost  the  first  person  Mrs.  Holmes  saw  was  Mrs.  Pinkerton.  She 
seemed  to  have  come  off  her  stilts  considerably,  and  was  disposed  to 
be  very  condescending  to  the  Holmeses.  But  she  had  a  great 
grievance  to  lay  before  them  ;  her  servant,  the  last  one,  had  been  the 
most  abandoned  character,  if  she  did  not  exaggerate.  "  Would  you 
believe  it,  Mrs.  Holmes  ?  she  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  very 
thorough  servant.  The  reason  I  gave  her  notice  was  this.  I  had 
invited  my  medical  man  and  his  wife  to  dinner,  and  intended  having 
my  plate  on  the  table  (we  only  use  electro-plate  when  alone).  Well, 
would  you  believe,  after  I  had  got  it  down  and  watched  her  clean  it 
that  it  might  not  be  scratched,  if  that  girl  did  not  bring  in  the  electro- 
plate for  changing,  making  it  look  just  as  if  I  had  only  just  a  few  silver 
forks  and  spoons  !  But  that  was  not  the  worst.  After  the  second 
course  had  been  removed  I  found  we  had  the  plates  of  my  common 
dinner-service  brought  to  change  !  I  was  furious ;  and  the  first  time 
too  that  my  medical  man  and  his  wife  had  ever  dined  with  me  !  I 
said  as  quietly  as  I  could:  'Bring  in  the  other  plates,  Ann,  not  these.' 
She  actually  looked  me  in  the  face  and  deliberately  said :  '  Please, 
M'am,  the  ouicrs  is  all  diriy.'     I  said  —  nothing  —  did  I,  Adolphus  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  certainly  not,"  said  the  gentleman  ;  but  his  wife 
evidently  had  not  asked  the  question  with  the  desire  of  being  an- 
swered, for  she  continued  without  stopping,  "  No,  I  said  not  a  word  ; 
but  when  my  visitors  were  gone,  I  called  her  in  and  said :  '  Ann,  how 
dare  you  presume  to  tell  me  the  plates  were  dirty  ?  How  dare  you  ' 
have  the  impudence  to  tell  me  at  my  own  table,  before  my  medical 
man  and  his  wife,  that  the  plates  were  dirty?'  The  insolent  creature 
looked  as  bold  as  brass  and  said.  'Because  they  were  dirtv.'  'And 
what  business  had  they  to  be  dirty?'  I  said;  "the  idea  of  your  tell- 
ing me  that  things  are  dirty,  as  if  I  did  not  keep  you  to  wash  them  ! ' 
Then  she  pretended  she  could  not  wash  them  while  she  was  dishing 
up.  Of  course  I  gave  her  notice  to  leave  that  day  month,  and  now 
I  have  got  just  the  girl  that  suits  me;  she  is  very  quiet,  gets  up  at 
-five  every  morning,  and  altogether  appreciates  having  a  lady  for  a 
mistress :  as  she  says  so  often,  where  two  only  are  kept  the  mistress  is 
a  tradesman's  wife  or  something  of  that  sort.  Poor  girl !  she  has 
had  enough  of  that  kind  of  service  to  value  such  a  place  as  mine ;  so 
now  I  can  hope  for  some  peace,"  and  Mrs.  Pinkerton  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Mrs.  Holmes  expressed  a  civil  hope  that  her  present  desirable 
domestic  might  remain  long  with  her.  Mrs.  Pinkerton  had  no  doubt 
of  it,  and  the  lady  and  her  husband  took  leave,  the  latter  having 
played  the  role  of  looking  affirmation  to  his  wife's  statements  and 
silently  smiling  on  everybody,  his  smile  being  apparently  the  only 
unextinguished  ray  of  his  former  vivacity. 

Winnie  Holmes  and  Maurice  Brydone  were  married.  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  winding  up  a  tale  than  the  good 
old  one,   "  they  were  married  and  happy  ever  after,"  when  such  a 
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state  of  things  is  as  probable  as  it  appears  in  the  case  of  Maurice 
and  his  wife,  for  they  are  yet  in  the  early  days  of  married  life. 

Mrs.  Brydone  has  gone  to  live  with  ]\Irs.  Holmes  in  her  small 
house,  and  the  young  couple  have  "  The  Larches,"  her  old  house. 
This  arrangement  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Winnie  and  Maurice, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  probably  the  old  lady  chose  best,  for  her  own  happi- 
ness and  that  of  all  parties.  The  two  houses  are  so  near  that  they 
can  be  nearly  as  much  together  as  if  they  were  in  the  same  house  ; 
while  the  two  mothers  enjoy  life  in  their  own  way,  without  being  in- 
terfered with  by  the  pursuits  of  younger  people. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brydone  were  on  their  wedding-tour,  Mrs. 
Pinkerton  had  come  to  see  Mrs.  Holmes  in  great  trouble,  and  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  depravity  of  servants  ;  and  this  time  with 
sgime  reason,  for  the  paragon  who  had  appreciated  the  blessing  of 
being  under  Mrs.  Pinkerton's  rule  had  shown  her  appreciation  by 
getting  false  keys,  and  one  night,  when  her  mistress  and  master  were 
dining  at  the  house  of  their  medical  man,  she  had  decamped  with  a 
hundred  pounds  (the  residue  of  Mrs.  Pinkerton's  small  property, 
'^  entre  nous  ")  which  had  been  in  Mrs.  Pinkerton's  "  little  top  drawer," 
and  going  to  the  different  tradesmen,  who  knew  her  as  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton's servant,  made  trifling  purchases,  and  so  contrived  to  get  every 
note  changed.  The  loss  was  not  discovered  for  some  hours,  and  she 
succeeded  in  getting  off,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  spent 
a  considerable  sum  in  the  effort  to  trace  her. 

Mrs.  Pinkerton  declares  Winnie  is  her  dearest  friend,  and  Maurfce 
the  man  of  all  others  most  suited  to  her  dearest  friend.  She  inwardly 
wonders  sometimes  what  he  could  have  seen  in  a  person  of  such  very 
bad  style,  but  concludes  that  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  also  has  his  private  wonderings.  They  are  like 
those  of  a  school-boy  when  he  is  offered  a  choice  between  two  prizes, 
and  has  after  long  hesitation  made  his  election,  but  has  no  sooner 
done  so  than  he  wonders  if  it  was  a  wise  one  —  would  not  the  other 
have  been  better?  That  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  hvo  prizes  to  choose 
from  in  the  matrimonial  letter}^,  he  has  not  a  doubt;  has  he  chosen 
the  best  ?  He  has  not  made  up  his  mind  yet.  He  knows  Mrs.  Pink- 
erton is  a  treasure,  and  that  he  is  a  lucky  man  to  have  won  her  — 
the  fact  is  too  often  reiterated  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  yet,  as  his 
reflections  on  this  head  always  wind  up  with  a  sigh,  we  may  suppose 
that  he  has  misgivings  as  to  whether,  jewel  as  she  is,  Mrs.  Pinkerton 
is  exactly  the  treasure  to  make  him  happy. 

Helen  Alice  Nitsch. 
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Battle  of  Manassas. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  June  General  Beauregard  was  in  consultation  with 
President  Davis  and  General  Lee,  at  Richmond,  while  by  means  of  couriers  they 
held  frequent  communications  with  General  Johnston,  then  in  command  near 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  result  was,  that  a  military  campaign  was  decided  on,  em- 
bracing defensive  operations  in  North  Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
the  concentration  of  an  army,  under  Beauregard,  at  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad 
junction,  and  in  the  immediate  locality." — /.  138. 

THIS  is  an  error ;  no  campaign  of  any  kind  was  decided 
upon  at  the  interview  referred  to,  or  subsequently.  But  I  had 
the  honor  of  submitting  the  plan  of  one  on  the  14th  of  July,  from 
Manassas  (through  one  of  my  volunteer  aides,  Colonel  James  Chesnut, 
of  South  Carolina)  to  the  President  for  his  approval.  It  was,  however, 
rejected  at  that  time,  after  consultation  with  General  Pope  Walker, 
Secretary  of  War,  Generals  Lee  and  Cooper  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  morning  of  the  17th  of  July,  when  the  Federals  had  driven  in 
the  pickets  of  General  Bonham  at  Fairfax  Court-house,  about  twelve 
miles  in  advance  of  Manassas,  that  the  plan  offered  by  me  to  con- 
centrate General  Johnston's  army  from  Winchester,  about  seventy 
miles  to  the  northwestv/ard,  was  authorised  by  the  President.  It  is 
evident  that  it  was  that  too  late  to  effect  that  indispensable  concen- 
tration of  forces  \  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  cautious  advance  of 
McDowell's  army,  and  the  check  it  received  on  the  i8th  of  July  at 
Blackburn  Ford,  on  the  Bull  Run,  the  concentration  could  never  have 
taken  place,  my  forces  would  have  been  swept  away  or  destroyed, 
General  Johnston's  and  Holmes's  armies  (the  latter  being  then  on  the 
Potomac,  near  Aquia  Creek)  would  have  been  taken  in  flank  and  rear, 
and  the  road  to  Richmond  would  have  been  opened  to  the  Federals. 

"About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  he  [General  Beauregard]  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point ;  but  the  appointment  was 
revoked  within  forty-eight  hours  by  President  Buchanan,  for  the  spiteful  reason,  as 
is  alleged,  that  Senator  Slide]],  of  Louisiana,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  nominee, 
had  given  offence  by  a  secession  speech  at  Washington.  Subsequently,  Major 
Beauregard  resigned  his  commission  in  the  service  of  the  United  vStates,  and  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  the  Pro- 
visional Army  of  the  South." — p.  139. 

The  appointment  was  not  revoked  until  over  two  months  after  it 
had  been  issued,  and  until  several  days  after  I  had  assumed  command 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  Shortly  after  my  return  to 
Louisiana  I  refused  the  appointment  of  Colonel  of  Engineers  and 
Artillery,  tendered  me  by  Governor  Moore,  because  Major  B.,  an 

*  These  Notes  were  prepared  by  General  Beauregard  in  1S67,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
The  Lost  Cause.  They  are  not  now  published  as  comments  on  that  work,  but  for  tlie  rectifica- 
tion of  various  historical  errors  and  mis-statements  which  might,  if  uncorrected,  be  adopted  by 
other  writers. —  Ed. 
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ex-officer  of  the  United  States  army  (then  a  planter  recently  estab- 
lished in  Louisiana),  had  received  the  appointment  of  Brigadier- 
General  to  command  the  State  troops.  I  nevertheless  offered  my 
services  for  the  defence  of  my  native  State,  but  "  without  commission 
or  compensation."  Meanwhile  I  joined  the  "Orleans  Guard,  Bat- 
talion "  as  a  private. 

"  He  [General  Beauregard]  hated  and  despised  '  the  Yankee ' ;  and  it  must  bt 
confessed  he  was  the  author  of  some  silly  letters  in  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
deriding  the  power  of  the  'enemy.  That  the  South  would  easily  whip  the  North 
was  his  constant  assertion,  even  if  the  first  '  had  for  arms  only  pitch-forks  and  flint- 
lock muskets.'  Of  the  army  which  General  Scott  was  marshalling  on  the  borders 
of  Virginia,  he  wrote  that  the  enemies  of  the  South  were  '  little  more  than  an 
armed  rabble,  gathered  together  hastily  on  a  false  pretence,  and  for  an  unholy 
purpose,  with  an  octogenarian  at  its  head.' " — /.  139. 

The  author  must  have  known  very  little  of  human  nature  and  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  placed  not  to  have 
understood  the  object  of  these  orders,  which  was  to  do  away  with 
the  impression  then  existing  that  because  the  "Regular  Army"  had 
remained  with  the  Federals,  our  Southern  volunteers  and  militia  would 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,  commanded 
by  General  Winfield  Scott. 

"  Beauregard's  army  in  Northern  Virginia  was  then  known  as  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  its  effective  force  was  enumerated  at  21,833 
men  and  twenty-nine  guns." — /.  140. 

On  the  i8th  of  July,  at  the  battle  of  "  Bull  Run,"  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  did  not  exceed  18,500  effectives  of  all  arms,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Manassas  on  the  21st  of  July  it  consisted  of  about  20,000 
of  all  arms. 

"  On  the  1 8th  of  July  the  enemy  made  a  demonstration  with  artillery  in  front  of 
General  BoRhr.m's  Brigade,  which  held  the  approaches  to  Mitchell's  Ford.  Mean- 
while he  was  advancing  in  strong  columns  of  infantry  with  artillery  and  cavalry  on 
Blackburn's  Ford,  which  was  covered  by  General  Longstreet's  Brigade." — ■/.  143. 

The  enemy  first  made  his  appearance  in  front  of  General  Bonham's 
Brigade  on  the  17th  of  July  at  Fairfax  Court-house,  about  twelve 
miles  in  advance  of  Manassas.  A  few  days  previously,  expecting 
the  advance  of  McDowell  with  about  45,000  men,  I  had  given  definite 
instructions  to  General  Bonham  how  to  engage  him  and  draw  him 
towards  Mitchell  and  Blackburn  fords,  which  were  the  strongest 
points  of  the  Bull  Run  lines,  and  where  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold 
him  in  check  with  my  small  force  of  about  18,500  men  until  John- 
ston's and  part  of  Holmes's  forces  could  concentrate  with  my  own. 
The  order  for  that  concentration  was  not  received  by  me  until  about 
noon  of  that  day  (17th),  after  I  had  telegraphed  the  President  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy  at  Fairfax  Court-house. 

"  General  Beauregard  had  become  involved  in  a  series  of  blunders  and  mishaps 
such  as  had  been  seldom  crowded  into  a  single  battle-field.  In  ignorance  of  the 
enemy's  plan  of  attack,  he  had  kept  his  army  posted  along  Bull  Run  for  more  than 
eight  miles,  waiting  for  his  wily  adversary  to  develop  his  purpose  to  him.  He  had, 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  determined  to  attack  with  his  right  wing  and  centre 
en  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear  at  Centreville,  with  precautions  against  the  advance 
of  his  reserves  from  the  direction  of  Washington."^'.  146. 
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This  criticism  only  shows  the  want  of  information  or  prejudice  of 
the  author.  After  the  battle  of  the  iSth  I  knew  perfectly  well  from 
the  topography  of  the  country  that  the  renewed  attack  of  the  enemy 
would  take  place  either  on  my  right  or  left  flank,  but  more  probably 
on  the  latter,  owing  to  the  direct  stone  pike  from  Centreville  to  War- 
renton,  which  crosses  the  Bull  Run  at  the  Stone  Bridge  ;  hence  I 
made  my  preparations  accordingly,  intending  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
had  developed  sufficiently  his  movement  to  throw  my  right  flank 
forward  on  Centreville,  retiring  my  left  from  above  Mitchell's  Ford 
towards  Manassas,  pivoting  as  it  were  on  Mitchell's  Ford,  thus 
striking  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  and  cutting  him  off  from 
his  base  of  operations  at  Washington.  On  the  night  of  the  20th, 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  having  become  sufficiently  well  devel- 
oped, I  issued  my  definite  orders ;  but  my  couriers  being  new,  and 
not  knowing  the  country  roads  sufficiently  well,  the  orders  to  the 
extreme  right  "  to  commence  the  movement  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing "  failed  to  reach  their  destination  until  past  9  o'clock  in  the  day  j 
by  that  time  the  attack  on  my  left  flank  near  the  Stone  Bridge  had 
assumed  such  importance  that  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  my 
plan  of  battle  to  support  the  menaced  flank  with  all  the  available 
troops  from  the  right.  The  necessary  orders  were  given  accordingly 
by  General  Joe  Johnston  and  myself  at  about  10  o'clock ;  but  for  the 
same  reasons  as  before  they  did  not  reach  their  destination  until 
about  12  o'clock  noon,  although  the  extreme  right  flank  was  not  more 
than  two  miles  from  Mitchell's  Ford,  near  where  they  were  issued. 

The  author  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  the  defensive  lines  along 
the  Bull  Run  "  extended  eight  or  ten  miles ; "  they  extended  properly 
only  from  near  Union  Mills  Ford  to  a  little  above  the  Stone  Bridge, 
a  distance  of  at  most  five  miles. 

I  had  no  interview  v/ith  General  Jackson  on  the  field  of  battle 
of  Manassas  ;  and  I  was  not  aware  of  his  true  position  until  informed 
of  the  fact  by  some  officers.  It  was  then  that  General  Bee  used  the 
expression  quoted  by  the  author,  "  There  are  Jackson  and  his  Vir- 
ginians standing  like  a  stone  wall,"  etc. 

"  General  Johnston  seized  the  colors  of  the  4th  Alabama  regiment,  and  offered 
to  lead  the  attack.  General  Beauregard  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  turning  his  fage 
to  his  troops,  exclaimed  :  '  I  have  come  here  to  die  with  you  ! ' " — p.  146. 

General  Johnston  did  not  take  the  colors  of  that  regiment,  but  rode 
by  the  side  of  the  color-bearer  ;  and  I  did  not  dismount,  but  remained 
on  my  horse  and  moved  forward  with  the  troops.  Shortly  afterwards, 
while  talking  to  General  Jackson,  my  horse  was  killed  by  a  shell  which 
explcTded  under  him,  killing  and  wounding  several  horses  of  my  staff 

"  It  was  the  arrival  of  Kirby  Smith,  with  a  portion  of  Johnston's  army  left  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  which  had  been  anxiously  expected  during  the  day." — /.  149. 

This  is  a  mistake.  The  flag  that  was  seen  approaching  in  the  dis- 
tance was  that  of  Early's  Brigade,  which  had  been  ordered  from  our 
extreme  right,  with  Ewell's  and  Holmes's  Brigades,  by  General 
Johnston  and  myself  in  the  morning  before  leaving  the  vicinity  of 
Mitchell's  Ford.     General  Kirby  Smith's  Brigade  had  already  arrived 
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on  the  field  about  an  hour  before,  and  had  assisted  (on  our  extreme 
left)  in  the  second  attack  made  to  recover  the  plateau.  He  did  not 
leave  the  train  with  his  brigade  to  come  to  the  battle-field  "  by  the 
sound  of  the  firing"  ;  he  went  on  to  Manassas  Junction,  where  a  staff" 
officer,  left  there  for  that  purpose,  brought  him  to  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  when  he  arrived  near  the  Lewis  House,  General  Johnston  directed 
him  (through  an  aide)  to  take  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  troops 
already  engaged.  When  General  Early  arrived  near  the  Lewis  House, 
he  was  directed  to  take  his  position  on  Smith's  extreme  left,  and  to 
strike  the  enemy  on  his  left  flank  and  rear,  if  practicable  ;  which 
movement  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  On  the  arrival  of  "General 
Kirby  Smith  on  the  field,  whilst  his  brigade  wms  taking  its  position  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  neck  by  a  musket-ball,  which  disabled 
him  for  several  weeks. 

''  For  three  miles  stretched  this  terrible  diorama  of  rout  and  confusion,  actually 
without  the  pursuit  or  pressure  of  any  enemy  upon  it.  The  Confederates  had  not 
attempted  an  active  pursuit." — /.  150. 

This  is  an  error.  The  enemy  had  no  sooner  been  routed  than  I 
ordered  the  few  remaining  available  troops  on  the  field  to  commence 
an  immediate  pursuit  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike  to  Centreville  across 
the  Stone  "Bridge.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  the  hard- 
fought  battle  and  the  victory  had  thrown  the  newly  and  hastily 
collected  Confederate  troops  into  almost  as  great  disorder  as  the 
routed  Federals,  so  that  it  required  some  time  to  collect  and  re- 
organise them.  We  had,  unfortunately,  but  very  little  cavalry  to  aid 
in  the  pursuit  ;  nearly  all  of  General  Johnston's  cavalry  had  not  yet 
arrived  from  Winchester,  where  it  had  been  left  to  cover  the  with- 
drawal of  his  infantry  from  the  front  of  Patterson's  army. 

As  soon  as  General  Johnston  was  informed  at  the  Lewis  House  of 
the  rout  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  at  once  an  advance  on  Centreville 
by  the  troops  left  to  cover  Manassas  at  Mitchell's  and  Blackburn's 
fords.  But  their  advance  was  soon  checked  by  the  enemy's  reserve, 
left  to  cover  Centreville  in  that  direction  ;  being  as  numerous  as  the 
Confederates  (if  not  more  so),  and  occupying  a  strong  defensive 
position,  they  succeeded  in  holding  them  in  check  until  night. 

The  pursuit  from  the  field  of  battle  on  the  Centreville  turnpike 
had  no  sooner  fairly  commenced  by  our  exhausted  and  still  dis- 
organised troops,  when  I  received  a  written  communication  from  an 
officer  of  General  Johnston's  staff"  (Major  Thomas  B.  Rhett,  who  had 
been  left  there  to  forward  troops  arriving  to  the  field  o£  battle),  stating 
that  a  courier  had  just  reached  there  with  the  information  that  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Bull  Run  at  Union  Mills  J^ord, 
left  unprotected  by  the  withdrawal  of  Early's,  Ewell's,  and  Holmes's 
Brigades  to  take  a  part  in  the  battle,  and  that  the  enemy  was  reported 
to  be  advancing  rapidly  on  Manassas.  I  communicated  immediately 
this  dispatch  to  General  Johnston,  and  it  was  resolved  to  stop  at  once 
the  pursuit  on  the  Centreville  turnpike,  to  march  with  all  available 
troops  to  the  defence  of  Manassas.  Orders  were  given  accordingly, 
and  I  started  as  fast  as  my  jaded  horse  would  permit  to  the  new  field 
of  operations  ;  intending  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once  (although  it  was 
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then  nearly  night),  and  drive  him  back  across  the  Bull  Run  before  he 
could  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  south  side  of  it.  But  on  arriving  near 
Manassas  I  was  informed  that  the  report  was  false,  having  been 
occasioned  by  the  movement  of  a  part  of  our  own  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Union  Mills  Ford.  It  was  then  too  late  to  resume  the 
pursuit,  with  our  newly  raised  troops,  entirely  exhausted  by  marching 
and  fighting  all  day  ;  they  were  consequently  ordered  to  bivouac 
where  they  were  for  the  night,  to  resume  the  pursuit  in  the  morning. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  a  terrible  rain-storm  commenced  which 
lasted  several  days.  The  troops,  meanv»'hile,  were  without  provisions 
and  means  of  transportation.  The  railroad  bridge  across  the  Bull 
Run  had  been  destroyed,  and  it  was  indispensable  to  collect  all  the 
necessary  means  for  a  further  advance  which  could  no  longer  be  called 
a  pursuit.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  within  his 
fortifications  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  guarding  the  bridges 
across  that  river ;  and  the  Confederate  army,  being  unprovided  with 
a  single  pontoon,  could  not  attempt  to  cross  until  pontoon  trains  could 
be  procured,  except  at  the  fords  of  the  Potomac  at  or  about  Leesburg. 
The  idea,  however,  that  we  were  to  have  "  peace  in  sixty  days  "  pre- 
vented, doubtless,  a  determined  effprt  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
Government  to  make  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  an  offensive  army, 
and  thus  we  lost  the  brilliant  fruits  (which  were  v;ithin  our  grasp)  of 
that  first  great  victory  of  the  war. 

Battle  of  Leesburg. 

"  ©eneral  Evans,  seizing  the  critical  moment,  ordered  a  charge." — /.  iSS. 

This  is  an  error  ;  General  Evans  was  not  present  at  the  time  on 
that  part  of  the  field  where  Colonel  Jennifer  commanded,  and  to  whom 
was  due  the  brilliant  success  of  that  day.  General  E.  had  remained 
with  a  part  of  his  troops  in  front  of  Edward's  Eerry,  watching  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac. 

Capture  of  Island  No.  10. 

"Despite  the  unfavorable  prospect,  ©eneral  McCovvn  commenced  an  energetic 

course   of   operations Batteries   and   magazines   were   put    in   course   of 

erection,  and  guns  mounted  daily  at  the  Island." — ■/.  233. 

The  defensive  arrangements  of  this  position  had  been  entrusted  to 
Captain  D.  B.  Harris  of  the  Engineers,  a  most  meritorious  and  gallant 
officer,  who  had  served  under  me  at  Manassas,  and  who  had  accom- 
panied me  into  Western  Tennessee. 

After  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donaldson  it  became  evident  to 
me —  I  had  just  arrived  in  the  Department  of  Western  Tennessee  — 
that  Fort  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi  River  could  no  longer  be  held 
by  the  Confederates,  and  that  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  new 
position  lower  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  command  it.  Fortifica- 
tions had  already  been  commenced  at  two  points  by  General  Polk ; 
these  were  at  New  Madrid  and  Fort  Pillow.  The  first  offered  all  the 
advantages  of  a  temporary  occupation,  while  the  latter  offered  those 
of    a   permanent  one.     I  immediately  gave  my  orders  accordingly. 
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Hence  New  Madrid  Bend  was  to  be  defended  only  long  enough  to 
enable  me  to  have  completed  the  works  projected  at  Fort  Pillow,  the 
latter  forming  one  of  the  points  of  the  new  defensive  line  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River  via  Corinth. 

"  We  have  already  stated  that  when  General  McCown  reached  the  Island,  the 
position  was  nearly  destitute  of  defences.  Now  there  were  five  fine  batteries 
erected  on  the  Island,  and  well  armed,  and  an  equal  number  on  the  Tennessee 
shore  ;  mounting  in  all  nearly  sixty  guns.  Magazines  had  been  provided,  the  am- 
munition assorted  and  arranged,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  action." — 
/•  235- 

As  already  remarked,  the  defensive  arrangements  had  been  entrusted 
by  me  to  Captain  D.  B.  Harris  of  the  Engineers,  who  acquitted 
himself,  as  usual,  most  worthily  of  his  task.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Confederacy  this  gallant  officer  accompanied  me  from  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Charleston,  where  he  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  after  a  most 
brilliant  career  as  an  engineer,  and  when  on  the  point  of  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  for  his  valuable  services. 

"  On  the  1st  of  April  General  McCown  was  relieved,  and  General  Mackall  as- 
signed to  the  defence  of  the  Island." — /.  236. 

About  that  time  General  McCown  became  so  nervous  and  doubtful 
as  to  his  ability  to  hold  New  Madrid  Bend  any  longer,  although  it 
was  indispensable  that  he  should  do  so  in  order  to  complete  the  works 
at  Fort  Pillow,  that  I  determined  to  send  an  officer  to  relieve  him 
who  I  knew  would  defend  that  important  post  to  the  last  extremit3^ 
General  McKall,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  old  service  for 
intelligence  and  gallantry,  was  therefore  selected  and  sent  to  relieve 
General  McCown,  who  was  ordered  to  Memphis  to  await  further 
orders. 

The  Battle  of  Shiloh. 

"  By  the  first  of  April,  General  Johnston's  entire  force,  which  had  taken  up  the 
line  of  march  from  Murfreesboro',  had  effected  a  junction  with  Beauregard." — 
/•  237- 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  West  Tennessee  I  determined  on  the 
concentration  of  all  the  forces  I  could  collect  at  Corinth  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Tennessee  or  Mississippi  River,  as  circumstances  might 
indicate,  and  I  recommended  to  the  lamented  General  A.  Sidney 
Johnston,  who  was  then  retiring  from  Nashville,  to  join  his  forces  with 
mine,  which  was  done  at  once  by  that  gallant  and  noble  soldier. 

"The  effective  total  of  this  force  was  slightly  over  forty  thousand  men." — /.  238. 

This  was  the  force  reported,  but  that  which  could  be  moved  did  not 
exceed  33,000  of  all  arms.  The  movement  was  suggested  by  me  to 
be  commenced  on  the  ist  of  April,  but  the  disorganised,  undisciplined 
and  unprovided  condition  of  our  troops  delayed  it  until  the  4th. 

"The  Confederate  plan  of  battle  was  in  three  lines." — /.  238. 

This  plan  of  battle  was  adopted  by  me  and  submitted  to  General 
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Johnston,  who  accepted  it ;  and  it  was  carried  out  faithfully,  notwith- 
standing the  topographical  obstacles  in  the  way  and  the  raw  condition 
of  the  troops  which  had  to  execute  it. 

"  But  just  at  this  time  tlie  astounding  order  was  received  from  General  Beaure- 
gard to  witlidraw  the  forces  beyond  the  enemy's  fire  !     The  action  ceased." — p.  240. 

About  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  April  I  was  in 
front  towards  the  point  where  the  troops  were  engaged,  not  far  from 
General  Johnston's  position,  when  I  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
that  gallant  officer,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded.  Although  still 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  laryngitis,  I  immediately  assumed 
command,  and  gave  orders  to  press  on  the  attack  in  every  direction  ; 
but  about  sundown,  finding  that  our  raw,  undisciplined  troops  were 
scattered  in  every  direction,  not  only  by  the  severity  of  the  contest 
but  by  the  broken  and  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  the  attack  then  going  on  was  too  scattered  and  weak  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  protection  of  his  land-batteries  and  of 
his  gunboats,  I  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  few  remaining 
moments  of  daylight  to  reorganise  our  troops  for  offensive  or  defensive 
purposes  at  daybreak,  as  circumstances  might  require.  I  never  gave  the 
order  "  to  withdraw  the  forces  from  beyond  the  enemy's  fire."  My  order 
was  simply  to  collect  all  stragglers,  reorganise  the  various  commands 
and  re-form  line  of  battle,  holding  the  troops  ready  for  offensive  or 
defensive  purposes  in  the  morning  as  events  might  determine.  I  was 
not  "persuaded  that  delays  had  been  encountered  by  General  Buell  in 
his  march  from  Columbia,  and  that  his  main  force  therefore  could  not 
reach  the  field  of  battle  in  time  to  save  General  Grant's  shattered 
fugitive  forces  from  capture  or  destruction  on  the  following  day." 

"  The  story  of  Shiloh  was  to  be  that  not  only  of  another  lost  opportunity  for  the 
South,  but  one  of  a  reversion  of  fortune,  in  which  a  splendid  victory  changed  into 
something  very  like  a  defeat." — /.  241. 

The  following  is  my  Chiefof Staff's  letter  on  the  subject,  only  four 
months  after  the  battle  : — 

"  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  August  8,  1862. 
"To  the  Editor  of  the  Savannah  Republican: 

"  My  attention  has  been  recently  attracted  to  a  wide-spread  article 
under  the  caption  of  'A  Lost  Opportunity  at  Shiloh,'  which,  it  appears, 
is  taken  from  a  letter  addressed  to  your  journal  by  your  regular  corres- 
pondent, P.  W.  A.  This  article  is  calculated  to  elevate  a  subordinate 
General  of  the  Federals  at  the  expense  of  General  Beauregard.  I 
know  your  correspondent  well  enough  to  feel  assured  that  he  wrote 
with  no  such  purpose  ;  and  yet  that  must  be  the  effect  with  all  who 
have  given  credit  to  this  story  of  the   'lost  opportunity  at  Shiloh.' 

"  Having  been  on  the  staff  of  General  Beauregard  during  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  I  happen  to  know  the  exact  truth  in  the  matter,  misrepre- 
sented to  P.  W.  A.  by  his  pert  and  self-sufficient  informant ;  and  since 
the  broadcast  dissemination  of  the  untruth,  I  think  it  proper  to  ask 
space  for  a  brief  statement. 

"  General  Prentiss  did  not  deceive  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
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Confederate  forces  at  Shiloh  by  any  shallow  invention,  either  in 
regard  to  the  movements  of  General  Buell's  army  or  the  existence  of 
extensive  works  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  General  Beauregard  had  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  prisoners  and  scouts  that  Buell's  arrival  was 
confidently  expected.  It  was  this  knowledge  that  led  him,  on  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  April,  at  the  late  hour  of  11  o'clock,  to  send  me 
to  General  Johnston  to  urge  an  immediate  advance  on  Pittsbuig 
Landing,  before  the  junction  of  Buell's  and  Grant's  forces  could  be 
effected  ;  and  it  was  this  belief  that  induced  him,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  5th  of  April,  in  a  council  of  general  officers,  to  give  his  opinion 
that  the  movement  was  then  too  late,  in  consequence  of  the  untoward 
delay  of  our  troops  in  their  march  from  Corinth,  and  our  consequent 
inability  to  strike  the  enemy  on  Saturday,  as  he  had  anticipated.  It 
was,  however,  after  General  Beauregard  had  given  his  orders  and 
made  his  arrangements  as  far  as  practicable  to  meet  any  exigency 
that  I  joined  him  and  communicated  the  substance  of  a  dispatch 
addressed  to  General  Johnston,  that  had  been  handed  me  on  the 
battle-field,  which  encouraged  the  hope  that  the  main  part  of  Buell's 
forces  had  marched  in  the  direction  of  Decatur. 

"But  further,  in  proof  that  Prentiss  could  not  have  attempted  any 
such  device  as  that  represented,  I  can  add,  he  puhlidy  said  to  me 
that  Buell's  forces  would  effect  a  junction  during  the  night,  and  that 
as  a  consequence  our  victory  would  be  wrenched  from  us  the  next 
day.  Sharing  my  tent  with  Colonel  Jacob  Thompson  and  myself,  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April,  when  the  firing  began  at  the  out- 
posts, he  remarked  with  satisfaction :  '  Ah !  what  did  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen?     They  are  at  it  again.' 

"As  for  the  utter  absence  of  defensive  works  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
our  information  was  complete  ;  and  no  words  of  General  Prentiss 
could  have  shaken  General  Beauregard's  convictions,  even  had  he 
asked  him  any  questions  in  that  connection,  which  I  know  he  did  not. 

"  General  Beauregard  did  know,  however,  that  the  enemy  had  gun- 
boats of  the  heaviest  metal  to  protect  the  fragments  of  Grant's  army, 
as  effectually  as  our  wooden  steamers  had  maintained  our  little  force 
of  3000  men  in  a  far  less  favorable  position  at  New  Madrid  against 
25,000  men  under  General  Pope,  as  long  as  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  hold  the  place  ;  or,  as  since  then,  and  more  prominently,  McClellan 
found  efficient  refuge  with  his  routed  forces  under  the  fire  of  his 
gunboats  on  James  River. 

"  The  enemy's  gunboats  were  at  once  put  in  requisition,  and  used 
with  an  effect  on  our  troops  to  which  all  will  testify  who  were  in  the 
advance  and  witnessed  it. 

"  Our  troops  were  scattered ;  army,  division,  brigade,  and  even 
regimental  organizations  were  broken  up  for  the  time  to  such  an 
extent  that  any  advance  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  in  such  order  and 
masses  as  would  have  promised  any  substantial  advantage,  was  out  of 
the  question.  Among  the  unavoidable  causes  of  this  disorganization 
were  the  rawness  of  many  of  the  regiments  engaged  and  the  densely- 
wooded  nature  of  the  battle-field,  which  made  it  impossible  to  mass 
in  due  time  enough  troops  for  a  resolute,  sustained,  effective  assault 
on  the  enemy.      Toward  the  close  of  the  action  on  both  days,  corps 
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as  well  as  brigade  commanders  found  themselves  with  only  such  com- 
mands as  they  could  collect  in  the  woods,  debris  of  other  and  different 
corps,  divisions,  and  brigades. 

"  General  Beauregard  had  observed  this  as  well  as  the  great  ex- 
haustion of  his  men,  then  engaged  for  twelve  hours  without  any  other 
food  than  a  scanty  breakfast,  and  knew  that  his  last  reserves  had 
necessarily  been  brought  into  action  about  the  time  General  Johnston 
fell.  Accordingly,  on  returning  to  the  vicinity  of  Shiloh  Chapel 
about  6  p.  M.,  he  gave  orders  to  collect  our  scattered  forces,  to  re-form 
our  broken  organizations,  and  sleeping  on  our  arms,  to  be  held  ready 
to  meet  the  onset  of  Wallace's  fresh  division  and  Buell's  forces  at 
daylight,  knowing  well  at  the  time  from  abundant  experience  that  it 
would  take  more  than  one  hour  to  disseminate  the  order  and  two  to 
execute  it.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  it  was 
some  time  after  dark  before  many  of  the  brigades  were  organised  and 
in  the  position  assigned  them. 

"  It  is  not  becoming  in  me  to  speak  of  the  capacity  of  General 
Beauregard,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  is  certainly  the 
last  officer  against  whom  the  charge  of  want  of  military  enterprise 
can  be  established  ;  for  he  is  the  commander  who,  before  the  metal 
of  our  troops  had  been  tested,  arranged  his  comfnand  of  but  18,500 
men  to  accept  battle  with  the  army  of  McDowell,  50,000  strong, 
whose  forces  he  actually  engaged  on  the  i8th  of  July  at  Bull  Run. 
Animated  by  the  plain  dictates  of  prudence  and  foresight,  he  sought 
to  be  ready  for  the  coming  storm,  which  he  had  anticipated  and 
predicted  as  early  as  the  afternoon  of  the  5  th. 

"To  have  continued  the  conflict  another  hour  —  that  is,  until 
darkness  on  the  6th  inst. —  would  not  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Grant's  army,  wrecked  even  as  it  was  and  cowering  under  the  high 
river  banks,  yet  sheltered  by  his  gunboats,  but  in  the  greater  disper- 
sion and  disorganization  of  our  own  jaded  troops,  and  to  such  an 
extent  indeed,  in  such  a  field,  as  to  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
have  collected  them  on  the  next  morning  in  any  order  to  have  offered 
resistance  even  to  Wallace's  fresh  division  of  Grant's  army.  Even  as 
it  was,  at  no  time  during  the  7th  of  April  were  we  able  to  engage  the 
enemy  with  more  than  15,000  men,  with  whom,  however,  properly 
massed  and  handled,  we  held  the  field  against  Wallace,  the  debris  of 
Grant's  division  and  Buell's  army  (45,000),  until  it  became  evidently 
wrong  to  maintain  longer  so  unequal  a  battle  ;  when  our  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  the  field  in  an  order  and  spirit  without  a  parallel  in 
war,  and  without  abatement  of  the  honor  they  had  won  for  our  arms, 
leaving  their  enemy  stunned  and  unable  to  follow. 

(Signed)  "Thomas  Jordan, 

"y^.  A.  Gettcral  on  General  Beattrcgard''s  Staff.'''' 

"  His  [General  Beauregard's]  forces  exhibited  a  want  of  discipline  and  a  disorder 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  control  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
thousand  disciplined  troops  held  firmly  in  hand  by  General  Bragg,  the  whole  army 
degenerated  into  bands  of  roving  plunderers." — /.  241. 

The  reason  of  this  disorder  and  want  of  control  has  already  been 
explained.     Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  troops  composing  that  army  had 
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either  been  just  mustered  into  service,  or  had  retired  from  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  in  front  of  a  victorious  enemy.  The  broken  and 
wooded  nature  of  the  field  of  battle  had  disorganised  and  scattered 
the  commands  more  effectually  than  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  and  as 
they  advanced  through  the  well-supplied  encampments  of  the  Fed- 
erals many  of  our  trooops  dispersed  in  every  direction  to  plunder  and 
collect  spoils,  disregarding  the  orders  of  their  commanding  officers. 
It  became  even  necessary  to  apply  the  torch  to  some  of  those  en- 
campments to  drive  away  the  stragglers  and  deserters.  It  is  unjust 
to  say  that  only  "  a  few  thousand  disciplined  troops  were  held  firmly 
in  hand  by  General  Bragg."  His  division  was  in  no  better  condition 
than  those  of  Generals  Polk,  Hardee,  and  Breckenridge  ;  and  these 
officers  did  as  good  service  on  that  memorable  field  as  General  Bragg. 
The  only  drawback  was  that  General  Polk,  mistaking  his  orders  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th,  withdrew  most  of  his  command  to  the  rear  of 
the  field  of  battle  for  the  purpose  of  re-supplying  them  with  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions,  not  getting  back  into  position  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  until  the  battle  had  been  progressing  some  time. 

Evacuation  of  Corinth. 

"  The  trans-Mississippi  campaign  being  considered  closed  for  some  time,  Price 
and  Van  Dorn,  with  a  division  of  Missourians  and  some  Arkansas  troops,  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  joined  Beauregard,  with  a  view  of  operating  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river." — /.  320. 

This  concentration  of  the  troops  of  that  portion  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  with  those  in  West  Tennessee  was  ordered 
by  General  Johnston  at  my  request,  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  the  expected  battle  at  Shiloh  with  General  Grant ;  but  the  rains, 
the  high  waters  in  the  rivers  and  the  want  of  transportation  delayed 
the  movement  of  those  troops  so  that  they  arrived  at  Corinth  about 
two  weeks  after  that  battle. 

(to  bb  continued.) 


A   DREAM    OF   THE   BASTILE.* 


FORTH  from  the  narrow  casement. 
Out  through  the  grated  bars, 
My  soul  from  its  sad  abasement 

Has  sought  the  heavenly  stars. 
Far  in  the  space  eternal, 

From  the  celestial  light. 
It  watcheth  with  eyes  supernal 
The  great  world  hushed  in  night. 

O  soul  !  from  the  spirit's  tower 

Who  keepeth  the  warder's  place, 
Who  marketh  the  giddy  hour. 

And  the  swift  monarch's  race  — 
Pray  tell  to  a  watcher  weary. 

Who  looks  through  the  grated  bars 
With  eyes  very  sad  and  dreary. 

What  seest  thou  from  the  stars  ? 

"  I  look  on  a  mighty  cit}' 

Whose  dome  is  fair  and  white, 
But  not  a  heart  of  pity 

Is  slumbering  there  to-night : 
Cold  as  her  marble  towers, 

Cold  as  her  troubled  stream. 
Are  the  hearts  which  count  love's  hours 

Or  stir  the  statesman's  dream. 

"  There  are  none  in  her  halls  of  pleasure, 

None  in  her  halls  of  state. 
None  whom  the  world  will  measure 

As  ranked  among  the  great : 
None  in  her  highest  places  — 

Not  even  the  meanest  thrall. 
Who  can  read  the  upturned  faces, 

Or  the  writing  on  the  wall. 

"  Unpitying  greed  of  glory, 

Unpityinrt-  greed  of  fame  — 
To  live  in  a  feeble  story 

Or  die  with  a  blazoned  name  ! 


*This  poem  was  written  on  the  night  of  December  12th,  1861  — ten  years  ago  — by  the  firelight  cm 
the  hearth  of  one  of  the  casemates  of  Fort  Lafayette,  where  the  author  was  wrongfully  confined. 
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They  heed  not  the  fearful  warning 
As,  mad  with  the  lust  of  power, 

They  shut  their  eyes  to  the  dawning 
Of  the  new  Nation's  hour." 

O  soul !  beyond  the  river 

What  seest  thou  on  the  plain, 
Where  the  bright  bayonets  quiver 

Like  moonlight  in  the  rain  ? 
Pray  tell  to  a  watcher  weary 

Who  looks  through  the  grated  bars. 
What  in  the  sad  night  dreary 

Thou  seest  from  yonder  stars  ? 

"  I  see  far  over  the  river, 

Under  the  sweet  star-light. 
Enough  to  make  one  shiver 

With  sorrow,  horror  and  fright: 
Two  mighty  armies  are  lying 

Encamped  on  the  tented  field  — 
Two  armies  of  brothers^  vieing 

In  valor  which  never  will  yield. 

"  All  through  the  land  there  are  mothers 

Who  look  on  the  stars  to-night. 
And  pray  for  their  sons  and  brothers 

Marshalled  and  waiting  the  fight. 
Alas  for  the  childless  weepers, 

Alas  for  the  widowed  souls. 
When  yon  two  armies  of  sleepers 

Rush  to  the  battle  rolls  ! 

"The  stars  which  look  down  in  sorrow, 

Will  then  look  down  in  dread 
On  the  hosts  of  to-day,  to-morrow 

Lying  in  heaps  of  dead  : 
The  fondest  hopes  of  a  mother. 

The  purest  of  maiden's  trust, 
The  father,  the  lover,  the  brother 

Lying  stark  in  the  dust." 

O  soul,  with  eyes  supernal. 

Is  there  no  help  for  this  ? 
Looking  from  the  eternal 

Down  on  this  black  abyss, 
Seest  thou  not  in  the  gloaming 

A  single  glimmering  star, 
Which  over  the  turbid  foaming 

Promiseth  hope  afar .? 
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Is  there  no  kindly  power 

Of  refuge  from  such  a  crime  ? 
Do  the  Dark  Ages  lower 

Again  o'er  the  paths  of  time  ? 
Are  we  not  truly  biding 

Nearer  than  we  have  trod 
To  the  great  mystery  hiding 

The  unseen  world  of  God  ? 

I  thought  that  our  Age  was  brighter 

Than  any  the  world  had  seen ; 
That  the  clouds  were  growing  lighter, 

The  future  far  more  serene. 
Is  there  some  fearful  warning 

Whose  shaft  is  yet  to  be  hurled 
To  punish  the  blind  God-scorning 

Who  break  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 

I  thought  in  my  idle  dreaming 

The  days  of  the  sword  were  o'er, 
That  the  flash  of  bright  arms  gleaming 

Would  scourge  the  world  no  more : 
That  the  Pen  was  the  mighty  power. 

Wielded  by  sage  and  youth, 
To  rule  in  the  troubled  hour 

By  the  strong  lines  of  Truth. 

I  saw  through  a  glass  but  darkly, 

I  saw  as  a  little  child  ; 
For  the  dead  lying  there  all  starkly 

Tell  me  my  dreams  were  wild. 
They  speak  from  the  silent  passes, 

Under  the  quiet  sky, 
And  from  the  d;ink  morasses. 

Giving  my  dreams  the  lie. 

Then  tell  me,  O  soul !  I  pray  thee, 

Looking  from  yonder  height, 
What  may  the  hopes  of  day  be 

After  this  fearful  night  ? 
Doth  there  a  silver  lining 

Under  the  cloud  appear, 
A  star  in  the  far  East  shining 

Which  I  cannot  see  from  here  ? 

"  O  watcher  pale  and  dreary. 
Looking  from  out  thy  bars. 
Thy  human  heart  would  weary 
To  know  what  from  the  stars 
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I  see  on  the  field  and  mountain, 
In  the  city  and  in  the  glen, 

Away  by  the  forest  fountain, 
And  in  the  hearts  of  men  ! 

"  The  lust  of  power  destroyeth 

The  mighty  works  of  time"; 
Fame's  fickle  dream  decoyeth 

To  cruelty  and  crime  : 
But  they  who  do  God's  duty 

Can  conquer  by  His  word 
And  Truth's  celestial  beauty. 

Far  better  than  the  sword. 

"This  world  is  very  spacious, 

There's  room  enough  for  all; 
And  God  is  just  and  gracious, 

And  heareth  every  call: 
He  waiteth  but  the  dawning 

Of  His  appointed  time 
To  crush  without  a  warning 

The  revellers  in  crime. 

"  I  see  most  fearful  visions  ! 

The  earth  mad-drunk  with  blood ; 
The  Statesman's  cold  derisions 

Of  charity  and  God  ; 
Pity  and  holy  feeling 

Hiding  in  caves  afraid, 
And  spectre  Famine  stealing 

After  the  dripping  blade  ! 

"The  sacred  roof-tree  burning. 

The  household  gods  in  dust ; 
Brother  from  brother  turning 

In  hatred  and  distrust ; 
Father  and  son  and  brother 

Met  in  a  deadly  strife  — 
What  are  the  prayers  of  a  mother, 

What  the  tears  of  a  wife  ? 

"Into  the  trenches  fling  them. 

Anywhere  out  of  sight ; 
Down  from  the  ramparts  bring  them 

All  in  the  pale  moonlight ! 
Cover  their  upturned  faces, 

Calm  in  their  mute  despair; 
Heap  turf  over  the  places  — 

None  to  pray  for  them  there  ! 
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"  Never  think  of  the  mothers 

Who  guided  the  little  feet  — 
Tenderer  than  all  others, 

There  never  was  love  so  sweet ! 
Never  think  of  the  maiden 

Who  saw  them  in  pride  depart  — 
Her  soul  with  sorrow  o'erladen, 

Wretchedness  in  her  heart. 

"  Let  the  proud  war-steed  trample, 

Scour  the  plains  with  shell, 
Charge  in  your  serried  columns. 

Raining  the  fires  of  Hell, 
Reeking  with  blood  and  slaughter 

Over  the  trembling  plain  : 
And  when  all  of  this  is  finished. 

What,  O  man,  is  the  gain  ? 


"Ah,  watcher  pale  and  weary. 

Looking  from  out  thy  bars, 
The  lessons  are  very  dreary 

You  learn  to-night  from  the  stars. 
The  curtains  are  slowly  closing 

Like  to  a  mighty  pall, 
Yet  the  great  God  is  watching 

With  wisdom  over  all. 

"  Go  to  thy  pillow,  watcher ; 

Calm  and  untroubled  sleep : 
Thou  wilt  be  never  the  wiser 

For  all  the  vigils  you  keep. 
Think  no  more  of  thy  star-dreams, 

Shut  out  the  ghostly  night; 
But  on  thy  pillow  remember  — 

God  will  defend  the  right." 


Appleton  Oaksmith. 


SOVEREIGNTY   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 
III. 

WE  have  seen  that  in  the  republican  form  of  government, 
sovereignty,  according  to  its  nature,  controls  every  pe^on 
and  thing  within  its  territory,  and  is  itself  above  all  control ;  that  it  is 
indivisible  and  inalienable  ;  that  is  does  in  nowise  consist  of  the  rights 
and  powers  it  grants  and  delegates  ;  that  while  it  is  the  right  to  govern, 
it  is  not  the  government  —  this  being  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
through  agencies  and  instruments  ;  that  sovereignty  is  predicable  only 
of  will ;  that  political  will  can  only  exist  and  be  exercised  in  and  by 
an  organised  community  of  people  ;  that  hence  each  State  must  be 
sovereign  for  itself,  /.  e.  have  the  absolute  right  of  self-government  in 
all  things;  that  by  their  wills  the  States  made  "the  Constitution  of 
the  United  (or  associated)  States  ; "  that  in  so  doing  they  federated  ; 
that  entirely  intact  their  said  wills  must  remain  to  govern  (each  itself 
locally,  and  they  themselves  generally),  and  to  amend  their  constitu- 
tion if  they  wish  ;  and  finally,  that  in  all  respects  the  Union  is  an 
association  of  sovereigns. 

I  shall  now  show  that  the  Federal  instrument  fully  proves  this 
theory,  and  contains  nothing  against  it. 

"What  Does  it  Say  of  Itself?" 

In  his  speech  of  1833,  Mr.  Webster,  while  conceding  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  no  more  than  "  a  deed  drawn  but  not  executed  "  till  it 
was  ratified  by  the  States,  said : — "  The  question  whether  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  compact  between  States  is  one  which  must  be  mainly 
argued  from  the  instrument  itself"  He  then  asks,  "  IV/iat  does  it  say 
of  itself?  What  does  it  purport  to  be  ?  Does  it  style  itself  a  league, 
confederacy,  or  compact  between  sovereign  States  ?  "  And  answers, 
"  Certainly  not ;  but  it  declares  itself  a  Constitution."  This  advances 
us  not  a  step  but  leaves  the  question  still  before  us  :  What  is  the 
Constitution  ?  Let  us  then  adopt  his  suggestion  and  ask  the  "  deed  " 
what  it  has  to  say  of  itself,  taking  care  to  keep  out  of  his  sophistical 
clouds. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Title  and  Preamble. 

The  title  is  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  pre- 
amble says: — "We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  .  .  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 
Whose  Constitution  then  is  it?  The  title  answers,  "the  Constitution 
of  the  *  States."  Who  is  it  for?  The  preamble  answers,  "this  Con- 
stitution for  the  *  States."  The  States  then  are  the  important 
subjects  of  these  sentences,  while  the  word  "United  " — meaning  as- 
sociated—  is  a  mere  adjective.  These  phrases  obviously  refer  to  the 
preexistent  States,  united  by  the  pact.     It  was  only  as  such  bodies 
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that  "the  people"  could  become  parties  to  the  Constitution,  for  each 
individual  citizen  was  a  member  of  the  State  and  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  act  politically  except  in  such  body  and  as  such  member. 

Again,  "people  of"  and  "Constitution  of,"  like  "Government  of," 
"  treasury  of,"  "  army  and  navy  of,"  and  the  like  phrases  throughout 
the  instrument,  are  possessive  phrases,  necessarily  implying  that  the 
political  entities  mentioned  belong  to  "united  States,"  not  united 
people ;  which  is  literally  the  fact,  and  which  was  the  understanding 
of  the  fathers.  We  are  then  coinpclled  to  say  that  the  owners  of  these 
things  are  so  many  States  ;  that  each  must  have  the  mind  and  will  of 
an  owner  ;  and  that  the  phrase  "  United  States  "  can  but  mean  pre- 
existent  communities,  conjoining  themselves  in  league. 

And  the  repeated  use  in  the  said  pact  of  the  phrase  "union  of 
States  "  conveys  the  same  idea  (Art.  i,  §2  ;  Art.  iv,  §§3,  4).  Nay 
more,  the  States  referred  to  in  the  preamble  must  be  those  which  the 
second  article  of  the  first  Federal  pact  declared  to  be  sovereign,  and 
which  must  have  remained  so  in  and  through  the  very  act  and  moment 
of  forming  the  "more  perfect  union  "  described  and  "established" 
in  the  second  and  present  Federal  pact. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  title  and  preface  of  the  Constitution,  illus- 
trated by  history,  conclusively  show  a  union  oi  distinct  common- 
wealths, coequal,  and  of  course  each  for  itself  sovereign.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  that  all  the  instrument  consists  with  these  views, 
and  proves  itself  to  be  a  fxdits  of  absolute  sovereignties. 

The  "Deed"  Names  and  Recognises  the  States. 

Article  i,  §1,  declares  that  "representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  Federal  States  which  may  be  indudcd 
toithin  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers."  The 
article  then  provides  fur  a  nuuibeiing  and  apportionment  within  three 
years,  and  decennial  repetitions  of  the  same,  and  continues  as 
follows: — "The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  30,000,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  representative  ; 
and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
shall  be  entitled  to  choose  3,  Massachusetts  8,  Rhode  Island  i,  Con- 
necticut 5,  New  York  6,  New  Jersey  4,  Pennsylvania  8,  Delaware  i, 
Maryland  6,  Virginia  10,  North  Carolina  5,  South  Carolina  5,  and 
Georgia  3.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any 
State,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  such  vacancies." 

Here  are  named  the  political  bodies  which  are  alike  "  the  United 
States"  and  "the  people  of  the  United  States,"  for  "the  people  "  are 
the  States,  and  the  States  are  "the  people."  This  section  shows 
preexistent  historical  bodies  with  their  respective  names,  geographies, 
organisms  and  independent  political  wills  —  bodies  which  fully  and 
precisely  filled  the  description  of  the  State  or  nation  of  public  law, 
and  which  associated  themselves  as  "  the  United  States  "  for  their 
"common  defence  and  general  welfare" — becoming  thereby  " ///t" 
several  States  "  of  "  this  Uniofi,"  as  the  Constitution  repeatedly  calls 
them.     The  presumption  is   that  each  remained  the  same  political 
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body  /;/  the  Union  that  acted  in  entering  it,  especially  as  there  is  no 
provision  degrading  or  even  in  the  slightest  degree  changing  a  State. 
A  fact  commonly  overlooked,  though  very  important,  should  be 
noted  here.  The  word  "  State  "  in  the  Constitution,  referring  to  New 
Vork  or  Virginia,  means  precisely  what  it  does  when  it  refers  to 
France  or  Russia,  /.  e.  the  State  or  nation  of  public  law.  For  instance, 
Article  iii,  §2,  provides  for  jurisdiction  of  cases  "  between  a  State,  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects."  (See 
also  Amendment  xi.)  The  words  "  State  "  and  "  States,"  used  by  the 
fathers  without  qualification,  must  mean  what  they  do  when  used  by 
publicists  (See  i.  Sto.  Com.  §207.) 

All  Elections  or  Powers  are  of  States. 

All  authority  to  elect  Federal  functionaries  and  all  the  "powers 
delegated  to  them"  belong  absolutely  to  the  States,  by  virtue  of  their 
original  existence  and  right.  Article  i,  §1,  declares  that  "«//  legis- 
lative powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." The  "members"  of  the  "House"  are  to  be  '■'' chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States"  who  are  qualified 
to  elect  members  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.  "  The 
Senate  .  .  .  shall  be  composed  of  tv.-o  members  from  each  State, 
chosen  hy  the  legislature  thereof  for  six  years."  These  provisions  show 
that  these  two  bodies,  which  are  to  possess  and  exercise  "  all  legislative 
powers  herein  granted,"  are  to  be  entirely  elected  by  "  the  States." 

Section  8  of  the  same  article  declares  that  the  aforesaid  '■'■Congress 
shall  have  power''''  to  levy  taxes,  borrow  mone}',  regulate  commerce, 
make  the  coinage,  establish  a  postal  system,  declare  war,  raise 
armies,  provide  a  navy,  etc.,  etc.  In  Section  9  are  the  restrictions 
put  by  the  States  upon  their  Congress,  i.e.  '■'■the  Congress  of  the 
*  States  ;  "  and  in  Section  10  are  the  inhibitions  imposed  by  the  States 
upon  themselves,  in  which  they  agree  not  to  make  treaties,  grant 
letters  of  marque,  coin  money,  pass  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  such  as 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  levy  duties  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  keep  troops  or  war-ships  in  time  of  peace,  or  engage  in 
war  unless  actually  invaded,  etc.,  etc. 

We  now  see  that  the  legislative  provisions  necessarily  imply  distinct 
and  sovereign  States  voluntarily  united  and  voluntarily  acting  in  the 
Union  ;  and  show  that  the  said  States  elect,  by  their  voters,  all  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  —  this  body  having  "all  legis- 
lative powers  herein  granted."  Nay  more,  we  see  that  both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  elected  by,  and  do  represent,  States  alone  —  such 
States  being  identical  with  "the  people  of  the  United  States."  Here 
also  is  seen  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  "  national  "  in  character,  instead  of  Federal.  The  rep- 
resentatives are  "  apportioned  among  the  several  States ;  "  "  each  State 
shall  have  at  least  one  representative;"  the  filling  of  "vacancies  in 
the  representation  of  any  State"  is  provided  for;  the  representatives 
are  to  be  elected  by  and  in  "the  several  States  :"  and  they  are  to  be 
a  part  of  "  the  Congress  of  the  *  States." 
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And,  consistently  with  the  above,  Article  ii,  §i,  declares  that  "the 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President ; "  and  that  "  each 
State  shall  .  .  .  appoint  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  v/hich  the  State  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  Congress.^'  It  is  further  provided  that  these  electors  are  to 
meet  in  the  State  and  cast  the  vote  of  the  State,  and  transmit  the  same 
sealed,  to  Congress,  where  in  due  time  it  is  to  be  opened  and  counted 
with  the  others. 

So  far  we  see  that  the  "deed"  contains  no  idea  which  is  not 
strictly  one  oi  federation,  of  State  authority  and  State  action.  And 
these  legislative  and  executive  representatives  and  agents  of  the  States 
are  to  provide  for  and  appoint  all  other  officers  (including  the  judicial 
functionaries)  of  these  leagued  ox  federated  States. 

The  Federal  Government  always  Vicarious. 

The  Constitution  expressly  shows  that  all  Federal  '•'  powers  "  are, 
and  remain,  derivative  from  and  subordinate  to  the  States  as  such. 

Article  i.  declares  that  "all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States."  Article  ii.  declares 
that  "  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States."  Article  iii.  declares  that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,"  etc.  Whose  "judicial 
power"  is  referred  to?  "The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States," 
of  course.  Whose  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  meant  ? 
That  of  the  same  States. 

But  it  would  be  insulting  the  intelligent  reader  to  argue  such  a 
matter  further.  No  one  can  suppose  that  this  created  thing  and 
agency  called  the  Government  could  have  "  absolute  supremacy  " 
over  the  States  that  established  it,  or  indeed  over  any  person  or  thing 
whatever. 

All  Citizens  and  Subjects  are  those  of  States. 

The  next  two  articles  will  prove  that  all  Federal  officers  and  all 
citizens  are  citizens  of  the  States,  and  of  course  respectively  their  sub- 
jects ;  as  well  as  show  still  further  that  the  States  were  intended  to  be 
the  sole  parties  to  and  actors  in  the  federal  system.  Article  iii,  with 
Amendment  xi,  provide  that  "the  judicial  power  shall  extend  .  .  . 
to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ;  between  a  State  and 
citize7is  of  another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States;  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
States  ;  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  States, 
citizens  and  subjects";  but  that  (as  the  amendment  provides)  this 
"power  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  against  one  of 
the  United  States  hy  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  State." 

Here  and  in  Article  iv,  §2,  we  find  the  whole  '■'■people  of  the  United 
States  "  provided  for,  in  reference  to  judicial  matters  and  privileges 
of  citizenship,  under  the  description  of  citizens  of  States* 

♦This  is  the  only  constitutional  citizenship  in  the  United  States  that  the  fathers  ever  contem- 
plated.    A  State,  as  will  be  seen,  is  the  members  thereof  bound  in  the  social  compact.      Look  at 
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But  let  us  go  on.  Article  iv.  says  :  — "  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  every  other  State.  .  .  .  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States."  * 

The  Union  was  Made  to  Preserve  the  States. 

The  following  clauses  of  this  same  Article  iv.  put  it  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Union  was  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  States  ;  and  that 
the  great  object  of  forming  it  was  the  preservation  of  them  in  their 
full  pre-existent  integrity  and  sovereignty.  "  New  States  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State 
be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress.  .  .  .  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  e7'en' 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion.   .   .   ." 

The  Wills  of  States  Must  Live  to  Amend. 

Article  v.  provides  for  amendments  by  the  "  ratfuation  "  of  "  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  '\-  and  that  "no  6"/^/^  without  //x  consent  shall  be 
deprived  o^ its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."  States  cannot  "ratify  " 
"  amendments  "  without  having  kept  the  ^oilis  that  originally  "ratified" 
to  "ordain."  The  phrase  ^^ its  consent"  shows  beyond  question  that 
the  survival  of  such  wills  was  contemplated. 

The  same  States  imade  both  Federal  Compacts. 

Article  vi.  provides  that  the  debts,  etc.,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  confederatio7i " ;  and 
that  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the 
treaties,  "shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby  .  .  .  "  ;  and  all  officers,  both  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  are  to  swear  "  to  support  this 
Constitution." 

The  above  words  "'  Constitution  "  and  "  Confederation  "  evidently 
refer  to  the  instrument  used  — "  the  United  States  "  being  the  identical 
and  absolutely  unchanged  parties  '■''under''''  both  ;  but,  with  character- 
istic quibbling.  Story  and  Webster  refer  to  this  article  in  proof  of  a 
change  "from  a  confederation  to  another  system"  of  government 
which  is  not  a  confederation,  and  7vhich  they  say  is  a  Constitution  ' 
and  furthermore,  Webster  absurdly  says  "  the  Constitution  is  a  govern- 

the  present  Constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  The  latter  calls  her  people  "members ' 
and  "citizens"  of  the  State.  Massachusetts  sets  forth  the  actual  social  compact  in  her  preamble 
and  calls  her  citizen  "a  subject  of  this  State,"  as  he  is  in  fact  and  in  right.  In  a  republican 
State  the  social  compact  is  the  only  possible  tie  of  allegiance.  We  shall  see  this  hereafter,  as 
well  as  that  the  only  allegiance  in  our  country  is  due  to  the  State. 

*  When  the  phrase  "citizen  of  the  United  States"  is  used,  it  means  a  citizen  and  subject  of 
a  State  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  stipulation  of  his  sovereign,  when  he  goes  to  any  one  of  the 
federalised  States,  /.  e  he  can  go  to  any  State  and  have  the  same  "privileges  and  immunities" 
as  the  citizens  of  that  State  enjoy. 
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ment  proper,"  as  if  the  instnunent,  and  the  government  under  it,  were 
the  same  political  entity  ! 

The  Instrumemt  says  the  States  are  the  Parties. 

While  all  the  expounders  of  the  Massachusetts  school  positively 
assert  that  the  people,  as  a  nation,  made  the  Constitution,  and  are  the 
constituents  of  the  Union,  the  "  deed  "  itself  as  positively  convicts 
them  of  falsehood,  by  showing  the  States  to  be  the  sole  parties  to 
"the  union  of  States"  called  "the  United  States."  Let  us  see. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  actual  naming  of  the  States  in  the  first  article, 
and  the  constant  recognition  of  them  through  all  the  provisions  thus 
far  quoted,  let  us  bring  to  view  Article  vii.  This  article,  the  full 
force  of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated,  prevents  the  pos- 
sibility of  honest  controversy  ;  for  it  is  absolute  and  decisive  proof 
of  the  States  being  the  sole  parties  to  the  instrument,  and  hence  superior 
to  it  in  every  possible  respect,  as  well  as  sovereign  over  the  govern- 
ment provided  for.  It  reads  as  follows : — "  The  ratifieation  of  the 
conventiotis  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this 
Co?istitution,  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  sa7ne." 

Unquestionably  then,  ist.  that  which  is  to  establish,  or  suffice  for 
'^establishment,"  is  "ratification";  2d.  "States"  are  to  "ratify"; 
3d.  therefore,  "  the  States "  are  to  '•  establish  "  the  Constitution  and 
government. 

No  question  can  arise  that  conventions  were  to  declare  the  sovereign 
wills  of  States,  for  the  language  is,  "between  the  States  j-^  [/.  ^.  by 
conventions]  ratifying  the  same." 

And  we  must  keep  in  mind,  too,  the  character  in  which  the  States 
acted,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  was  completed  — 
that  of  sovereign  States.  See  the  second  Article  of  the  "  Federal 
Constitution,"  which  was  superseded  by  the  present  one. 

In  order  that  we  may  now  and  here  fully  appreciate  the  wilful 
untruth  of  the  Massachusetts  school,  let  us  exhibit  the  preamble  and 
Article  vii.  in  juxtaposition  —  keeping  in  mind  the  naming  of  the 
States  and  their  recognition  throughout,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
"united"    is    merely    adjective: — "We,  the    people    of   the    United 

States    ...  do    ordain  and  establish    this   Constitution The 

ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the 
same."  It  is  certain,  then,  that  several  States,  and  not  a  nation,  estab- 
lished the  system,  and  remained  the  sovereigns  of  it. 

The  "  Executed  "  "  Deed." 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  Constitution  as  a  completed  instru- 
ment, binding  the  parties  —  whether  in  law  or  in  faith,  it  matters  not 
—  it  should  be  published  with  the  names  of  the  States,  and  the  ex- 
pressions they  used  in  ratifying  and  ordaining  —  just  as  should  any 
other  deed,  compact,  or  instrument  whatever.  Who  ever  before  heard 
of  a  completed  contract,  or  "  executed  "  "  deed  "  being  published  — 
with  the  intent  of  showing  it  as  such  —  with  the  names  of  the  lawyers 
who  drev/  it  up,  but  not  the  names  of  the  parties  ?     How  would  such  a 
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document  look  in  court  as  the  basis  of  a  suit  against  a  party  ?  Nay 
more,  how  does  it  look  when  cited  to  tell  its  own  history  ?  When  Mr. 
Webster  asked,  "What  does  it  say  of  itself?"  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  he  wanted  was  its  answer. 

The  Constitution  has  always  been  published  with  words  added 
which  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  with  names  appended  of  men  who 
merely  devised  it  for  the  States  that  employed  them  to  consider  and 
adopt  or  reject,  but  who  gave  it  no  portion  of  its  life  and  power.  It 
did  not  live  and  speak  till  the  States  ordained  it.  But  Judge  Story, 
who  assumed  to  be  a  teacher,  and  should  have  taught  truth,  is  guilty 
of  the  following  'cuteness  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
(§1856): — "And  here  closes  our  review  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 
The  concluding  passage  of  it  is  : — '  Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  States  present,  the  17th  day  of  September, 
1787.'  ...  At  the  head  of  the  illustrious  men  who  framed  and 
signed,  stands  the  name  of  George  Washington." 

Mark  the  unqualified  statement  that  this  is  the  concluding  passage  of 
the  Constitution.  The  aim  is  to  impress  the  people  with  the  idea  that 
this  is  the  "  consent "  referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  the  basis  of  rightful  government,  and  that  this  consent  was  then 
and  there  given.  This  flagrant  falsehood  is  common  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts school.  In  the  New  York  World,  of  April  8,  1864,  is  the 
following  version  of  it : — "  The  Constitution  was  a  Federal  compact, 
done  in  Conventioti  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present." 
If  it  was  then  "  done,"  the  States  when  they  acted  must  have  undone 
it.  And  even  George  H.  Pendleton  seems  to  know  of  no  other  doing. 
He  says: — '■'■  The  7nen  of  1787  .  .  .  committed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment inter-State  and  international  affairs.  All  the  rest  they  reserved 
to  the  States  themselves."  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  thousands  of  ex- 
pressions that  might  be  quoted.  Not  only  the  people  at  home,  but 
distinguished  writers  abroad,  are  misled.  One  in  the  North  British 
Review,  for  instance,  thinks  "  the  history  of  State-sovereignty  ends, 
and  that  of  State-Rights  begins,  in  the  Convention  of  1787."  Some 
of  the  sapient  expounders  say  "  the  States  in  their  official  capacity  " 
proposed  while  the  nation  ordained  the  Constitution  —  the  States  as 
sections  or  groups  of  voters,  under  authority,  expressing  the  national 
will  pretty  much  as  companies  by  command  fall  into  regimental  line. 

The  Compact  was  "  Done  "  only  by  States. 

Instead  of  the  Constitution  being  "done"  by  the  Convention  of 
1787,  this  body  was  composed  of  mere  agents  of  the  States,  and  was 
under  special  instructions  from  them  to  devise  a  plan  and  report  it  to 
Congress,  to  be  sent  by  that  body  to  the  respective  States  for  their 
absolute  decision  —  each  for  herself, /w  ov  con.  Each  through  her 
legislature  called  her  convention,  which  her  people  elected.  Each 
held  it  in  her  own  time  and  at  her  own  place  ;  and  each  had  the 
universally  conceded  right  to  reject,  and  two  of  them  did  so.  All 
finally  ratified;  three  in  1787,  eight  in  the  different  months  of  1788, 
one  in  1789,  and  the  last  in  1790;  each  convention  by  vote  declaring 
the  will  of  a  corporate  body,  a  sovereign  commonwealth.     The  Con- 
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vention  of  1787  had  simply  "done"  what  would  have  been  waste 
paper  but  for  the  life  and  validity  which  was  "  done  "  to  it  by  these 
thirteen  absolutely  sovereign  wills.  By  these  wills  and  by  them  only 
^^  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"  was  '■^  do  fie"  and  "established" 
as  a  federation. 

The  Ordaining  Words  which  should  be  Affixed. 

To  give  a  true  idea  of  the  instrument,  the  names  of  the  thirteen 
States  and  their  seals  should  be  affixed,  with  the  vital  words  of  the 
instrument  by  which  they  did  "assent  to  and  ratify"  the  Constitu- 
tion —  expressions  which  ei.'ery  State  used,  and  of  which  the  four 
following  are  good  examples : — 

"We,  the  deputies  of  the  people  of  the  Delaware  State,  in  conven- 
tion met,  ...  do  approve  of,  assent  to,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  said 
Constitution.     Done  December  7,  1787." 

"  We,  the  delegates  of  the  State .  of  New  Jersey,  ...  do  hereby, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  said  State  of  New  Jersey, 
agree  to,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  same.  .  .  .  Done  December  18,  1787." 

"We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  con- 
vention met,  .  .  .  do,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  to  us  given  by  the 
people  of  the  said  State  for  that  purpose,  .  .  .  ratify  and  adopt  the  said 
Constitution."     Done  January  2,  1788. 

"We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  ...  in  convention 
...  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these 
presents,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  Constitution,  .  .  .  hereby  announcing 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  said  Constitution  is  binding  on 
the  said  people." 

These  ordinances  show  that  to  get  a  complete  idea  of  "  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  the  instrument,  the  fiatnes  of  the  ordainers, 
and  the  ordaining  words  should  be  presented  together,  in  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation as  it  were.  The  ordinances  undoubtedly  vitalise  the  instru- 
ment. Suppose  courts  did  not  take  official  cognisance  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  were  permitted  to  deny  that  it  was  law  in  a  given 
State,  the  act  of  ordaining  or  adopting  would  be  indispensable  to 
show  its  "establishment"  in  her  territory  and  over  her  people. 
There  is,  as  to  any  given  State,  but  one  ordaining  and  estaNishing 
act  in  existence.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  any  other  than  the  act  of 
ratification. 

The  Constitution  contains  no  sign  of  any  other  theory  than  the  one 
herein  set  forth  ;  and  no  leading  father  can  be  cited  in  opposition  to 
it.  The  "powers"  of  the  instrument  must  be  delegations  of  States; 
the  restrictions  on  States  must  be  their  agreetfients ;  the  government 
must  be  their  creation;  the  administrators  of  it  must  be  their  citizens, 
agents,  and  allegiant  subjects  ;  all  "  the  people  "  must  hQ  W\<t\x  tnembers 
and  citizens  ;  all  the  suffragists  and  voting  authority'oi  the  country  are 
exclusively  theirs  ;  the  only  creating,  ordaining,  delegating,  granting,  and 
ozunifig  authority,  the  instrument  shows  to  be  theirs ;  and,  in  short, 
the  States  are  recognised  and  referred  to  everywhere  as  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all  of  the  system. 

The   union  of  States   is  simply  a  voluntary  association  of  sister 
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republics.  A  change  to  involuntariness,  or  in  other  words,  to  an  in- 
dissoluble union,  cannot  be  made  without  destruction  of  the  right  of 
self-government  —  the  very  thing  that  characterises  a  republic  —  and 
the  degrading  of  the  State  to  a  province.  And  the  imperialism  or 
"  absolute  supremacy  "  of  "  the  Government ''  over  allegiant  States, 
exercised  in  keeping  the  States  together  against  their  respective  wills, 
involves  perjured  usurpation  and  flagrant  treason  on  the  part  of 
Federal  officials. 

In  reflecting  on  this  subject  it  is  well  to  keep  constantly  in  mind 
these  facts  :  the  Federal  Government  was  created  and  placed  over 
citizens  by  the  acts  of  their  respective  States ;  and  each  State  until 
she  had  fully  deliberated,  and  by  adopting  the  Constitution  had 
become  a  party,  was  acting  in  the  character  agreed  on  by  all  in 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  then  subsisting,  to  wit : — ^'Each 
State  retains  her  sovereignty."  No  power  to  constrain  her  will  did  or 
could  then  exist.  Only  a  voluntary  federation  of  sovereignties  was 
possible;  and  it  was  formed. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that,  at  the  making  of  the  Union,  States 
occupied  all  the  country  and  included  all  the  people,  and  governed 
both  exclusively  by  their  will,  and  hence  left  no  persons  or  territory 
to  make  a  nation  of.  "The  people"  had  no  organised  or  political 
existence,  or  capacity  to  act  in  political  government  except  as  States. 

P.  C.  Centz. 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

Sage   Advice. 

^  ^  Q  O  then  you're  in  a  hobble  with  your  aunt,"  said  Mr.  Kearney, 
[j  as  he  believed  he  had  summed  up  the  meaning  of  a  very 
blundering  explanation  by  Gorman  O'Shea  ;  "isn't  that  W.  " 

"Yes,  Sir;  I  suppose  it  comes  to  that." 

"The  old  story,  I've  no  doubt,  if  we  only  knew  it  —  as  old  as  the 
Patriarchs :  the  young  ones  go  into  debt  and  think  it  very  hard  that 
the  elders  dislike  the  paying  it." 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  no  debts  —  at  least  none  to  speak  of." 
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"  It's  a  woman,  then  ?  Have  you  gone  and  married  some  o-ood- 
looking  girl  with  no  fortune  and  less  family  ?     Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  Not  even  that,  Sir,"  said  he,  half  impatient  at  seeing  how  little 
attention  had  been  bestowed  on  his  narrative. 

"'Tis  bad  enough,  no  doubt,"  continued  the  old  man,  still  in  pursuit 
of  his  own  reflections  ;  "  not  but  there's  scores  of  things  worse  :  for  if 
a  man  is  a  good  fellow  at  heart  he'll  treat  the  woman  all  the  better 
for  what  she  has  cost  him.  That  is  one  of  the  good  sides  of  selfish- 
ness ;  and  when  you  have  lived  as  long  as  me,  Gorman,  you'll  find  out 
how  often  there's  something  good  to  be  squeezed  out  of  a  bad  quality 
just  as  though  it  were  a  bit  of  our  nature  that  was  depraved  but  not 
gone  to  the  devil  entirely." 

"  There  is  no  woman  in  the  case  here.  Sir,"  said  O'Shea,  bluntly,  for 
these  speculations  only  irritated  him. 

"  Ho,  ho  !  I  have  it  then,"  cried  the  old  man;  "you've  been 
burning  your  fingers  with  rebellion.  It's  the  Fenians  have  got  a  hold 
of  you." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir.  If  you'll  just  read  these  two  letters. 
The  one  is  mine,  written  on  the  morning  I  came  here  :  here  is  my 
aunt's.  The  first  is  not  word  for  word  as  I  sent  it,  but  as  well  as  I  can 
remember.  At  all  events  it  will  show  how  little  I  had  provoked  the 
answer.  There,  that's  the  document  that  came  along  with  my  trunks 
and  I  have  never  heard  from  her  since." 

" '  Dear  Nephew,'  "  read  out  the  old  man,  after  patiently  adjusting 
his  spectacles  —  "  '  O'Shea's  Barn  is  not  an  inn,' — i\.nd  more's  the 
pity,"  added  he,  "for  it  would  be  a  model  house  of  entertainment. 
You'd  say  any  one  could  have  a  sirloin  of  beef  or  a  saddle  of  mutton  • 
but  where  Miss  Betty  gets  hers  is  quite  beyond  me.  '  Nor  are  the 
horses  at  public  livery,' "  read  he  out.  "  I  think  I  may  say,  if  they 
were,  that  Kattoo  won't  be  hired  out  again  to  the  young  man  that  took 
her  over  the  fences.  '  As  you  seem  fond  of  warnings,'  "  continued  he, 
aloud  — "  Ho,  ho  !  that's  at  you  for  coming  over  here  to  tell  me  about 
the  search-warrant ;  and  she  tells  you  to  mind  your  own  business  ;  and 
droll  enough  it  is.  We  always  fancy  we're  saying  an  impertinence  to 
a  man  when  we  tell  him  to  attend  to  what  concerns  him  most.  It  shows 
at  least  that  we  think  meddling  a  luxury.  And  then  she  adds,  '  Kil- 
gobbin is  welcome  to  you,'  and  I  can  only  say  you  are  welcome  to  Kil- 
gobbin,—  ay,  and  in  her  own  words — '  with  such  regularity  and  order  as 
the  meals  succeed.' — '  All  the  luggage  belonging  to  you,'  etc.,  and  '  I  am 
very  respectfully  your  Aunt.'  By  my  conscience,  there  was  no  need  to 
sign  it !  That  was  old  Miss  Betty  all  the  world  over!  "  and  he  laughed 
till  his  eyes  ran  over,  though  the  rueful  face  of  young  O'Shea  w^as 
staring  at  him  all  the  time.  "  Don't  look  so  gloomy,  O'Shea,"  cried 
Kearney  :  "  I  have  not  so  good  a  cook,  nor,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  so  good  a 
cellar  as  at  the  Barn  ;  but  there  are  young  faces,  and  young  voices  and 
young  laughter,  and  a  light  step  on  the  stairs  ;  and  if  I  know  anything, 
or  rather  if  I  remember  anything,  these  will  warm  a  heart  at  your  age 
better  than  '44  claret  or  the  crustiest  port  that  ever  stained  a  decanter." 

"I  am  turned  out,  Sir  — sent  adrift  on  the  world,"  said  the  young 
man,  despondently. 

"  And  it  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  after  all,  take  my  word  for  it,  boy. 
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It's  a  great  advantage  now  and  then  to  begin  life  as  a  vagabond.  It 
takes  a  deal  of  snobbery  out  of  a  fellow  to  lie  under  a  haystack,  and 
there's  no  better  cure  for  pretension  than  a  dinner  of  cold  potatoes. 
Not  that  I  say  you  need  the  treatment  —  far  from  it ;  but  our  distin- 
guished friend  Mr.  Walpole  wouldn't  be  a. bit  the  worse  of  such  an 
alterative." 

"  If  I  am  left  without  a  shilling  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  You  must  try  what  you  can  do  on  sixpence :  the  whole  thing  is 
how  you  begin.  I  used  not  to  be  able  to  eat  my  dinner  when  I  did  not 
see  the  fellow  in  a  white  tie  standing  before  the  sideboard,  and  the  two 
flunkies  in  plush  and  silk  stockings  at  either  side  of  the  table  ;  and 
when  I  perceived  that  the  decanters  had  taken  their  departure,  and 
tliat  it  was  beer  I  was  given  to  drink,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  dined,  and  was 
ready  to  go  out  and  have  a  smoke  in  the  open  air ;  but  a  little  time, 
even  without  any  patience  but  just  time,  does  it  all." 

"Time  won't  teach  a  man  to  live  upon  nothing." 

"  It  would  be  very  hard  for  him  if  it  did ;  let  him  begin  by  having 
few  wants,  and  work  hard  to  supply  means  for  them." 

"Work  hard!  why,  Sir,  if  I  labored  from  daylight  to  dark  I'd  not 
earn  the  wages  of  the  humblest  peasant,  and  I'd  not  know  how  to  live 
on  it." 

"Well,  I  have  given  you  all  the  philosophy  in  my  budget ;  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Gorman,  except  so  far  as  coming  down  in  the  world  in 
spite  of  myself,  I  knovv'  mighty  little  about  the  fine  precepts  I  have  been 
giving  you.  But  this  I  know,  you  have  a  roof  over  your  head  here,  and 
you're  heartily  welcome  to  it ;  and  who  knows  but  your  aunt  may  come 
to  terms  all  the  sooner  because  she  sees  you  here  ? " 

"  You  are  very  generous  to  me,  and  I  feel  it  deeply,"  said  the  young 
man ;  but  he  was  almost  choked  with  the  words. 

"  You  have  told  me  already,  Gorman,  that  your  aunt  gave  you  no 
other  reason  against  coming  here  than  that  I  had  not  been  to  call  on 
you ;  and  I  believe  you  —  believe  you  thoroughly :  but  tell  me  now, 
with  the  same  frankness,  was  there  nothing  passing  in  your  own  mind, 
—  had  you  no  suspicions  or  misgivings,  or  something  of  the  same 
kind,  to  keep  you  awa}'?  Be  candid  with  me  now,  and  speak  it  out 
freely." 

"  None,  on  my  honor :  I  was  sorely  grieved  to  be  told  I  must  not 
come,  and  thought  very  often  of  rebelling,  so  that  indeed  when  I  did 
rebel  I  was  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the  penalty,  though  scarcely  so 
heavy  as  this." 

"  Don't  take  it  to  heart.  It  will  come  right  yet ;  everything  comes 
right  if  we  give  it  time  —  and  there's  plenty  of  time  to  the  fellow  who 
is  not  five-and-twenty.  It's  only  the  old  dogs,  like  myself,  who  are 
always  doing  their  match  against  time,  are  in  a  hobble.  To  feel  that 
every  minute  of  the  clock  is  something  very  like  three  weeks  of  the 
almanac,  flurries  a  man  when  he  wants  to  be  cool  and  collected. 
Put  your  hat  on  a  peg  and  make  your  home  here.  If  you  want  to  be 
of  use,  Kitty  will  show  you  scores  of  things  to  do  about  the  garden, 
and  we  never  object  to  see  a  brace  of  snipe  at  the  end  of  dinner, 
though  there's  nobody  cares  to  shoot  them  ;  and  the  bog  trout  —  for  all 
their  dark  color  —  are  excellent  eating,  and  I  know  you  can  throw  a 
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line.  All  I  say  is,  do  something,  and  something  that  takes  you  into 
the  open  air.  Don't  get  to  lying  about  in  easy-chairs  and  reading 
novels ;  don't  get  to  singing  duets  and  philandering  about  with  the 
girls.  May  I  never,  if  I'd  not  rather  find  a  brandy-flask  in  your 
pocket  than  Tennyson's  poems  !  " 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 

Reproof. 

"  Say  it  out  frankly,  Kate,"  cried  Nina,  as  with  flashing  eyes  and 
heightened  color  she  paced  the  drawing-room  from  end  to  end,  with 
that  bold  sweeping  stride  which  in  moments  of  passion  betrayed  her. 
"  Say  it  out.     I  know  perfectly  what  you  are  hinting  at." 

"I  never  hint,"  said  the  other,  gravely;  "least  of  all  with  those  I 
love." 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  detest  an  equivoque.  If  I  am  to  be  shot, 
let  me  look  the  fire  in  the  face." 

"  There  is  no  question  of  shooting  at  all,  I  think  you  are  veiy 
angry  for  nothing." 

"  Angry  for  nothing  !  Do  you  call  that  studied  coldness  you  have 
observed  towards  me  all  day  yesterday  nothing .?  Is  your  ceremonious 
manner  —  exquisitely  polite,  I  will  not  deny  —  is  that  nothing  ?  Is 
your  chilling  salute  when  we  met — I  half  believe  you  curtsied  — 
nothing  ?  That  you  shun  me,  that  you  take  pains  not  to  keep  my 
company,  never  to  be  with  me  alone,  is  past  denial." 

"And  I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Kate,  with  a  voice  of  calm  and  quiet 
meaning. 

"  At  last,  then,  I  have  the  avowal.  You  own  that  you  love  me  no 
longer  ? " 

"No,  I  own  nothing  of  the  kind  :  I  love  you  very  dearly;  but  I  see 
that  our  ideas  of  life  are  so  totally  unlike,  that  unless  one  should  bend 
and  conform  to  the  other  we  cannot  blend  our  thoughts  in  that  harmony 
which  perfect  confidence  requires.  You  are  so  much  above  me  in 
many  things,  so  much  more  cultivated  and  gifted  —  I  was  going  to  say 
civilised,  and  I  believe  I  might  —  " 

"Ta  —  ta — ta  !  "  cried  Nina,  impatiently.  "These  flatteries  are 
very  ill-timed." 

"  So  they  would  be,  if  they  were  flatteries ;  but  if  you  had  patience 
to  hear  me  out,  you'd  have  learned  that  I  meant  a  higher  flattery  for 
myself" 

"  Don't  I  know  it  ?  don't  I  guess  ?  "  cried  the  Greek.  "  Have  not 
your  downcast  eyes  told  it  ?  and  that  look  of  sweet  humility  that  says, 
'  At  least  I  am  not  a  flirt '  t  " 

"  Nor  am  I,"  said  Kate,  coldly. 

"  And  I  am  !     Come,  now,  do  confess.     You  want  to  say  it." 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  you  were  not  1  "  And  Kate's  eyes  swam 
as  she  spoke. 

"And  what  if  I  tell  you  that  I  know  it  —  that  in  the  very  employ- 
ment of  the  arts  of  what  you  call  coquetry  I  am  but  exercising  those 
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powers  of  pleasing  by  which  men  are  led  to  frequent  the  salon 
instead  of  the  cafd,  and  like  the  society  of  the  cultivated  and  refined 
better  than  —  " 

"No,  no,  no!"  burst  in  Kate.  "There  is  no  such  mock  principle 
in  the  case.  You  are  a  flirt  because  you  like  the  homage  it  secures 
you,  and  because,  as  you  do  not  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  an  honest 
affection,  you  have  no  scruple  about  trifling  with  a  man's  heart." 

"  So  much  for  captivating  that  bold  hussar  !  "  cried  Nina. 

"For  the  moment  I  was  not  thinking  of  him." 

"  Of  whom  then  .?  " 

"Of  that  poor  Captain  Curtis,  who  has  just  ridden  away." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  " 

"  Yes.  He  has  a  pretty  wife  and  three  nice  little  girls,  and  they 
are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  They  love  each  other,  and 
love  their  home  —  so  at  least  I  am  told,  for  I  scarcely  know  them 
myself" 

"And  what  have  I  done  with  him  V 

"Sent  him  away  sad  and  doubtful  —  very  doubtful  if  the  happiness 
he  believed  in  was  the  real  article  after  all,  and  disposed  to  ask 
himself  how  it  was  that  his  heart  was  beating  in  a  new  fashion,  and  that 
some  new  sense  had  been  added  to  his  nature  of  which  he  had  no 
inkling  before.  Sent  him  away  with  the  notes  of  a  melody  floating 
through  his  brain,  so  that  the  merry  laugh  of  his  children  will  be  a 
discord,  and  such  a  memory  of  a  soft  glance  that  his  wife's  bright 
look  will  be  meaningless." 

"  And  I  have  done  all  this  ?     Poor  me  !  " 

"Yes,  and  done  it  so  often  that  it  leaves  no  remorse  behind  it." 

"  And  the  same,  I  suppose,  with  the  others  ?  " 

"  With  Mr.  Walpole,  and  Dick,  and  Mr.  O'Shea,  and  Mr.  Atlee, 
too,  when  he  was  here,  in  their  several  ways." 

"  Oh,  in  theirs,  not  in  mine  then  ?  " 

"  I  am  but  a  bungler  in  my  explanation.  I  wished  to  say  that  3'ou 
adapted  your  fascinations  to  the  tastes  of  each." 

"  What  a  siren  !  " 

"Well,  yes  —  what  a  siren  !  for  they're  all  in  love  in  some  fashion 
or  other  ;  but  I  could  have  forgiven  you  these  had  you  spared  the 
mariied  man." 

"  So  that  you  actually  envy  that  poor  prisoner  the  gleam  of  light 
and  the  breath  of  cold  air  that  comes  between  his  prison  bars, —  that 
one  moment  of  ecstasy  that  reminds  him  how  he  once  was  free  and  at 
large,  and  no  manacles  to  weigh  him  down  ?  You  will  not  let  him 
even  touch  bliss  in  imagination  ?     hx^  you  not  more  cruel  than  77ie1  " 

"This  is  mere  nonsense,"  said  Kate,  boldly.  "You  either  believe 
that  man  was  fooling  you,  or  that  you  have  sent  him  away  unhappy. 
Take  which  of  these  you  like." 

"  Can't  your  rustic  nature  see  that  there  is  a  third  case,  quite 
different  from  both,  and  that  Harry  Curtis  went  off  believing —  " 

"  Was  he  Harry  Curtis  ?  "  broke  in  Kate. 

"  He  was  dear  Harry  when  I  said  good-bye,"  said  Nina,  calmly. 

"Oh,  then  I  give  up  everything, —  I  throw  up  my  brief" 

"  So  you  ought,  for  you  have  lost  your  cause  long  ago." 
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"Even  that  poor  Donogan  was  not  spared,  and  heaven  knows  he 
had  troubles  enough  on  his  head  to  have  pleaded  some  pity  for  him." 

"  And  is  there  no  kind  word  to  say  of  me,  Kate  ? " 

"  Oh,  Nina,  how  ashamed  you  make  me  of  my  violence  when  I 
dare  to  blame  you  !  but  if  I  did  not  love  you  so  dearly  I  could  better 
bear  you  should  have  a  fault." 

"  I  have  only  one,  then  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  no  great  one  but  this.  I  mean,  I  know  of  none  that 
endangers  good-nature  and  right  feeling." 

"  And  are  you  so  sure  .that  this  does  ?  Are  you  so  sure  that  what 
you  are  faulting  is  not  the  manner  and  the  way  of  a  world  you  have 
not  seen  ?  that  all  these  levities,  as  you  would  call  them,  are  not  the 
ordinary  wear  of  people  whose  lives  are  passed  where  there  is  more 
tolerance  and  less  rain  t  " 

"  Be  serious,  Nina,  for  a  moment,  and  own  that  it  was  by  intention 
you  were  in  the  approach  when  Captain  Curtis  rode  away  ;  that  you 
said  something  to  him,  or  looked  something  —  perhaps  both  —  on 
which  he  got  down  from  his  horse  and  walked  beside  you  for  full  a 
mile?" 

"All  true,"  said  Nina,  calmly.     "I  confess  to  every  part  of  it." 

"  I'd  far  rather  that  you  said  you  w^ere  sorry  for  it." 

"But  I  am  not ;  I'm  very  glad —  I'm  very  proud  of  it.  Yes,  look 
as  reproachfully  as  you  like,  Kate  !  'very  proud '  was  what  I  said." 

"  Then  I  am  indeed  sorry,"  said  Kate,  growing  pale  as  she  spoke. 

"I  don't  think  after  all  this  sharp  lecturing  of  me  that  you  deserve 
much  of  my  confidence,  and  if  I  make  you  anj^,  Kate,  it  is  not  by  way 
of  exculpation,  for  I  do  not  accept  your  blame :  it  is  simply  out  of 
caprice;  mind  that,  and  that  I  am  not  thinking  of  defending  myself." 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that,"  said  Kate,  drily. 

And  the  other  continued : — "  When  Captain  Curtis  was  talking  to 
your  father  and  discussing  the  chances  of  capturing  Donogan,  he 
twice  or  thrice  mentioned  Harper  and  Fry  —  names  wdiich  somehow 
seemed  familiar  to  me ;  and  on  thinking  the  matter  over  when  I  went 
to  my  room,  I  opened  Donogan's  pocket-book  and  there  found  how 
these  names  had  become  known  to  me.  Harper  and  Fry  w'ere  tanners 
in  Cork  Street,  and  theirs  was  one  of  the  addresses  by  which,  if  I  had 
occasion  to  warn  Donogan,  I  could  write  to  him.  On  hearing  these 
names  from  Curtis,  it  struck  me  that  there  might  be  treachery  some- 
where. Was  it  that  these  men  themselves  had  turned  traitors  to  the 
cause  ?  or  had  another  betrayed  them .''  Whichever  way  the  matter 
went,  Donogan  was  evidently  in  great  danger  ;  for  this  was  one  of  the 
places  he  regarded  as  perfectly  safe. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  dared  not  ask  advice  on  any  side.  To 
reveal  the  suspicions  which  were  tormenting  me  required  that  I  should 
produce  this  pocket-book,  and  to  v/hom  could  I  impart  this  man's 
secret  ?  I  thought  of  your  brother  Dick,  but  he  was  from  home,  and 
even  if  he  had  not  been,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  told  him.  I  should 
have  come  to  you,  Kate,  but  that  grand  rebukeful  tone  you  had  taken 
up  this  last  twenty-four  hours  repelled  me  ;  and,  finally,  I  took  counsel 
with  myself.  I  set  off  just  before  Captain  Curtis  started,  to  what  you 
have  called  waylay  him  in  the  avenue. 
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"  Just  below  the  beech-copse  he  came  up  ;  and  then  that  small 
flirtation  of  the  drawing-room,  which  has  caused  you  so  much  anger 
and  me  such  a  sharp  lesson,  stood  me  in  good  stead,  and  enabled  me 
to  arrest  his  progress  by  some  chance  word  or  two,  and  at  least  so  far 
to  interest  him  that  he  got  down  and  walked  along  at  my  side.  I  shall 
not  shock  you  by  recalling  the  little  tender  '  nothings '  that  passed 
between  us,  nor  dwell  on  the  small  mockeries  of  sentiment  which  we 
exchanged  —  I  hope  very  harmlessly  —  but  proceed  at  once  to  what  I 
felt  my  object.  He  was  profuse  of  his  gratitude  for  what  I  had  done 
for  him  with  Walpole,  and  firmly  believed  that  my  intercession  alone 
had  saved  him ;  and  so  I  went  on  to  say  that  the  best  reparation  he 
could  make  for  his  blunder  would  be  some  exercise  of  well-directed 
activity  when  occasion  should  offer.  '  Suppose,  for  instance,'  said  I, 
'  you  could  capture  this  man  Donogan  ? ' 

"  '  The  very  thing  I  hope  to  do,'  cried  he.  '  The  train  is  laid  already. 
One  of  my  constables  has  a  brother  in  a  well-known  house  in  Dublin, 
the  members  of  which,  men  of  large  wealth  and  good  position,  have 
long  been  suspected  of  holding  intercourse  with  the  rebels.  Through 
his  brother,  himself  a  Fenian,  this  man  has  heard  that  a  secret  com- 
mittee will  meet  at  this  place  on  Monday  evening  next,  at  which 
Donogan  will  be  present.  Molloy,  another  head-centre,  will  also  be 
there,  and  Cummins,  who  escaped  from  Carrickfergus.'  I  took  down 
all  the  names,  Kate,  the  moment  we  parted,  and  while  they  were  fresh 
in  my  memor)^  '  We'll  draw  the  net  on  them  all,'  said  he  ;  '  and  such 
a  haul  has  not  been  made  since  '98.  The  rewards  alone  will  amount 
to  some  thousands.'  It  was  then  I  said,  '  And  is  there  no  danger, 
Harry  ?  ' " 

"  Oh,  Nina !  " 

"  Yes,  darling,  it  was  very  dreadful,  and  I  felt  it  so ;  but  somehow 
one  is  carried  away  by  a  burst  of  feeling  at  certain  moments,  and  the 
shame  only  comes  too  late.  Of  course  it  was  wrong  of  me  to  call  him 
Harry  ]  and  he,  too,  with  a  wife  at  home  and  five  little  girls  —  or  three, 
I  forget  which  —  should  never  have  sworn  that  he  loved  me,  nor  said 
all  that  mad  nonsense  about  what  he  felt  in  that  region  where  chief 
constables  have  their  hearts  ;  but  I  own  to  great  tenderness  and  a 
very  touching  sensibility  on  either  side.  Indeed,  I  may  add  here  that 
the  really  sensitive  natures  amongst  men  are  never  found  under  forty- 
five  ;  but  for  genuine,  uncalculating  affection,  for  the  sort  of  devotion 
that  flings  consequences  to  the  winds,  I'd  say,  give  me  fifty-eight  or 
sixty." 

"  Nina,  do  not  make  me  hate  you,"  said  Kate,  gravely. 

"  Certainly  not,  dearest,  if  a  little  hypocrisy  will  avert  such  a  mis- 
fortune. And  so,  to  return  to  my  narrative,  I  learned  as  accurately  as 
a  gentleman  so  much  in  love  could  condescend  to  inform  me,  of  all 
the  steps  taken  to  secure  Donogan  at  this  meeting,  or  to  capture  him 
later  on  if  he  should  try  to  make  his  escape  by  sea." 

"You  mean,  then,  to  write  to  Donogan  and  apprise  him  of  his 
danger? " 

"  It  is  done.  I  wrote  the  moment  I  got  back  here.  I  addressed 
him  as  Mr.  James  Bredin,  care  of  Jonas  Mullory,  Esq.,  41  New  Street, 
which  was  the   first  address  in  the  list  he  gave  me.     I  told  him  of 
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the  peril  he  ran,  and  what  his  friends  were  also  threatened  by,  and  I 
recounted  the  absurd  seizure  of  Mr.  Walpole's  eftects  here  ;  and  last 
of  all,  what  a  dangerous  rival  he  had  in  this  Captain  Curtis,  who  was 
ready  to  desert  wife,  children,  and  the  constabulary  to-morrow  for  me; 
and  assuring  him  confidentially  that  I  was  well  worth  greater  sacrifices 
of  better  men,  I  signed  my  initials  in  Greek  letters." 

"  Marvellous  caution  and  great  discretion,"  said  Kate,  solemnly. 

"  And  now  come  over  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  have  promised 
to  sing  for  Mr.  O'Shea  some  little  ballad  that  he  dreamed  over  all  the 
night  through  ;  and  then  there's  something  else  —  what  is  it.''  what 
is  it?" 

"How  should  I  know,  Nina?  I  was  not  present  at  your  arrange- 
ment." 

"Never  mind;  I'll  remember  it  presently.  It  will  come  to  my 
recollection  while  I'm  singing  that  song." 

"  If  emotion  is  not  too  much  for  you." 

"  Just  so,  Kate  —  sensibilities  permitting  ;  and,  indeed,"  she  said, 
"I  remember  it  already.     It  was  luncheon." 


CHAPTER   XLVTTT. 

How  Men  in  Office  make  Love. 

"  Is  it  true  they  have  captured  Donogan  ? "  said  Nina,  coming 
hurriedly  into  the  library,  where  Walpole  was  busily  engaged  with 
his  correspondence,  and  sat  before  a  table  covered  not  only  with 
official  documents,  but  a  number  of  printed  placards  and  handbills. 

He  looked  up,  surprised  at  her  presence  and  by  the  tone  of 
familiarity  in  her  question,  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  prepared,  and 
for  a  second  or  two  actually  stared  at  without  answering  her. 

"Can't  3'ou  tell  me?  Are  they  correct  in  saying  he  has  been 
caught  ?  "  cried  she,  impatiently. 

"  Very  far  from  it.  There  are  the  police  returns  up  to  last  night 
from  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin  ;  and  though  he  was  seen  at  Naas, 
passed  some  hours  in  Dublin,  and  actually  attended  a  night  meeting 
at  Kells,  all  trace  of  him  has  been  since  lost,  and  he  has  completely 
baffled  us.  By  the  Viceroy's  orders  I  am  now  doubling  the  reward 
for  his  apprehension,  and  am  prepared  to  offer  a  free  pardon  to  any 
who  shall  give  information  about  him,  who  may  not  actually  have 
committed  a  felony." 

"  Is  he  so  very  dangerous,  then  ?  " 

"Every  man  who  is  so  daring  is  dangerous  here.  The  people  have 
a  sort  of  idolatry  for  reckless  courage.  It  is  not  only  that  he  has 
ventured  to  come  back  to  the  country  where  his  life  is  sacrificed  to 
the  law,  but  he  declares  openly  he  is  ready  to  offer  himself  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  an  Irish  county,  and  to  test  in  his  own  person  whether 
the  English  will  have  the  temerity  to  touch  the  man  —  the  choice  of 
the  Irish  people." 

"  He  is  bold,"  said  she,  resolutely. 

"  And  I  trust  he  will  pay  for  his  boldness  !     Our  law  officers  are 
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prepared  to  treat  him  as  a  felon,  irrespective  of  all  claim  to  his 
character  as  a  Member  of  Parliament." 

"  The  danger  will  not  deter  him." 

"You  think  so?" 

"I  know  it,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Indeed,"  said  he,  bending  a  steady  look  at  her.  "  What  opportuni- 
ties, might  I  ask,  have  you  had  to  form  this  same  opinion  ? " 

"Are  not  the  public  papers  full  of  him?  Have  we  not  an  almost 
daily  record  of  his  exploits  ?  Do  not  your  own  rev.-ards  for  his  capture 
impart  an  almost  fabulous  value  to  his  life?" 

"  His  portrait,  too,  may  lend  some  interest  to  his  story,"  said  he, 
with  a  half  sneering  smile.  "They  say  this  is  very  like  him."  And 
he  handed  a  photograph  as  he  spoke. 

"  This  was  done  in  New  York,"  said  she,  turning  to  the  back  of  the 
card,  the  better  to  hide  an  emotion  she  could  not  entirely  repress. 

"Yes,  done  by  a  brother  Fenian,  long  since  in  our  pay." 

"  How  base  all  that  sounds  !  how  I  detest  such  treachery  !  " 

"How  deal  with  treason  without  it?  Is  it  like  him?"  asked  he, 
artlessly. 

"How  should  I  know?"  said  she,  in  a  slightly  hurried  tone.  "It 
is  not  like  the  portrait  in  the  Illustrated  News." 

"  I  wonder  which  is  the  more  like  ?  "  added  he,  thoughtfully  \  "  and 
I  fervently  hope  we  shall  soon  know.  There  is  not  a  man  he  confides 
in  who  has  not  engaged  to  betray  him." 

"I  trust  you  feel  proud  of  your  achievement?" 

"  No,  not  proud,  but  very  anxious  for  its  success.  The  perils  of 
this  country  are  too  great  for  mere  sensibilities.  He  who  would 
extirpate  a  terrible  disease  must  not  fear  the  knife." 

"Not  if  he  even  kill  the  patient?"  asked  she. 

"That  might  happen,  and  would  be  to  be  deplored,"  said  he,  in  the 
same  unmoved  tone.  "  But  might  I  ask,  whence  has  come  all  this 
interest  for  this  cause,  and  how  have  you  learned  so  much  sympathy 
with  these  people  ?  " 

"I  read  the  newspapers,"  said  she,  dryly. 

"You  must  read  those  of  only  one  color,  then,"  said  he,  slyly ;  "or 
perhaps  it  is  the  tone  of  comment  you  hear  about  you.  Are  your  sen- 
timents such  as  you  daily  listen  to  from  Lord  Kilgobbin  and  his  family  ? " 

"I  don't  know  that  they  are.  I  suspect  I'm  more  of  a  rebel  than 
he  is  ;  but  I'll  ask  him  if  you  wish  it." 

"  On  no  account,  I  entreat  you.  It  would  compromise  me  seriously 
to  hear  such  a  discussion  even  in  jest.  Remember  who  I  am, 
Mademoiselle,  and  the  office  I  hold." 

"Your  great  frankness,  Mr.  Walpole,  makes  me  sometimes  forget 
both,"  said  she,  with  well-acted  humility. 

"  I  wish  it  would  do  something  more,"  said  he,  eagerly.  "  I  wish  it 
would  inspire  a  'little  emulation,  and  make  you  deal  as  openly  with 
trie  as  I  long  to  do  with  you.''^ 

"It  might  embarrass  you  very  much,  perhaps." 

"  As  how  ? "  asked  he,  with  a  touch  of  tenderness  in  his  voice. 

For  a  second  or  two  she  made  no  answer,  and  then,  faltering  at 
each  word,  she  said,  "What  if  some  rebel  leader  —  this  man  Donogan, 
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for  instance  —  drawn  towards  you  by  some  secret  magic  of  trustful- 
ness—  moved  by,  I  know  not  what  need  of  your  sympatiiy  —  for  there 
is  such  a  craving  void  now  and  then  felt  in  the  heart  —  should  tell 
you  some  secret  thought  of  his  nature  —  something  that  he  could 
utter  alone  to  himself — would  you  bring  yourself  to  use  it  against 
him  ?  Could  you  turn  round  and  say,  '  I  have  your  inmost  soul  in  mv 
keeping.     You  are  mine  now — mine  —  mine?" 

"Do  I  understand  you  aright?"  said  he,  earnestly.  "Is  it  just 
possible,  even  possible,  that  you  have  that  to  confide  to  me  which 
would  show  that  you  regard  me  as  a  dear  friend?  " 

"Oh!  Mr.  Walpole,"  burst  she  out,  passionately,  "do  not  by  the 
greater  power  oi  you?'  intellect  seek  the  mastery  over  mine.  Let  the 
loneliness  and  isolation  of  my  life  here  rather  appeal  to  you  to  pity, 
than  suggest  the  thought  of  influencing  and  dominating  me." 

"Would  that  I  might !  What  vvfould  I  not  give  or  do  to  have  that 
power  that  you  speak  of  !" 

"  Is  this  true  ?  "  said  she. 

"It  is." 

"  Will  you  swear  it  ?  " 

"  Most  solemnly." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  a  slight  tremor  shook  her  mouth  ; 
but  whether  the  motion  expressed  a  sentiment  of  acute  pain  or  a 
movement  of  repressed  sarcasm,  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine. 

"What  is  it,  then,  that  you  would  swear?"  asked  she,  calmly  and 
even  coldly. 

"  Swear  that  I  have  no  hope  so  high,  no  ambition  so  great,  as  to 
win  your  heart." 

"Indeed!  And  that  other  heart  that  you  have  won  —  what  is  to 
become  of  it? " 

"  Its  owner  has  recalled  it.  In  fact,  it  was  never  in  my  keeping  but 
as  a  loan." 

"  How  strange  !  At  least,  how  strange  to  me  this  sounds.  I,  in 
my  ignorance,  thought  that  people  pledged  their  very  lives  in  these 
bargains." 

"  So  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  it  Vv^ould  be,  if  this  world  were  not  a  web 
of  petty  interests  and  mean  ambitions ;  and  these,  I  grieve  to  sa}', 
will  find  their  way  into  hearts  that  should  be  the  home  of  very 
different  sentiments.  It  was  of  this  order  was  that  compact  with  my 
cousin — for  I  will  speak  openly  to  you,  knowing  it  is  her  to  vv'hom 
you  allude.  We  were  to  have  been  married.  It  was  an  old  engage- 
ment. Our  friends  —  that  is,  I  believe,  the  way  to  call  them  —  liked 
it.  They  thought  it  a  good  thing  for  each  of  us.  Indeed,  making 
the  dependants  of  a  good  family  intermarry  is  an  economy  of  patronage 
—  the  same  plank  rescues  two  from  drowning.  I  believe  —  that  is,  I 
fear  —  we  accepted  all  this  in  the  same  spirit.  We  were  to  love  each 
other  as  much  as  we  could,  and  our  relations  were  to  do  their  best 
for  us." 

"  And  now  it  is  all  over  ?  " 

"  All  —  and  for  ever." 

"How  came  this  about?  " 

"At  first  by  a  jealousy  about jw/;." 
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"A  jealousy  about  me!  You  surely  nev^er  dared  —  "  and  here  her 
voice  trembled  with  real  passion,  while  her  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

"  No,  no.  I  am  guiltless  in  the  matter.  It  was  that  cur  Atlee  made 
the  mischief.  In  a  moment  of  weak  trustfulness  I  sent  him  over  to 
Wales  to  assist  my  uncle  in  his  correspondence.  He,  of  course,  got  to 
know  Lady  Maude  Bickerstaff;  by  what  arts  he  ingratiated  himself 
into  her  confidence  I  cannot  say.  Indeed,  I  had  trusted  that  the 
fellow's  vulgarity  would  form  an  impassable  barrier  between  them  and 
prevent  all  intimacy,  but  apparently  I  was  wrong.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  companion  of  her  rides  and  drives,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  doing  some  commissions  for  her  in  the  bazaars  of  Constan- 
tinople, he  got  to  correspond  with  her.  So  artful  a  fellow  would  well 
know  what  to  make  of  such  a  privilege." 

"And  is  he  your  successor  now?"  asked  she,  with  a  look  of  almost 
undisguised  insolence. 

"  Scarcely  that,"  said  he,  with  a  supercilious  smile;  "I  think,  if 
you  had  ever  seen  my  cousin,  you  would  scarcely  have  asked  the 
question." 

"  But  I  have  seen  her.  I  saw  her  at  the  Odescalchi  Palace  at  Rome. 
I  remember  the  stare  she  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  as  she  swept 
past  me.  I  remember  more,  her  words  as  she  asked,  '  Is  this  j'our 
Titian  girl  I  have  heard  so  much  of?'" 

"  And  may  hear  more  of,"  muttered  he,  almost  unconsciously. 

"Yes  —  even  that  too  ;  but  not,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  you  mean." 
Then,  as  if  correcting  herself,  she  went  on,  "  It  was  a  bold  ambition 
of  Mr.  Atlee.     I  must  say  I  like  the  very  daring  of  it." 

'■'■He  never  dared  it  —  take  my  word  for  it." 

An  insolent  laugh  was  her  first  reply.  "  How  little  you  men  know 
of  each  other,  and  how  less  than  little  you  know  of  us  !  You  sneer  at 
the  ]Deople  who  are  moved  by  sudden  impulse,  but  you  forget  it  is  the 
squall  upsets  the  boat." 

"  I  believe  I  can  follow  what  you  mean.  You  would  imply  that  my 
cousin's  breach  with  me  might  have  impelled  her  to  listen  to  Atlee  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  that  as  by  establishing  himself  as  her  confidant,  he 
got  the  key  of  her  heart,  and  let  himself  in  as  he  pleased." 

"  I  suspect  he  found  little  to  interest  him  there." 

"  The  insufferable  insolence  of  that  speech  !  Can  you  men  never  be 
brought  to  see  that  we  are  not  all  alike  to  each  of  you  !  that  our  natures 
have  their  separate  watchwords,  and  that  the  soul  which  would  vibrate 
with  tenderness  to  this,  is  to  that  a  dead  and  senseless  thing,  with  no 
trace  nor  touch  of  feeling  about  it." 

"  I  only  believe  this  in  part." 

"  Believe  it  wholly,  then,  or  own  that  you  know  nothing  of  love  — 
no  more  than  do  those  countless  thousands  who  go  through  life  and 
never  taste  its  real  ecstasy  nor  its  real  sorrow ;  who  accept  convenience, 
or  caprice,  or  flattered  vanity  as  its  counterfeit,  and  live  out  the  delusion 
in  lives  of  discontent.  You  have  done  wrong  to  break  with  your  cousin. 
It  is  clear  to  me  you  suited  each  other." 

"  This  is  sarcasm." 

"  If  it  is  I  am  sorry  for  it :  I  meant  it  for  sincerity.  In  your  career 
ambition  is  everything.     The  woman  that  could  aid  you  on  your  road 
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would  be  the  real  helpmate.  She  who  would  simply  cross  your  path 
by  her  sympathies  or  her  affections,  would  be  a  mere  embarrassment. 
Take  the  very  case  before  us.  Would  not  Lady  Maude  point  out  to 
you  how,  by  the  capture  of  this  rebel,  you  might  so  aid  your  friends  as 
to  establish  a  claim  for  recompence  ?  Would  she  not  impress  you 
with  the  necessity  of  showing  how  your  activity  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  your  party?  She  would  neither  interpose  with  ill-timed 
appeals  to  your  pity  or  a  misplaced  sympathy.  She  would  help  the 
politician,  while  another  might  hamper  the  man." 

"  All  that  might  be  true,  if  the  game  of  political  life  were  played  as 
it  seems  to  be  on  the  surface,  and  my  cousin  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
woman  to  use  ordinary  faculties  with  ability  and  acuteness  ;  but  there 
are  scores  of  things  in  which  her  interference  would  have  been  hurt- 
ful and  her  secrecy  dubious.  I  will  give  you  an  instance,  and  it  will 
serve  to  show  my  implicit  confidence  in  yourself.  Now  with  respect  to 
this  man  Donogan,  there  is  nothing  we  wish  less  than  to  take  him.  To 
capture  means  to  try ;  to  try  means  to  hang  him  ;  and  how  much 
better,  or  safer,  or  stronger  are  we  when  it  is  done  ?  These  fellows, 
right  or  wrong,  represent  opinions  that  are  never  controverted  by  the 
scaffold,  and  every  man  who  dies  for  his  convictions  leaves  a  thousand 
disciples  who  never  believed  in  him  before.  It  is  only  because  he 
biaves  us  that  we  pursue  him,  and  in  tho  face  of  our  oppoiwnts  and 
Parliament  we  cannot  do  less.  So  that  while  we  are  ofTering  large 
rewards  for  his  apprehension,  we  would  willingly  give  double  the  sum 
to  know  he  had  escaped.  Talk  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law ! 
the  more  you  assert  that  here,  the  more  ungovernable  is  this  country 
by  a  party.  An  active  Attorney-General  is  another  word  for  three 
more  regiments  in  Ireland." 

"  I  follow  you  with  some  difficulty;  but  I  see  that  you  would  like 
this  man  to  get  away,  and  how  is  that  to  be  done  ? " 

"  Easily  enough,  when  once  he  knows  that  it  will  be  safe  for  him  to 
go  north.  He  naturally  fears  the  Orangemen  of  the  northern  counties. 
They  will,  however,  do  nothing  without  the  police,  and  the  police  have 
got  their  orders  throughout  Antrim  and  Derrv.  Here  —  on  this  strip 
of  paper— here  are  the  secret  instructions  : — 'To  George  Dargan,  Chief 
Constable,  Letterkenny  district.  Private  and  confidential. —  It  is,  for 
many  reasons,  expedient  that  the  convict  Donogan,  on  a  proper  vmder- 
standing  that  he  will  not  return  to  Ireland,  should  be  suffered  to  escape. 
If  you  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  extort  a  pledge  from  him  to  this 
extent  —  and  it  should  be  explicit  and  beyond  all  cavil  —  you  will, 
taking  due  care  not  to  compromise  your  authority  in  your  office,  aid 
him  to  leave  the  country,  even  to  the  extent  of  moneyed  assistance.' 
To  this  are  appended  directions  how  he  is  to  proceed  to  carry  out 
these  instructions  ;  what  he  may,  and  what  he  may  not  do,  with  whom 
he  may  seek  for  co-operation,  and  where  he  is  to  maintain  a  guarded 
and  careful  secrecy.  Now,  in  telling  you  all  this,  Mdlle.  Kostalergi,  I 
have  given  you  the  strongest  assurance  in  my  power  of  the  unlimited 
trust  I  have  in  you.  I  see  how  the  questions  that  agitate  this  country 
interest  you.  I  read  the  eagerness  with  which  you  watch  them,  but  I 
want  you  to  see  more.  I  want  you  to  see  that  the  men  who  purpose 
to  themselves  the  great  task  of  extricating  Ireland  from  her  difficulties 
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must  be  politicians  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  you 
should  see  in  us  statesmen  of  an  order  that  can  weigh  human  passions 
and  human  emotions  —  and  see  that  hope  and  fear,  and  terror  and 
gratitude,  sway  the  hearts  of  men  who,  to  less  observant  eyes,  seem  to 
have  no  place  in  their  natures  but  for  rebellion.  That  this  mode  of 
governing  Ireland  is  the  one  charm  to  the  Celtic  heart,  all  the  Tory 
rule  of  the  last  fifty  years,  with  its  hangings  and  banishments,  and 
other  terrible  blunders,  will  soon  convince  you.  The  Priest  alone  has 
felt  the  pulse  of  this  people,  and  we  are  the  only  Ministers  of  England 
who  have  taken  the  Priest  into  our  confidence.  I  own  to  you  I  claim 
some  credit  for  myself  in  this  discovery.  It  was  in  long  reflecting  over 
the  ills  of  Ireland  that  I  came  to  see  that  where  the  malady  has  so 
much  in  its  nature  that  is  sensational  and  emotional,  so  must  the 
remedy  be  sensational  too.  The  Tories  were  ever  bent  on  extirpating 
—  7ve  devote  ourselves  to  'healing  measures.'     Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  she,  thoughtfully. 

"  Do  I  interest  you  ?  "  asked  he,  more  tenderly. 

"  Intensely,"  was  the  reply. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  but  think  that !  If  I  could  but  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  the  day  would  come,  not  only  to  secure  your  interest,  but 
your  aid  and  your  assistance  in  this  great  task  !  I  have  long  sought 
the  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  we,  who  hold  the  destinies  of  the  people 
in  our  keeping,  are  not  inferior  to  our  great  trust,  that  we  are  not  mere 
creatures  of  a  State  department,  small  deities  of  the  Olympus  of 
ofiice,  but  actual  statesmen  and  rulers.  Fortune  has  given  me  the 
wished-for  moment :  let  it  complete  my  happiness,  let  it  tell  me  that 
you  see  in  this  noble  work  one  worthy  of  your  genius  and  your  gene- 
rosity, and  that  you  would  accept  me  as  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  cause." 

The  fervor  which  he  threw  into  the  utterance  of  these  words  con- 
trasted strongly  and  strangely  with  the  words  themselves ;  so  unlike 
the  declaration  of  a  lover's  passion. 

"  I  do  —  not  —  know,"  said  she,  falteringly. 

"  What  is  that  you  do  not  know  ?  "  asked  he,  with  tender  eagerness. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  understand  you  aright,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
answer  I  should  give  you."  * 

"Will  not  your  heart  tell  you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  will  not  crush  me  with  the  thought  that  there  is  no  pleading 
for  me  there." 

"  If  you  had  desired  in  honesty  my  regard  you  should  not  have 
prejudiced  me ;  you  began  here  by  enlisting  my  sympathies  in  your 
task  ;  you  told  me  of  your  ambitions.     I  like  these  ambitions." 

"Why  not  share  them.-"'  cried  he,  passionately. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  what  you  ask.  A  woman  does  not  give  her 
heart  as  a  man  joins  a  party  or  an  administration.  It  is  no  question 
of  an  advantage  based  upon  a  compromise.  There  is  no  sentiment 
of  gratitude,  or  recompence,  or  reward  in  the  gift.  She  simply  gives 
that  which  is  no  longer  hers  to  retain  !  She  trusts  to  what  her  mind 
will  not  stop  to  question  —  she  goes  where  she  cannot  help  but 
follow." 

"  How  immeasurably  greater  your  every  word  makes  the  prize  of 
your  love ! " 
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"  It  is  in  no  vanity  that  I  say  I  know  it,"  said  she,  cahnly.  "  Let 
us  speak  no  more  on  this  now." 

"But  you  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  me,  Nina?  " 

"  I  will  read  you  if  you  write  to  me,"  and  with  a  wave  of  good-bye 
she  slowly  left  the  room. 

"  She  is  my  master,  even  at  my  own  game,"  said  Walpole,  as  he  sat 
down  and  rested  his  head  between  his  hands.  "  Still,  she  is  mistaken : 
I  can  write  just  as  vaguely  as  I  can  speak,  and  if  I  could  not,  it  would 
have  cost  me  my  freedom  this  many  a  day.  With  such  a  woman  one 
might  venture  high,  but  heaven  help  him  when  he  ceased  to  climb  the 
mountain !  " 

(to  de  continued.) 
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Stantes  repetat  paludes 

.  .  .  divina  avis. —  Horace. 

IRD  of  good  cheer,  that  droppest  down 
God's  fattest  blessing  on  the  town  ; 
That  comest  in  the  dead  of  night 
On  muffled  wings,  in  unseen  flight, 
We  bid  thee  welcome :  we  remember 
With  joy  the  joys  of  last  September. 

No  carpet-bagger  thou,  though  far 
And  dim  thy  low  beginnings  are  ; 
No  Yankee,  though  from  hungry  North, 
In  greedy  gangs,  thou  stealest  forth  : 
Despite  thy  birth,  despite  thy  thieving. 
We  hail  thy  coming,  mourn  thy  leaving. 

Along  the  marsh-lands,  which  the  sun 
Of  hot  September  glows  upon, 
Where  on  the  pools,  in  patches,  lie 
Earth-tinged  the  colors  of  the  sky, 
Virginia  spreads  for  thee  rich  masses 
Of  wild  fruits  and  of  yellowing  grasses. 
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Come,  then,  and  house  thee  where  the  James  *    . 

Rolls  through  broad  lands  his  tawny  streams  ; 

Or  where  the  still  Pamunkey  steals 

In  unstirred  leisure  through  the  hills; 
Or  Mattapony's  wave  caresses 
Th'  embowering  woodland's  trailing  tresses. 

For  feast  shall  follow,  merry  bird, 
Where'er  thy  festive  chirp  is  heard  ; 
And  the  low  rustle  of  thy  wing 
Is  sweeter  than  the  sounds  of  spring : 

We  hear  it,  and  imagination 

Grows  gay  with  glad  anticipation. 

Through  the  dim  swamps,  where  moonbeams  scarce 
The  thicket's  leafy  darkness  pierce, 
Boats  shall  glide  on,  and  torches  blaze 
Athwart  the  night  with  ruddy  rays : 
Poor  bird,  half  humanly  thou  fliest 

To  meet  the  light  in  which  thou  diest. 

■ 
The  boats  are  full ;  the  guns  no  more 
Ring  out  their  thunders  :  to  the  shore, 
As  dawn  is  flushing  in  the  East, 
The  hunters  turn  with  song  and  jest, 
While  the  black  bottle  sheds  it  liquor 
To  make  the  marsh-chilled  blood  run  quicker. 

To-night,  round  many  a  fire  shall  sit 

Groups  of  black  faces,  laughter-lit 

And  shining  as  the  Sora  drips 

Its  savory  juices  from  the  lips. 
While  Mammy  heaps  with  cheery  clatter 
The  brown  birds  on  the  emptied  platter. 

And  far  off,  where  the  city  lies 

Gas-lighted  under  star-lit  skies. 

Gay  companies  shall  meet,  and  talk 

Flow  merry  as  the  whizzing  cork 
Lets  loose  the  wine  that  lends  new  savor 
To  the  rich  Sora's  luscious  flavor. 

Bird  of  good  cheer,  we  drink  again 
Thy  health  in  bumpers  of  champagne : 
Soon  frost  shall  come,  and  thou  wilt  go 
^  From  us  to  lands  we  do  not  know ; 

'Twill  warm  our  hearts   then  to  remember 

The  Sora-suppers  of  September. 


Thos.  R.  Price. 


*  In  old  Virginian,  the  name  of  our  Tiber,  like  that  of  Thackeray's  hero,  is  always  Jcevts. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  reader  already  knows,  although  the  young   men  did   not 
themselves   discover    the    fact    until    some    time    after    their 
arrival  in   New  York,  that  George  Wheeler  and    Frederick  Carmer 

left  F in  quest  of  information  regarding   the  same   man.      We 

have  adverted  to  the  marked  change  noticed  by  Dr.  Wallace  in  the 
manners  and  temper  of  Carmer,  the  melancholy  which  oppressed 
him,  his  inability  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  new  home  and 
altered  circumstances,  and  his  persistent  determination  to  return  to 
New  York.  A  brief  recital  of  the  circumstances  which  immediately 
preceded  his  former  departure  from  that  city  will  do  much  to  explain 
his  present  position,  and  will  leave  no  cause  for  wonder  at  his  trouble 
and  distress  of  mind. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  morning  which  he  had  fixed  upon  for 
starting  South,  in  pursuance  of  his  engagement  with  Dr.  Wallace 
Carmer  set  forth  to  make  his  farewell  and  appointed  visit  to  Molly 
CoUyer.  With  his  sanguine  temperament  he  hoped  much  from  this 
interview.  His  love  was  strong  and  proof  against  every  obstacle  : 
proof  against  the  obscurity  of  her  social  position,  proof  against  his 
ignorance  of  her  origin  and  family,  proof  against  the  strong  dislike 
and  suspicion  with  which  he  regarded  Collyer  and  his  intimate 
associate,  Aylett.  Should  a  passion  so  sincere,  so  fervent,  so  unselfish 
as  his  go  unrewarded?  No  ;  in  the  end  his  pleadings,  his  appeals  to 
her  sense  of  justice  and  his  rightful  claims  upon  her  l,ove  would  over- 
come her  strange  scruples,  and  silence  the  sad  but  firm  remonstrances 
Vi^ith  which  his  every  protestation  had  been  met  at  the  previous  visit. 

He  started  with  surprise  and  dismay  when  a  strange,  tall,  slovenly 
woman,  holding  a  greasy,  spluttering  lamp  above  her  head,  answered 
his  knock  at  the  top  of  the  landing  leading  into  Collyer's  rooms. 
She  did  not  know,  the  woman  said,  anything  about  the  people  for 
whom  he  inquired.  She  had  been  ordered  by  the  landlord  to  come 
down  and  take  charge  of  the  rooms  the  day  before.  She  lived  two 
squares  away,  and  only  happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  having 
come  to  close  up  for  the  night.  The  rooms  were  to  let ;  he  might 
have  seen  the  bill  posted  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  The 
former  occupants  of  the  place  had  not  left  any  note  or  message  for 
any  one  that  she  had  heard  of,  nor  did  she  know  whither  they  had 
gone  or  anything  about  it.  It  was  long  after  her  regular  hours  for 
such  business,  but  the  gentleman  could  look  at  the  rooms  if  he 
wished  to  rent  them  ;  if  not,  she  would  like  to  close  up.  Carmer 
mechanically  passed  through  the  door,  and  stood  in  what  had  been 
the  sitting-room  and  parlor.  Dark,  cheerless,  deserted  ;  but  a  poor, 
comfortless  place  at  its  best —  a  gloomy,  joyless,  miserable  home,  he 
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often  thought,  for  the  poor  girl  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  and  pitied 
so  often.  More  gloomy  now,  more  cheerless,  for  the  light  of  even  her 
humble,  tranquil  life  was  gone  out  from  it.  The  darkness  of  the 
empty  chambers  thickened  about  him  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  the  unaccountable  mystery  of  it  all  weighed  heavy  on  his 
soul.  The  woman  came  and  stood  at  the  door,  looking  in  at  him 
wonderingly,  with  the  flaring  lamp  outstretched  on  high.  It  cast  its 
flickering  glare  through  an  open  door  on  the  opposite  side  which  led 
out  to  Molly's  bed-room.  Not  an  echo  there,  not  a  whisper  vouch- 
safed to  his  burdened  heart.  His  love  had  fled  from  him  and  left  no 
sign.  He  was  without  the  consolation  of  even  being  able  to  form  a 
reasonable  conjecture  of  the  cause  of  her  absence. 

Carmer  could  frame  no  excuse  for  remaining  longer,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  do  so.  He  was  stunned  and  bewildered  with  sorrow  and 
wonder.  He  murmured  an  apology  to  the  woman  for  the  trouble  he 
had  given  in  detaining  her,  and  slowly  descended  the  stairs.  When 
halfway  down  the  steps  he  turned  back  and  inquired  the  address  of 
the  landlord,  the  proprietor  of  the  tenement,  which  he  jotted  down 
in  his  note-book.  Out  upon  the  street  he  paused  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  consider  what  he  had  better  do.  What  could  he  do? 
Could  he  do  anything  ?  Yes ;  in  the  first  place,  it  was  possible  that 
lie  was  unnecessarily  alarming  himself;  Molly  might  have  addressed 
him  through  the  post-office  (which  was  now  closed),  or  she  might  have 
left  a  note  for  him  with  the  landlord,  though  this  he  thought  exceed- 
ingly unlikely.  At  any  rate  he  would  immediately  apply  to  the  latter. 
Proceeding  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  he  walked  on  for  some  dis- 
tance, until,  consulting  his  note-book  by  the  light  of  a  street-lamp  at 
one  of  the  crossings,  he  found  that  his  memorandum  of  the  landlord's 
address  directed  him  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city.  He  could  not 
reach  the  house  until  a  late  hour ;  his  visit  v»'ould  be  unseasonable, 
and  would  doubtless  be  deemed  an  unwarrantable  intrusion.  Besides, 
what  reason  could  he  assign  for  his  call  other  than  the  faint  hope 
which  animated  him  that  Molly  Collyer  had  left  for  him  some  message 
or  address  by  which  he  might  communicate  with  her  in  future,  either 
by  letter  or  in  person  ?  This  was  a  faint  hope  indeed,  supported  by 
so  little  probability  that  his  heart  misgave  him  before  he  had  gone 
much  further ;  and  finally  he  halted,  turned,  and  retraced  his  steps, 
deciding  to  defer  this  step  at  least  until  the  next  da}'. 

Nearly  distracted  by  conflicting  emotions  of  grief,  despair,  and  per- 
plexity, he  was  passing  a  small  shop  in  the  neighborhood  of  Collyer's 
late  abode  when  a  sudden  thought  flashed  into  his  mind.  His  face 
cleared,  and  he  was  all  aglow  with  hope  and  expectation  in  an  instant. 
"Why,  of  course,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  very  thing!  Fool  that  I  was 
not  to  think  of  it  before  " —  and  entered  the  store.  The  place  was 
well  known  to  him  \  he  had  so  often  been  there  as  to  have  a  recognised 
acquaintance  with  the  occupants,  and  he  was  always  certain  of  a 
cordial  salutation  from  the  store-keeper  and  his  wife,  the  latter 
participating  actively  in  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  business, 
and  attending  to  the  wants  of  customers  as  frequently  as  her  husband. 
He  often  stopped  there  to  get  a  cigar  on  his  way  home  after  an 
evening  passed  in  company  with  her  whose  disappearance  was  now  so 
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sorely  troubling  him  ;  and  one  occasion  particularly  was  now  brought 
vividly  to  his  mind,  when  he  had  come  shopping  to  this  same  unpre- 
tending place  with  Molly  Collyer.  Some  article  of  household 
necessity  was  wanting  after  night;  she  had  pressed  him  into  service, 
as  she  laughingly  said,  and  they  had  made  the  expedition  down  the 
dimly-lighted  street  with  much  glee  and  merry-making.  It  had  been 
quite  an  epoch  in  his  courtship,  fondly  reverted  to  again  and  again. 
Molly  had  seemed  that  evening  unusually  full  of  high  spirits  and 
mirth  —  more  like  other  young  girls,  and  more  free  from  restraint. 

The  shop  in  question  was  a  sort  of  grocery,  embracing  a  general 
assortment  of  odds-and-ends  likely  to  be  called  for  in  the  neighbor- 
hood at  any  and  all  times,  and  well  calculated  to  meet  the  varied  and 
capricious  wants  of  passing  customers.  The  stand  was  good  for  a 
brisk  retail  business,  and  trade  flourished  there.  Those  who  were 
intimate  with  him  knew  that  Archie  Sands  was  "whole-footed"  with 
the  world,  and  added  to  his  store  year  after  year.  Sands  was  a  hard- 
favored,  hard-fisted,  raw-boned  New-Jerseyman,  honest  as  the  day, 
intense  in  his  prejudices,  and  deep-rooted  in  his  admiration  of 
American  institutions  and  the  worth  and  excellence  of  Mrs.  Sands, 
who,  about  ten  years  before,  had  unmurmuringly  relinquished  her 
pretentious  appellations  of  Mdme  Dufief  in  exchange  for  her  present 
less  euphonic  and  more  plebeian  name.  Mrs.  Sands  was  a  short,  fat, 
pleasant-looking,  black-eyed  French  woman,  v;ho  sold  French  gew- 
gaws, slazy  lace,  German  student  smoking-caps,  and  meerschaum 
pipes,  next  door  to  Archie  year  after  year,  chaffed  him  from  her  door- 
step whenever  he  ventured  to  appear  on  the  pavement  outside  his 
shop,  sent  him  soup  and  French  friandises  when  he  was  down  with 
rheumatism,  and  finally,  one  morning  took  him  off  to  the  nearest 
church  and  married  him.  People  laughed  and  said  the  union  was  a 
queer  one  :  at  any  rate  it  was  a  happy  one  ;  and  the  little  woman's 
lively  nature  imparted  a  tempered  genial  warmth  to  the  stolid, 
phlegmatic  disposition  of  her  spouse. 

Mrs.  Sands  was  high  upon  a  step-ladder,  arranging  a  shelf  of  con- 
fectionary when  Carmer  entered.  She  turned  at  the  sound  of  his  step, 
uttered  a  little  scream,  and  jumped  nimbly  down.  "Mr.  Carmer! 
Here  at  last !  I  could  embrace  you  for  the  joy  a  glimpse  of  your 
face  sends  to  my  soul.  The  last  three  days  have  been  long  years, 
Mr.  Carmer,  Tor  I  have  moped  and  moped  and  been  desolate  to  see 
you." 

"  Indeed  !  Then,  Mrs  Sands,  I'm  truly  glad  I've  come,  for  you  must 
have  something  for  me." 

"Nothing,  my  son,  not  a  thing,  but  a  welcome  as  warm  as  ever, 
added  to  a  grand  desire  that  vou  will  sit  here  and  tell  me  all  about 
it." 

"  All  about  what,  Mrs.  Sands?  " 

"  Why,  what  but  one  thing,  young  gentleman  ?  What  should  worry 
my  mind  in  this  uncivilised  country  of  yours  but  the  fact  that  the 
dear  young  lad}'.  Miss  Collyer,  has  gone,  and  we  know  not  where  ?" 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Carmer,"  said  Archie  Sands,  coming  into  the  shop  from 
a  back  room;  "give  us  news  on  this  point  and  you  are  as  welcome 
as  flowers  in  May  and  turkeys  at  Christmas.      Mind  you,  I  say  naught 
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of  old  Collyer.  He's  a  dark  one,  and  I  believe  a  bad  one.  What 
think  you  ?  I  asked  the  old  heathen  to  go  with  me  to  the  polls  at 
the  last  election,  and  he  said,  'D — n  the  votes  ;  he  did  not  care  who 
was  President  of  the  United  States  or  Mayor  of  New  York.'  I  want 
no  man's  good  word  who  won't  exercise  his  citizenship  in  this  blessed 
free  country.     But  the  young  lady  —  oh,  she's  the  salt  of  the  earth  !  " 

"  My  friends,  you  know  not  how  much  you  add  to  my  disappoint- 
ment by  asking  information  concerning  this  matter  from  me  ;  I  fully 
expected  to  receive  it  from  you.  One  hour  ago  I  knew  nothing  of  all 
this.  I  called  just  now,  found  the  place  untenanted,  and  came  here 
to  learn  from  you  — " 

"To  find  that  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you.  Why,  Mr. 
Carmer,  you  are  no  gallant  man  to  let  your  fiancee  thus  make  a 
midnight  flitting,  and  take  what  you  Americans  call  French  leave.'' 

But  the  warm-hearted  woman  felt  that  badinage  was  out  of  place. 
She  had  long  been  observant  of  the  state  of  feeling  existing  between 
this  couple,  and  she  sympathised  deeply  with  the  young  man  in  his 
affliction.  "  Come,  Archie,  my  good  friend,"  she  said,  "  mind  the 
store  for  a  while.     We'll  walk  into  the  parlor  and  talk  it  all  over." 

Carmer  learned  from  Mrs.  Sands  that  a  few  nights  before,  just  after 
tea,  Molly  Collyer  had  hastened  in,  laboring  under  great  excitement 
and  ill-concealed  distress.  She  had  come  to  bid  them  all  good-bye. 
Their  going  away  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  but  her  father  thought 
it  necessary ;  he  could  obtain  permanent  and  profitable  employment 
in  a  distant  city.  She  so  carefully  evaded  all  allusion  to  their  desti- 
nation, was  plainly  so  resolved,  for  some  hidden  reason,  to  maintain 
silence  on  this  point,  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  press  the 
matter.  And,"  said  Mrs.  Sands  at  length,  "  you  love  this  poor  girl 
(I  have  long  seen  that),  but  even  your  love  falls  short  of  what  she 
deserves.  We  people  in  humble  life  know  one  another  for  good  or 
bad  ;  and  I  say,  and  my  husband  says,  and  our  little  Johnnie  says, 
she  is  an  angel.  Providence  has  blessed  us  with  but  one  child,  and 
the  good  God,  for  His  own  wise  ends,  has  made  that  one  nn  boiteux. 
She  wound  herself  about  our  hearts  by  her  kindness  to  our  afflicted 
child,  and  I  would  give  much  to  lay  my  head  on  the  pillow  to-night, 
knowing  where  in  the  broad  world  this  motherless  girl  is  now.  No, 
she  left  no  word  or  message.  I  spoke  of  you  and  she  was  overcome  ; 
she  knelt  upon  the  hearth-rug  here,  and  bowed  her  head  and  sobbed, 
and  once  I  thought  to  get  some  word  or  token  from  her.  But  she 
busied  herself  about  little  Johnnie,  and  turned  the  conversation,  and 
in  a  little  while  was  gone.  But,  my  dear,  don't  give  her  up.  She's 
worth  a  true  man's  life-time  devotion,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  rest 
not  until  I  found  her  once  again." 

Carmer  delayed  his  journey  South  for  three  days.  A  visit  to  the 
landlord  proved  unavailing  and  useless  ;  inquiry  at  the  post-ofiice  was 
attended  with  no  less  unsatisfactory  results  ;  his  very  limited  facilities 
for  procuring  information  were  quickly  exhausted,  and  he  was  left  in 
as  profound  ignorance  as  ever.     At  length  he  sorrowfully  gave  himself 

up  to  the  worst,  and  left  New  York  for  F .     Over  and  above  the 

more  selfish  promptings  of  his  passionate  love,  he  was  tortured  at  all 
times  by  a  fear,  vague  and  undefined,  of  something  wrong  in  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  Jack  Collyer  and  his  daughter.  For  aught  he  knew, 
Richard  Aylett  was  with  them.  He  knew  him  to  be  an  intimate  com- 
panion of  Collyer  ;  he  had  seen  him  often  at  Collyer's  abode,  and 
had  never  seen  him  anywhere  else.  He  himself  had  often  been 
powerfully  and  painfully  impressed  with  the  strange  incongruity  of  the 
girl's  refinement,  beauty,  and  intelligence  with  her  home  surroundings, 
her  relationship  to  Collyer,  and  her  forced  connection  or  contact, 
however  loathsome  to  herself,  with  such  men  as  Aylett  and  Dalby,  who 
were  constant  and  familiar  guests  at  her  father's  house.  These  men, 
he  firmly  believed,  v/ere  plotters  of  evil  and  coadjutors  in  crime. 
Although  Molly  was  always  silent  regarding  her  father's  past  and 
present  life,  and  studiously  avoided  any  reference  to  his  faults,  she 
had,  nevertheless,  at  times  expressed  to  her  lover  her  abhorrence  of 
Aylett,  and  her  dislike  and  dread  of  Colonel  Dalby.  Was  it  to  be 
that  this  fair,  innocent  girl,  clinging  with  touching  fidelity  and  filial 
duty  to  her  father,  an  outcast  from  society,  was  to  be  drawn  a  suiTerer 
into  the  gulf  of  vice  and  shame  where  he  and  such  as  he  were 
plunged  ?  Carmer  shuddered  at  the  idea ;  and  reflecting  over  the 
matter  night  and  day,  as  he  did,  his  thoughts  carried  him  alwavs 
back  to  the  same  great  dread :  Molly  Collyer  had  disappeared 
mysteriously  and  silently ;  she  had  gone  not  of  her  own  free  will  • 
somewhere,  she  was  in  trouble,  needing  his  love  and  protection  ;  a 
paramount  duty  urged  him  on  to  seek  her  everywhere,  and  pause  not 
until  success  rewarded  his  efforts. 

Thus  the  two  young  men  arrived  in  New  York  with  one  and  the 
same  great  object  always  before  them,  always  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts  —  the  discovery  of  the  whereabouts  of  Jack  Collyer. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  George  Wheeler  felt  it 
necessary  to  acquit  himself  of  an  unpleasant  duty,  and  call  upon 
Col.  Dalby.  The  result  of  his  visit  surprised  him  exceedingly,  and 
convinced  him  speedily  that  if  he  hoped  to  accomplish  anything  of 
the  purpose  which  had  brought  him  from  home,  he  must  look  for 
encouragement  and  assistance  elsewhere,  and  not  from  the  man  who, 
of  all  others,  was,  he  thought,  interested  equally  with  himself  in 
seeking  justice  for  the  murder  of  Kate  Wilton.  He  knew,  in  reality, 
very  little  about  Col.  Dalby.     The  Colonel,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

was  seldom  in  F ;  and  although  Wheeler  had   been  for  a  long 

time  the  recognised  and  accepted  suitor  of  Dalby's  niece,  he  had 
never  been  in  the  uncle's  company  more  than  three  or  four  times, 
during  his  life. 

The  Colonel  lodged  in  a  pretentious  boarding-house  in  a  fashion- 
able quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  young  man,  sending  in  his  card,  was 
ushered  into  a  showy  suite  of  apartments,  evidently  furnished  in 
harmony  with  the  tasl^es  of  luxurious  and  ostentatious  people.  The 
servant  who  received  the  card  went  up  to  the  Colonel's  dressing-room, 
the  door  of  which  stood  ajar.  He  entered,  and,  executing  his  errand, 
laid  the  card  on  a  table.  Dalbv  stood  in  front  of  a  bureau  with  his-. 
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back  to  the  door.  He  was  putting  on  his  coat,  a  sleeve  of  which  w-as 
already  on  his  left  arm.  The  servant  saw  the  reflection  of  his  face 
in  the  mirror ;  his  countenance  was  deadly  pale,  and  he  moved  his 
uncovered  right  arm  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  A  bandage  was 
bound  about  this  arm  ;  and,  thinking  his  master  was  in  pain,  the 
servant  stepped  forward  to  give  his  assistance.  Col.  Dalby  did  not 
turn  his  head,  but  he  angrily  and  sternly  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
room  and  close  the  door.  After  some  little  time  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  drawing-room,  and  received  his  guest  with  considerable 
warmth  and  cordiality,  extending  to  him,  however,  his  left  hand  in 
greeting,  for  which  he  apologised  by  smilingly  touching  his  right 
shoulder,  which  he  said  was  contracted  with  rheumatism.  Dalby  had 
suffered  very  acutely  with  his  ailment,  apparently,  for  George  Wheeler 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  man  who  in  a  short  time  had  altered 
so  greatly.  His  skin  was  of  a  lifeless  leaden  hue,  his  eyes  were 
sunken  and  unnaturally  bright,  and  his  mouth  was  puckered  and  full 
of  hard  lines.  His  whole  bearing  was  that  of  one  battling  with  some 
keen  anguish  of  the  body,  or  wrestling  with  some  mortal  agony  of  the 
soul.  As  George  looked  at  him,  he  felt  his  sympathy  and  compassion 
rise.  This  man  was  made  of  softer  stuff  than  he  had  thought ;  and 
his  feelings  were  melted  toward  one  who,  as  he  supposed,  grieved 
with  him  over  Kate's  death. 

Common-place  conversation  was  difficult  and  forced  between  the 
two  ;  and,  after  necessary  civilities  and  ordinary  courtesies  had  been 
interchanged,  George  Wheeler  proceeded  directly  to  the  object  of  his 
visit.  He  informed  Col.  Dalby  of  all  the  facts  which  we  have  already  laid 
before  the  reader  \  showed  him  the  remarkable  letter  received  from 
Charleston,  and  dilated  earnestly  upon  the  singular  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  which  had  been  established  link  by  link.  He 
concluded  by  asking  Col.  Dalby's  assistance,  or  at  least  his  sanction, 
in  whatever  steps  he  might  take  to  track  the  murderer>  The  Colonel 
listened  attentively  to  his  companion's  recital,  and  heard  him  to  the 
end  without  interruption.  He  read  the  letter  slowly  through  in  silence, 
and  it  was  impossible,  from  a  close  scrutiny  of  his  features,  to  analyse 
the  feelings  of  his  mind,  or  the  effect  produced  by  the  strange  revela- 
tions made  to  him.  Beyond  the  look  which  it  wore  of  pain  and 
weariness,  his  face  was  impassive  and  expressionless. 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  he,  finally,  placing  his  arm  upon  the  table, 
and  bending  over  to  look  seriously  and  attentively  in  Wheeler's  face, 
"  your  story  is  a  strange  one.  Many  of  the  facts  were,  of  course, 
previously  known  to  me ;  others  I  have  just  heard  from  your  lips  for 
the  first  time.  I  cannot  blame  you  for  the  intense  feeling  which  you 
have  displayed  in  this  matter  ;  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  strongest 
impulses  of  your  nature  leap  forth  to  avenge  the  death  of  one  whom 
you  so  passionately  loved,  one  so  worthy  of  that  love.  It  is  hard  to 
witness  the  whole  happiness  of  one's  life  fallen  into  dust  under  the 
pressure  of  a  sudden,  secret  blow.  But,  my  friend,  I  am  impelled  by 
many  most  grave  and  important  considerations  to  refuse  absolutely 
any  participation  in  your  action,  and  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  dissuade 
you  from  going  farther.  Almost  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  there 
lies  one,  verily  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  point  of  death,  crushed   and 
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prostrated  by  this  calamity,  all  the  horrors  of  which  you  would  revive 
and  bring  again  to  our  minds  in  a  court  of  justice.  My  wife  came  to 
me  more  dead  than  alive  from  our  once  quiet  and  happy  home  in 

F ;  since  her  arrival   she  has  never  left  her  room.     The  gay 

company  of  the  house,  the  noise  of  the  crowded  streets,  the  hush  and 
silence  of  the  night-time,  all  are  to  her  alike  in  her  unconsciousness 
of  what  is  passing  around  her.  You  say  the  man  is  at  large  that 
killed  my  niece.  Shall  I  take  part  in  your  vengeful  humor,  and,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  go  to  the  bedside  of  my  suffering,  stricken  wife, 
and  say,  'Come!  you  are  wanted  at  the  bar  of  justice;  you  are 
wanted  to  look  upon  the  man  who  took  your  darling's  life ;  you  are 
wanted  to  see  his  blood-stained  hands  held  up  before  you,  and  behold 
the  dire  penalty  of  the  law  fall  heavy  on  him  '  t  What  comfort  can 
she,  or  my  son,  or  I,  or  you,  feel  in  knowing  that  there  lives  a  wretch 
so  base,  so  cowardly,  so  pitiless  as  to  have  cut  down  this  young  girl 
in  the  flower  of  her  days .-'  No,  Sir,  let  this  matter  rest.  No  human 
power  can  undo  the  past.  Our  passions  are  powerless  against  the 
inexorable  fact  of  death." 

"  But,  Sir,  you  ought  to  remember  that  in  this  matter  you  have 
duties  as  a  citizen  independent  of  those  suggested  by  your  near 
relation  to  the  deceased.  Are  you  not  doing  a  moral  wrong  to 
society  if  through  your  indifference  and  apathy  you  allow  this  man  to 
escape  ? " 

"I  care  not  for  all  this;  it  is  the  cant  of  the  world.  Kate  is  in 
her  grave.  God  knows  the  manner  and  the  motive  of  her  taking  off; 
but  mark  you,  Wheeler,  crimes  bring  their  own  punishment  even  in 
this  world.  Oh,  they  do,  they  do  !  The  fury  of  your  weak  arm  is 
not  needed,  nor  the  vindictive  hatred  of  your  heart.  A  wrathful  God 
will  punish  this  crime,  does  punish  it  —  is  punishing  now!  " 

Col.  Dalby  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  shook  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  violence  of  his  emotions. 

George  Wheeler  could  not  say  why,  but  the  grief  of  the  bowed 
figure  before  him  strangely  and  painfully  impressed  him.  There  was 
something  hidden  there  which  he  could  not  fathom,  as  if  the  man 
were  reproaching  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow,  as  if  he  were 
accusing  himself  in  all  his  mourning.  It  was  useless  to  pursue  the 
subject,  even  when  the  Colonel  had  recovered  his  equanimity,  which 
he  did  after  the  lapse  of  but  a  few  moments,  and  Wheeler  took  his 
leave. 

He  walked  slowly  down  Twentieth  Street,  absorbed  in  very  dis- 
agreeable reflection.  The  mystery  in  which  he  had  involved  himself 
seemed  destined  to  increase  and  grow  darker  about  him  with  every 
move  he  took  in  any  direction.  He  was,  in  truth,  much  discouraged 
by  the  result  of  the  interview  which  had  just  taken  place.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  were  completely  and  finally  checked  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
endeavors.  What  show  of  reason  had  he  for  any  farther  action }  If 
the  very  head  of  the  family  of  the  murdered  girl  refused  unequivocally 
to  lend  his  influence  or  give  his  approbation  to  any  effort  on  his  part, 
could  he  go  farther?  What  right  had  he,  by  assuming  this  great 
responsibility  alone,  to  publish  to  the  world  that  he  had  been  blessed 
with  Kate  Wilton's  love,  and  constituted  himself  her  avenger  ?     He 
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knew  also  the  good  sense  and  mature  judgment  of  his  father,  and  he 
felt  certain  that  as  soon  as  he  made  known  at  home  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  his  return  and  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  thing  would 
be  strenuously  urged  by  his  father  and  his  sister  Annie.  He  deter- 
mined, however,  to  satisfy  his  mind  immediately  upon  one  point, 
whatever  he  might  decide  upon  for  the  future.  Hailing  an  omnibus, 
he  was  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  where  he 
alighted  and  walked  down  to  the  wharves,  then  full  of  life  and  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  shipping.  After  some  little  time  consumed  in 
asking  directions  of  clerks  and  porters,  and  reading  signs  and  public 
notices,  he  found  the  particular  pier  that  he  sought,  and  entered  the 
office  of  the  only  steamship  line  at  that  time  established  between 
Southern  ports  and  the  city  of  New  York.  Requesting  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  lists  of  passengers  arriving  and  departing  for  some  weeks 
back,  a  young  man  rose  from  a  writing-table,  handed  him  a  chair,  and 
politely  placed  before  him  the  office  register.  Wheeler  turned  back 
to  the  ist  of  July,  and  found  that  since  that  time  the  steamship 
ytiniata  had  made  three  trips  to  and  from  Charleston,  leaving  that 
port  respectively  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  26th  of  July,  and  the  8th  of 
August.  He  commenced  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  14th  of  July 
and  slowly  followed  it  down,  absorbed  in  breathless  expectation.  No 
such  name  as  Collyer  throughout.  He  was  disappointed,  and  yet  not 
surprised.  He  could  hardly  expect  the  man  to  show  himself  a  fool 
throughout,  and,  besides,  he  was  represented  as  a  sailor,  and  in  all 
probability  he  bunked  with  a  fellow  tar  during  the  voyage.  That 
class  of  passengers  dispensed  with  the  registering  of  names.  He 
looked  through  the  two  other  lists  hurriedly  and  as  a  matter  of  form, 
thanked  the  clerk,  and  passed  out  on  the  wharf 

Right  in  front  of  him,  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  was  the  name 
yuiiiata,  painted  in  large  gilt  and  black  letters  on  the  side-wheels  of  a 
handsome  steamer.  He  concluded  in  a  moment  that  i"t  would  be 
worth  his  while  to  go  aboard.  His  curiosity  would  be  a  ready  and 
plausible  excuse.  At  that  time  man's  great  inventions  had  not  at- 
tained the  development  of  to-day,  and-  a  rapid,  capacious,  splendidly 
furnished  ocean-steamer  was  a  spectacle  of  more  interest  than  it  now 
is.  He  would  ask  permission  to  examine  the  vessel,  and  trust  to  his 
tact  for  gaining  incidentally  the  information  he  sought.  Picking  his 
way  between  drays  and  trucks  and  bales  and  boxes,  he  reached  the 
side  of  the  yiiniata  and  clambered  aboard.  The  boat  was  off  duty  — 
fires  out,  and  the  crew  lazily  sitting  about  here  and  there.  He 
approached  a  man  whom  he  took  to  be  the  captain,  leaning  against 
the  pilot-house  smoking,  and  asked  to  see  the  master  of  the  vessel. 

"Gone  ashore.  Sir.  Won't  be  aboard  till  to-morrow.  I  am  the 
first  mate.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  New  York,  Sir,  have  been  walking  on  the 
wharves,  and  came  on  board  to  look  over  the  steamer,  if  it  is  allowable." 

"Certainly,  Sir  ;  show  you  everything.  Just  follow  me."  And  the 
mate  leading  the  way,  walked  rapidly  off  on  his  tour  of  inspection. 
He  was  a  frank-spoken  fellow,  good-humored  and  anxious  to  please  ; 
and  Wheeler  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  himself  on  a  familiar 
footing  forthwith. 
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"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  when  the  mate  had  almost  concluded  an 
entire  survey  of  the  steamer,  "  this  is  the  Juniata  that  plies  between 
here  and  Charleston  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir,  the  very  same." 

"Well,  now,  I  guess  you  are  the  very  man  to  tell  me  something  I 
have  long  wanted  to  know.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  sailed  from 
Charleston  in  this  vessel  on  the  14th  of  last  month." 

"Very  likely,  Sir.     We  left  there  at  that  time,  I  recollect." 

"Perhaps,  then,  you  may  be  able  to  recall  some  of  the  incidents  of 
that  particular  trip,  and  bring  to  mind  some  of  the  passengers  on  that 
occasion  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Sir.  I  and  all  our  fellows  here  remember  that  run 
especially,  for  when  we  were  about  three  hours  out  at  sea  the  cook's 
boy  fell  overboard  and  was  lost,  Sir,  before  we  could  throw  a  rope  or 
put  out  a  boat  to  save  him." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  the  person  of  whom  I  speak  certainly  left  Charles- 
ton at  that  time,  and,  strange  to  say,  from  that  point  I  lose  all  trace 
of  him." 

"  Why  don't  you  inquire  up  yonder  on  the  wharf,  at  the  agent's 
office?" 

"  I  did  examine  the  books  there  once,  but  his  name  is  not  there. 
I  thought,  perhaps,  he  took  steerage  passage,  and  came  unregistered. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  had  reasons  at  the  time  for  being  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  I'd  hardly  expect  to  see  his  name  down  on  the  way-bill.'" 

"  Oh  !  a  shy  bird,  eh  ?  Well,  I  have  got  all  the  facts  of  that  run 
and  all  the  people  that  came  along  with  us  pretty  fresh  before  me 
(you  see.  Sir,  it's  been  but  a  short  spell  ago),  and,  maybe,  if  you  would 
give  me  a  little  sketch  of  your  man,  I  might  remember  him,  and  help 
you  out." 

George  gave  the  mate  an  accurate  description  of  Collyer,  as  he  had 
all  the  facts  by  this  time  deeply  instamped  upon  his  mind.  _  His 
listener  gave  the  closest  attention,  but  shook  his  head  over  it  all. 
There  wasn't  a  man,  he  said,  better  at  these  things  than  he  was.  He 
never  forgot  a  face  —  could  "  spot "  men  he  sailed  with  ten  years  ago  — 
and  he  was  perfectly  certain  no  such  man  ever  stepped  foot  on  the 
Juniata  on  the  14th  of  July.  However,  they  could  easily  inquire 
among  the  crew. 

Every  man  aboard  was  questioned,  and  every  one  was  equally 
positive  with  the  mate.  There  seemed  no  want  of  recollection  on  the 
part  of  a  single  individual  ;  they  brought  in  review,  as  it  seemed  to 
Wheeler,  the  names,  appearance,  and  characteristics  of  a  score  or 
more  of  passengers,  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  from  a  little  bandy- 
legged Italian  who  climbed  into  the  shrouds  and  played  the  accordeon 
hour  after  hour,  up  to  a  stout  military-looking  gentleman  who  paced 
the  deck  day  in  and  day  out.  None  of  them  bore  any  resemblance 
to  Jack  Collyer. 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  Wheeler,  "I  am  at  fault,  but  I  am  obliged  by 
your  kindness,  at  any  rate.  Let's  go  ashore  and  drink  good  luck 
and  many  a  prosperous  voyage  to  your  fine  steamer  before  we  part." 

The  mate  was  nothing  loth.  He  was  only  too  willing  a  hand  at 
such   as  that,  he  said,  w'ith  a  grim  laugh.     Wheeler  parted  from  his 
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companion  at  the  door  of  the  drinking-saloon  hard  by,  and  returned 
to  his  hotel.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  he  had  left  home,  consumed 
time,  spent  money,  and  buoyed  himself  up  with  great  anticipations,  to 
no  purpose.  Unless  the  whole  of  the  yiiniata's  crew  were  in  collusion 
to  deceive  him,  which  could  hardly  be  possible,  no  such  man  as  Jack 
Collyer  had  left  Charleston  at  the  time  mentioned  in  White's  letter. 
Or  if  he  had  done  so,  it  was  in  a  disguise  so  perfect  as  to  leave  no 
vestige  of  the  person  who  flourished  his  daughter's  picture  around 
and  roared  and  revelled  in  a  drunken  bout. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A   STORY   OF   NINE   TRAVELLERS. 
CHAPTER   IV. 

IT  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  Johnny  wuli  the 
help  of  the  stable-boy  had  put  up  and  fed  his  horses,  and  was 
sitting  with  the  passengers  in  the  public-room  when  Josh  hurried  in, 
bowing  and  mincing  as  he  came,  saying,  "Gentlemen,  supper  ar  ready, 
and  Mass  Burrell  say  hurry  up  afore  it  git  cold."  In  an  instant  all 
were  on  their  feet  following  the  now  retreating  Josh  towasd  the  dining- 
room,  for  a  more  hungry  set  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find,  and 
the  nearer  they  came  to  the  savory  dishes  that  were  smoking  on  the 
table  the  more  eager  edge  had  each  appetite. 

Burwell  Crowder  had  changed  his  muddy  coat  and  trousers  and  was 
now  at  the  foot  of  the  table  in  an  ample  suit  of  butternut  jeans,  his 
rosy  cheeks  shining,  his  mouth  wearing  a  broad  smile,  and,  armed  with 
carving-knife  and  fork,  he  seemed  ready  and  anxious  to  satisfy  the  six 
Imngry  souls  now  gathered  around  him.  His  carving-knife  was  his 
special  pet ;  no  one  dared  interfere  with  it,  the  edge  was  kept  faultless, 
the  blade  as  bright  as  steel  could  be  polished,  and  it  would  do  a  hungry 
man's  heart  good  to  see  him  disjoint  a  fowl  or  carve  a  roast,  supplying 
each  plate  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  passed  up  and  back  again. 

■  As  usual,  Johnny  was  first  to  break  the  silence  after  all  were  seated, 
and  giving  a  sniff  of  satisfaction,  he  said : 

"  Misther  Crowder,  is  there  a  docthor  in  the  house  ?  " 
"  Ho,  Johnny,  what  are  ye  up  to  now  ?     Are  ye  sick  ?  " 
"  I  didn't  say  as  I  was.  Sir,  but  before  we're  through  this  feast  I'm 
thinkin'  the  docthor  ought  to  be  about." 

"  No  fear  of  ye,  Johnny,  anyhow  ;  I've  tried  ye  for  ten  years,  and  I 
had  as  soon  try  to  fill  a  snake-hole.     Why,  gentlemen,  he's  got  a  cast- 
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iron  constitution,  a  voice  like  a  brass  trumpet,  an  india-rubber  stomach, 
and  can  digest  a  boot-jack." 

Durirtg  this  time  Burwell  had  not  been  idle  with  his  knife,  but  had 
divided  in  twain  a  number  of  broiled  chickens  before  him,  helping 
right  and  left  until  all  but  Johnny  were  provided  from  the  dish  and 
had  begun  eating. 

Again  Johnny  sniffed,  but  Burwell  was  now  busy  passing  hot  cakes 
and  waffles  ;  these  were  followed  by  a  smoking  dish  of  broiled  robins, 
and  a  deep  earthen  pan  of  baked  oysters.  With  each  fresh  arrival  of 
good  things  Burwell  would  cut  his  eye  at  Johnny  with  a  malicious 
twinkle  and  carefully  pass  the  dishes  out  of  his  reach ;  while  Josh 
busied  himself  in  making  all  the  strange  guests  feel  more  and  more 
comfortable  with  each  reinforcement  from  the  kitchcH.  Simon  Bins 
had  seen  the  drift  of  the  joke,  and  touching  Ronald,  said  "  he  look  so 
hongry  mit  his  e5'-e3'es,  ju-st." 

Sure  enough  Ronald  saw  on  Johnny's  face  the  workings  of  an  over- 
anxious stomach  ;  his  eyes  followed  each  dish  as  it  passed,  and  when  he 
saw  a  dish  of  hot  sausage,  most  fragrant  of  sage,  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, his  mouth  made  several  convulsive  motions  in  sympathy  with 
those  who  were  eating  all  around  him. 

This  was  carrying  the  joke  as  far  as  Burwell  had  intended  ;  he  really 
took  delight  in  the  heartiness  with  which  Johnny  partook  of  every- 
thing, and  only  desired  to  whet  him  up  to  the  keenest  edge  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  he  might  ply  him  with  the  good  things  now  spread  in  such 
profusion.  The  hungry  look  and  the  sympathetic  movement  of 
Johnny's  mouth  was  irresistibly  comical,  causing  all  at  the  table  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Burwell,  who,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork,  was 
holding  his  sides  and  shaking  with  laughter. 

"  An'  it's  very  funny,  too,  to  a  full  craw,  Misther  Crowder  ;  but  if  ye 
had  been  starvin'  since  marning,  an'  wadin'  through  mud  an'  wather,  an' 
crassin'  the  river  in  the  covvld,  ye  wouldn't  think  starvin'  the  most 
funny  feelin'  at  all." 

"Well,  Johnny,  I  always  heard  it  said  ye  mustn't  joke  with  a  hungry 
man  ;  but  don't  take  on  so.  Here,  Josh  !  by  shot !  bring  Johnny  some 
hot  cakes,  and  rolls  and  sassages,  oysters,  chickens  —  everything  !  And, 
gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  see  the  most  gratifyin'  sight  you  ever  see  in 
your  life,  just  see  him  through.  Go  ahead,  Johnny  ;  I'll  have  the  doctor 
ready." 

With  the  sight  of  Josh  flying  in  from  the  kitchen  bearing  a  waiter 
filled  with  tempting  dishes,  Johnny's  spirits  returned  and  his  good 
humor  regained  control. 

"Ah,  ha  !  Misther  Crowder,  ye  are  jolly  now.  I  been  tellin'  these 
gintlemen  about  Holly  Tavern  ;  but '  seein'  is  belavin','  an'  faix  take  me 
if  they  don't  find  like  the  Queen  o'  Shebe  said  to  Solomon,  the  half 
had  not  been  towld  'em.  Ow  !  a  man  can  enjoy  himself  to  death 
here." 

Any  other  landlord  than  Burwell  Crowder  would  have  gravely  cal- 
culate^, on  serious  consequences  as  the  result  of  Johnny's  sorely  tried 
and  delayed  appetite,  but  he  had  well  said  that  he  knew  his  man,  and 
nothing  serious  could  come  of  his  indulging  to  the  full ;  so  Josh  con- 
tinued to  refresh  him  with  hot  viands,  which  he  as  readily  devoured, 
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until  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  cry  out  enough,  and  amid  the  jollity 
that  usually  accompanies  good  cheer  and  a  warm  fire  after  a  hard 
day's  travel,  the  supper  closed  and  our  guests  sought  the  public-room. 

Ha\'ing  transformed  the  warm,  bright  sitting-room  into  a  most  inviting 
chamber.  Mother  Crowder  had  gone  off  briskly  to  the  kitchen  and  with 
her  own  hands  prepared  the  tea  ;  and  filling  a  waiter  with  the  choicest 
robin  and  the  nicest  bits  of  everything  she  could  think  of  to  tempt  a 
delicate  appetite,  now  came  tripping  into  the  room  just  as  Miss  Bettie 
was  snugly  tucking  Elise  into  bed.  "  Why,  honies  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  why  didn't  ye  wait  for  me  to  help  ?      I  was  coming  back  directly." 

"We  like  to  help  ourselves,  Mrs.  Crowder,"  said  Elise  feebly  ;  "but 
good  Miss  Bettie  won't  let  me  do  anything." 

"Poor  dear 'child!  you  look  like  doing  anything  for  yourself,  don't 
ye  ?     Miss  Bettie,  has  she  had  her  hot  bath  yet .-'  " 

"  Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Crowder ;  Josh  had  everything  in  readiness  a  few 
moments  after  you  left,  and  Elise  is  now  comfortable  for  the  night,  I 
hope." 

"  Lord  bless  that  nigger  !  he  is  the  quickest  crittur  on  the  plantation  : 
done  all  this  and  waited  in  the  dinin'-room  too  !  Poor  darling  "  (look- 
ing at  Elise)  "how  do  you  feel  now  ? " 

"  My  side  is  very  sore,  and  I  am  very  weak  and  nervous  ;  but  I  hope 
to  be  much  better  in  the  morning.  How  is  Mother  now,  Mrs. 
Crowder  >.  " 

"  Oh !  she  is  sleepin'  like  a  top.  And  the  old  gentleman  !  'twould  do 
your  heart  good,  honey,  to  hear  him  snore  ;  he  does  it  with  an  Amen,  I 
tell  ye  !     What  have  you  done  for  that  side,  jNIiss  Bettie  ?  " 

"  Gave  it  a  good  rubbing  with  arnica  and  — " 

"That  all  you  did.''  Now  you  just  hold  a  minute.  I'll  run  and 
get  my  Heal-all  Salve ;  that'll  take  all  the  soreness  out  in  a  jiffy." 

In  a  short  time  the  old  woman  returned  and  was  soon  busy  in 
spreading  the  salve,  at  the  same  time  asking  "  Did  you^give  her  any- 
thing to  warm  her  up  ?  " 

"  No,  I  was  just  about  to  fix  her  a  warm  drink  of  ginger-tea  when 
you  came  in,"  replied  Miss  Bettie. 

"Ah,  that's  first-rate.  Here  is  the  ginger,  hot-water  kettle,  and 
I'll  just  put  in  a  warmin'  yerb  or  two  while  the  water  biles;  and 
while  I  do  that,  you  give  the  child  her  supper,  and  take  your'n  too, 
Miss  Bettie." 

The  supper  was  temptingly  arranged  on  a  little  table,  and  Miss 
Bettie,  who  had  been  so  occupied  since  the  accident  as  to  forget  that 
she  was  hungry,  now  found  broiled  birds  and  oysters  a  most  satisfac- 
tory reminder,  and  she  was  not  long  in  uncovering  the  dishes  and 
accepting  fully  Mother  Crowder''s  invitation.  Even  Elise  was  tempted 
to  try  a  few  of  the  tender  bits,  and  declared  "If  Mrs.  Crowder  does 
not  very  soon  take  that  delicious  tea  out  of  the  room,  I  shall  drink 
some  and  not  sleep  a  wink  to-night." 

"Ye  shan't  have  it,  hone}^,  till  the  mornin'  ;  but  I'm  fixin'  a  hot  drink 
for  ye  that  will  do  ye  so  much  good,  and  to-morrow  ye  shall  have 
anything  Mother  Crowder's  got  in  the  house.  Here  now,  drink  every 
drop  of  this  to  the  bottom  and  eat  the  sweetnin'  with  the  spoon  ; 
then  go  to  sleep  like  a  good  child." 
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"  No  one  could  refuse  you,  Mother  Ci'owder,"  said  Elise,  as  she 
quietly  obeyed  the  old  woman's  commands,  even  to  licking  the  spoon  ; 
and  then  with  a  weary  toss  of  her  shiny  curls  she  nestled  among  the 
pillows,  saying,  "Oh  how  sweet  it  is  to  rest  when  one  is  weary!  I 
feel  like  nothing  could  disturb  me  now,  and  balmy  sleep  may  close 
my  eyes,  and  welcome." 

While  Mother  Crowder  was  so  earnestly  engaged  iq  providing  for 
the  comfort  of  the  ladies,  her  good  lord  was  equally  busy  in  directing 
Josh  as  to  how  he  should  lodge  the  gentlemen  who,  sitting  around  the 
fire  in  the  public-room,  were  whiling  away  the  time  until  their  beds 
should  be  ready. 

"How  many  beds  in  the  blue  room,  Josh?" 

"Only  two,  Sir.  De  house  is  uncommon  full,  and  de  onliest  spar 
bedstead  we's  got  was  put  up  in  de  sittiu'  room  for  de  voung  ladies, 
Sir." 

"Two  beds  in  the  blue  room  !  Well,  put  Mr.  Bostick,  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Bins  —  what's  the  name?" 

"  Binswhanger,"  said  Bostick. 

"Yes,  and  Mr.  Binswhanger  —  by  shot!  what  a  name  —  and  ]\Ir. 
Irving  in  the  blue  room." 

"What  we  gwyin  to  do  wid  dese  gentlemen  what  can't  cross  de 
river  to-night  ?     You  ain't  got  dem  three  rooms  you  was  talkin'  about.'" 

Burvvell  had  counted  on  his  factotum  to  keep  things  straight,  and 
was  not  slow  in  putting  the  blame  where  it  belonged. 

"  By  shot !  Josh,  you've  got  me  in  a  pretty  fix,"  was  his  first  excla- 
mation. "  When  the  stage  came  I  asked  you  how  many  rooms  we 
had,  and  you  told  me  'three,  not  countin'  the  Devil's  room,'  and  now 
you  say  we  are  short  one  room.     What  are  we  goin'  to  do  ? " 

"Lord,  Mass  Burwell,  dese  gents  was  gwyin  home  t'well  dey  hearn 
tell  of  the  river  bein'  up,  and  now  dey  can't,  you  see  ;  and  we's  got 
to  lodge  um,  dat's  all." 

"Well,  neighbors,"  said  Burwell,  turning  to  the  party  who  were 
still  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  Seven  Up,  "how  many  of  you  are 
goin'  to  lodge  at  Holly  Taveun  to-night  ?  " 

"Well,  Burwell,"  said  one,  "I've  just  played  a  four-spot,  and  I 
reckon  thafs  about  the  best  in  my  hand." 

"  I  did'nt  ax  you  nothin'  about  your  play,"  said  Burwell,  whose 
mind  could  only  take  in  his  own  perplexed  situation  ;  "  I  want  to 
know  who's  goin'  to  bed  here." 

"  I  was  going  on  to  tell  you,  and  that  play  of  mine  had  something 
to  do  with  it  too,"  said  the  former  speaker.  "  I  played  a  four-spot, 
didn't  I?" 

"  You  said  so,"  grunted  Burwell. 

"Well,  you  find  a  sleeping  spot  for  four  ;  we  are  all  going  to  crowd 
the  Crowder  to-night." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  un  anyhow,  neighbor,"  said  Burwell,  as  he 
gave  one  of  his  hearty  chuckles.  "Josh,  we've  got  to  fix  it  some- 
how.    How  many  beds  in  the  other  room  ?  " 

"  It's  a  small  room,  and  one  double  bed  in  it.  Sir,"  replied  the 
factotum,  who  now  seemed  sure  of  his  information,  and  shook  his 
gray  head  with  an  unction. 
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"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  our  host,  "there  are  eight  un  you  to  be 
lodged,  and  two  rooms,  three  beds  in  all,  unless  some  un  you  are 
willing  to  try  the  Devil's  room." 

"  Devil's  room  !  "  said  Ronald.  "  That's  a  queer  name  for  a  room. 
How  does  it  get  its  name,  Mr.  Crowder  ? " 

"Are  you  'fraid  of  haunts,  ghosts,  an'  sich,  Mr.  Irving?"  said  our 
landlord,  with  a  grave  face. 

"No  indeed!  I  fear  nothing  superhuman,  and  man  is  man's  worst 
enemy,  I  have  never  yet  since  early  childhood  known  what  it  was  to 
fear,  and  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  try  your  Devil's  room  ;  t'would 
be  jolly  to  be  stirred  up  at  midnight  by  a  real  ghost." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Irving,  that's  as  it  mought  be  ;  and  if  after  I  tell  you 
about  that  room  you  are  willing  to  resk  it,  it's  nothin'  to  me  ;  my 
skerts  will  be  clear." 

"  Let  us  have  the  story,  landlord,"  said  several,  as  they  now 
gathered  around  Burwell,  who  to  do  the  subject  justice  had  lit  his 
old  ebony-colored  Powhatan  pipe,  and  was  puffing  thick  clouds  of 
smoke  all  around  him. 

"It's  late,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

"What  difference  does  that  make.''"  said  Ronald.  "We  can't  go 
to  bed  until  you  tell  us  where  to  sleep,  and  you  won't  get  me  into  the 
Devil's  room  until  you  tell  me  what  are  the  objections  to  it.  So  you 
had  as  well  proceed." 

Burwell  puffed  a  few  times  very  furiously,  and  then  looking  cau- 
tiously around,  slowly  arose  and  chunked  the  already  blazing  fire, 
examined  the  door  to  see  that  it  was  fastened,  complained  of  the 
cold  with  his  face  already  aglow  with  the  warmth  of  excitement,  and 
presently  between  the  puffs  of  blue  smoke  began  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Devil's  room. 

(to  be  continued.)  > 
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History  of  English  Literature.     By  H.  A.  Taine.     Translated  by  H. 
Van  Laun.     Vol.  i.     New  York:  Holt  &  Williams.      187 1. 

THE  difference  between  what  is  called  the  higher,  or  scientific 
criticism,  and  the  criticism  of  the  last  century,  which  it  is 
superseding,  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a  figure.  An  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  man,  not  familiar  with  the  recent  discoveries  of  science. 
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picks  up  a  pebble.  He  notices  its  form,  coloring,  texture  ;  admires  it, 
perhaps,  for  its  elegant  oval,  or  its  rich  veins  or  mottlings,  if  he  have 
an  artist's  eye  ;  notes  whether  it  be  flint,  sandstone,  or  jasper,  and 
probably  thinks  of  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be  applied.  The  man 
of  science,  upon  looking  at  the  same  pebble,  at  once  thinks  of  all  the 
causes  and  forces  in  action  of  which  it  is  a  result :  of  the  volcanic 
heats  that  fused  the  mass  of  which  it  was  once  a  part ;  of  the  percola- 
tions of  mineral  waters  or  jets  of  molten  lava  to  which  it  owes  its 
cloudings  or  its  streaks  ;  of  the  storm,  earthquake,  or  glacier-pressure 
that  broke  it  from  its  bed  ;  of  the  ages  of  rolling  and  grinding  on  the 
river-bottom  or  sea-beach  that  gave  it  its  form  and  polish  —  in  a  word, 
he  finds  the  pebble  a  condensed  record  of  the  whole  physical  history 
of  the  earth. 

In  this  way  the  higher  criticism  looks  at  a  work  of  art  or  literature. 
It  is  not  merely  the  product  of  an  individual  mind  :  it  bears  the  marks 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  shows  traces  of  all  the  forces 
that  were  operative  in  that  age  \  since  no  mind,  however  original  or 
isolated,  can  escape  the  influences  of  the  time.  Nor  can  any  age  be 
contemplated  as  isolated :  it  forms  but  a  link  in  a  chain,  and  its  shape, 
substance  and  position  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  whole  chain, 
if  they  are  to  be  understood. 

Of  this  higher  criticism  M.  Taine  is  one  of  the  most  luminous  pro- 
fessors ;  and  in  this  most  admirable  work  he  applies  its  methods  to  the 
chain  of  English  Literature  from  its  origin  to  our  own  times.  The 
theme  is  rich  and  vast ;  but  it  does  not  suffer  in  the  critic's  hands,  who 
brings  the  most  delicate  appreciation,  the  most  thorough  sympathy,  to 
a  knowledge  of  his  subject  such  as  is  possessed  by  none  but  the  most 
ardent  and  indefatigable  students  even  among  those  to  whom  English 
is  the  mother-tongue. 

Of  M.  Taine's  method  we  have  already  spoken,  in  noticing  another 
treatise  of  his  ;  but  as  the  work  before  us  is  of  incomparably  greater 
importance,  we  will  explain  it  a  little  more  at  length. 

Men  and  their  works,  he  holds,  are  as  much  the  production  of  laws, 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  as  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  of 
physical  laws  only.  Hence  to  study  a  man's  character  and  actions,  and 
not  study  his  time  and  its  influences,  is  as  barren  as  to  watch  the 
motions  of  a  planet  without  taking  into  account  the  rest  of  the  system. 
If  we  study  the  civilisation  and  intellectual  development  of  any  people, 
we  shall  see  that  they  have  never'foUowed  precisely  the  same  course  as 
those  of  another  people,  but  have  differed  either  in  direction  or  in 
manner.  And  the  path  they  trace  is  determined  by  three  main  causes  : 
the  race,  the  surroundings  \7nilieii\  and  the  period.  By  the  race  are 
signified  the  innate  and  hereditary  dispositions  which  characterise  and 
have  always  characterised  a  people,  disposing  it  to  certain  modes  of 
thought,  feeling  and  action,  and  unfitting  it  for  others.  These  disposi- 
tions underlie  all  the  civilisation  of  that  people,  and  must  be  understood 
to  make  that  comprehensible.  The  race  once  understood,  we  must 
consider  the  surroundings  under  which  it  exists.  It  is  modified  by 
climate,  whether  enervating,  genial,  or  austere  ;  by  fertility  or  sterility 
of  soil  \  by  nearness  to  or  distance  from  the  sea,  and  so  forth  :  all 
these  causes  modifying  the  modes   and   habits  of  life.     Upon  these 
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again  depend,  in  great  measure,  the  forms  of  government  and  of 
religion,  which  react  upon  the  national  character. 

Thirdly  we  must  notice  the  period.  For  these  causes  at  any  given 
time  are  operating  not  upon  a  quiescent  mass,  but  one  which  is  already 
moving  in  a  given  direction  and  has  reached  a  definite  point  of  its 
path.  All  the  influences  of  the  past,  up  to  that  time,  are  contained 
within  it,  and  make  it  what  it  is.  At  some  points  of  time  these  three 
influences,  the  race-tendencies,  the  surroundings,  and  the  period,  all 
tend  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  in  this  case  there  will  be  a  great 
development  of  force,  and  a  splendid  intellectual  or  artistic  epoch  ;  at 
other  times  their  actions  may  be  contrar}',  and  then  we  shall  have  times 
of  sterility  or  unoriginality. 

The  justice  of  the  views  which  we  have  here  given  in  brief  is 
obvious.  But  M.  Taine  seems  to  us  to  give  them  too  much  promin- 
ence, and  to  treat  an  intellectual  problem  too  much  as  if  it  was  a 
merely  physical  one.  He  sinks  the  individual  in  the  epoch,  and  allov.-s 
too  little  for  personal  forces.  With  him  a  Renaissance,  an  Elizabethan 
era  are  as  much  the  result  of  laws  as  any  brilliant  conjunction  of 
planets.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  attributing  all  great  epochs  to  the  personal  influence 
of  heroes.  The  truth  is,  heroes  are  not  so  rare  as  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks, 
but  they  are  only  recognised  as  heroes  when  they  find  themselves  in  a 
period  which  seconds  their  exertions. 

To  give  us  his  idea  of  the  English  race,  M.  Taine  takes  us  to  the 
flat  lands  of  Friesland,  and  the  storm-beaten  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  the 
primitive  home  of  our  ancestors,  and  here  under  a  rigorous  and  gloomy 
climate  he  finds  the  men  of  "huge  white  bodies,  cool-blooded,  with 
fierce  blue  eyes,  reddish  flaxen  hair,  ravenous  stomachs,  filled  with 
meat  and  cheese,  heated  by  strong  drinks,  slow  to  love,  home-stayers, 
prone  to  brutal  drunkenness '' —  these  were  the  men  that  Tacitus 
described,  and  this  is  the  t\^pe  of  the  race.  Naturallv  gloomy  and 
taciturn,  taking  but  little  pleasure  in  life,  stubborn,  fearless,  prone  to 
inward  silent  rage,  prone  also  to  strange  gushes  of  vague  emotion 
which  they  can  but  confusedly  express  ;  with  but  little  regard  for 
man,  but  a  profound  rev^erence  for  truth  and  duty  —  such  is 
the  mould  of  their  spirits,  and  such  we  see  it  reflected  in  the  old 
Norse  and  Saxon  poetry.  Upon  this  stock  were  grafted  Norman  in- 
fluences of  chivalrous  manners,  gallantry  to  women,  courtesy,  abstemi- 
ousness, grave  composure  ;  and  from*  the  modification  which  resulted 
we  have  the  English  race  of  the  last  seven  centuries. 

Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  than  the  picture  v.-hich  is  given  us 
of  the  first  flowering  of  letters  after  this  fusion,  the  period  when  the 
language  became  definitely  modern  —  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
the  period  of  luxuriant  fancy,  of  infinite  detail,  as  we  see  in  the 
:  richly  decorated  architecture  of  the  cathedrals,  and  in  the  poetry  of 
'  Chaucer.  Endless  variety  to  please,  to  surprise,  to  amuse  ;  scarcely 
a  thought  beyond ;  and  the  artist  is  never  exhausted  nor  the  beholder 
or  hearer  ever  wearied.  A  fresh  and  childish  age  ;  never  tired  of 
stories  and  pictures,  and  Chaucer  has  them  of  all  kinds  —  pictures 
and  stories  both, —  from  grave  moral  allegories  and  tales  of  knightly 
prowess,  to  Oriental  marvels  or  broad  farce  of  the  country-side. 
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All  this  is  true  and  well  put,  and  illustrated  as  our  author  illus- 
trates it  with  a  profusion  of  details,  extracts  from  chronicles,  anecdotes 
of  the  time,  the  period  is  brought  before  us  like  a  brilliant  picture, 
in  which  the  minstrel  Chaucer  is  but  a  single  figure. 

The  Renaissance  he  introduces  thus  : — 

For  seventeen  centuries  a  deep  and  sad  thought  had  weighed  upon  the  spirit  of 
man,  first  to  overwhehn  it,  then  to  exalt  and  to  weaken  it,  never  loosing  its  hold 
throughout  this  long  space  of  time.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  impotence  and  decad- 
ence of  man.  Greek  corruption,  Roman  oppression,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
world,  had  given  it  birth  ;  it,  in  its  turn,  had  produced  a  stoical  resignation,  an  epi- 
curean indifference,  Alexandrian  mysticism,  and  the  Christian  hope  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  "  The  world  is  evil  and  lost ;  let  us  escape  by  insensibility,  amazement, 
ecstasy."  Thus  spoke  the  philosophers  ;  and  religion,  coming  after,  announced 
that  tile  end  was  near  :  "  Prepare,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  For  a 
thousand  years  universal  ruin  incessantly  drove  still  deeper  into  their  hearts  this 
gloomy  thought ;  and  when  man  in  the  feudal  state  raised  himself,  by  sheer  force  of 
courage  and  arms,  from  the  depths  of  final  imbecility  and  general  misery,  he  dis- 
covered his  thought  and  his  work  fettered  by  the  crushing  idea,  which,  forbidding  a 
life  of  nature  and  worldly  hopes,  erected  into  ideals  the  obedience  of  the  monk  and 
the  dreams  of  fanatics. 

It  degenerated  of  itself.  For  the  natural  result  of  such  a  conception,  as  of  the 
miseries  which  engender  it,  and  the  discouragement  which  it  gives  rise  to,  is  to 
paralyse  personal  action,  and  to  replace  originality  by  submission.  From  the  fourth 
century,  gradually  the  dead  letter  was  substituted  for  the  living  faith.  Christians 
resigned  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  they  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
Christian  opinions  were  subordinated  to  theologians,  and  theologians  to  the  Fathers. 
Christian  faith  was  reduced  to  the  accomplishment  of  works,  and  works  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  ceremonies.  Religion  flowing  during  the  first  centuries,  had 
become-  hardened  and  crystallised,  and  the  coarse  contact  of  the  barbarians  placed 
on  it,  in  addition,  a  layer  of  idolatry  :  theocracy  and  the  Inquisition  manifested 
themselves,  the  monopoly  of  the  clergy  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
worship  of  relics  and  the  purchase  of  indulgences.  In  place  of  Christianity,  the 
Church  ;  in  place  of  free  belief,  an  imposed  orthodoxy;  in  place  of  moral  fervor, 
determined  religious  practices ;  in  place  of  heart  and  energetic  thought,  external 
and  mechanical  discipline  :  these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Age.  Under 
this  constraint  a  thinking  society  had  ceased  to  think ;  philosophy  was  turned  into 
a  te.xt-book,  and  poetry  into  raving ;  and  mankind,  slothful  and  crouching,  made 
over  their  conscience  and  their  conduct  into  the  hands  of  their  priests,  and  were  as 
puppets,  capable  only  of  reciting  a  catechism  and  chanting  a  hymn. 

At  last  invention  makes  another  start  ;  and  it  makes  it  by  the  efforts  of  the  lay 
society,  which  rejected  theocracy,  kept  the  State  free,  and  which  presently  discovered, 
or  re-discovered,  one  after  another,  the  industries,  sciences,  and  arts.  All  was 
renewed  :  America  and  the  Indies  were  added  to  the  map  ;  the  shape  of  the  earth 
was  ascertained,  the  system  of  the  universe  propounded,  modern  philology  was  in- 
augurated, the  experimental  sciences  set  on  foot,  art  and  literature  shot  forth  like  a 
harvest,  religion  was  transformed  :  there  was  no  province  of  human  intelligence  and 
action  which  was  not  refreshed  and  fertilised  by  this  universal  effort.  It  was  so 
greac  that  it  passed  from  the  innovators  to  the  laggards,  and  reformed  Catholicism 
in  the  face  of  Protestantism,  which  it  formed.  It  seems  as  though  men  had  sud- 
d6nly_  opened  their  eyes,  and  seen.  In  fact,  they  attain  a  new  and  superior  kind  of 
intelligence.  It  is  the  proper  feature  of  this  age  that  men  no  longer  make  them- 
selves masters  of  objects  by  bits,  or  isolated,  or  through  scholastic  or  mechanical 
classifications,  but  as  a  whole,  in  general  and  complete  views,  with  the  eager  grasp 
of  a  sympathetic  spirit,  which,  being  placed  before  a  vast  object,  penetrates  it  in  all 
its  parts,  tries  it  in  all  its  relations,  appropriates  and  assimilates  it,  impresses  upon 
himself  its  living  and  potent  image,  so  life-like  and  so  powerful  that  he  is  fain  to 
translate  it  into  externals  through  a  work  of  art  or  an  action.  An  extraordinary 
warmth  of  soul,  a  superabundant  and  splendid  imagination,  reveries,  visions,  artists, 
believers,  founders,  creators, —  that  is  what  such  a  form  of  intellect  produces  ;  for  to 
create  we  must  have,  as  had  Luthur  and  Loyola,  Michael  Angelo  and  Shakspeare, 
an  idea,  not  abstract,  partial,  and  dry,  but  well  defined,  finished,  sensible, —  a  true 
creation,  which  acts   inwardly,   and  'struggles   to   appear   to  the  light.     This  was 
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Europe's  grand  age,  and  the  most  notable  epoch  of  human  growth.     To  this  day  we 
live  from  its  sap,  we  only  carry  on  its  pressure  and  efforts. 

There  is  truth  in  this,  but  not  the  whole  of  the  truth.  Assuredly 
the  fourteenth  century  was  not  an  age  of  gloom,  but  one  of  splendor 
and  hopefulness,  though  its  gorgeous  robes  were  overmuch  sprinkled 
with  blood.  Nor  was  it  an  age  in  which  personal  action  was  paralysed. 
But  M.  Taine  needs  a  dark  background  for  the  brilliant  picture  he  is 
going  to  give  us ;  and  he  spreads  an  eleventh-century  coloring  over 
the  whole. 

Nor  does  he  quite  sufficiently  explain  why  this  great  and  sudden 
change  took  place.  The  close  of  feudalism,  the  beginning  of  court- 
life,  the  restoration  of  comparative  peace,  are  facts,  not  explanations. 
The  discovery  of  America  and  the  Indies,  and  the  invention  of 
printing,  are  but  partial  explanations.  The  Reformation  we  should 
consider  an  effect,  rather  than  a  cause.  Still,  there  was,  from  what- 
ever causes,  a  new-born  feeling  of  joy,  hopefulness,  confidence  in 
one's  self  and  in  the  future.  "  It  is  not  possession,  but  acquisition," 
our  author  justly  remarks,  "  which  gives  men  pleasure  and  sense  of 
power ;  they  observe  sooner  a  small  happiness  near  to  them,  than  a 
great  happiness  which  is  old.  It  is  not  when  all  is  good,  but  when 
all  is  belter,  that  they  see  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  are  tempted  to 
make  a  holiday  of  it." 

From  the  portion  which  treats  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  make,  or  how  to  refrain  from  making,  extracts ;  it  is  all 
so  full  of  instruction,  so  luminous  with  illustration,  so  crowded  with 
pictures  and  figures.  In  our  author's  pages  that  time  of  intense  vita- 
lity seems  to  live  again ;  and  we  see  the  camp,  the  court,  the  streets, 
the  shops,  the  theatre,  all  crowded  with  life.  Of  the  character  of  this 
drama  as  a  whole,  he  says  : — 

What  was  going  on  in  these  minds  ?  What  sorts  of  ideas  were  born  there,  and 
how  were  they  born  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  see  the  event,  whatever  it  be,  and 
they  see  it  as  it  is  ;  I  mean  that  they  have  it  within  themselves,  with  its  persons  and 
details,  beautiful  and  ugly,  even  dull  and  grotesque.  If  it  is  a  trial,  the  judge  is 
there,  in  their  minds,  in  such  a  place,  with  his  physiognomy  and  his  warts  ;  the 
pleader  in  such  place,  with  his  spectacles  and  brief-bag ;  the  accused  is  opposite, 
stooping  and  remorseful ;  each  with  his  friends,  cobblers,  or  lords  ;  then  the  buzzing 
crowd  behind,  all  with  their  grinning  faces,  their  astonished  or  kindling  eyes.  It  is 
a  genuine  trial  which  they  imagine,  a  trial  like  those  they  have  seen  before  the 
justice,  where  they  cried  or  shouted  as  witnesses  or  interested  parties,  with  their 
quibbling  terms,  their  pros  and  cons,  the  scribblings,  the  sharp  voices  of  the  coun- 
sel, the  stamping  of  feet,  the  crowding,  the  smell  of  their  fellow-men,  and  so  forth. 
The  endless  myriads  of  circumstances  which  accompany  and  obscure  every  event, 
crowd  round  that  event  in  their  heads,  and  not  merely  the  externals,  that  is,  the 
sensible  and  picturesque  traits,  the  particular  colors  and  costumes,  but  also,  and 
chieflv,  the  internals,  that  is,  the  motions  of  anger  and  joy,  the  secret  tumult  of  the 
soul,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ideas  and  passions  which  darken  the  face,  swell  the  veins, 
and  make  the  teeth  grind,  the  fists  clench,  which  urge  or  restrain  a  man.  They  see 
all  the  details,  the  tides  that  sway  a  man,  one  from  without,  another  from  within, 
one  over  another,  one  within  another,  both  together  without  faltering  and  without 
ceasing.  And  what  is  this  vision  but  sympathy,  an  imitative  sympathy,  which  puts  ^ 
us  in  another's  place,  which  carries  over  their  agitations  to  our  own  breasts,  which 
makes  pur  life  a  little  world,  able  to  reproduce  the  great  one  in  abstract  ?  Like  the 
characters  they  imagine,  poets  and  spectators  make  gestures,  raise  their  voices,  act. 
No  speech  or  story  can  show  their  inner  mood,  but  it  is  the  getting  up  of  the  play 
which  can  manifest  it.     As  some  men  find  language  for  their  ideas,  so  these  act  and 
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mimic  them  ;  theatrical  and  figured  representation  is  their  genuine  speech  :  all  other 
expression,  the  lyrical  song  of  yEschylus,  the  reflective  symbolism  of  Goethe,  the 
oratorical  development  of  Racine,  would  be  impossible  for  them.  Involuntarily, 
instantaneously,  without  forecast,  they  cut  life  into  scenes,  and  carry  it  in  pieces  or 
the  boards  ;  this  goes  so  far,  that  often  a  mere  character  becomes  an  actor,  inlaying 
a  part  within  a  part ;  the  scenic  faculty  is  the  natural  form  of  their  mind.  Under 
the  effort  of  this  instinct,  all  the  accessory  parts  of  the  drama  come  before  the  foot- 
lights and  expand  under  our  eyes.  A  battle  has  been  fought ;  instead  of  relating  it, 
they  bring  it  before  the  public,  trumpets  and  drums,  mingling  crowds,  slaughtering 
combatants.  A  shipwreck  happens  ;  straightway  the  ship  is  before  the  spectator, 
with  the  sailors'  oaths,  the  technical  orders  of  the  helmsman.  Of  all  the  details  of 
human  life,  tavern-racket  and  statesmen's  councils,  scullion  jests  and  court  proces- 
sions, domestic  tenderness  and  pandering, —  none  is  too  small  or  too  high  :  these 
things  exist  in  life  —  let  them  exist  on  the  stage,  each  in  full,  in  the  rough,  atrocious, 
or  absurd,  just  as  it  is,  no  matter  how.  Neither  in  Greece,  nor  Italy,  nor  Spain, 
nor  France,  has  an  art  been  seen  which  tried  so  boldly  to  express  the  soul,  with  the 
soul's  most  intimate  relations  —  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 

How  did  they  succeed,  and  what  is  this  new  art  which  confounds  all  ordinary 
rules.'  It  is  an  art  for  all  that,  since  it  is  natural;  a  great  art,  since  it  embraces 
more  things,  and  that  more  deeply  than  others  do,  like  the  art  of  Rembrandt  and 
Rubens  ;  but  like  theirs,  it  is  a  Teutonic  art,  and  one  whose  every  step  is  in  contrast 
with  these  of  classical  art.  What  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  originators  of  the 
latter,  sought  in  everything,  was  propriety  and  order,  monuments,  statues  and 
paintings,  the  theatre,  eloquence  and  poetry  :  from  Sophocles  to  Racine,  they  shaped 
all  their  work  in  the  same  mould,  and  attained  beauty  by  the  same  method.  In  the 
infinite  entanglement  and  complexity  of  things,  they  grasped  a  small  number  of 
simple  ideas,  which  they  embraced  in  a  small  number  of  simple  representations,  so 
that  the  vast  confused  vegetation  of  life  is  presented  to  the  mind  from  that  time 
forth,  pruned  and  reduced,  and  perhaps  easily  embraced  by  a  single  glance.  A 
square  of  walls  with  rows  of  similar  columns  ;  a  symmetrical  group  of  draped  or 
undraped  forms  ;  a  young  upright  man  raising  one  arm  ;  a  wounded  warrior  who 
will  not  return  to  the  camp,  though  they  beseech  him  :  this,  in  their  noblest  epoch, 
was  their  architecture,  their  painting,  their  sculpture,  and  their  theatre.  No  poetry 
but  a  few  sentiments  slightly  complex,  always  natural,  not  toned  down,  intelligible 
to  all ;  no  eloquence  but  a  continuous  argument,  a  limited  vocabulary,  the  loftiest 
ideas  brought  down  to  their  sensible  origin,  so  that  children  can  understand  such 
eloquence  and  feel  such  poetry  ;  and  in  this  sense  they  are  classical.  In  the  hands 
of  Frenchmen,  the  last  inheritors  of  the  simple  art,  these  great  legacies  of  antiquity 
undergo  no  change.  If  poetic  genius  is  less,  the  structure  of  mind  has  not  altered. 
Racine  puts  on  the  stage  a  unique  action,  whose  details  he  proportions,  and  whose 
course  he  regulates  ;  no  incident,  nothing  unforeseen,  no  appendices  or  incongruities  ; 
no  secondary  intrigue.  The  subordinate  parts  are  effaced  ;  at  the  most  four  or  five 
principal  characters,  the  fewest  possible  ;  the  rest,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  con- 
fidants, take  the  tone  of  their  masters,  and  merely  reply  to  them.  All  the  scenes 
are  held  together,  and  flow  insensibly  one  into  the  other  ;  and  every  scene,  like  the 
entire  piece,  has  its  order  and  progress.  The  tragedy  is  detached  symmetrically 
and  clear  from  the  midst  of  human  life,  like  a  complete  and  solitary  temple  which 
limns  its  regular  outline  on  the  luminous  azure  of  the  sky.  In  England  all  is  dif- 
ferent. All  that  the  French  call  proportion  and  fitness  is  wanting ;  Englishmen  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  them,  they  do  not  need  them.  There  is  no  unity  ; 
they  leap  suddenly  over  twenty  years,  or  five  hundred  leagues.  There  are  twenty 
scenes  in  an  act  —  we  stumble  without  preparation  from  one  to  the  other,  from 
tragedy  to  buffoonery  ;  usually  it  appears  as  though  the  action  gained  no  ground  ; 
the  characters  waste  their  time  in  conversation,  dreaming,  expanding  their  parts. 
We  were  moved,  anxious  for  the  issue,  and  here  they  bring  us  in  quarrelling 
servants,  lovers  making  poetry.  Even  the  dialogue  and  speeches,  which  one  would 
think  ought  particularly  to  be  of  a  regular  and  contained  flow  of  engrossing  ideas, 
remain  stagnant,  or  are  scattered  in  windings  and  deviations.  At"  first  sight  we 
fancy  we  are  not  advancing,  we  do  not  feel  at  every  phrase  that  we  have  made  a  step. 
There  are  none  of  those  solid  pleadings,  none  of  those  probing  discussions,  which 
moment  by  moment  add  reason  to  reason,  objection  to  objection ;  one  would  say 
that  they  only  knew  how  to  scold,  to  repeat  themselves,  and  to  mark  time.  And  the 
disorder  is  as  great  in  general  as  in  particular  things.  They  heap  a  whole  reign,  a 
complete  war,  an  entire  novel,  into  a  drama ;  they  cut  up  into  scenes  an  English 
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chronicle  or  an  Italian  novel  :  to  this  their  art  is  reduced  ;  the  events  matter  little  ; 
whatever  they  are,  they  accept  them.  They  have  no  idea  of  progressive  and  unique 
action.  Two  or  three  actions  connected  endwise,  or  entangled  one  within  another, 
two  or  three  incomplete  endings  badly  contrived,  and  opened  up  again  ;  no  ma- 
chinery but  death,  scattered  right  and  left  and  unforeseen  :  such  is  the  logic  of  their 
method.  The  fact  is,  that  our  logic,  the  Latin,  fails  them.  Their  mind  does  not 
march  by  the  smooth  and  straightforward  paths  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  It 
reaches  the  same  end,  but  by  other  approaches.  It  is  at  once  more  comprehensive 
and  less  regular  than  ours.  It  demands  a  conception  more  complete,  but  less  con- 
secutive. It  proceeds,  not  as  with  us,  by  a  line  of  uniform  steps,  but  by  sudden 
leaps  and  long  pauses..  It  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  simple  idea  drawn  from  a 
complex  fact,  but  exacts  the  complex  fact  entire,  with  its  numberless  particularities, 
its  interminable  ramifications.  It  would  see  in  man  not  a  general  passion — ambi- 
tion, anger,  or  love,  not  a  pure  quality  —  happiness,  avarice,  folly  ;  but  a  character, 
that  is,  the  imprint,  wonderfully  complicated,  which  inheritance,  temperament,  edu- 
cation, calling,  the  age,  society,  conversation,  habits,  have  starnped  on  every  man  ; 
an  incommunicable  and  individual  imprint,  which,  once  stamped  in  a  man,  is  not 
found  again  in  any  other.  It  would  see  in  the  hero  not  only  the  hero,  but  the  indi- 
vidual, with  his  manner  of  walking,  drinking,  swearing,  blowing  his  nose  ;  with  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  whether  he  is  thin  or  fat ;  and  thus  plunges  to  the  bottom  of 
things,  with  every  look,  as  by  a  miner's  deep  shaft.  This  sunk,  it  little  cares 
whether  the  second  shaft  be  two  paces  or  a  hundred  from  the  first ;  enough  that  it 
reaches  the  same  depth,  and  serves  equally  well  to  display  the  inner  and  invisible 
layer.  Logic  is  here  from  beneath,  not  from  above.  It  is  the  unity  of  a  character 
which  binds  the  two  acts  of  a  person,  as  the  unity  of  an  impression  connects  the 
two  scenes  of  a  drama.  To  speak  exactly,  the  spectator  is  like  a  man  whom  one 
should  lead  along  a  wall  pierced  at  separate  intervals  with  little  windows  ;  at  every 
window  he  catches  for  an  instant  a  glimpse  of  a  new  landscape,  with  its  million 
details  :  the  walk  over,  if  he  is  of  Latin  race  and  training,  he  finds  a  medley  of 
images  jostling  in  his  head,  and  asks  for  a  map  that  he  may  recollect  himself;  if  he 
is  of  German  race  and  training,  he  perceives  as  a  whole,  by  a  natural  concentration, 
the  wide  country  of  which  he  has  only  seen  the  fragments.  Such  a  conception,  by 
the  multitude  of  details  which  it  has  combined,  and  by  the  length  of  the  vistas 
v.'hich  it  embraces,  is  a  half-vision  which  shakes  tffe  soul.  What  these  works  are 
about  to  show  us  is,  with  what  energy,  what  disdain  of  contrivance,  what  vehemence 
of  truth,  it  dares  to  smite  and  hammer  the  human  medal  ;  with  what  liberty  it  is  able 
to  reproduce  the  full  prominence  of  indistinct  characters,  and  the  extreme  flights  of 
virgin  nature. 

No  more  striking  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  scope  and  insight 
of  the  higher  criticism,  than  to  find  such  a  passage  as  this  from  the 
pen  of  a  Frenchman — one  trained  to  look  upon  the  Cid  and  Zaire 
as  the  perfect  models  of  tragedy.  He  understands  the  art  of  Corneille 
and  Voltaire,  but  he  is  also  able  to  understand  the  art  of  Sh.akspeare 
and  Johnson  —  even  of  Marlowe,  Ford,  and  Webster. 

To  Shakspeare  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
in  the  book.  After  a  long  and  minute  analysis  of  the  man's  natural 
character  and  temperament,  he  proceeds  : — 

All  that  I  have  said  may  be  compressed  into  a  few  words.  Objects  were  taken  into 
his  mind  organised  and  complete  ;  they  pass  into  ours  disjointed,  decomposed,  frag- 
mcntarily.  He  thought  in  the  lump,  we  think  i:)iecemeal ;  hence  his  style  and  our 
style  — two  languages  not  to  be  reconciled.  We,  for  our  part,  writers  and  reasoners, 
can  note  precisely  by  a  word  each  isolated  fraction  of  an  idea,  and  represent  the 
due  order  of  its  parts  by  the  due  order  of  our  expressions.  We  advance  gradually  ; 
we  affiliate,  go  down  to  the  roots,  try  and  treat  our  words  as  numbers,  our  sentences 
as  equations  ;  we  employ  but  general  terms,  which  every  mind  can  understand,  and 
regular  constructions,  -into  which  any  mind  can  enter  ;  we  attain  justness  and  clear- 
ness, not  life.  Shakspeare  lets  justness  and  clearness  look  out  for  themselves,  and 
attains  life.  From  amidst  his  complex  conception  and  his  colored  semi-vision  he 
grasps  a  fragment,  a  quivering  fibre,  and  shows  it ;  it  is  for  you,  from  this  fragment, 
to  divine  the  rest.     lie,  behind  the  word,  has  a  whole  picture,  an  attitude,  a  long 
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argument  abridged,  a  mass  of  swarming  ideas  ;  you  know  them,  these  abbreviative, 
condensive  words  :  these  are  they  \Vhich  we  launch  out  from  the  furnace  of  inven- 
tion, in  a  fit  of  passion  —  words  of  slang  or  of  fashion,  which  appeal  to  local 
memory  or  individual  experience  ;  little  concocted  and  incorrect  phrases,  which,  by 
their  irregularity,  express  the  suddenness  and  the  breaks  of  the  inner  sensation  ; 
trivial  words,  exaggerated  figures.  There  is  a  gesture  beneath  each,  a  quick  con- 
traction of  the  brows,  a  curl  of  laughing  lips,  a  clown's  trick,  an  unhinging  of  the 
whole  machine.  None  of  them  mark  ideas  :  each  is  the  extremity  and  issue  of 
a  complete  mimic  action ;  none  is  the  expression  and  definition  of  a  partial  and 
limited  idea.  This  is  why  Shakspeare  is  strange  and  powerful,  obscure  and  original, 
beyond  all  the  poets  of  his  or  any  other  age  ;  the  most  immoderate  of  all  violators 
of  language,  the  most  marvellous  of  all  creators  of  souls,  the  farthest  removed  from 
regular  logic  and  classical  reason,  the  one  most  capable  of  exciting  in  us  a  world  o 
tbrms,  and  of  placing  living  beings  before  us. 

Then,  after  sketching  the  character  and  manners  of  the  time,  which 
was  the  crude  material  the  poet  had  to  mould  and  vivify  by  his  imag- 
ination, he  continues  : — 

On  this  common  background  stands  out  a  population  of  distinct  living  figures, 
illuminated  by  an  intense  light,  in  striking  relief  Tliis  creative  power  is  Shak- 
speare's  great  gift,  and  it  communicates  an  extraordinary  significance  to  his  words. 
Every  word  pronounced  by  one  of  his  characters  enables  us  to  see,  besides  the  idea 
which  it  contains  and  the  emotion  which  prompted  it,  the  aggregate  of  the  qualities 
and  the  entire  character  which  produced  it  —  the  mood,  physical  attitude,  bearing, 
look  of  the  man,  all  instantaneously,  with  a  clearness  and  force  approached  by  no 
one.  The  words  which  strike  our  ears  are  not  the  thousandth  part  of  those  we  hear 
within  ;  they  are  like  sparks  thrown  off  at  intervals  ;  the  eyes  catch  rare  flashes  of 
flame  ;  the  mind  alone  perceives  the  vast  conflagration  of  which  they  are  the  signs 
and  the  effect.  He  gives  us  two  dramas  in  one  :  the  first  strange,  convulsive,  cur- 
tailed, visible  ;  the  other  consistent,  immense,  invisible  :  the  one  covers  the  other  so 
well,  that  as  a  rule  we  do  not  realise  that  we  are  perusing  words  :  we  hear  the  roll 
of  those  terrible  voices,  we  see  contracted  features,  glowing  eyes,  pallid  faces ;  we 
see  the  rages,  the  furious  resolutions  which  mount  to  the  brain  with  the  feverish 
blood,  and  descend  to  the  sharp-strung  nerves.  This  property  possessed  by  every 
phrase  to  exhibit  a  world  of  sentiments  and  forms,  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
phrase  is  actually  caused  by  a  world  of  emotions  and  images.  Shakspeare,  when 
he  wrote,  felt  all  that  we  feel,  and  much  besides.  He  had  the  prodigious  faculty  of 
seeing  in  a  twinkling  of  the  eye  a  complete  character,  body,  mind,  past  and  present, 
in  every  detail  and  every  depth  of  his  being,  with  the  exact  attitude  and  the  expres- 
sion of  face  which  the  situation  demanded.  A  word  here  and  there  of  Hamlet  or 
Othello  would  need  for  its  explanation  three  pages  of  commentaries ;  each  of  the 
half-understood  thoughts,  which  the  commentator  may  have  discovered,  has  left  its 
trace  in  the  turn  of  the  phrase,  in  the  nature  of  the  metaphor,  in  the  order  of  the 
words  ;  nowadays,  in  pursuing  these  traces,  we  divine  the  thoughts.  These  innu- 
merable traces  have  been  impressed  in  a  second,  within  the  compass  of  a  line.  In 
the  next  line  there  are  as  many,  impressed  just  as  quickly,  and  in  the  same  compass. 
You  can  gauge  the  concentration  and  the  velocity  of  the  imagination  which  creates 
thus. 

But  we  must  send  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  the  rest  of  this 
admirable  analysis,  which  runs  with  a  master-touch  the  whole  diapason 
of  the  Shakspearean  drama. 

Less  brilliant,  but  equally  interesting,  as  showing  the  critic's  insight 
and  breadth  of  sympathy,  are  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Puritans,  and  Milton.  There  is  more  in  these,  he  sees,  than 
a  mere  reaction  against  the  paganism  and  license  of  the  Renaissance  : 
the  whole  period  is  a  deep  psychological  problem,  and  he  studies  it 
close  and  earnestly.  Here  is  a  part  of  his  study  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent in  the  English  people : — 
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I  have  before  me  one  of  these  old  square  folios,  in  black  letter,  in  which  the 
pages,  worn  by  horny  fingers,  have  been  patched  together,  in  which  an  old  engrav- 
ing figures  forth  to  the  poor  folk  the  deeds  and  menaces  of  the  God  of  Israel,  in 
which  the  preface  and  table  of  contents  point  out  to  simple  people  the  moral  which 
is  to  be  drawn  from  each  tragic  history,  and  the  application  which  is  to  be  made 
of  each  venerable  precept.  Hence  have  sprung  much  of  the  English  language,  and 
half  of  the  English  manners  ;  to  this  day  the  country  is  biblical ;  it  was  these  big 
hooks  which  had  transformed  Shakspeare's  England.  To  understand  this  great 
change,  try  to  picture  these  yeomen,  these  shopkeepers,  who  in  the  evening  placed 
this  Bible  on  their  table,  and  bareheaded,  with  veneration,  heard  or  read  one  of  its 
chapters.  Think  that  they  have  no  other  books,  that  theirs  was  a  virgin  mind,  that 
every  impression  would  make  a  furrow,  that  the  monotony  of  mechanical  existence 
rendered  them  entirely  open  to  new  emotions,  that  they  opened  this  book  not  for 
amusement,  but  to  discover  in  it  their  doom  of  life  and  death ;  in  brief,  that  the 
.sombre  and  impassioned  imagination  of  the  race  raised  them  to  the  level  of  the 
grandeurs  and  terrors  which  were  to  pass  before  their  eyes.  Tyndalc,  the  transla- 
tor, wrote  with  such  sentiments,  condemned,  hunted,  in  concealment,  his  spirit  full 
of  the  idea  of  a  speedy  death,  and  of  the  great  God  for  whom  at  last  he  mounted 
the  funeral  pyre  ;  and  the  spectators  who  had  seen  the  remorse  of  Macbeth  and  the 
nmrders  of  Shakspeare  can  listen  to  the  despair  of  David,  and  the  massacres  ac- 
cumulated under  Judges  and  Kings.  The  short  Hebrew  verse-style  took  hold  upon 
them  by  its  uncultivated  severity.  They  have  no  need,  like  the  French,  to  have  the 
ideas  developed,  explained  in  fine  clear  language,  to  be  modified  and  bound  together. 
The  serious  and  pulsating  tone  shakes  them  at  once  ;  they  understand  it  with  the 
imagination  and  the  heart ;  they  are  not,  like  Frenchmen,  enslaved  to  logical  regu- 
larity ;  and  the  old  text,  so  confused,  so  lofty  and  terrible,  can  retain  in  their 
language  its  wildness  and  its  majesty.  More  than  any  people  in  Europe,  liy  their 
innate  concentration  and  rigidity,  they  realise  the  Semitic  conception  of  the  solitary 
and  almighty  God ;  a  strange  conception,  which  we,  with  all  our  critical  methods, 
have  hardly  reconstructed  at  the  present  day.  For  the  Jew,  for  the  powerful  mind.s 
who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  for  the  prophets  and  authors  of  the  Psalms,  life  as  we 
conceive  it,  was  secluded  from  living  things,  plants,  animals,  firmament,  sensible 
objects,  to  be  carried  and  concentrated  entirely  in  the  one  Being  of  whom  they  are 
the  work  and  the  puppets.  Earth  is  the  footstool  of  this  great  God,  heaven  is  His 
garment.  He  is  in  the  world,  amongst  His  creatures,  as  an  Oriental  king  in  his 
tent,  amidst  his  arms  and  his  carpets.  If  you  enter  this  tent,  all  vanishes  before  the 
idea  of  the  master  ;  you  sec  but  him  ;  nothing  has  an  individual  and  independent 
existence  ;  these  arms  are  but  made  for  his  hands,  these  carpets  for  his  foot ;  you 
imagine  them  only  as  spread  for  him  and  trodden  by  him.  The>awe-inspiring  face 
and  the  menacing  voice  of  the  irresistible  lord  appear  behind  his  instruments.  So 
far,  the  Jew,  nature,  and  men  are  nothing  of  themselves ;  they  are  for  the  service  of 
God ;  they  have  no  other  reason  for  existence ;  no  other  use  :  th(5y  vanish  before 
the  vast  and  solitary  Being  who,  spread  wide  and  set  high  as  a  mountain  before 
human  thought,  occupies  and  covers  in  Himself  the  whole  horizon.  Vainly  we 
attempt,  we  seed  of  the  Aryan  race,  to  figure  this  devouring  God  ;  we  always  leave 
some  beauty,  some  interest,  some  part  of  free  existence  to  nature  ;  we  but  half  attain 
to  the  Creator,  with  difficulty,  after  a  chain  of  reasoning,  like  Voltaire  and  Kant  ; 
more  readily  we  make  Him  into  an  architect ;  we  naturally  believe  in  natural  laws  ; 
we  know  that  the  order  of  the  world  is  fixed  ;  we  do  not  crush  things  and  their 
relations  under  the  feet  of  an  arbitrary  sovereignty  ;  we  do  not  grasp  the  sublime 
sentiment  of  Job,  who  sees  the  world  trembling  and  swallowed  up  at  the  touch  of 
the  strong  hand  ;  we  cannot  endure  the  intense  emotion  or  repeat  the  marvellous 
accent  of  the  Psalms,  in  which,  amid  the  silence  of  beings  reduced  to  atoms,  nothing 
remains  but  the  heart  of  man  speaking  to  the  eternal  Lord.  These,  in  the  anguish 
of  a  troubled  conscience,  and  the  oblivion  of  sensible  nature,  renew  it  in  part.  If 
the  strong  and  fierce  cheer  ot  the  Arab,  which  breaks  forth  like  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet  at  the  sight  of  the  rising  sun  and  of  the  naked  solitudes,  if  the  mental 
trances,  the  short  visions  of  a  luminous  and  grand  landscape,  if  the  Semitic  color- 
in"'  are  wanting,  at  least  the  seriousness  and  simplicity  have  remained  ;  and  the 
Hebraic  God  brought  into  the  modern  conscience,  is  no  less  a  sovereign  in  this 
narrow  precinct  than  in  the  deserts  and  mountains  from  which  He  sprang.  His 
image  is  reduced,  but  His  authority  is  entire  ;  if  He  is  less  poetical.  He  is  more 
moral.  Men  read  with  awe  and  trembling  the  history  of  His  works,  the  tables  of 
His  law,  the  archives  of   His  vengeance,  the  proclamation  of  His  promises  and 
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menaces  :  they  are  filled  with  them.  Never  has  a  people  been  seen  so  deeply 
imbued  by  a  foreign  book,  has  let  it  penetrate  so  far  into  its  manners  and  writings, 
its  imagination  and  language.  Thenceforth  they  have  found  their  King,  and  will 
follow  Him  ;  no  word,  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  shall  prevail  over  His  word  ;  they  have 
submitted  their  conduct  to  Him,  they  will  give  body  and  life  for  Him  ;  and  if  need 
be,  a  day  will  come  when,  out  of  fidelity  to  Him,  they  will  overthrow  the  State. 

We  have  been  liberal  of  our  extracts  from  the  book,  feeling  that  our 
author's  own  words  would  do  him  fuller  justice  than  any  comments  of 
ours,  and  we  would  be  still  more  liberal  in  specimens  of  his  detailed 
criticism,  did  we  not  hope  that  our  readers  will  be  induced  to  study 
the  work  itself.  And  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  not  even  the 
most  thorough  student  of  our  literature  can  read  it  without  profit,  il- 
lumination, and  delight.  Would  that  we  could  see  such  a  work  on 
French  literature  from  an  English  pen. 

Mr.  Van  Laun  deserves  high  praise  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  rendered  both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  his  author 
into  clear,  vivacious  and  vigorous  English. 

W.  H.  B. 


BalaustiofC s   Adventure.      By  Robert   Browning.      London :    Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.     1871. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  with  a  genius  which 
evinces  not  a  few  points  in  common  with  thu  Greek  mind,  Mr.  Browning 
should  never  have  gone  to  classic  antiquity  for  any  of  his  themes  of 
song.  If  we  have  been  disposed  to  wonder  how  he  has  escaped  the 
mania  which  has  of  late  affected  so.  many  of  his  brother-poets,  our 
wonder  may  cease,  inasmuch  as  in  his  last  work  he  presents  himself  as 
the  translator  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  plays  of  Euripides,  embedding 
in  it  (a  somewhat  bold  "  adventure")  a  most  charming  Greek  story  of 
Ills  own. 

The  first  thing  that  meets  the  eye  in  Balaiisiion^s  Adventure  is  the 
dedication  "  To  The  Countess  Cowper,''  written  in  that  angular  kind 
of  jolted  prose  for  which  Mr.  Browning  is  remarkable.  It  is  effective 
and  epigrammatic,  nevertheless.  Before  he  strikes  a  string  of  his  own 
harp,  he  evokes  with  beautiful  significancy  a  key-note  for  his  song  from 
his  wife's  Vision  of  Poets ;  and  we  are  touched  to  mark  the  reverent 
way  in  which  he  lingers  over  the  iterated  cadence,  still  whispering  its 
music  to  his  lonely  heart  — 

"The  human,  with  his  droppings  of  warm  tears." 

But  what  is  Balaustion's  Adventure  ?  and  who  is  Balaustion  .-*  To 
our  thinking  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  original  about  tlie 
poem  than  the  skill  with  which  this  young  Athenian  girl,  sitting  with 
her  four  companions, 

"Under  the  grape-vines  by  the  streamlet's  tide, 
Close  to  Baccheion," 

is  made  to  tell  over  to  them,  her  own  comments  running  as  a  sort  of 
semi-chorus  all  the  way  through  — 

"  that  strangest,  saddest,  sweetest  song" — 
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she  "  heard  in  Kameiros  once,"  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  (or  Alkestis, 
as  Mr.  Browning,  adopting  in  all  proper  names  the  truer  orthography, 
writes  it.) 

The  basis  of  the  story  is  the  incident  related  of  the  captives  in  one 
of  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  to  whom  release  was  granted  on  condition 
of  each  one  repeating  a  line  from  the  great  dramatist.  She  relates 
how  it  befel  that  after  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Syracuse  that 
"shamed  Athens  and  lost  her  ships  and  men,"  she  being  at  Kameiros 
in  Rhodes,  the  people  there  rose  in  tumult  against  Athens  and  threw 
off  her  yoke  ;  and  how  she  and  a  few  kindred  souls  who  still  kept  faith 
in  motherland,  fled  in  a  small  vessel,  which  was  set  upon  by  pirates, 
and  so  driven  unaware  upon  the  coast  of  Syracuse.  They  craved 
grace  of  their  enemies  in  vain,  and  were  about  to  put  to  sea  again  in 
the  face  of  their  pursuing  foes,  when  a  certain  Syracusan  asked,  "  How 
about  Euripides  ? "  Whereupon  the  captain  of  the  little  craft  cried 
out  — 

"  Here  she  stands. 

Balaustion.     Strangers,  greet  the  lyric  girl  ! 

Euripides?  —  as  snow,  the  voyage  through, 

She  has  been  falling  thick  in  flakes  of  him. 

Balaustion,  stand  forth  and  confirm  my  speech ! 

.     .     .     Although  she  has  some  other  name, 

We  only  call  her  Wild-pomegranate  flower, 

Balaustion.     .     .     . 

Sing  them  a  strophe,  with  the  turn-again 

Down  to  the  verse  that  ends  all,  proverb-like, 

And  save  us,  thou  Balaustion,  bless  the  name!" 

She  then  proceeds  to  describe  to  her  companions  how  she  was  borne 
through  the  city  and  set  on  the  topmost  step  of  the  temple,  where,  as 

she  says  — 

"  I  told  the  play 
Just  as  I  saw  it ;   what  the  actors  said, 
A.nd  what  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw  the  while,  ^ 

At  our  Kameiros  theatre,  clean  scooped 
Out  of  a  hill-side,  with  the  sky  above 
And  sea  before  our  seats,  in  marble  row : 
Told  it — and  two  days  more,  repeated  it, 
Until  they  sent  us  on  our  way  again." 

The  transcription  from  Euripides  is  very  full  —  not  one  important 
•passage  left  out.  The  choruses  are  compressed  into  as  short  space  as 
possible,  and  where  the  play  drags  a  little,  the  narrative  takes  its  place  ; 
and  we  have  keen  analysis  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  the  author 
in  his  characteristic  way  not  hesitating  to  assume  the  mask  himself 
and  speak  through  Balaustion's  lips.  Thus  old  Pheres's  craven 
clinging  to  life  is  set  forth  with  a  caustic  severity  beyond  that  of 
Euripides ;  the  unmanly  selfishness  of  Admetos  has  merciless  castiga- 
tion ;  and  the  final  and  beautiful  transformation  wrought  in  him  through 
the  example  of  his  wife's  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  his  own  purifying 
sufferings,  are  pictured  with  a  firmness  and  clearness  of  touch  and  a 
delicacy  of  sentiment  altogether  more  distinctive  of  our  modern  art. 
Yet  we  have,  even  in  despite  of  Mr.  Browning's  exuberance,  whose 
excess  so  often  overlays  and  hides  the  subject  it  would  adorn,  somewhat 
■  of  the  antique  reserve,  the  "naught  in  overplus,"  still. 
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The  translation  is  a  very  literal  one ;  no  liberties  are  taken  with  the 
text.  Indeed  a  school-boy  would  have  no  need  to  ask  a  closer 
rendering  to  help  him  through  his  lessons.  On  turning  to  Buckley's 
translation  of  the  Akestis,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  even  with  the 
enforced  trammels  of  verse  to  abstract  him,  Browning's  is  often  freer  from 
verbiage,  and  has  an  incisive  directness  which  does  not  characterise  the 
Oxford  scholar's. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  narrative  part  of  the  poem 
fits  into  the  translation,  take  the  following  fine  passage,  introducing 
the  lament  of  Admetos  after  he  returns  from  celebrating  the  funeral 
rites  of  his  wife  — 

"  Home,  all  save  she  ! 
And  when  Admetos  felt  that  it  was  so, 
By  the  stand-still  ;    when  he  lifted  head  and  face 
From  the  two  hiding  hands  and  peplos'  fold, 
And  looked  forth  —  knew  the  palace  —  knew  the  hills  — 
Knew  the  plains  —  knew  th'  friendly  frequence  there, 
And  no  Alkestis  any  more  again  — 
Why,  the  whole  woe,  billow-like,  broke  on  him." 

It  is  a  nice  study  to  note  the  contrast  in  the  way  two  poets  tell  the 
same  story.  Morris,  in  his  Earthly  Paradise^  gives  it  with  true  Ar- 
cadian simplicity  —  or  rather  Chaucerian  simplicity,  which  is  not 
Arcadian  ;  and  in  his  hands  it  is  merely  a  sweet,  sad  tale,  witli  not  a 
dramatic  touch  about  it.  Yet  even  in  enacting  the  story-teller,  as 
Browning  does  in  this  poem,  his  intensely  dramatic  power  continually 
displays  itself  and  points  almost  every  line. 

We  fancy  our  poet  must  have  profited  by  some  of  the  ungracious 
criticism  heaped  upon  Hie  Ring  and  the  Book;  for  while  all  his 
peculiarities  remain  —  and  who  would  have  them  away.''  —  they  are 
present  in  no  exaggerated  form.  We  still  have  the  abrupt  transitions, 
the  half  incomprehensible  introversions,  the  jostle  of  consonants,  the 
elisions,  the  cramming  of  lines  which  no  elocution  can  entice  into 
rythmic  flow  :  but  what  are  these  compared  with  the  thousand  overmas- 
tering beauties  ?  In  one  of  the  early  pages  of  Balaustion;  the  poet 
characterises  his  own  style  very  effectively  : 

"  What  if  my  words  wind  in  and  out  the  stone, 
As  yonder  ivy,  the  gods'  parasite  ? 
Though  they  leap  all  the  way  the  pillar  leads, 
Festoon  about  the  marble,  foot  to  frieze, 
And  serpentiningly  enrich  the  roof, 
Toy  with  some  few  bees  and  a  bird  or  two  — 
what  then  ?     The  column  holds  the  cornice  uf  !  " 

Browning's  genius  refuses  to  bestow  its  treasures  as  Tennyson's 
does.  We  are  not  lured  along  by  the  music  of  a  stream  that  flows  in 
calm  and  broad  and  full  volume  across  unobstructed  reaches  of  rich 
meadow-land  and  through  forests  vocal  with  hidden  nightingales. 
Instead,  we  have  the  devious  doublings  and  twistings  of  the  rapid 
mountain-torrent,  now  flashing  in  the  sunshine,  now  lost  under  over- 
hanging cliffs  ;  at  one  moment  plunging  into  some  abyssmal  cavern,  at 
the  next  spanning  realms  of  shadow  with  a  tangle  of  rainbow  loveli- 
ness ;  again  eddying  about  great  boulders,  or  breaking  its  heart  in  a 
burst  of  spray,  till  at  the  last  it  widens  into  the  repose  of  the  broad 
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daylight,  and  glasses  its  smoothed  surface  with  all  of  brightness  and 
beauty  that  are  found  in  earth  or  sky. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


Morton  House:  A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  "Valerie  Aylmer."     New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  author  of  Valerie  Aylmer  has  come  before  the  public  with 
another  novel.  The  hazardous  experiment  of  a  second  book  has 
been  tried,  and  the  critic  is  now,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  decide 
with  tolerable  certainty  the  author's  claim  to  a  place  in  the  goodly 
guild  of  letters.  Morton  House,  like  its  predecessor,  was  first  intro- 
duced to  us  in  the  pages  of  Appletons"  Journal,  and  has  formed  not 
the  least  of  the  attractions  of  that  excellent  serial  during  the  past 
year.  The  merits  of  the  story  are  great  and  varied.  In  many 
respects  it  is  a  better  book  than  Valerie  Aylmer.  There  is  even  more 
ease  in  the  graceful,  facile  style  ;  there  is  less  disharmony  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  plot;  there  is  more  gradualness  in  the  development 
and  unfolding  of  the  characters.  It  is  more  than  ever  manifest  that 
the  author  is  a  person  of  culture  and  refinement,  a  not  unskilful 
observer  of  the  superficial  aspects  of  society  and  social  relations,  a 
hearty  and  honest  sympathiser  with  whatsoever  things  are  pare  and 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  With  all  these  merits,  however  (and  they 
are  not  only  great  in  themselves,  but  they  are  unusual  among  writers 
either  English  or  American  of  the  author's  class),  Morton  House 
discloses  one  fact  which  was  indeed  pretty  evident  in  Valerie  Aylmer, 
but  which  this  second  and  maturer  effort  confirms  and  certifies.  And 
this  fact  is  the  author's  almost  utter  lack  of  invention  or  originality. 
Morton  House,  like  its  precursor,  is  thoroughly  imitative.  What  are 
we  to  say  of  a  novelist  who  can  give  us  at  this  day  the^  traditional 
poor,  friendless,  unknown  governess ;  the  rascally  stage-relative  turning 
up  mysteriously  to  embarrass  her  movements ;  the  manoeuvring 
mother,  plotting  to  prevent  her  infatuated  son  from  throwing  himself 
away  upon  a  doubtful  beauty ;  and  finally,  even  the  familiar  burglary 
and  the  clever  lawyer  who  detects  the  thieves  '^.  Surely,  "  Christian 
Reid,"  who  has  evidently  read  so  many  English  novels,  must  know 
that  this  sort  of  thing  is  thoroughly  and  completely  played  out.  We 
have  heard  it  already,  we  have  been  told  the  same  story  a  thousand 
times  at  least,  and  a  reiteration  thereof,  however  graceful  and  flowing 
in  the  utterance,  can  only  be  written  down  by  the  critic  as  superfluous. 

We  have,  moreover,  a  serious  fault  to  find  with  the  author.  We 
object  most  vigorously  to  the  ultra-sensationalism  of  the  double 
murder  which  forms  the  very  unnecessary  catastrophe  of  the  book, 
enhanced  in  horror  as  it  is  by  the  suddenly  announced  relationship 
of  the  parties.  Such  an  expedient  is  worthy  only  of  the  murky  melo- 
drama of  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Ainsworth,  et  als.,  and  is  utterly  out  of 
place  in  the  peaceful  chronicle  to  which  it  forms  the  ddnouement. 
Besides,  the  whole  wears  too  plainly  the  air  of  a  contrivance.  Gordon 
and  St.  John  were  certainly  exceedingly  in  the  way,  but  surely  a  more 
plausible    method    of  disposing   of  them    might    have    been   found. 
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When  Mr.  Carker,  "sly  of  manner,  sharp  of  tooth,  soft  of  fool, 
watchful  of  eye,  oily  of  tongue,  cruel  of  heart,  nice  of  habit,"  i.s 
crushed  to  death  under  the  relentless  wheels  of  the  steam-eno-ine',  we 
feel  an  undoubted  relief  at  his  departure  ;  but  we  are  morelncli'ned 
to  smile  than  to  shudder  at  the  modus  operandi.  Now  in  the  present 
instance  the  author  evidently  expects  us  to  be  deeply  impressed  bv 
the  terrible  catastrophe  over  whose  details  she  morbidly  lingers.  We 
are  impressed  with  —  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  end  this  notice  with  blame  ;  we  have  alreadv 
found  much  to  praise  and  to  admire  in  Alorion  House.  We  will  call 
attention  before  we  leave  it  to  one  more  merit  which  it  strikingly  dis- 
plays. We  mean  the  exceeding  delicacy  and  truth  v/ith  whfch  the 
author  treats  the  relations  and  intercourse  of  her  men  and  women. 
She  draws  thorough  ladies  and  gentlemen,  even  succeeding  in  what  a 
great  critic  said  was  so  difficult  —  making  her  heroines  "  at  once  lady- 
like and  loving."  As  an  instance  of  peculiar  grace  and  delicacy  of 
touch,  we  quote  a  passage  which  also  affords  a  very  good  specimen  of 
her  style,  and  is  moreover  the  most  original  thing  in  the  book : 

"  Let  us  wait  until  the  night  is  past,  before  we  ask  that  question,"  said  the  doctor 
ahnost  solemnly.  «'  Now  I  must  go.  If  you  wish  to  see  my  patient,  Mr  A.nneslev' 
I  can  only  refer  you  to  Mr.  Warwick."  ■^' 

He  made  a  short  little  bow  and  went  away,  followed  by  his  wife.  As  for  -Vunc- 
ley,  he  stood  still  and  watched  them  with  a  feeling  of  blank  hopelessnc'^s  impos- 
sible to  describe.  To-night !  He  had  said  that  to-night  would  decide  evervthinEr  • 
Involuntarily  the  young  man  looked  out  of  a  window  near  which  he  stood  and 
shivered.  The  shades  of  evening  were  falling.  The  sun  was  gone,  the  gray  mantle 
of  twilight  was  enwrapping  everything,  a  lovely  crescent  moon  was  cradled  softly 
over  the  fringing  western  clouds,  while  faint  and  more  faint  the  burnino-  o-jow  of 
sunset  was  lading  from  the  sky.  To-night!  And  night  was  comintr  —  nioiit  was 
here!  It  could  not  be,  he  cried  out,  fiercely  yet  vainly— ah,  how  vainly^'  The 
darkness  seemed  like  some  horrible  monster  advancing  with  slow,  stealthy  steps  to 
do  its  horrible  work ;  to  seize  its  passive  victim  from  those  strong  arms  ot  helpless 
outstretched  agony  ;  to  bear  away  the  grace,  the  beauty,  the  glory  of  life  under  its 
sombre  pall,  and  leave  only  a  cold  white  shadow  of  mortality  to  meet  the  "-aze  of 
the  sun  when  he  came  once  more  in  pomp  and  splendor  from  his  royal  couch  O 
fall  of  night  !  O  long  hours  of  darkness  !  How  terrible  ye  are  to  watchers  "like 
these,  to  those  who  cry,  "  If  she  can  but  live  through  to-night ! "  The  awful  death 
of  light  — awful  sometimes  to  the  shrinking  soul  when  there  is  no  cause  like  this  to 
dread  it—  seems  at  such  times  invested  with  a  horror  all  its  own.  When  mornin"- 
comes  —  ah,  morning !     Will  she  ever  see  it .'  .  .  .  .  "        '   "^ 

Men  do  not  readily  speak  to  each  other  with  regard  to  matters  of  sentiment  or 
teehng,  do  not  easily  conquer  the  strong  reluctance  to  show  the  soft  kernel  of  their 
natures,  instead  of  putting  forward  the  harder  rind  which  characterises  them  in 
every  degree  and  condition  of  life.  Even  when  circumstances  force  them  to  th^-; 
expression,  they  give  it  with  a  hesitation  which  shows  how  much  it  goes  a-ainst  the 
grain.  It  certainly  went  against  the  grain  with  Morton  now.  According  tS  his  own 
desire  he  would  not  have  made  a  confidmit  of  anybody ;  but  to  make  S conndant  of 
John  Warwick  — the  irony  of  events  could  not  go  any  farther,  he  thoucht  Still 
he  must  speak  plainly,  it  he  wished  to  see  Katharine  :  and  plainly,  therefore  iij 
proceeded  to  speak.  ^  ' 

-  Perhaps  I  don't  need  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Warwick,  that  I  have  loved  Miss  Tresham 
for  a  long  tinie,  he  said.  "  That  love  is  my  excuse  for  coming  here,  and  for  askin- 
your  permission  to  see  her -since  chance  and  your  own  kindness  have  placed  he'r 
under  your  care  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  interest  you  by  speaking  of  my  own 
feelings,  he  went  on  hastily— "but  her  death  would  be  to  me  a  terrible  -rief  " 
_  '  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  kind  gravity.  "  You  are  right  in  con 
jectunng  that  I  was  aware  of  your  love  for  Miss  Tresham,"  he  went  on  •  "  I  have 
observed  it,  and  I  can  understand  that  it  brought  you  here,  and  that  it  makes  you 
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anxious  to  see  her,  now  that  you  are  here.  But,  of  course,  you  have  been  told  that 
she  is  insensible.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  painful  than  gratifying  to  you  to 
see  her  in  that  state." 

"All  I  ask  is  to  see  her,"  said  Morton.  "  The  doctor  says  it  could  do  no  harm 
—  but  he  referred  me  to  you  for  permission." 

"  To  me  !  I  —  stop  a  minute  —  let  me  think,"  said  Mr.  Warwick,  in  reply.  He 
rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  gazing,  as  Annesley  had  done,  on 
the  gathering  twilight  and  falling  night.  Objects  were  indistinct  by  this  time,  and 
his  tall,  dark  figure  was  little  more  than  an  outline  to  Morton,  who  sat  quite  still 
beside  the  fire.  After  a  while  he  came  back,  and,  standing  on  the  hearth,  addressed 
the  young  man. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  your  request,"  he  said,  "and  I  have  decided  that  it  is 
vou,  not  I,  who  can  tell  best  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  accede  to  it.  Your  own 
iove  for  Miss  Tresham  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  allowed  to  see  her.  The 
only  thing  that  would  give  you  that  right  would  be  her  love  for  you ;  and,  con- 
sequently, her  assumed  consent.  Understand  this,  and  say  yourself  whether  or  not 
you  shall  see  her." 

Morton  was  startled.     "  Mr.  Warwick,  you  place  me  in  a  hard  position,"  he  said. 

"  The  decision  rests  with  yourself,"  repeated  Mr.  Warwick ;  and,  having  said 
this,  he  turned  and  went  back  to  the  window. 

Annesley  sat  and  thought.  For  a  short  time  he  was  quite  puzzled,  but  at  length 
he  began  to  understand  Mr.  Warwick's  meaning,  and  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of 
the  question  which  had  been  thus  une.xpectedly  thrust  upon  him.  It  was  a  strange 
position,  certainly.  To  decide,  at  the  bidding  of  another  man,  whether  the  woman 
he  loved,  loved  him  in  return  ;  to  count  over  her  words,  and  looks,  and  intangible 
shades  of  tone,  and  to  reckon  if  all  these  proofs  went  for  or  against  his  cause.  At 
any  other  time,  or  for  any  other  reason,  nobody  would  have  been  quicker  than 
Morton  to  call  himself  a  miserable  puppy  for  doing  such  a  thing  as  this  ;  but  nuw  it 
was  imperative  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  —  it  was  the  only  hope,  the  only  con- 
dition, of  seeing  her.  Honestly,  then,  and  with  a  strange,  wistful  leaning  toward 
his  own  side,  as  far  removed  from  vanity  as  one  thing  could  possibly  be  removed 
from  another,  he  went  over  the  ground,  faithfully  summed  up  all  the  evidence,  and, 
at  last,  made  his  decision.  Then  he  rose  and  crossed  the  floor  to  Mr,  Warwick, 
who  had  waited  patiently  at  the  window. 

"  Mr.  Warwick,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  false 
delicacy,"  he  said,  with  quiet  simplicity.  "  You  have  put  me  on  my  honor  to  speak 
the  truth  :  forgive  me  if  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  sounds  like  vanity  or  un- 
pardonable presumption.  I  have  asked  myself  honestly  if  I  think  Miss  Tresham 
would  marry  me,  and,  honestly  also,  I  have  answered,  '  I  tliink  she  would.'  " 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  Mr.  Warwick,  turning,  and,  a  good  deal  to  Morton's 
surprise,  offering  his  hand.  "  Yes,  I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  no  time  for  false 
delicacy.  Your  candor  does  you  more  credit  than  any  mock  modesty  would.  I 
left  the  question  to  yourself;  but,  since  you  have  expressed  your  opinion,  I  will  tell 
vou  that  it  is  mine  also.  Miss  Tresham  is  not  a  woman  to  wear  her  heart  on  her 
sleeve  ;  but,  I  think  if  you  had  asked  her  to  marry  you,  she  would  have  said  'Yes.' 
You  have  my  best  wishes  that  she  may  say  it  yet,"  he  added,  smiling  gravely. 
"  Now  we  will  go  to  her  room." 

We  have  said  that  we  would  not  end  this  notice  with  blame,  and, 
indeed,  we  should  be  most  unjust  both  to  the  author  and  to  ourselves 
if  we  did  so.  But  we  venture  to  ask  one  question,  and  to  make  one 
parting  suggestion,  which  we  commend  to  the  author's  attention. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better,  truer,  more  artistic,  and  more  natural 
to  have  closed  the  book  before  the  last  half  of  the  last  chapter.?  We 
are  left  in  some  uncertainty  about  Morton  and  Irene  :  would  it  not 
be  better  to  have  thrown  the  same  veil  over  the  future  of  Miss 
Tresham  and  her  other  friend  ?  We  only  suggest  this  thought,  we  do 
not  feel  quite  sure  about  it  ourselves.  But  we  have  always  thought 
the  finest  touch  in  all  that  wonderful  novel  of  Villdte  was  just  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  M.  Paul  Emanuel  ever  came  back ;  the  doubt 
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which  caused  so  many  anxious  letters  to  the  autlftr.  It  is  true  as 
Miss  Ingelow  says,  that —  ' 

"To  marriage  all  the  stories  flow, 
And  finish  there  "  ; 

it  is  true,  too,  that  this  last  half-chapter  with  which  we  are  quarrellin'^ 
IS  very  well  and  tenderly  done ;  but  still  we  cannot  help  the  doubt 
we  feel  about  its  artistic  propriety,  and  we  record  our  hesitation  here 
as  the  best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  the  great  interest  of  the  tale  which 
has  excited  it.  g  q 


Treatme?it  and  Prroention  of  Decay  of  the  Teeth.     By  Robert  Arthur, 
M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1871. 

As  our  knowledge  of  dentistry  is  altogether  of  the  passive' sort, 
being  confined  to  a  very  vivid  conception  of  the  sensations  of  a  patient 
under  the  operator's  hands,  any  remarks  we  may  make  upon  this  book 
must  be  considered  altogether  laical.  As  the  author,  however,  intends 
It  for  the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  profession,  and  it  is  so  written  as 
to  be  easily  intelligible  by  any  one,  our  observations,  as  one  of  the 
public,  may  not  be  irrelevant. 

The  treatment  which  Dr.  Arthur  here  recommends,  and  the  advice 
he  gives,  rest  altogether  upon  two  propositions :  i.  That  (except  in 
very  rare  cases)  certain  teeth  are  subject  to  decay,  at  certain  points, 
well  known  to  every  dentist,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  decay  will  in- 
fallibly set  in  at  those  points. 

2.  That  the  healthy  dentine  of  the  tooth,  if  denuded  of  the  enamel 
carefully,  and  exposed,  loses  its  vascularity  and  becomes  converted 
into  a  hard  substance,  like  ivory,  little  more  subject  to  caries  than  the 
enamel  itself 

For  the  truth  of  the  first  proposition  he  appeals  to  the  experience 
of  all  dentists,  and,  indeed,  of  the  public ;  and  for  the  truth  of  the 
second,  to  evidence  which  he  furnishes.  His  plan  of  treatment,  in 
brief,  IS  this :—  Since  we  know  that  caries  will  occur  at  these  points, 
when  an  operation  will  have  to  be  performed,  on  more  or  less  diseased 
substance,  let  us  anticipate  this  necessity,  and  by  carefully  cutting 
away  the  tooth  from  behind,  prevent  the  contact  of  surfaces  to  which 
canes  IS  in  great  part  due,  leave  the  te_th  in  such  a  condition  that 
attention  to  them  will  be  easy,  while  the  healthy  dentine,  exposed  to 
tlie  air  hardens  into  an  ivory-like  substance,  and  is  secure  from  decay. 
By  this  treatment,  followed  with  young  persons,  he  alleges,  the 
entire  set  may  be  preserved  for  life  ;  and  this  operation  being  painless, 
all  the  suftenngs  of  the  dentist's  chair  will  be  avoided. 

We  confess  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Arthur  adduces  seems  very 
strong,_and  the  system  rational,  if  the  facts  be  as  stated;  and  in  vievv 
ot  the  inestimable  blessing  which  it  proposes  to  confer  upon  human- 
ity, we  trust  It  will  receive  careful  and  unprejudiced  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  profession. 
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Popular  Life  of  General  Robert  Edward  Lee.     By  Emily  V.  Mason. 
(Illustrated).     Baltimore  :  John  Murphy  &  Co.     1872. 

The  great  demand  for  a  popular  and  inexpensive  Life  of  General 
Lee,  has  induced  Miss  Mason  to  prepare  this  neat  and  handsome 
book,  which  we  are  sure  will  meet  with  general  favor.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Lee,  the  biographer  has  been  able  to  supply  much 
interesting  matter  from  correspondence,  diaries,  etc.,  which  show  us 
the  great  General  in  a  domestic  light,  as  husband  and  father,  and  we 
need  not  say,  his  noble  character  is  as  Vv'eil  displayed  in  small  as  in 
great  things.  We  can  not  forbear  transcribing  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
daughters,  written  at  a  time  when  his  merits  were  but  partially  recog- 
nised, and  when  all  things  tended  to  brew  discontent  in  a  weaker  mind. 

CoosAWHATCHiE,  S.  C,  December  1%  1861. 
My  Dear  Daughter : —  Having  distributed  such  poor  Christmas  gifts  as  I  had  to 
those  around  me,  I  have  been  loolcing  for  something  for  you.  Trifles  even  are  hard 
to  get  in  these  war  times,  and  you  must  not  therefore  expect  more.  I  have  sent  you 
what  I  thought  most  useful  in  your  separation  from  me,  and  hope  it  will  be  of  some 
service.  Though  stigmatised  as  "vile  dross,"  it  has  never  been  a  drug  with  me. 
That  you  may  never  want  for  it,  restrict  your  wants  to  your  necessities.  To  com- 
pensate for  such  "  trash,"  I  send  you  some  sweet  violets  that  I  gathered  for  you  this 
morning  while  covered  with  dense  white  frost,  whose  crystals  glittered  in  the  bright 
sun  like  diamonds,  and  formed  a  brooch  of  rare  beauty  and  sweetness  which  could 
not  be  fabricated  by  the  expenditure  of  a  world  of  monev.  Vet  how  little  will  it 
purchase  !  Eut  see  how  God  provides  for  our  pleasure  in  every  way.  May  he  guard 
and  preserve  you  and  me,  my  dear  daughter.  Among  the  calamities  of  war,  the 
hardest  to  bear,  perhaps,  is  the  separation  of  families  and  friends.  Yet  all  must  be 
endured  to  accomplish  our  independence,  and  maintain  our  self-government.  In  my 
absence  from  you,  I  have  thought  of  you  very  often,  and  regretted  I  could  do 
nothing  for  your  comfort.  Your  old  home,  if  not  destroyed  by  our  enemies,  has 
been  so  desecrated  that  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  I  should  have  preferred  it  to 
have  been  wiped  from  the  earth,  its  beautiful  hill  sunk,  and  its  sacred  trees  buried, 
rather  than  to  have  been  degraded  by  the  presence  of  those  who  revel  in  the  ill 
they  do  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  You  see  what  a  poor  sinner  I  am,  and  how 
unworthy  to  possess  what  was  given  to  me  ;  for  that  reason  it  has  been  taken  a'.vay. 
I  pray  for  a  better  spirit,  and  that  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  may  be  changed.  In 
your  houseless  condition  I  hope  you  make  yourself  contented  and  useful.  Occupy 
yourself  in  aiding  those  more  helpless  than  yourself.  ....  Think  always  of  your 
father,  R.  E.  Lee. 

We  trust  to  see  the  Life  of  Lee  a  hand-book  in  every  Southern 
family.  We  trust  to  see  the  character  of  Lee  held  up  as  a  model  for 
imitation  to  all  Southern  youth  ;  for  we  say  it  deliberately,  as  the  con- 
clusion of  judgment,  not  enthusiasm,  that  we  consider  Robert  Edward 
Lee,  as  Christian,  as  patriot,  as  soldier,  as  gentleman,  the  noblest 
type  of  manhood  that  this  age  has  produced. 

The  paper,  typography,  and  general  finish  are  neat  and  tasteful. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Common  and  Civil  Lata  as  embraced  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  United  States.  By  William  Archer  Cocke.  New 
York:  Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.     187 1. 

Under  the  above  title  the  author  has  traced  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  and  marked 
especially  the  extension  of  Federal  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  Admiralty 
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and  in  many  other  ways.  His  purpose  is  rather  suggested  than 
defined,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  general  jurisprudence  as  embodied 
in  the  codes  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
upon  the  part  both  of  our  legislators  and  of  those  who  expound  the 
laws  enacted  by  them. 

In  illustration  of  this  design  he  shows  that,  while  the  several 
Colonies  retained  so  much  of  the  common  law  of  England  as  was 
applicable  to  their  condition  at  the  period  when  they  achieved  their 
independence,  the  confederation  which  was  formed  by  them  neither 
adopted  nor  recognised  any  special  system  of  jurisprudence,  but  is 
in  itself  organic  law,  embracing  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  and  many  other  principles  which 
are  independent  of  that  system.  That  it  recognises  the  existence 
and  adopts  the  definitions  of  the  Common  Law  is  admitted  —  facts 
which  the  Judiciary  Act  more  explicitly  establishes.  But  the  bases  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  are  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  statutes  passed  in  pursuance  thereof:  they 
have  no  Common  Law  jurisdiction.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  suits  in 
Admiralty,  showing  by  a  short  historical  sketch  of  leading  cases 
how  entirely  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Common  Law  upon  the 
Admiralty  courts  in  England  have  been  held  inapplicable  to  this 
country.  The  gradual  growth,  too,  of  a  new  order  of  procedure  more 
in  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  Civil  Law  is  also  traced  and  illus- 
trated by  citations  from  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  in  England, 
and  from  the  various  legislative  enactments  in  the  same  direction  of 
the  different  States  of  this  Union.  The  conflict  of  laws  between  the 
Federal  and  State  jurisdictions  and  betw^een  the  enactments  of  the 
States,  is  also  extensively  treated  of  as  tending  to  direct  towards  the 
elucidation  of  a  class  of  cases  comparatively  unknown  to  English 
jurisprudence  the  principles  of  international  law,  which  is  largely 
based  upon  the  Roman  system.  The  last  chapter,  upon  Legislation 
and  Jurisprudence,  seems  to  reach  the  very  sensible  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  law  in  this  country. 

We  are  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  whether  it  is  the  enlightening 
effect  of  the  principles  of  the  Civil  Law  which  in  the  opinion  of  our 
author  has  led  to  this  happy  consummation,  or  whether  he  intends 
to  suggest  that  the  effects  produced  by  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  the  Common  Law  may  be  yet  averted,  or  at  least 
modified  by  borrowing  from  a  system  of  jurisprudence  which,  however 
symmetrical  in  proportion,  reached  its  full  development  under  a 
despotic  rule,  and  is  therefore  more  in  accord  with  that  form  of 
government.  We  can  heartily  sympathise  with  him  in  his  dilemma, 
for  the  alternative  is  sufficiently  startling  to  bewilder  any  one. 

His  expressions,  however,  clearly  indicate  the  opinion  that  the 
Federal  judiciary,  by  a  firm  and  bold  grasp  of  those  fundamental 
principles  of  right  which  underlie  every  system  of  jurisprudence, 
should  strike  down  the  tyrannies  of  partisan  legislation  now  rife 
throughout  this  country.  Whether  they  will  follow  his  advice  in 
doing  so  remains  to  be  seen.  Opportunities  for  such  action  have 
not  been  wanting  ;  but  with  some  rare  and  honorable  exceptions,  Con- 
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gressional  legislation  has  generally  found  very  ready  executive 
ministers  on  the  Federal  bench.  The  trials  under  the  Enforcement 
Acts,  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Laws,  offer  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States  a  signal  opportunity  either  of  vindicating  their 
integrity  and  power  or  of  signalising  their  zeal.  Should  a  reaction 
in  the  public  mind  make  broad  the  path  of  right,  they  may  find  it 
convenient  and  even  agreeable  to  pursue  it ;  but  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  their  disposition  to  engage  in  any  "  strait  and  narrow  way." 
The  book,  however,  contains  much  valuable  matter,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  perusal  both  of  the  student  and  of  the  active  practical  lawyer. 
If  a  certain  vagueness  of  expression  occasionally  occurs,  we  would 
attribute  it  rather  to  the  finite  character  of  the  human  imagination, 
which  renders  it  totally  impossible  to  conceive  what  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  not  declare  to  be  law. 

Jos.  Blyth  Allston. 
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IN  a  note  affixed  to  the  260th  page  of  "Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry," 
the  learned  editor  says  : — "  I  know  no  fitter  place  to  append  a  poem 
which  has  no  right  to  find  a  place  in  the  body  of  this  volume,  being,  as  the 
reader  will  observe,  almost  without  any  distinctly  Christian  element  whatever, 
and  indeed  being  little  more  than  a  mere  worldling's  lamentation  at  leaving 
a  world  which  he  knows  he  has  abused,  yet  would  willingly,  if  he  might, 
have  continued  still  longer  to  abuse.  But  even  from  that  something  may  be 
learned  ;  and  there  is  a  force  and  energy  about  the  composition  which  make 

me  willing  to  insert  it  here,  especially  as  it  is  very  far  from  common 

Certainly  the  thoughts  have  a  more  modern  air  about  them,  than  that  I  can 
suppose  the  poem  rightly  included  in  a  collection  of  mediaeval  verse  at  all. 
It  bears  the  not  very  appropriate  title  of  Cygnus  Exspirans''^  (the  Dying 
Swan). 

This  is  all  that  I  know  of  the  poem  which  I  have  attempted,  as  below, 
to  translate  into  as  near  an  English  equivalent  as  possible.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  preserve  exactly  the  peculiar  rhythm  with  the  double  rhyme, 
and  present  the  result  with  the  hope  that  it  may  incite  some  reader  of  The 
Southern  Magazine  to  improve  upon  my  imperfection.  I  believe  the 
translation  will  be  found  tolerably  accurate,  except  in  one  or  two  places 
where  I  was  obliged  to  resort  to  paraphrase,  because  of  the  peculiar  com- 
pression of  the  Latin. 

G.  Herbert  Sass. 
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Parendum  est,  cedendum  est, 
Claudenda  vitae  scena ; 

Est  jacta  sors,  me  vocat  mors, 
Haec  hora  est  postrema  : 

Valete  res,  valete  spes  ; 
Sic  finit  cantilena. 

O  magna  lux,  Sol,  mundi  dux, 
Est  concedendum  fatis  ; 

Due  lineam  eclipticam, 
Mihi  luxisti  satis  : 

Nox  incubat;   fax  occidit; 
Jam  portum  subit  ratis. 

Tu,  cithara  argentea, 

Vos,  aurei  planetae, 
Cum  stellulis,  ocellulis, 

Nepotibus  lucete  ; 
Fatalia,  letalia 

Mi  nunciant  cometae. 

Ter  centies,  ter  millies 
Vale  immunde  munde  ! 

Instabilis  et  labilis. 
Vale,  orbis  rotunde  ! 

Mendaciis,  fallaciis 
Lusisti  me  abunde. 

Lucentia,  fulgentia 

Gemmis  valete  tecta, 
Seu  marmore,  seu  ebore 

Supra  nubes  erecta. 
Ad  parvulum  me  loculum 

Mors  urget  equis  vecta. 

Lucretiae,  quae  specie 

Gypsata  me  cepistis. 
Imagines,  voragines  ! 

Quae  mentem  sorbuistis, 
En  oculos,  heu  !    scopulos 

Extinguit  umbra  tristis. 


Tripudia,  diludia, 

Et  fescennini  chori, 
Quiescite,  raucescite ; 

Praeco  divini  fori, 
Mors,  intonat  et  insonat 

Hunc  lessum  :     Debes  mori. 


I  must  obey,  I  must  away. 
Life's  drama's  closed  forever ; 

The  die  is  cast.  Death  calls  at  last, 
This  hour  all  must  sever ; 

Farewell  Life's  spell,  all  hope,  farewell ; 
So  ends  the  song  forever. 

O  glorious  Light,  earth's  leader  bright. 

My  strife  with  fate  is  o'er  ; 
Lo,  dark  eclipse  before  thee  slips, 

Thou'lt  shine  on  me  no  more ; 
Night  broods  o'er  all ;  my  torch  must  fall, 

My  barque  has  reached  the  shore. 

O  Moon,  thou  lyre  of  silver  fire, 

And  you,  O  planets  golden, 
With  stars  in  guise  of  little  eyes. 

Be  by  my  sons  beholden ; 
To  me  dread  signs  and  fateful  lines 

The  comets  have  unfolden. 

Three  hundred  times,  three  thousand  times 

Farewell,  O  world  ignoble  ! 
O  variable  and  unstable. 

Farewell,  O  rounded  bubble  ! 
With  lying  cheats  and  foul  deceits 

Enough  you've  mocked  my  trouble. 

O  dwellings  bright,  with  gems  whose  light 
Resplendent  once  did  cheer  me. 

Whose  marble  walls,  whose  ivory  halls 
Above  the  clouds  uprear  me, 

Farewell,  farewell  !   to  his  small  cell 
Death's  sable  coursers  bear  me. 

O  temptress  fair,  Lucrece,  whose  snare 

Betrays  with  deadly  kisses. 
Quicksands  which  drown  my  soul  plunged 
down 

Within  their  dark  abysses  ! 
Ah,  e'en  your  eyes  —  rocks  in  disguise  ! — 

Fade  in  such  gloom  as  this  is. 

O  dance  and  play,  O  chorus  gay. 
Hush  song,  and  laugh,  and  sigh; 

Heaven's     herald.     Death,    with     fateful 
breath 
Intones  the  solemn  cry ; 

Above,  around,  I  hear  resound 

This  doom,  "  Thou  too  must  die  ! " 
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Deliciae,  laetitiae 

Mensarum  cum  culina  ; 

Cellaria,  bellaria, 
Et  coronata  vina ; 

Vos  nauseo,  dum  haurio 

Quern  scyphum  mors  propinat. 

Facessite,  putrescite, 

Odores,  vestimenta ; 
Rigescite,  O  deliciae, 

Libidinum  fomenta  ! 
Deformium  me  vermium 

Manent  operimenta. 

O  culmina,  heu  !   fulmina, 
Horum  fugax  honorum, 

Tam  subito  dum  subeo 
Eternitatis  domum, 

Ridiculi  sunt  tituli ; 
Foris  et  agunt  momum. 

Lectissimi,  carissimi 

Amici  et  sodales, 
lieu  !   insolens  ct  impudens 

Mors  interturbat  sales. 
Sat  lusibus  indulsimus 

Extremum  dico  vales ! 

Tu  denique,  corpus,  vale, 

Te  te  citabit  totum  ; 
Te  conscium,  te  socium 

Dolorum  et  gaudiorum. ! 
^'Equalis  nos  exspectat  sors 

Bonorum  vel  malorum. 


0  soft  delights,  O  festal  rites 
Of  banquet-hall  and  palace, 

With  dainties  fine  and  foam-crov.-ncd  win* 
My  soul  no  longer  dallies  : 

1  spurn  you  all,  your  pleasures  pall 
Before  Death's  awful  chalice. 

Depart,  decay,  }-e  garments  gay, 

And  odors  perfume-raining ; 
O  joys,  ye  must,  ye  spurs  to  lust. 

Grow  cold,  in  silence  waning. 
For  me,  in  sooth,  the  worm's  cold  tootb 

Is  now  alone  remaining. 

Alas,  Heaven's  fires  !    O  lofty  spires, 
From  all  your  pride  I  sever, 

Thus  entering  on  sudden  wing 
The  mansions  of  Forever  ; 

Your  names  resound  with  empty  sound. 
And  mock  my  vain  endeavor. 

O  friends  long  proved,  O  comrades  loved, 

In  pleasures  wildest  swell, 
Death  insolent  and  impudent 

Intrudes  with  footstep  fell. 
With  joys   that  fade    I've   long  delayed, 

At  last  I  breathe  farewell  I 

Farewell  in  fine,  O  frame  of  mine  ! 

Thee,  thee  too   Death  constraineth  ; 
Companion  thou  of  joy  and  woe, 

O'er  thee  at  last  he>  reigneth : 
An  equal  state,  an  equal  fate, 

For  bad  and  good  remaineth. 


Daguerre,  so  long  considered  the  inventor  of  the  art  which  bears  h^s 
name,  will  have,  it  seems,  to  give  place  to  an  English  claim  for  priority  of 
invention.  In  Miss  Meteyard's  recent  volume  of  sketches  of  the  Wedgwoods, 
we  find  that  Thomas  Wedgwood,  whose  tastes  led  him  to  study  and  ex- 
periment in  the  natural  sciences,  undertook^  series  of  investigations  of  the 
phenomena  of  heat  and  light,  and  from  his  experiments  sprung  the  original ' 
invention  o4'  heliotypy,  or  fixing  impressions  made  by  the  sun's  rays.  The 
frontispiece  to  Miss  Meteyard's  book  is  a  copy  of  what  Wedgwood  calls  "  a 
silver  picture,"  taken  in  1791-3,  by  means  of  the  camera,  from  an  engraving 
of  a  picture  by  Teniers.  There  is  also  in  the  Journals  of  the  Ro3'al  Institu- 
tion for  1802,  an  account  of  the  "  method  of  copying  paintings  by  the  agency 
of  light  upon  nitrate  of  silver,  invented  by  Thomas  Wedgwood,  Esq.. 
with  observations  by  H.  Davy." 

Dominique  Daguerre,  father  of  the  photographer,  had  been  employed 
l)y  the  elder  Wedgwood  as  agent  in  Paris,  and  had  frequently  visited  the 
works  both  at  Etruria  and  London,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  learned 
something  of  the  process  which  he  afterwards  imparted  to  his  son. 

Wedgwood's  failing  health,  and  death  by  paralysis  in  1805,  prevented  his 
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prosecution  of  his  beautiful  discovery.  Miss  Meteyard  reflects  severely 
upon  Mackintosh,  to  whom  were  entrusted  his  papers,  embodying  his  dis- 
coveries and  speculations,  which  were  to  have  been  published  accompanied 
by  a  memoir,  but  who  either  lost  or  sui^pressed  these  valuable  manuscripts. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  following  notice  in  the  Saturday  Reviezv  of  a 
Baltimore  book  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  called  our  readers'  atten- 
tion —  Words :  their  History  and  Derivation,  by  Dr.  F.  Ebener  and  E. 
M.  Green  way,  Jr. : — 

*'  Among  the  most  valuable  American  publications  of  the  year  is  a  sort  of 
Dictionary  of  Derivations,  commenced  in  May  last,  of  which  the  four  first 
monthly  parts  are  now  before  us.  It  will  take  years,  apparently,  to  ac- 
complish it;  but  in  the  meantime  each  succeeding  number  contains  matter 
enough  for  a  month's  study,  and  the  completed  work  will  probably  be  so 
expensive  that  only  by  this  method  of  gradual  issue  would  it  be  likely  to 
find  any  large  number  of  purchasers.  The  writers  aim  at  great  completeness 
and  accuracy  in  their  accounts  of  the  origin,  history,  and  connections  of  each 
of  the  words  given  ;  and  while  we  forbear  in  this  place  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  their  writing  or  the  correctness  of  their  judgment,  we 
may  say  that  the  Dictionary  promises  to  be  a  work  of  great  importance,  as 
it  is  one  of  high  pretentions,  and  undoubtedly  of  enormous  labor.  We  may 
notice,  perhaps,  that  in  some  cases  insufficient  allowance  is  made  for  the 
dulness  of  many  readers.  Thus  the  derivation  of  arctic  from  apxroj  is  given  ; 
but  the  reader  is  left  to  find  out  for  himself  the  relation  of  the  Polar  regions 
to  the  bear ;  and  he  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  refer  it  to  the  creatures  he  has 
seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  as  to  the  constellations  that  borrowed  their 
name.  The  type  and  paper,  as  usual  in  the  more  ambitious  class  of  American 
publications,  are  well  worthy  of  the  text." 


SONNET. 

In  the  name  of  God  we  will  pull  down  the  strong 

Who  work  iniquity  and  plague  the  weak : 

The  Lord  is  King,  and  He  will  hear  the  meek 
Who  call  upon  His  name  in  faith.     Not  long 
Shall  they  succeed  whose  hands  accomplish  wrong, 

W^hose  feet  tread  down  the  righteous  in  his  way. 
Lord !   all  unmeriting,  Thy  saints  among, 

We  stand  afar,  and  for  Thy  succor  pray ; 

For  our  vain  strength  is  weakness  and  decay, 
And  all  our  wit  is  foolishness  beside. 

Beat  down,  O  Lord,  the  hireling  slave,  and  slay 
The  oppressor  in  his  wickedness,  and  guide 

Thy  people  through  this  darkness  to  the  land 

Where  Peace,  white-robed,  shall  sit  with  Freedom,  hand-in-hand ! 

Edw.  S.  Gregory. 

Having  frequent  occasion  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  inestimable  advantages 
offered  to  students  and  literary  men  by  the  noble  Library  of  the  Peabody 
Institute,  it  is  but  fitting  that  we  should  take  occasion  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  mem.ory  of  its  generous  Founder,  and  our  acknowledgments 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have,  as  we  believe,  rightly  comprehended  his  spirit, 
and  exerted  themselves  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

Not  many  persons  out  of  Baltimore  —  and  we  fear  far  too  few  in  Baltimore 
—  have  any  adequate  idea  of  what  a  literary  treasure  is  here  provided  for 
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the  public  use.  The  object  has  been,  not  to  collect  the  ephemeral  publica- 
tions and  current  literature  of  the  day,  but  to  procure  the  standard  and  the 
best  works  in  all  departments  :  books  not  easily  accessible  and  yet  most 
necessary  to  students  ;  books  whose  variety  or  costliness  place  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy.  No  more  delightful  nor  more  tantalising 
sight  could  be  exhibited  to  the  book-lover,  than  the  shelves  of  magnificent 
works  on  Science  and  Art,  enriched  with  the  costliest  and  most  exquisite 
plates,  some  skilfully  colored  by  practised  artists,  and  others  perfect  triumphs 
of  the  burin  or  the  camera.  Curious  and  rare  works,  such  as  the  student 
occasionally  hears  of  as  possessing  a  half  mythical  existence,  may  be  seen 
and  handled  here  ;  and  that  not  as  isolated  curiosities,  but  as  parts  of  some 
series  which  diligence,  patience,  and  no  stinted  outlay  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  complete.  For  one  of  the  rules  that  has  governed  the  selection 
of  this  library  has  been  :  Completeness,  as  far  as  possible,  or  desirable,  on 
each  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  library  now  contains  nearly  46,000  volumes,  and  over  7000  pamphlets. 
The  collection  of  Dictionaries  is  exceptionally  fine,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
glossarized  languages  of  the  globe,  and  including  the  recent  Lexicon  of  the 
Assyrian  Cuneiform. 

In  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History  it  is  also  especially  rich  ;  embracing 
the  latest  researches  in  Oriental  Antiquities,  and  full  sets  of  the  old  English, 
French,  and  German  Chronicles.  Complete  sets  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academies  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  of  the  great 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  —  of  which  last  there  is  but  one  other  complete 
set  in  this  country—  offer  to  the  student  of  science  a  summary  of  the  learning 
of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

The  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  are  fully  represented ;  and  in  the 
department  of  Palaeontology  this  is  the  richest  collection  in  the  country. 
The  history  of  the  English  language  has  received  much  attention  ;  and  all 
the  periods  of  Early  and  Middle  English,  as  well  as  the  Gaelic,  Erse,  Welsh, 
and  Manx  tongues,  are  amply  represented. 

But  we  can  not,  in  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal,  give  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  riches  of  this  noble  library.  Our  object,  as  we  stated,  is  simply  to 
express  our  gratitude  for  the  treasures  placed  within  our  reach,  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  others  to  them. 
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WARTBURG   CASTLE. 


"What  long  ago  has  perished. 
In  morning's  splendor  glows ; 
From  dust  of  ancient  legends, 
Behold  I   a  new  life  grows." 


TiEDGE, 


MORE  than  eight  hundred  years  ago,  the  regions  now  known 
as  the  Saxon  Duchies,  lying  in  what  was  called  the 
Hercynian  forest  of  antiquity,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  German 
Empire  of  to-day,  were  then  little  more  than  a  wilderness  of 
primeval  woods.  In  fact,  the  history  of  Germany  gives  us  but  little 
light  anterior  to  that  time  in  relation  to  the  people  who  inhabited 
that  stretch  of  country  enclosed  by  the  Harz  Mountains  on  the  north 
and  reaching  to  the  confines  of  Bohemia  in  the  south,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  kingdom  of  Thuringia ;  which,  however,  had  long 
since  fallen  and  been  forgotten,  even  in  the  time  whereof  we  write. 
Clearings  and  settlements,  in  our  American  acceptation  of  these  terms, 
there  were  none :  wherever  people  settled,  they  did  so  in  fortified 
communities  for  mutual  protection  ;  or  as  feudal  lords  in  almost  in- 
accessible castles,  making  war  upon  each  other  upon  the  slightest 
provocation.  Some  considerable  towns,  and  even  free  cities,  cities 
independent  of  the  Emperor,  thus  already  existed ;  as  for  instance 
Erfurt,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Isenaca  (Eisenach), 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle  the  name  of  which  heads  this  paper.  The 
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traces  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals  were  not  quite  obliterated  in  central 
Germany,  although  already  four  centuries  had  passed  since  Attila's 
final  defeat  in  Gaul,  at  Chalons,  by  the  united  Goths  and  Romans. 
How  great  their  ravages  must  have  been  on  their  march  thither  and 
upon  their  retreat  into  Italy,  is  manifest  by  the  sagas  and  legends 
still  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  There  is  a  very  ancient  oil-painting 
in  the  tap-room  of  the  City  Hall  of  Eisenach,  where  Attila  with 
his  Huns  upon  small  Hungarian  horses  are  seen  to  charge  the  city 
walls,  defended  by  the  valiant  burghers.  The  splendors  and  miseries 
of  feudalism  were  just  beginning.  Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
had  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  III.  The  Papal  influence  which  the 
latter  had  broken  by  three  successive  depositions  of  popes,  had  been 
restored  under  his  son,  and  Gregorius  VII.  had  boldly  asserted  the 
dogma  of  the  subjection  of  all  temporal  power  to  Papal  supremacy. 
In  this  period  falls  the  origin  of  Wartburg  Castle.  We  shall  see  that 
it  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  gradual  downfall  of 
Papal  influence  in  Germany. 

It  was  not  many  years  since  a  Lorraine  chief,  Count  Ludwig,  named 
the  Bearded,  had,  with  many  of  his  knights,  purchased  lands  in 
Thuringia  from  the  Emperor,  and  had  built  himself  the  Castle  of 
Friedrichsroda,  near  Reinhardsbrunn  Abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  may 
be  seen  by  the  tourist  at  this  day.  Count  Ludwig  I.  appears  to  have 
been  a  poweiful  as  well  as  a  thrifty  and  righteous  lord,  and  under 
his  administration  the  country  rapidly  augmented  in  colonists  and 
nobles,  no  doubt  following  him  from  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  He  left 
to  his  son.  Count  Ludwig  II.,  surnamed  "the  Springer,"  a  wealthy 
estate,  an  honored  name,  and  a  pocket  full  of  money. 

One  fine  summer's  day  in  the  year  1067  —  thus  runs  the  legend  — 
the  woods  and  glens  around  Isenaca  (Eisenach)  resounded  with  the 
halloos  and  bugles  of  a  large  hunting-party  led  by  Count  Ludwig 
the  Springer.  The  huntsmen  had  come  from  the  neighboring  abbey 
of  Reinhardsbrunn  to  explore  an  unknown  region,  and  had  gradually 
been  led  farther  into  the  wild  woods  than  at  first  intended,  while 
chasing  an  extraordinarily  old  and  fleet  stag.  Count  Ludwig  led  the 
chase  ;  unmindful  of  all  else  he  had  at  last  slain  the  noble  beast. 
Sounding  his  bugle  to  collect  his  scattered  train,  he  found  to  his 
astonishment  that  no  reply  came  in  return,  and  that  the  sun  was 
already  setting.  A  deep  stillness  reigned ;  and  looking  around,  he 
saw  himself  in  a  region  entirely  unknown  to  him.  He  stood  at  the 
base  of  a  steep,  rocky  hill,  which  he  ascended  for  the  purpose  of 
again  calling  to  his  companions.  When  he  had  reached  the  lofty 
crest,  there  was  spread  before  him  in  wondrous  glory,  bathed  in  the  last 
and  brightest  rays  of  the  golden  evening  sun,  that  glorious  landscape 
of  sombre  fir  and  pine-forest  and  of  spreading  oaks  of  centuries  of 
growth ;  there  lay  bold  height  and  vale  and  smiling  forest-meadow 
encircled  by  rocky  masses  of  manifold  and  peculiar  shape.  There  was 
beneath  his  feet  the  town  of  Isenaca ;  in  its  rear  Thuringia's  highest 
crest,  the  Insel  mountain,  not  far  from  his  own  castle  ;  beyond  Isenaca 
a  wild  valley  with  stream  and  lake  glittering  in  the  light  of  departing 
day  ;  the  whole  prospect  bounded  by  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains. 
Even  as  far  as  the  old  Imperial  castle  of  Kyffhaeuser  reached  his  gaze  ; 
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beyond  it  the  scarcely  discernible,  bluish,  vapory  lines  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Harz. 

And  as  Count  Ludwig  gazed  in  rdl]f)ture  upon  this  lovely  prospect, 
thus  thousands  have  since ;  and  so  now  daily,  travellers  from  all 
portions  of  the  civilised  world  look  upon  this  same  scene  from  the 
dizzy  height  of  castellated  tower,  additionally  adorned  by  all  the 
evidences  of  refined  and  happy  civilisation. 

"Wait,  Mountain!  a  burg  thou  shalt  bear!"  the  Count  at  last  in 
enthusiasm  exclaimed;  hence  the  name  of  the  castle  —  "Wart,"  wait, 
and  "burg,"  borough,  castle.  Some  antiquarians  contend  that  the 
name  signifies  the  Warden  Castle  (of  Thuringia),  from  the  noun 
"Warte,"  the  keep,  the  watch,  the  warden;  but  for  ourselves  we 
are  satisfiied  with  the  explanation  the  homely  legend  gives  us. 

However,  the  mount  upon  which  Count  Ludwig  wished  to  build  his 
castle  did  not  belong  to  his  dominions,  the  boundary  of  his  county 
or  lordship  running  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  owners 
were  the  lords  of  Frankenstein  and  lords  of  Medilstone  Castle,  just 
across,  within  rifle-shot  of  the  Wartburg,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
in  excellent  preservation.  The  lords  of  Medilstone  cared  little  to 
have  the  wild  and  powerful  Count  Ludwig  for  their  next  neighbor,  and 
refused  all  offers  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground.  Count  Ludwig  was 
not  to  be  balked  by  any  such  trifling  difficulty.  On  an  appointed  night, 
he  himself,  with  twelve  trusty  knights,  carried  in  baskets  soil  from 
his  own  dominion  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  sufficient  whereupon 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  his  new  castle.  Each  one  of  the  knights 
then  swore  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  against  any  one,  be  he  lord  or 
emperor,  with  sword,  blood,  and  treasure,  that  the  new  burg  was  being 
raised  upon  their  lord's  own,  soil  and  dominion.  With  extraordinary 
speed  the  castle  rose,  with  walls  and  battlements,  moat  and  lofty 
towers,  and  was  completed  in  1070.  The  lords  of  Frankenstein  bit- 
terly complained  to  the  Emperor,  who  summoned  Count  Ludwig  to 
appear  before  him  at  Wetzlar,  and  to  make  good  his  right  and  title  to 
the  soil  on  which  Wartburg  Castle  was  building.  With  his  twelve 
knights  he  obeyed  the  summons ;  the  knights  with  solemn  oath 
affirmed  their  lord's  proprietorship.  Neither  the  Emperor  nor  the 
lords  of  Frankenstein  seem  to  have  had  any  desire  to  thwart  the 
bold  Count ;  nor  were  to  be  had  in  those  times  any  charts,  maps,  or 
surveyors  ;  and  might  was  then  right,  as  it  has  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

And  from  the  "  Bergfried,"  watch-tower,  the  sentinel  lustily  blew  his 
horn,  and  hoisted  the  white  ensign  with  the  red  Thuringian  lions, 
when  he  saw  Count  Ludwig  and  his  knights  returning  from  Wetzlar. 


II. 

We  cannot  here  give  a  detailed  history  of  Wartburg  Castle,  however 
grateful  the  task  might  be  to  one  who,  as  a  boy,  "  somewhat  less  than 
a  century  ago,"  often  climbed  its  rocky  heights ;  but  desire  only  to 
bf  ing  before  our  readers  the  great  points  of  its  history :  the  minstrel's 
war  or  Battle  of  the  Bards,  the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth,  its  connection 
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with  the  Reformation  and  the  German  Empire,  and  its  restoration  by 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand-Duke  Charles  Alexander  of  Saxony, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  protector  of  Luther  and  of  the  celebrated 
lieutenant-general  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Duke  Bernhard ;  and  of 
Charles  Augustus,  the  grandson,  under  whose  protecting  care  science, 
art,  and  literature  blossomed  again  in  Germany,  through  the  combined 
genius  of  a  Goethe,  a  Schiller,  a  Wieland,  and  a  Herder,  to  hitherto 
unknown  proportions  and  glory,  at  the  court  of  the  Ilm-Athens  of 
Germany. 

To  many  a  one  the  question  must  have  involuntarily  occurred,  when 
observing  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  attachment  of  a  whole 
nation  to  a  castle  the  bare  name  of  which  rouses  the  popular  sympa- 
thies :  to  what  is  this  owing  ?  There  is  no  German,  however  little 
informed  as  to  the  history  of  his  country,  whose  patriotic  sentiments 
are  not  stirred  when  speaking  or  hearing  of  it.  There  are  castles  in 
Germany  with  scenery  around  them  as  lovely ;  the  legends  connected 
with  Wartburg  Castle  are  but  of  transitory  interest,  and  memorable 
only  so  far  as  giving  to  us  vivid  glimpses  into  the  superstitious 
character  of  those  times ;  to  many  people,  particularly  to  practical " 
Americans,  who  possess  nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  history,  they  may 
seem  ludicrous  even  when  considered  as  mere  improbable  stories  ; 
and  the  moral  which  is  attached  to  many  of  them  remains  unappre- 
ciated or  undiscovered.  Luther  found  an  asylum  at  Cobourg  Castle 
as  well,  and  there  wrote  the  most  celebrated  of  his  hymns,  "^/«' 
festc  Biirgist  miser  Gott — "  A  castle  strong  is  our  Lord  God  ";  in  local 
historical  reminiscences  and  mediaeval  adornments  the  Castle  of 
Nuremberg  is  to  the  Southern  Germans,  and  Marienburg  Castle,  in 
East  Prussia,  to  North  Germans,  undoubtedly  dearer,  because  nearer 
and  more  directly  associated  with  the  histories  of  their  native 
provinces.  "The  cause  of  this  prominent  and  remarkable  fact," 
says  the  venerable  poet  and  historian  Storch,  who,  and  the  great  and 
good  late  Dr.  Bechstein,  are  par  excellence  the  modern  bards  and 
historians  of  Thuringia,  "  is,  that  every  German  of  the  present  day, 
be  he  aware  or  unconscious  of  the  special  acts  in  its  history,  con- 
siders and  venerates  the  Wartburg  as  Germany's  sole  national  sacred 
relic,  as  the  stronghold  from  which  radiated  the  light  of  German 
mind,  as  the  hallowed  spot  whence  sprang  the  liberty  of  German 
thought,  as  the  battle-field  in  the  victorious  and  untiring  struggles  of 
German  genius.  That  which  makes  of  the  German  a  real  German, 
which  constitutes  him  a  soldier  of  and  gives  him  a  foremost  place 
among  the  pioneers  of  civilisation,  namely,  the  precision  and  the 
clearness  of  German  knowledge,  and  the  courage  to  declare  and 
maintain  the  truth  of  knowledge  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  this 
characteristic  feature  of  "  Germanism  "  we  not  only  find  symbolically 
indicated,  but  even  distinctly  manifest  in  the  past  history  of  Wartburg 
Castle ;  and  the  love  and  veneration  which  we  as  individuals  bear  it, 
is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  restoration  of  the  decaying  castle  to 
more  than  ancient  splendor  by  a  noble  and  high-minded  prince.  In 
the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  German  mind  against  the  over- 
powering and  paralysing  effects  of  Orientalism,  as  strongly  and  con; 
vincingly  testified  in  the  momentous  events  of  the  chronicle  of  the 
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castle,  in  the  traces  of  light  left  by  those  struggles  yet  lingering  around 
it  j  in  all  this  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  the  universal  attachment, 
love,  and  veneration  the  Germans  feel  for  their  "Wartburg." 

Akin  to  the  feelings  with  which  formerly  an  American  had  ample 
cause  for  the  pride  which  swelled  his  heart,  when  he  stood  before  the 
sacred  spot  where  rest,  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother-earth,  the  ashes  of 
the  immortal  Washington,  and  with  which  by  natural  impulse  he  un- 
covered his  head  as  the  steamer  whereon  he  stood,  parting  the  placid, 
deep-blue  waters  of  the  lovely  Potomac,  passed  by  Mount  Vernon, 
and  the  bell  began  to  toll  —  passing  that  American  Mecca  which,  had 
its  presages  been  fulfilled,  would  in  no  respect  be  in  importance  to  us 
and  the  world  at  large  inferior  to  the  significance  which  the  Wartburg 
has  for  the  German  nation.  That  which  is  in  Wartburg  Castle  also 
symbolic  to  that  nation,  the  unity  and  constitutional  liberty  of  the 
country,  has  just  been  gloriously  attained  and  re-established  ;  that 
which  in  Mount  Vernon  was  symbolic,  for  which  Washington  lived 
and  fought,  a  sisterhood  of  co-equal  sovereign  States,  has  been  lost : 
for  how  long,  who  knows  ?  and  with  what  tremendous  consequences 
to  all  mankind,  who  can  tell  ? 

The  builder  of  the  Wartburg  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  bold  and 
enterprising  man.  After  having  for  a  few  years  resided  there  with 
his  beautiful  wife  Adelaide,  widow  of  the  Palsgrave  of  Brandenburg, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  killed  at  a  hunting,  to  obtain  the  countess, 
he  was  for  some  misdemeanor  incarcerated  by  the  Emperor  at 
Giebichenstein  Castle,  a  stronghold  on  a  lofty  cliff  close  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saale  river,  near  the  city  of  Halle.  Through  a  bold  jump  into 
the  river  below,  where  a  friend  awaited  him  with  a  boat,  he  escaped 
from  duress,  hence  his  surname  "  the  Springer."  He  appears  at  last 
to  have  repented  of  his  wild  life  and  to  have  become  a  pious  brother 
in  the  Abbey  of  Reinhardsbrunn,  where,  an  inmate  and  monk  to  the 
last,  he  died  a.  d.  1123.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ludwig  I., 
who  was  made  by  Emperor  Lothaire  the  first  Landgrave  of  Thuringia 
and  Count  of  Hessia. 

Ludwig  n.,  the  grandson  of  Ludwig  the  Springer,  was  surnamed 
the  "Iron  Count,"  for  this  reason:  Coming  by  chance  into  the 
forge  of  a  smith  at  Ruhla,  he  was  surprised  that  the  smith  with  every 
stroke  of  his  hammer  upon  the  anvil  called  out  with  vehemence, 
"  Landgraf,  werde  hart !  " — "  Landgrave,  become  hard  !  "  "  What  dost 
thou  mean  ?  "  inquired  the  Landgrave,  who  was  unknown  to  the  smith. 
"  I  want  him,"  the  smith  replied,  "  to  become  as  hard  as  this  iron  is  ; 
and  as  hard  a  master  to  his  robber-barons  and  counts,  whom  he 
considers  as  his  best  friends,  but  who  are  in  reality  his  worst  enemies, 
for  they  oppress  and  ruin  his  people."  His  eyes  thus  opened,  he  is 
said  to  have  inflicted  the  severest  punishments  upon  his  nobles ;  as 
for  example,  compelling  two  of  them  to  draw  the  plough  of  a  poor 
husbandman  whose  oxen  they  had  stolen,  storming  and  burning 
many  of  their  robber-castles  and  decapitating  the  lords.  Thus, 
when  Emperor  Frederick  the  Red-bearded,  Barbarossa,  visited  him  at 
Wartburg  Castle-,  he  had  around  him  an  obedient  and  powerful  train 
of  vassals.  "  Your  walls,"  said  Emperor  Frederick  to  him,  "  methinks, 
are  not  sufficiently  stout."      "If  your  Majesty  thus  judges,"  the  Iron 
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Count  replied,  "  they  shall  be  made  so  stout  by  to-morrow  morn  that 
all  your  valiant  armies  could  not  take  you  from  me."  When  the 
Emperor  next  morning  looked  into  the  castle  court,  he  saw  to  his 
surprise  the  battlements  of  Wartburg  Castle  manned  by  nothing  but 
counts,  barons,  lords,  and  knights,  the  vassals  of  the  powerful  Land- 
grave ;  and  was  compelled  to  say,  "  Verily,  such  walls  as  these  your 
Emperor  himself  could  not  erect  around  any  one  of  his  castles." 

Ihe  first  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  the  castle  began  in 
1207,  under  Landgrave  Hermann  I.,  the  great  patron  of  minstrelsy. 
The  ancient  German  ballad,  Der  Sitigerkriec  iif  JVarlburg,  written  by 
an  unknown  author,  treats  of  the  battle  of  the  bards,  and  was  written 
about  1300.  The  Thuringian  minstrel  Henry  of  Ofterdingen,  in 
youthful  confidence  and  self-esteem,  challenged  five  of  the  most 
celebrated  German  "minnesingers,"  or  minstrels.  Walther  of  the 
Vogelweide  (Walter  of  the  bird's  chase),  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach 
(Wolfram  of  the  ashen-brook),  Henry  the  chancellor,  Reymar  of 
Zweter,  and  Biterolf,  to  contend  with  him  in  song ;  the  theme  being 
who  was  to  be  considered  the  most  virtuous  prince  living.  Ofterdingen 
sang  in  praise  of  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  ;  Walther  took  the  King  of 
f  ranee  for  his  ideal,  while  the  others  asserted  the  claims  of  Landgrave 
Hermann.  Ofterdingen  was  at  length  conquered  by  Wolfram.  •  The 
combatants  had  become  so  embittered  during  the  contest  that  they 
had  agreed  that  the  loser  should  be  decapitated  by  the  common 
executioner.  This  was  now  to  be  Ofterdingen's  fate  ;  but  the  Land- 
gravine Sophia  saved  him,  and  he  was  permitted  to  depart  under 
condition  that  he  should  return  within  one  year  and  bring  with  him 
Klingsor,  the  famed  Hungarian  magician,  to  act  as  umpire  in  the 
contest  then  to  be  renewed.  During  one'  night,  consequently,  by 
means  of  Klingsor's  magic  art,  both  Ofterdingen  and  Klingsor  were 
transported  to  Wartburg  Castle.  The  battle  between  the  bards  was 
not  renewed,  however  ;  in  its  place  Master  Klingsor  engaged,  with  the 
aid  of  the  evil  spirit  Nasian,  in  a  victorious  contest  wi4:h  the  pious 
Wolfram,  the  author  of  Parceval,  on  philosophical  and  theosophical 
subjects,  and  thus  the  old  quarrel  was  forgotten  and  perfect  accord 
reigned  again  among  the  Minnesingers,  but  as  we  see,  with  the  aid 
of  evil  spirits.  Klingsor  is  evidently  the  prototype  of  the  more 
modern  Faust. 

The  second  part  of  the  poem  Singerkriec  commences  with  the 
second  contest  just  alluded  to,  and  has  some  philosophical  interest. 
This  "  Singerkriec  "  is  symbolic  of  a  struggle  between  realism  and 
idealism,  between  authority  on  one  side  and  the  search  for  truth  on 
the  other ;  despotic  dogmas  struggling  with  moral  liberty,  simple 
belief  contrasted  with  actual  knowledge.  Wolfram,  the  pious  Catholic 
churchman,  is  opposed  by  Klingsor,  the  seeker  of  truth,  the  learned 
man.  Henry  of  Ofterdingen,  who  is  considered  by  many  authorities  as 
the  author  of  Germany's  greatest  epic  poem,  the  Nicbelungailicd —  the 
song  of  the  Niebelungen  —  represents  German  poetry  and  minstrelsy. 
Wolfram  defends  the  holy  mass  and  the  entire  ecclesiastical  myths 
as  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  those,  days  \  Klingsor 
opposes  them,  and  endeavors  to  show  their  fallibility  by  the  weapons 
of  science,  art,  and  poetry.      The  contest,   however,   from  its  very 
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nature  leaves  nothing  decided  ;  the  controversy  continues  to  the 
present  day.  As  is  the  Wartburg,  thus  is  this  poem,  the  Si/igerkriec, 
of  symbolical  significance  to  all  inquiring  minds. 

The  legend  of  Tannhaeuser  bears  the  same  character,  though  not 
so  wide  in  range.  It  is  a  contest  between  pure  and  holy  love,  and 
love  merely  material  as  influenced  and  dictated  by  passion.  The 
legend  has  also  fixed  upon  Wolfram  the  Pious  as  the  exponent  of 
the  one,  and  upon  another  minstrel,  Tannhaeuser  by  name,  of  surpassing 
manly  beauty  and  power,  as  the  representative  of  the  other.  Another 
and  a  more  important  feature  appears  to  us  connected  with  it,  which 
we  must  not  fail  to  remark.  Tannhaeuser  and  Wolfram  are  the  main 
contestants  in  the  "  Singerkriec  "  of  the  legend  ;  the  theme  of  their 
song  this  time  is  "Love,"  and  the  high  prize  the  hand  of  Elizabeth, 
the  lovely  niece  of  the  Landgrave.  Tannhaeuser  ift  conquered  as 
much  by  the  purity  of  Wolfram's  exposition  of  the  nature  of  holy  and 
innocent  love,  as  by  his  own  frank  and  public  disclosure  of  his  sojourn 
in  the  depths  of  the  Hoerselberg  and  in  the  arms  of  the  goddess 
Venus  —  the  natural  result  of  love  such  as  he  felt  and  of  which  he  sang 
the  praises.  The  legend  now  proceeds  to  tell  of  his  expulsion  from 
the  Minnesingers  ;  it  portrays  the  despair  of  womanly  love  as  felt  for 
Tannhaeuser  by  Elizabeth  ;  of  the  silent  sorrow  of  disappointed  love 
as  felt  by  Wolfram  for  Elizabeth  ;  but,  as  we  said,  its  main  point 
appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  already  existing  disbelief  of  the  people  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  For,  in  consonance  with 
popular  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  Tannhaeuser  is  counselled  to 
proceed  to  Rome  to  sue  for  that  mercy  at  the  foot  of  Christ's  Vicar. 
This  mere}',  which  the  innate  conviction  of  the  people  had  in  advance 
accorded  him,  is  by  the  Pope  denied. 

"  I  can  grant  you  no  forgiveness,"  says  the  Pope  to  the  prostrate 
Tannhaeuser  before  him,  "for  so  great  a  sin.  As  little  forgiveness  or 
mercy  can  ever  be  thine  as  this  withered  staff  I  hold  in  my  hand 
can  send  forth  again  blossoms  and  leaves  !  "  Crushed,  Tannhaeuser 
sets  out  on  his  pilgrimage,  to  return  not  to  the  haunts  of  men,  but  to 
the  courts  of  hell  into  the  arms  of  Venus  ;  if  no  admission  there  be 
in  heaven  for  him,  then  the  portals  of  hell  are  ever  wide  open.  But 
lo !  before  he  has  reached  the  Hoerselberg,  God  has  caused  the 
withered  staff  to  bring  forth  blossoms  and  leaves  again  "ere  three 
days  passed  by,"  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  sends  messengers  to  seek 
and  proclaim  to  Tannhaeuser  forgiveness  from  on  high.   ^ 

It  was  the  popular  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  God's  mercy,  and  its 
faith  in  the  justice  inherent  in  mercy,  against  the  dictum  of  the  Pope. 

Though  already  said,  we  must  repeat  that  the  Singerkriec  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  legend  of  Tannhaeuser ;  both  are  utterly  distinct 
and  of  different  symbolical  meaning.  The  name  of  Tannhaeuser  does 
not  occur  in  the  real  event  of  the  Singerkriec ;  it  only  lives  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  This  legend  has  occupied  many  eminent 
writers  and  poets  in  Germany,  and  it  is  somewhat  known  to  Southern 
readers  by  the  poem  of  Neville  Temple  and  Edward  Trevor,  noms-de- 
plume  of  the  son  of  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  and  Julian  Fane,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  ;  but  not  as  well  known  as  its  beauties  deserve. 
A  copy  of  this  poem  of  joint  authorship,  published  during  the  Con- 
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federate  war  in  Mobile,  is  now  before  us ;  it  has  many  merits,  but  is 
in  the  main  only  a  poetical  translation  of  the  opera-text  to  Tannhaeuser, 
written  by  the  poet-author  and  eminent  composer,  Richard  Wagner. 
We  greatly  prefer  Wagner's  original  poetry  to  the  translation. 


III. 

The  story  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  queenly  daughter  of  Hungary,  wife  of 
Ludwig  the  Holy,  the  crusader,  this  marvellous  creation  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  follows  immediately  in  the  history  of  Wartburg  Castle  upon  the 
Battles  of  the  Bards,  and  the  legend  of  Tannhaeuser.  It  is  of  all 
others  perhaps  the  most  touching  and  romantic  incident  in  the  annals 
of  the  burg.  Elizabeth  is  all  that  is  pure  and  holy  in  woman,  the 
representative  of  the  deepest  love,  of  unwavering  fidelity,  of  piet}',  of 
all  the  silent  virtues  of  benevolence  ;  the  exemplification  of  how  much, 
and  with  what  firmness,  sorrows  are  borne  by  frail  woman  ;  how  she 
clothes  and  feeds  the  poor,  how  with  her  own  hands  she  even  purifies 
them ;  how  she  does  penance  for  imaginary  sins  and  omissions, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times  in  order  better  to  please  God  ; 
her  happy  life  with  her  husband  ;  how  he  must  leave  her  to  battle  for 
the  sacred  grave  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  how  she  is  driven  from  Wartburg 
Castle  by  her  cruel  brother-in-law,  Henry  Raspe,  upon  the  death  of 
her  lord  in  Palestine  ;  her  flight  at  night  with  her  tender  babes,  her 
privations  and  sufferings,  her  illness  and  early  death,  her  final  burial 
in  Marburg  Cathedral  —  all  these  subjects  offer  indeed  the  greatest 
temptation  to  linger  awhile ;  but  we  must  forbear,  and  pass  on  to  the 
history  of  the  castle  intervening  between  the  times  of  the  Reformation. 

"With  Elizabeth,"  says  the  historian  Storch,  "the  history  of  Wart- 
burg Castle  loses  its  poetical  interest ;  but  with  Frederick  of  the 
Bitten  Cheek,  also  surnamed  the  Joyous,  the  old  burg  of  the  land- 
graves once  more  is  surrounded,  if  not  by  the  halo  of  ^oetrj',  yet  by 
the  splendors  of  knightly  valor."  From  among  the  many  feudal 
struggles  which  were  enacted  around  it  we  will  mention  but  one,  that 
of  Landgrave  Albrecht  with  his  sons,  so  as  not  entirely  to  omit  this 
portion  of  its  annals. 

When  Margrave  Albrecht,  "  the  Wicked,"  consequent  ujDon  the 
partition  of  the  dominions  of  his  father,  Henry  the  Exalted,  received 
the  landgraviate  of  Thuringia,  in  1265,  he  had  already  been  married 
nine  years  with  the  daughter  of  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  and  had  four 
children,  among  whom  were  two  sons,  Frederick  and  Deitzmann  — 
Dieterich.  But  his  passions  becoming  imflamed  toward  one  of  the 
ladies  of  honor  of  his  wife  —  the  beautiful  and  scheming  Kunigunde  of 
Eisenberg,  who  afterwards  bore  him  a  son  named  Apitz  —  instigated 
by  his  paramour,  he  resolved  to  have  the  Landgravine  murdered,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  marry  Kunigunde.  An  ass-driver  (this  peculiar 
institution  remains  to  this  day  a  feature  of  the  castle,  donkeys  being 
used  to  carry  lady- visitors  up  the  steep  mountain)  was  prevailed  upon 
by  Albrecht  to  murder  his  wife ;  but  penetrated  by  pity  and  smitten 
by  conscience,  he  discovered  to  the  Landgravine  the  dreadful  design, 
and  in  the  night  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed  Margaret  was  lowered 
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by  him  from  one  of  the  western  windows  of  the  burg  into  the  deep 
moat  below,  and  both  happily  effected  their  escape  ;  yet  ere  she  had 
left  her  unhappy  home,  she  had  stolen  to  the  bedside  of  her  sleeping 
children,  and  given  to  each  one  her  last  maternal  embrace.  When 
she  came  to  Frederick,  her  best-beloved,  her  fervent  affection  so  over- 
came her  that  she  left  the  print  of  her  teeth  in  his  cheek,  which  mark 
he  ever  afterwards  bore,  hence  his  by-name  "of  the  bitten  cheek" — 
"  mit  der  gebissenen  Wange."  The  stricken  lady  died  two  months 
afterwards,  an  inmate  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Catharine's,  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

Albrecht  the  Wicked  now  married  Kunigunde.  His  sons  had  been 
claimed  by  their  uncle,  Dieterich  the  Wise,  Margrave  of  Meissen  — 
Misnia  —  at  whose  court  they  were  educated  ;  the  father  endeavoring 
in  the  meantime  to  divert  their  rightful  heritage  to  his  third  son, 
Apitz.  In  the  war  which  ensued  Frederick  was  made  prisoner  by  his 
father,  and  suffered  a  painful  captivity  in  the  deepest  dungeon  of 
Wartburg  Castle,  12S1.  Kunigunde's  sudden  death  brought  his  re- 
lease, a  temporary  reconciliation,  and  division  of  lands.  The  father 
soon  afterwards  again  began  to  intrigue  ;  a  new  war  broke  out,  in 
which  he  in  turn  v/as  made  prisoner  by  his  sons,  who,  following  the 
divine  injunction,  treated  him  leniently,  but  compelled  him  to  submit  to 
their  dictation.  Set  at  liberty  by  them,  he  married  for  the  third  time, 
Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Otto  of  Arnshaug,  with  whose  daughter,  like- 
wise named  Elizabeth,  Frederick  fell  in  love  ;  but  after  the  fashion  of 
those  days,  marriage  not  being  considered  properly  consummated 
without  an  elopement,  he  accordingly  eloped,  and  was  married  to  her, 
1299.  By  the  deaths  of  both  their  uncle  and  cousin  the  whole 
Meissen  country  fell  to  the  brothers.  But  the  father  likewise  raising 
his  pretentions,  a  new  war  followed.  With  diplomatic  skill,  equalling 
that  of  Russia  in  modern  days  in  getting  rid  of  the  beautiful  Alaska 
to  our  Government,  he  secretly  sold  Thuringia  and  Misnia  to  Emperor 
Adolphus,  from  the  house  of  Nassau,  who  purchased  something  of  no 
value  and  much  expense  to  him.  This  Emperor  invaded  Thuringia,  and 
a  four  years'  war,  with  changing  fortunes,  followed.  Adolphus  was  in 
1298  deposed  by  the  College  of  Electors,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of 
his  successor  and  rival,  Albert  of  Austria,  in  the  battle  of  Gellheim, 
between  Worms  and  Spezer,  on  July  2,  1298  ;  and  Thuringia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  town  of  Eisenach,  was  occupied  again  by  the 
brothers.  A  new  reconciliation  now  took  place  between  father  and 
sons.  But  here  again  the  burghers  of  Eisenach  intervened  and 
brought  about  a  new  struggle.  They  were  much  attached  to  Albrecht 
the  Wicked,  because  he  was  the  grandson  of  the  Holy  Elizabeth,  and 
petitioned  the  new  Emperor  to  favor  the  old  Landgrave  \  hoping,  too, 
thus  to  become  independent  of  him  and  the  Emperor,  and  to  make 
of  Eisenach  a  free  Imperial  city.  The  Emperor,  declaring  that  the 
rights  of  Adolphus  of  Nassau  had  passed  to  him,  summoned  the 
brothers  to  an  Imperial  Diet  at  Fulda,  and  upon  their  failure  to  obey 
the  summons,  outlawed  them,  invaded  Thuringia,  and  occupied  the 
town  of  Eisenach.  In  this  great  stress  the  father  betrayed  his  sons 
once  more,  by  seizing  Wartburg  Castle  and  hoisting  upon  its  battle- 
ments the  Imperial  colors.     But  Frederick,  by  stratagem,  and  with 
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the  aid  of  his  devoted  mother-in-law,  retook  the  castle  one  stormy 
.  night  and  made  his  father  a  prisoner  the  second  time.  A  vigorous 
siege  of  the  castle  by  the  Imperial  troops  now  began,  with  many 
assaults,  which  were  all  gallantly  repelled.  In  these  times  of  tribula- 
tion Heaven  sent  Frederick  a  daughter,  born  in  Wartburg  Castle. 
The  pious  father,  there  being  no  priest  within  the  walls,  resolved  to 
break  through  the  line  of  the  besiegers  and  carry  the  babe  to  the 
Abbot  of  Reinhardsbrunn  to  be  baptised.  With  ten  stout  followers, 
the  nurse  with  the  babe  mounted  in  the  centre  of  the  horsemen,  he 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  cordon,  but  was  immediately  hotly 
pursued.  During  the  flight  the  babe  became  hungry  and  began  to 
cry  —  nothing  could  pacify  it — when  the  Landgrave  ordered  a  halt,  in 
sight  of  his  pursuers,  saying,  "  The  child  must  be  suckled  even  should 
I  lose  my  Thuringian  lands."  The  pursuers,  checked  by  the  confi- 
dent attitude  of  the  party,  feared  some  new  stratagem  and  ceased  pur- 
suit. This  is  certainly  one  most  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
much-tried  Count. 

Frederick  now  succeeded  in  getting  provisions  and  reinforcements 
into  Wartburg  Castle,  enabling  the  garrison  to  make  vigorous  sorties, 
and  finally  raised  the  siege  by  completely  defeating  the  Emperor  at 
Lucka,  May  31,  1307.  His  brother  Dietzmann  at  this  time  fell  by 
an  assassin's  hand  while  devoutly  kneeling  in  prayer  before  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  in  Leipzic  ;  his  lands  were  inherited  by 
Frederick,  and  Eisenach  also  submitted  to  the  latter  after  Emperor 
Albert  had  been  murdered  by  his  nephew,  Johii  of  Austria,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Reuss,  in  Switzerland,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  a  poor 
old  peasant-woman  ;  and  after  the  new  Emperor,  Henry  VII.,  had  re- 
nounced all  title  and  pretention  to  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  and  had  in- 
vested Frederick  with  the  land  and  margraviates. 

This  brave,  just,  and  well-beloved  Prince  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  fell  into  a  peculiar  mood  and  melancholy,  occasioned  by  the  fol- 
lowing curious  circumstance.  The  monks  and  theirv  pupils  of  the 
Dominican  •  cloister  at  Eisenach,  on  the  eve  of  Sunday  Miserkordia, 
the  great  day  for  the  remission  of  sins,  performed  a  sacred  play  before 
the  court  of  the  I>andgrave.  It  was  a  representation  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  xxv :  1-13,  in  which 
the  five  foolish  virgins,  despite  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,  are  cast  into  the  depths  of  hell.  The  Landgrave's  ire  at  this 
to  his  mind  exceedingly  unjust  termination,  was  aroused  to  such  a 
degree,  and  such  doubts  concerning  his  fiiture  salvation  filled  his  soul, 
that  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  things  of  this  world,  and  utter  melan- 
choly and  despair  seized  him,  and  after  much  mental  suffering  he  died 
thirty  months  after,  Nov.  16,  1324.  In  1440  the  castle  and  the  land- 
graviate  fell  to  the  house  of  Wettin,  the  old  Saxon  dynasty,  the  scions 
of  which  still  rule  over  a  great  portion  of  the  ancient  domain.  We 
must  pass  over  the  tales  of  the  burg  within  the  next  two  hundred 
years,  and  with  the  freedom  of  the  pen  turn  to  the  times  of  the 
Reformation. 
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The  bold  reformer,  Dr.  Martinus  Luther,  had  just  stood  before 
Charles  V.,  that  young  but  mightiest  of  German  emperors  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  He  had  spoken  before  the  assembled  mag- 
nates of  the  Empire  at  Worms,  consisting  of  the  Emperor,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  six  Electors,  twenty-four  dukes,  seven  margraves, 
thirty  bishops  and  prelates,  and  princes,  counts,  lords,  and  ambassa- 
dors without  number,  on  April  4,  152 1.  "And  if  there  were  at 
Worms  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  its  houses, 
thither  I  will  go,"  he  had  replied  to  the  entreaties  of  his  anxious 
friends,  who  justly  feared  for  his  life.  And  when  he  entered  the  glit- 
tering hall  where  the  Diet  held  its  sessions,  when  stepping  through 
the  ante-chambers  filled  with  men-at-arms,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  hall,  the  old  veteran  general,  George  of  Frundsburg,  the  Im- 
perial Chief  of  the  Landsknechts,  while  encouragingly  patting  his 
shoulders,  had  said:  "Little  monk,  little  monk,  thou  walkest  to-day 
upon  a  difficult  and  dangerous  road,  such  as  I,  though  often  standing 
before  mighty  dangers  and  in  the  turmoils  of  deadly  strife,  have  never 
as  yet  marched  upon ;  but  if  thy  cause  be  just,  fear  thee  not,  for  God 
will  not  then  abandon  thee  !  "  He  had  just  stood  but  not  trembled 
before  the  mighty  Emperor,  and  had  answered  the  demand  to  recant 
by  those  memorable  words,  "  Unless  I  be  refuted  by  Scripture  or  the 
most  unanswerable  arguments,  I  cannot  and  will  not  recant.  Ilier 
steheich  ;  ich  kafin  nicht andcrs ;  Gotthelfemir,  Amen  .'"'  "  Here  I  stand  ; 
I  cannot  (do)  otherwise;  (may)  God  help  me,  Amen."* 

The  young  Emperor,  less  wrathful  against  the  humble  monk  than 
his  grandees  and  ecclesiastics,  who  clamored  for  Luther's  instant 
death,  had,  nevertheless,  given  him  a  letter  of  safe-conduct  for  twenty 
days,  but  at  the  same  time  the  following. decree  was  issued  by  him 
and  promulgated  throughout  his  dominions  : — 

"Martinus  Luther,  of  the  order  of  the  Augustines,  although  by  Us 
exhorted,  has  like  a  madman  attacked  the  Holy  Church;  and  has 
sought  by  means  of  many  books  full  of  blasphemies,  to  overthrow  it. 
He  has  the  boldness  to  excite  secular  and  lay-persons  to  wash  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  priests,  and  to  absolve  them  entirely  from  any 
obedience  ;  and  writes  naught  but  what  shows  the  way  to  uproar,  war, 
murder,  robbery,  arson,  and  the  desertion  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Thus,  this  person,  not  a  human  being,  but  Satan  himself  in  the  form 
of  man  and  clad  in  a  monk's  cowl,  has  gathered  in  a  stinking  puddle 
a  number  of  most  damnable  heresies  of  many  heretics,  which  being 
hitherto  hidden  for  a  long  time,  he  has  again  uncovered,  and  even 
added  thereto  several  which  are  new. 

"Whereas  now,  said  Martinus  Luther  is  esteemed  an  insane  man, 
and  considered  to  be  beset  by  the  Evil  Spirit  by  all  sensible  persons 
and  of  God-fearing  natures,  we  have  let  him  depart  from  Our  sight, 
that  after  the  expiration  of  the  safe-conduct  issued  to  him,  suitable 
remedies  may  be  applied  against  this  dangerous  and  poisonous  plague. 

"  We,  therefore,  will  that  none  of  ye,  collectively  or  individually, 

*This  scene  is  wonderfully  depicted  in  a  work  of  aft  by  Professor  C.  A.  Schwerdgeburt,  the 
centre-picture  of  his  "  Luther-Cyclus, "  representing  seven  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  great 
Reformer. 
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after  the  above-named  twenty  days  are  over,  under  pain  of  being  held 
guilty  of  crime  against  Our  offended  Majesty,  give  to  said  Martinus 
Luther  roof,  shelter,  meat,  drink,  or  protection  ;  and  that  none  of  ye,  by 
word  or  deed,  secretly  or  openly,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  aid  or 
assist  him  ;  but  that  wherever  ye  may  be  able  to  seize  him,  that  ye  do 
seize  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  safely  deliver  him  to  Us,  or  retain  him  im- 
prisoned until  ye  receive  Our  behest  and  intentions  in  what  manner 
We  have  concluded  further  to  deal  with  him  ;  and  for  such  holy  work 
ye  shall  receive  Our  most  gracious  favors  and  thanks.  But  if  any 
person  there  be,  whatever  his  rank,  station,  or  condition,  who  should 
wantonly  act  against  this  Our  most  Christian  and  Imperial  will  and 
conviction,  said  person  shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  bans  of  the  Empire  and  the  rules  of  Our  Imperial  outlawry. 

"  This  We  promulgate  herewith  that  every  one  may  know  how  to 
comport  himself  unto  these  presents." 

The  friends  of  Luther  were  in  sore  distress  for  his  safety ;  above  all 
the  Elector,  Frederick  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  his  most  powerful  patron 
and  friend.  Such  was  the  fear  of  the  Emperor's  authority,  however, 
that  the  Elector  even  did  not  wish  to  be  personally  concerned  in  any 
plan  for  the  protection  and  safe-keeping  of  Luther,  nor  did  he  wish  to, 
know  where  he  was  to  be  brought  into  security  ;  "  that  with  reasonable- 
truth  I  may  be  able  to  excuse  myself  of  any  knowledge  of  these 
things,"  he  prudently  remarked  to  Spalatin,  his  private  secretary  and 
court-preacher.  To  Spalatin  the  task  of  securing  Luther's  person 
was  confided,  who  at  once  selected  Wartburg  Castle  as  offering  the 
safest  asylum,  and  communicated  with  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
Hans,  Lord  of  Berlepsch,  who  in  turn  confided  in  the  assistance 
of  the  Saxon  knight,  Hans  Hund  of  Wenkheim,  lord  of  Altenstein 
Castle,  a  good  day's  ride  from  Wartburg.  Luther  had  already  at 
Worms  received  some  mysterious  hints  as  to  the  projected  under- 
taking to  carry  off  his  person  and  protect  him  against  the  consequences 
of  the  Emperor's  decree.  -, 

From  recent  German  notes,  communicated  by  Dr.  Pollack,  and 
taken  by  him  from  the  church  chronicle  of  Schweina  Village,  as  en- 
tered therein  a.  d.  1620  by  Pastor  Hattenbach,  rector  of  Schweina 
parish,  we  give  the  following  authentic  particulars.  As  everything 
new  connected  with  the  great  Reformer  is  interesting  to  Americans,  we 
make  no  excuse  for  some  circumstantiality  in  our  account  of  the 
carrying  off  of  Luther  to  Wartburg  Castle,  on  his  return  home  from 
the  Diet  of  Worms. 

The  road  from  Franconia  to  Thuringia  passes  nigh  Altenstein 
Castle,  beneath  a  ruined  chapel  named  "  Zum  Glisbach  " —  the  chapel 
on  the  glistening  brook ;  it  is  there  a  narrow,  difficult,  and  lone 
stretch  of  way.  Close  to  it  a  by-road  from  Moehra  Village  enters  the 
high-road  —  heerstrasse,  or  army-road  —  from  Franconia.  This  spot 
had  been  selected  for  Luther's  capture,  it  being  near  to  Moehra,  Al- 
tenstein, and  Wartburg.  Moehra,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  vil- 
lage from  which  the  parents  of  Luther  had,  twenty-five  years  before, 
removed  to  the  town  of  Eisleben,  where  Luther  was  born  ;  his  grand- 
mother and  other  kindred  were  yet  living  at  Moehra,  and  Luther  was 
to  make  them  a  visit  on  his  return  from  Worms.     Luther  left  Worms 
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on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April,  and  took  the  road  to  Oppenheim. 
There  the  Imperial  herald,  Jasper  Sturm,  joined  the  travellers  to 
conduct  Luther  safely  by  way  of  Frankfort  and  Friedburg  into  the 
Wetteran.  In  the  Wetteran  Luther's  friends  contrived  to  get  rid  of 
the  herald  by  sending  him  with  letters  back  to  the  Emperor.  A 
young  Catholic  knight  of  the  retinue  of  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hessia, 
greatly  leaning  to  the  new  doctrines,  was  entrusted  with  the  further 
safe-conduct  of  the  Reformer. 

Luther  seems  to  have  felt  no  misgivings  whatever.  His  condition 
was,  nevertheless,  a  most  precarious  one.  The  trust  in  God  aban- 
doned him  not  a  moment.  From  Frankfort  he  wrote  to  the  celebrated 
painter,  Lucas  Cranach,  in  Wittenberg  : — 

'■'■Dear  Cousin  Lucas : —  I  bless  thee  and  recommend  thee  to  God. 
I  shall  let  them  take  me  up  and  conceal  me,  I  know  not  where.  But 
I  should  rather  have  suffered  death  in  defence  of  my  faith  at  Worms  ; 
but  until  the  time  shall  come  I  must  not  despise  the  advice  of  my 
good  friends.  'A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  yet  a  little 
while  and  ye  shall  see  me,'  says  Christ.  I  trust  it  will  be  so  with 
me  too." 

His  return  from  the  Imperial  Diet  was  like  a  triumphal  march. 
Alttersfeld  in  Hessia,  the  Abbot  with  the  dignitaries  of  that  ancient 
ecclesiastical  city,  received  him  outside  the  gates,  banquetted  him, 
and  insisted  upon  his  preaching  before  the  assembled  people,  although 
this  was  against  the  strict  Imperial  prohibition.  At  Eisenach  the 
burghers  turned  out  eu  masse  to  welcome  him.  In  the  same  night,  at 
Erfurt,  while  he  slept  tranquilly  in  "  his  dear  town,"  the  students,  his 
youthful  admirers,  revolted  because  the  Dean  of  the  Cloister  of  St. 
Severus  had  pushed  Dr.  John  Drach,  a  tutor  at  Erfurt  University,  and 
one  of  the  Reformer's  adherents,  from  the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  On 
the  day  following,  2d  May,  Luther  preached  at  Eisenach  before  his 
travelling  companions,  who  were  now  to  leave  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  doctor  of  theology,  Nicholaus  von  Amsdorf,  to  return  to  the 
town  of  Wittenberg  by  way  of  Gotha  ;  while  Luther  turned  aside  to 
Moehra  Village,  near  Salzungen,  to  visit  his  kindred,  where  he  met 
his  old  grandmother  for  the  last  time,  as  well  as  his  uncle  Heinz 
Luther,  a  simple-hearted  peasant.  When  he  arrived  he  met  his 
brother  Jacob  quite  unexpectedly.  On  the  4th  of  May,  after  having 
preached  under  an  old  linden-tree  to  his  kindred  and  humble  peasant 
friends,  he  continued  his  journey,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Jacob 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Moehra  Village  as  far  as  Waltershausen.  Dr. 
Myconius,  the  pastor  of  Gotha,  is  also  said  to  have  been  with  him. 
Thus,  in  a  simple  country  wagon  they  passed  Waldfisch  Village,  then 
the  larger  one  of  Schweina,  through  which  they  drove  between  four 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  now  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  steep  hill  near  Altenstein  Castle,  where  Luther  made  the  driver 
slacken  the  pace  of  the  horses,  and  requested  his  friends  and  kinsfolk 
to  return.  It  was  already  dusk  when  they  entered  into  the  high-road 
near  the  ruined  chapel  overlooking  the  lonely  narrow  pass  through 
which  the  road  wound.  There  suddenly  broke  from  the  sombre  shades 
of  the  woods  a  horseman  in  armor,  with  lowered  visor  and  lance  at 
a  charge,  followed  by  four  heavily-armed  companions.     Brother  Jacob 
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was  the  first  to  jump  from  the  wagon  and  escape  (little  aid,  our 
valorous  brother,  he  was!),  while  one  of  the  assailants  seized  the 
horses'  bridle-reins  and  roughly  called  upon  the  driver  to  know  "  what 
sort  of  people  he  had  in  his  wagon  ? "  at  the  same  time  striking  him 
with  his  bow  so  severely  that  the  poor  fellow  fell  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  horses.  In  the  meantime  two  of  the  knights  had  informed  them- 
selves as  to  the  person  of  Luther,  and  one,  putting  the  drawn  bow 
upon  his  breast,  demanded  his  surrender.  The  companions  of  Luther 
remaining  with  him,  Doctofes  Myconius  and  Amsdorf,  implored  the 
knights  that  he  be  treated  mercifully ;  but  Luther,  who  eviderttly 
understood  the  situation  perfectly,  whispered  to  his  friends,  "  Confide, 
amid  nostri  siint^^ — "Be  of  good  cheer,  they  are  our  friends."  Luther 
was  now  taken  from  the  wagon,  his  monk's  cowl  was  torn  off  him,  a 
"  gepner,"  knight's  cloak,  put  on  instead,  he  was  led  into  the  woods  and 
put  on  a  horse. 

While,  in  wild  anxiety.  Brother  Jacob  hastened  back  to  Walters- 
hausen  to  spread  the  sorrowful  news  of  Luther's  capture,  Amsdorf 
and  Myconius  journeyed  to  the  same  town  in  a  much  easier  frame  of 
mind  ;  and  the  knights  with  Luther  penetrated  deeper  into  the  wilds 
of  the  forest,  where  they  bound  another  man  upon  a  horse  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  a  batch  of  dangerous  criminals  had  been  captured 
by  them.  They  now  made  a  considerable  detour  toward  the  foot  of 
the  Jusel  Mountain,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  wood-cutters  and  charcoal-burners  as  to  their  real  destination,  and 
they  arrived  at  Wartburg  Castle  shortly  before  midnight.  It  was  in 
the  night  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  that  Luther  first  set  foot  into  the 
now  memorable  chamber.  "  I've  rode  nigh  fifteen  miles,  I  am  tired 
and  weary,"  he  afterward  wrote  to  friend  Amsdorf  To  deceive  the 
inmates  of  the  castle,  who  had  crowded  together  to  see  the  late  un- 
expected arrival,  he  was  roughly  spoken  to,  pushed  into  his  cell  and 
the  door  locked  upon  him. 

The  secret  of  his  capture  and  imprisonment  was  §0  well  kept  that 
one  hundred  years  elapsed  ere  the  circumstances,  as  here  related, 
were  generally  known  among  the  people. 

Luther's  residence  at  Wartburg  was  not  without  interest.  The 
Governor  of  the  castle,  a  nobleman  of  ancient  lineage  and  immense 
wealth  and  full  of  pride,  became  his  friend  ;  the  Governor's  haughty 
eye  soon  felt  the  influence  of  that  "  falcon-eye,"  as  Erasmus  of  Rotter- 
dam forcibly  describes  it.  Luther  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at 
that  time  and  still  unmarried  ;  he  had  not  yet  found  his  Catharine  of 
Bohra,  and  he  looked  quite  different  from  the  oil-painting  by  Lucas 
Cranach,  which  was  taken  in  later  life,  and  according  to  which  we 
generally  fancy  him,  when  conjuring  his  picture  to  our  mind's  eye,  a 
portly,  stout,  well-to-do  old  gentleman,  of  serene  and  happy  counte- 
nance, with  a  double  chin.  During  the  colloquy  w^ith  Dr.  Erck  at 
Leipzic,  but  a  year  or  two  before.  Dr.  Erck  describes  him  as  of 
"middle  height,  from  manifold  studies  so  haggard  and  lean  that  I 
could  count  his  bones  "  ;  nor  were  his  w'orldly  affairs  in  any  better 
condition  than  his  personal  exterior,  of  which  he  tells  us  himself  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Scheuerlin,  "  I  know  as  yet  no  person  poorer 
than  I  am."     The  Governor  of  Wartburg  called  him  "  Cadet  George," 
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and  as  "Junker  Jeorg,"  with  beard  and  locks  full  grown,  on  the  head 
the  red  German  "  barett  " —  knight's  cap  —  with  a  close-fitting 
knight's  habit,  with  sword  girded  round  his  waist,  and  the  "gepner" 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  he  moved  among  and  was  known  by  the 
dwellers  in  Wartburg  Castle.  "  No  one  would  know  me,  I  do  not 
recognise  my  own  self,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin.  He  often  joined  the 
knights  in  the  chase,  but  remained  so  little  fond  of  the  diversion  that 
he  called  it  "  a  laborious  amusement  of  great  lords,  and  an  excellent 
business  for  idle  people."  Sometimes  he  went  on  extended  excursions. 
Thus,  once  at  Reinhardsbrunn  Abbey,  while  poring  over  the  books  in 
the  library,  he  was  recognised  by  a  monk,  and  effected  his  escape  not 
without  difficulty.  His  chief  work,  as  we  know,  was  at  Wartburg,  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  But  he  neither  there  translated  the  entire 
Bible,  as  is  often  supposed,  nor  did  he  employ  mnch  time  in  what  he 
translated.  He  soon  perceived  the  difficulty  of  translating  the  Old 
Testament  by  himself,  and  wrote  to  Amsdorf  on  14th  January,  1522, 
"Without  your  aid  I  cannot  enter  upon  the  Old."  Erasmus  Alber,  a 
contemporary,  says  of  Luther : — "  Dr.  Martinus  is  a  real  German 
Cicero  ;  he  not  only  revealed  to  us  true  religion,  but  he  has  also  re- 
formed the  German  language,  and  there  is  no  writer  on  earth  able  to 
do  likewise."  We,  too,  will  be  joining  in  the  praises  of  Master  Alber 
when  we  learn  that  the  New  Testament,  as  this  day  used  in  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  Germany,  was  translanted  by  Luther  in  the 
short  space  of  two  months.  These  severe  labors,  particularly  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  captivity,  seriously  impaired  his  health  and 
spirits.  Looking  out  through  the  small  window  of  his  cell  upon  the 
wintry  scene  of  ice  and  snow-covered  hills  and  valleys,  the  bleak  wind 
rattling  against  the  pane^  and  nature  generally  covered  by  a  gloomy 

veil,  he  often  had  visions  of  the  Devil  entering  his  cell  endeavorinjr 

.  .        .  .  ^ 

to  tempt  and  corrupt  him.     During  one  of  these  imaginary  visitations 

he  became  so  angry  that  he  took  up  his  heavy  iron  inkstand  and  threw 
it  against  his  supposed  tempter.  Inkstand  and  ink-spots  on  wall  and 
floor  may  still  be  seen  by  the  curious  and  believing ;  but  we  cannot 
repress  the  suspicion  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  freshen  up  these  ink- 
spots  occasionally,  just  as  the  "original"  pen  with  which  the  great 
Napoleon  signed  his  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  in  18 14,  has  been 
sold  by  obliging  castellans  a  hundred  times  to  curious  and  investi- 
gating antiquarians  and  relic-hunters. 

The  blind  zeal  of  his  disciple  Carlstadt,  of  Wittenberg,  who 
commenced  destroying  the  pictures,  altars,  and  other  ornaments  of 
churches,  determined  Luther,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of  his 
friends,  to  leave  the  castle  3d  March,  1522,  to  stop  Carlstadt's 
extravagfances. 


For  the  long  space  of  three  centuries  there  is  nothing  connected  with 
Wartburg  Castle  which  could  excite  our  interest.  During  all  the  mo- 
mentous events  with  which  these  centuries  abound,  it  stood  an  ancient, 
neglected,  and  forgotten  castle.     Minstrelsy  and  knightly  valor  had 
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alike  forsaken  it.  Yet  the  struggle  begun  by  the  man  whom  its  walls 
had  protected  went  onward.  The  war  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League  of 
the  German  Princes  against  Emperor  Charles  V,,  now  become  of 
middle  age,  morose  and  more  bigoted  than  ever,  ended  with  the  new 
faith  more  firmly  maintained,  but  far  from  being  established. 

Take  it  in  its  whole  aspect,  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  last  century 
was  perhaps  the  most  gloomy  and  disheartening  period  in  the  history 
of  Europe.  Only  in  England  civil  and  religious  liberty  flourished  ; 
but  there,  too,  revolutions  and  heavy  struggles  had  been  necessary  to 
secure  it.  In  Continental  Europe  was  little  toleration,  and  no  civil 
liberty  anywhere.  The  crushing  effects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had 
annihilated  all  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  ;  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture were  nearly  dead.  Of  this  most  fruitful  period  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  concentrated  despotism  and  the  assertion  of  the 
divine  .rights  of  rulers,  the  monarchs  had  not  been  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves. Feudalism,  it  is  true,  was  dead  as  regarded  security  of  life 
and  property ;  but  a  far  stronger  feudalism,  that  which  fettered  mind  and 
soul,  had  taken  its  place.  There  came  the  first  French  Revolution  to 
break  the  chains  ;  the  French  nation  reasserted  its  natural  rights  with 
a  youthful  vigor,  full  of  fanaticism  and  excesses  in  the  name  of  liberty 
it  is  true,  but  still  achieving  what  perhaps  could  not  have  been  done 
in  any  other  way :  the  deposition  of  oligarchy  and  seignorial  rights, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era  of  civil  and  religious  toleration 
and  liberty.  What  had  thus  begun  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
Helvetius,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire  in  other  lands,  with  purer  aims 
Jahn,  Arndt,  Fichte,  Luden,  Fries,  and  others,  had  taken  up  in  Ger- 
many, and  their  joint  efforts  for  the  illumination  of  the  nation  and  an 
understanding  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  peoples,  were  powerfully 
aided  by  Schiller,  in  whose  Wilhelm  Tell  all  that  is  great  and  noble 
lies  embodied.  The  example  of  the  struggling  Colonies  of  North 
America  had  likewise  exercised  the  most  potent  influence  ;  their  prac- 
tical demonstration  no  doubt  gave  the  basis  for  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. "* 

Among  the  youthful  portion  of  the  German  people,  the  students  in 
the  German  universities,  the  new  doctrines  made  at  once  rapid  head- 
way, and  they  led  the  column  for  the  regeneration  of  their  country. 

The  Germans  had  joyously  sacrificed  everything  for  the  liberation  of 
their  country  from  the  shackles  of  Napoleon.  When  needing  the 
people  for  the  preservation  of  their  thrones,  the  German  Princes  had 
made  the  most  liberal  promises  :  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  Germans  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire  and  a  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment were  to  be  fulfilled  as  soon  as  Napoleon  should  have  been 
conquered. 

"  The  German  people,"  says  Carl  Voelcker,  a  native  of  Germany, 
formerly  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  his  memoirs, 
"  waited  with  longing  for  the  decrees  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
which  were  to  determine  the  future  of  Germany.  But  month  after 
month  elapsed,  and  when  finally  the  Congress  met  in  October  1815, 
so  secret  and  resultless  were  its  sessions  that  hope  changed  to  bitter 
indifference.  The  constitution  which  had  been  promised  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  its  debates.     The  princes  and  ambassadors  were 
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regaled  with  endless  festivities  by  the  Austrian  court,  while  50,000 
Austrian  invalids  were  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
State's  recent  bankruptcy  had  thrown  thousands  into  poverty  and 
ruin.  Metternich,  the  President  of  the  Congress,  sought  but  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Russia  and  England,  and  conjointly  with  Tal- 
leyrand and  Montgelas  labored  for  the  enthralment  of  the  nations. 
However  secretly  the  transactions  were  conducted,  many  of  the  par- 
ticulars, and  especially  the  spirit  which  governed  the  assembly,  were 
fully  known.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  patriotism  left  in  the  breasts 
of  the  representatives  of  the  German  courts ;  every  prince  and  petty 
count  sought  but  personal  aggrandisement ;  none  thought  of  putting 
himself  under  a  constitutional  Emperor,  and  it  was  even  proposed  in 
secret  by  Metternich,  who  was  then  generally  known  as  '  Prince  Mid- 
night,' to  league  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  France,  the  Catholic  Powers, 
against  Protestant  Germany,  Prussia  and  the  North-German  States, 
for  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism." 

Many  German  students  had  fought  from  1813-15  in  the  volun- 
teer corps,  particularly  in  Luetzow's.  They  united  in  18 15  at  the 
University  of  Jena,  constituting  themselves  the  German  "  Burschen- 
schaft" — students'  union  —  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Empire  and  constitutional  government.  The 
18th  day  of  October,  18 17,  was  determined  upon  to  give  a  potent  ex- 
pression to  their  patriotic  impulses,  and  the  Castle  of  Wartburg 
selected  as  the  place  where  the  first  grand  assembly  of  the  German 
Students'  Union  was  to  be  held.  That  day  was  at  the  same  time  the 
third  centenary  of  the  Reformation  and  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
battle  of  Leipzic. 

However  pure  the  aims  of  these  young  men,  their  ideas  of  liberty 
and  the  way  to  attain  it  were  somewhat  fantastic ;  they  thought  of 
easy  accomplishment  what  it  had  taken  centuries  but  to  prepare,  and 
which  was  only  to  be  secured  by  subsequent  severe  struggles.  The 
older  men  of  Germany  could  lend  no  aid  to  them,  for  they  were 
wholly  without  definite  convictions  on  the  subject ;  yet  there  were 
some,  as  Schweizer,  the  author  of  the  first  liberal  constitution,  Kieser, 
Oken,  the  naturalist,  and  Fries,  all  of  them  professors  at  Jena,  who 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  students,  and  who,  had  they 
been  supported  in  their  advanced  views  by  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  of  their  class,  might  have  given  a  different  turn  to  the  de- 
plorable failure  of  this  first  union,  the  effects  of  which  were  to  post- 
pone the  cherished  aims  for  nearly  two  generations.  Still,  a  begin- 
ning had  been  made,  and  on  that  account  this  first  union  continued 
to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  the  students,  and  was  the  beacon 
around  which  they  gathered  in  subsequent  days,  and  from  which  may 
be  dated  the  efforts  to  re-establish  the  German  Empire. 

On  the  night  of  the  last  day  the  students  burned  the  works  of 
those  German  writers  who,  laboring  in  support  of  despotism,  were 
by  them  considered  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Germany.  Among 
them  were  those  of  Ancillon,  who  had  said,  "It  is  necessary  to 
govern  nations  like  children  " ;  of  Haller,  who  had  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  "The  people,  or  nation,  is  not  a  union  of  free  citizens,  but 
merely  an  aggregate  of  subordinates,  an  aggregate  of  men  bound  to 
10 
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certain  duties  and  services ;  the  sovereign  is  the  trunk  and  the  people 
constitute  the  branches";  of  Janke,  who  had  denounced  all  German 
patriots ;  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  Kamptz,  who  sought  to 
govern  Prussia  by  policemen  ;  of  Schmalz,  who  had  compared  the  war 
of  liberation  against  Napoleon  with  a  princely  hunter  slipping  his 
hounds  against  the  Frenchmen  ;  and  of  Kotzebue,  the  spy  of  Russia, 
and  of  all  men  the  most  detested  at  that  time.  Among  these  students 
was  Sand,  who  a  few  years  afterwards  assassinated  Kotzebue.  This 
fanatical  deed,  combined  with  the  extraordinary  excitement  which  the 
book-burning  occasioned  among  the  courts  and  their  supporters,  caused 
the  severest  measures  to  be  taken  against  the  students,  a  persecution 
equalling  that  of  the  Carbonari  in  Italy  by  Austria.  This  is  what 
Germans  term  the  first  great  "  reaction  "  from  popular  liberty  to  des- 
potism ;  it  continued  until  1848.  There  was  but  one  German  Prince 
who  fulfilled  the  promises  he  had  given  to  his  people,  and  we  must 
not  omit  this,  his  most  glorious  record.  It  was  Karl  August  of 
.Saxony,  the  fosterer  of  German  literature,  at  whose  court  were  assem- 
bled at  one  time  the  greatest  of  Germany's  intellectual  giants.  But 
times  have  since  changed  vastly  for  the  better.  The  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  First  Students'  Union  was  celebrated  at  Wartburg  Castle,  October 
18,  1867.  Thousands  from  all  parts  of  Germany  assembled  there,  and 
again  expression  was  given  to  the  aspirations  of  181 7,  but  in  a 
higher  and  purer  form.  These  hopes,  and  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  were  to  be  fully  realised  in  the  year  in  which  we  write,  187 1, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  and  of  a  constitutional 
government  throughout  the  land.  It  is  by  the  events  rapidly  sketched 
in  these  lines,  and  which  may  seem  but  a  slender  thread,  that  the 
history  of  Wartburg  is  forever  interwoven  in  the  record  of  Gerrnan 
history. 

VI. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  a  walk  through  the  castle.  Within  one 
hour  the  traveller  may  reach  it  from  the  station  at  Eisenach,  on  the 
Thuringian  railway.  Already  from  that  city  he  will  have  glimpses  of 
it ;  soon,  through  wood  and  over  forest-meadow,  he  stands  surprised 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  eminence  which  is  crowned  by  the  castle,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  is  within  the  courts  of  the  palace.  From  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  to  the  year  1847  the  castle  was  very  much 
neglected,  when  the  present  Grand-Duke  of  .Saxony  determined  to 
restore  this  ancient  relic  to  its  former  splendor.  For  twenty  years 
the  restoration  progressed  under  the  supervision  of  «the  eminent 
architect,  Rietgen,  and  was  completed  on  the  eighth  centenary,  28th 
August,  1867,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  plans  and 
descriptions  as  found  in  the  grand-ducal  archives.  Nowhere  in 
Germany  can  the  traveller  obtain  a  more  faithful  representation  of 
medireval  architecture  than  by  visiting  Wartburg  Castle. 

The  plateau  upon  which  it  stands  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  ellip- 
soid, some  400  feet  long  by  120  feet  wide.  Like  all  similar  jorincely 
castles  of  the  olden  time,  it  consists  of  a  front  and  main  palace.  The 
former  is   overshadowed   by  the  entrance-tower,   and    embraces  the 
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knights'  quarters  and  stables.  Between  the  front  and  main  palaces  are 
on  the  right  hand  the  "  Dirnitz,"  the  palace  for  the  young  princes  and 
princesses  ;  on  the  left  hand  is  the  "  Kemenate,"  or  palace  of  the 
Landgravines.  This  is  crowned  by  the  large  watch-tower,  the 
"  Bergfried."  The  main  palace  consists  of  the  "  High  House,"  the 
palace  of  the  Landgraves.  Adjoining,  somewhat  lower  than  the 
general  surface  of  the  plateau,  is  the  "  Zwinger,"  or  Dungeon-Tower, 
the  second  in  size  of  the  three  castle-towers. 

Let  us  enter  the  three-storied  main  palace.  The  fa9ade  turned 
toward  the  castle-court  is  broken  by  elegantly-rounded  pillared  arcades. 
The  ceiling  of  the  first  story  rests  upon  heavy  stone  pillars  ;  an  open 
walk  or  corridor  runs  along  it ;  it  contains  the  general  refectory  of 
the  castle,  in  ancient  times  used  as  a  general  sitting  and  assembly- 
room  ;  it  is  strictly  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century.  Next  to  it  are 
the  women's  hall  and  the  kitchen.  Formerly,  before  the  restoration, 
the  women's  hall  was  occupied  by  the  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable  collection  of  armor  and  antiquities  now  removed  to  a  special 
hall  opposite  the  High  House.  Returning  to  the  castle-court,  we  enter, 
ascending  a  granite  staircase,  the  main  entrance  to  the  second  story. 
Through  an  ante-chamber  we  step  into  the  Hall  of  the  Landgraves, 
the  furniture  of  which  is  of  surpassing  richness.  The  ceiling  is  sup- 
ported by  one  magnificent  Byzantine  pillar,  and  a  frieze  running  along 
the  walls  represents  seven  prominent  scenes,  by  Schwind,  from  the 
lives  of  the  Landgraves.  Next  we  come  to  the  celebrated  Mmstrel. 
or  Banquetting-hall,  where  the  "  Singerkriec "  took  place ;  the 
decorations  of  which  bring  before  us  those  times  with  unexpected 
vividness,  and  recall  whatever  remembrances  we  may  have  of  medieval 
song,  story,  and  valor.  The  ceiling  is  of  carved  oak,  the  floor  inlaid 
with  wonderful  designs  in  mosaic  ;  on  the  walls  hang  costly  tapestries, 
adorned  with  embroidered  representations  of  the  history  of  the  burg. 
A  large  fresco-painting  by  Schwind  depicts  the  Singerkriec.  The 
throne  in  this  hall  is  a  masterpiece  of  decorative  art  by  Hofmann,  in 
the  form  of  a  bower  covered  with  roses,  into  which  the  figures  of  the 
six  Minnesingers  are  introduced. 

Through  the  "  Gallery  of  Elizabeth,"  in  which  we  contemplate  six' 
magnificent  pictures  by  Schwind,  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Saint, 
with  seven  medallions  from  the  same  master's  hand  showing  the 
seven  works  of  mercy  exemplified  in  Elizabeth's  life,  we  enter  the 
Chapel.  Here  we  find  frescos  from  the  time  of  Frederick  with  the 
Bitten  Cheek ;  the  glass-paintings  of  the  windows  dace  from  the  same 
period  and  are  very  beautiful.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  exactly 
as  it  was  in  1300.  In  it  Luther  preached  almost  daily  while  he  so- 
journed in  the  castle. 

The  third  story  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  armorial  and  ceremonial 
halls.  Ludwig  I.  erected,  and  Frederick  of  the  Bitten  Cheek  reno- 
vated it  after  the  fire  of  1317.  The  prevalent  splendor  in  this  hall  is 
almost  excessive.  The  dome-like  roof  is  borne  by  sixteen  main  sup- 
ports, forming  as  many  fields.  This  dome  is  designed  to  represent 
the  starry  vault  of  heaven,  and,  as  in  the  chapel,  golden  glittering 
stars  shine  from  a  deep-blue  sky.  The  sixteen  main  supports,  in  the 
spirit   of    ancient    times,    symbolically    depict    the    development   of 
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Christian  faith  up  to  the  Crusades.  Each  one  of  the  exquisitely 
chiselled  arched  windows  of  the  hall  opens  to  the  beholder  the 
prospect  into  as  many  varied  landscapes  and  distant  views  of  the  rich 
Thuringian  country  spread  out  far  below.  The  northern  side  of  the 
hall  is  covered  with  symbolical  representations  by  Welter,  and  his- 
torical portraits  by  Kaulbach,  around  the  princely  tribune,  the  throne 
of  the  Landgraves.  The  western  side  is  broken  by  a  double  colon- 
nade or  gallery.  From  it  we  enter  the  "  Kemenate,"  a  magnificent 
suite  of  rooms  in  modern  style,  for  the  members  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
family,  who  during  the  summer  months  reside  here  for  a  season. 
We  finally  ascend  the  watch-tower,  from  the  pinnacle  of  which  in 
summer  or  in  winter,  in  rain  and  in  sunshine,  we  may  behold  land- 
scapes from  the  contemplation  of  which  no  visitor  will  turn  without 
regret. 

Opposite  the  "Kemenate"  is  the  "Dirnitz,"  below  it  the  Armorial 
hall  proper,  containing  one  of  the  richest  collections  in  the  world. 
The  visitor  will  be  particularly  struck  by  two  suits  of  armor,  one 
inlaid  with  gold,  of  Ferrara  workmanship,  the  armor  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France  ;  the  other,  that  of  a  gigantic  knight,  some  eight  feet  high,  on 
each  side  of  whom  is  a  small  boy's  complete  armor.  They  are  those 
of  the  robber-knight,  Kunz  of  Kaufifungen,  and  of  the  Saxon  princes 
Ernest  and  Albert,  the  ancestors  of  the  now  ruling  Saxon  houses  ; 
whom  the  writer's  ancestor,  brave  Knight  Triller,  saved  from  the 
clutches  of  the  robber-baron. 

Ere  we  leave  the  castle-court  we  will  look  into  the  "  Knights' 
Demesne,''  in  which  knightly  visitors  were  hospitably  entertained.  In 
the  upper  story  is  Luther's  room.  It  is  to  Americans,  perhaps,  of 
greater  interest  than  anything  in  the  castle.  There  is  the  bulky 
ashen-table  whereon  he  wrote ;  his  arm-chair,  inkstand,  and  the  ink- 
spots  ;  his  wardrobe,  footstool,  and  his  Bible,  from  which  he  translated, 
a  heavy,  ponderous  volume  with  brass  clasps,  and  annotated  on  almost 
every  page  with  a  small  clear  writing,  that  of  the  Refornw^r  himself. 
On  the  walls  hang  the  portraits  of  Luther  painted  by  his  friend 
Lucas  Cranach,  the  same  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and 
those  of  Luther's  parents,  painted  by  Kranach  the  younger.  Outside 
cf  Luther's  cell  is  the  narrow  passage  by  which  Margaret  escaped, 
and  the  window  through  which  she  was  lowered  by  the  ass-driver 
when  she  escaped  from  the  murderous  hands  of  Albrecht  the  Wicked. 

Thus  as  we  to-day  see  the  castle  it  was  opened  to  the  world,  with 
princely  generosity,  on  the  28th  August,  1867,  by  Charles  Alexander, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxony.  That  day  was  one  of  the  most  festive 
of  modern  Germany,  and  many  thousands  of  visitors,  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  even,  graced  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  eighth  centenary  of  this  memorable  castle.  One  of 
its  peculiar  features  was  a  "banquet  of  Wartburg,"  as  in  mediaeval 
ages  ;  there  were  on  the  bill  of  fare  "  Kunigliche  Kraftbrue " — 
"  royally  strengthening  soup";  "  Salm  mit  agraz  " — "  curiously  prepared 
salmon ; "  "  schwer  ohsenbraten  mit  gemuese  allerlei " — "  roast-beef  of 
heavy  oxen  with  vegetables  of  all  kinds;"  "  pasteten  von  schunken, 
phawen,  awerhahn  und  fasan  uf  Krychische  Wise  ucgezieret" — 
"pastry   of  ham,    pheasant,   wild   hens   and   pheasants    adorned    in 
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Grecian  style ; "  "  Nurenberger  honigkuchen,  waffelfladen,  auch 
ingeber  in  honig  " — "  Nuremberg  ginger-cakes,  with  honey  and  'slap- 
jacks ' ;"  and  "  vil  vin  mit  Blume  " — "  much  of  old  wine  " —  was  not 
forgotten.  The  musical  "Oratorium"  by  the  celebrated  composer 
Liszt,  "  Saint  Elizabeth,"  was  the  central  feature  of  the  celebration, 
the  great  beauties  of  v/hich  we  must  leave  our  musical  readers  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves. 

This,  in  rapid  sketches  of  the  pen,  is,  we  are  aware,  but  a  very 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  picture  ofthe  events  associated  with  Wartburg 
Castle  ;  yet  of  more  than  ordinary  length  already  for  a  magazine 
article,  on  a  subject  for  which  no  immediate  interest  is  felt  by  American 
readers  generally.  We  have,  however,  purposly  selected  such  a 
subject,  in  order  to  create  such  interest  in  the  minds  of  our  younger 
generation;  and  our  object  would  be  fully  attained  if  such  were  in 
some  measure  the  case.  We  are  apt,  in  this  country,  to  confine  our 
historical  studies  to  American  and  English  events.  However  natural 
this  may  be,  it  is  not  commendable ;  and  in  it  we  may  seek  the  cause 
of  many  of  our  popular  and  erroneous  judgments  in  regard  to  the 
history  and  character  of  foreign  nations.  This  fault  is  not  a  sectional 
one  ;  it  is  national.  There  is  nothing  which  could  nurture  an  over- 
weening national  self-esteem  more  than  a  neglect  of  the  study  of 
general  history ;  we  mean  a  thorough  and  critical  study  of  some  great 
event,  not  any  mere  desultory  reading;  and  there  is  nothing,  if  we 
avoid  this  neglect,  which  will  sooner  open  our  eyes  to  our  own  national 
defects  and  shortcomings,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would  bring 
out  in  the  strongest  relief  those  of  our  national  features  of  which  we 
may  justly  be  proud. 

F.  S.,  late  Col.  C.  S.  A. 


CHRISTMAS  MOONLIGHT  MASKING,  AND   WHAT 
CAME   OF   IT. 


T 


^HERE'S  no  use  trying  to  tell  what  a  bright,  gay,  sunshiny  little 
_^  beauty  and  imp  of  mischief  Hennie  Daylesford  was,  how  fas- 
cinating the  delight  she  took  in  being  admired,  how  flattering  the  tri- 
umphant gleam  of  her  eye  at  a  neatly-turned  compliment.  Coquetry 
was  peculiarly  charming  in  her,  because  her  appreciation  of  an  ad- 
mirer's devotion  was  so  vivid  and  unmistakable.  The  elasticity  of 
her  little  person  lent  an   additional  grace  to  every  ardent,  emphatic 
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expression  of  pleasure  which  came  from  her  lips  ;  for  her  quick  move- 
ments, as  she  turned  to  thank  any  one  who  gratified  her,  or  gave  one 
of  her  pretty  little  mock  bows,  seemed  to  announce  an  instinctive 
eagerness  to  please.  Her  little  elfin  face,  brunette  with  rich  rose 
tints,  bright  hazel  eyes  that  could  open  so  wide  when  the  affectation 
of  childish  astonishment  was  a  point  she  wanted  to  make,  flexible 
lips  that  twisted  into  the  oddest  or  the  sweetest  shapes  at  pleasure, 
pert  but  decidedly  impressive  little  nose,  and  funny  little  forehead 
that  had  wrinkles  of  pretended  seriousness  when  only  madcap  schemes 
were  occupying  the  little  head,  this  girlish,  yet  womanish  face,  I  say, 
was  a  study  to  many  a  youngster  in  the  old  College  quadrangle,  and 
to  some  of  the  more  settled  young  men  of  the  town  too.  A  study  to 
them,  and  a  mystery  to  most  of  them,  no  doubt ;  though  there  was 
one,  a  young  lawyer  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the  family,  who 
thought  he  had  fully  divined  what  myster}'-  there  was,  and  that  he 
could  capture  the  heart  whose  quaint,  wayward  thoughts  lit  with  so 
many  lights  that  capricious  and  changeful  little  face.  He  had  fancied 
that  the  very  energy  and  joyous  life  of  her  nature  indicated  a  tender 
heart  and  rich  capacity  for  love,  young  as  the  little  charmer  was  ; 
and,  fearful  that  growing  knowledge  of  her  powers  and  long  practice 
of  coquetry  might  harden  the  heart  and  smother  the  proneness  of  her 
nature  to  seek  and  return  warm  affection,  he  was  eager  to  take  her 
heart  by  surprise  before  the  change  could  come.  But  perhaps  there 
were  others  besides  Mr.  Henry  Ashley  quite  as  anxious  to  have  a 
private  audience  of  this  charming  little  Henrietta,  and  likely  to  be 
very  much  in  his  way  when  he  would  try  to  contrive  a  conference 
apart  from  others.  Certainly  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  chance  for  most 
of  her  admirers  as  yet,  for  even  her  sister  up  to  the  morning  of  this 
Christmas  Eve  has  been  inclined  to  think  Hennie  still  heart-free, 
beyond  a  decidedly  strong  liking  for  that  handsome  young  Senior, 
Phil  Carter,  and  that  brilliant  chum  of  his,  Henry  Warmer,  and  that 
witty,  mischief-loving,  satirical  Basil  Tressyllyan,  and  her  young 
cousin  of  the  Sophomores,  Julian  Scott.  As  for  Ashley,  tny  partic- 
ular favorite,  except  that  Hennie  admired  his  rather  distinguished 
manners  in  society,  and  had  a  hearty  respect  for  him  as  a  rising  young 
lawyer  of  acknowledged  abilities  and  a  gentleman  of  very  large  at- 
tainments, her  sister  Lucy  thought  that  she  did  not  count  him  among 
her  special  gallants  at  all.  Indeed  he  seemed  rather  to  be  paying 
greater  attentions  to  Lucy,  and  always  sought  her  out  in  every  social 
gathering,  as  their  tastes  were  in  many  respects  congenial. 

Now,  if  I  found  a  difficulty  in  giving  any  satisfactory  impression  of 
the  younger  sister,  and  shrank  from  the  attempt,  conscious  that  no 
words  of  mine  could  fully  embody  a  vision  of  that  freakish  yet  deep 
and  strong  nature,  that  brilliant  charm  of  person  which  yet  was 
neither  in  strictness  beauty  nor  grace,  but  just  a  strangely  radiant 
gleam  of  fascination  through  form  and  feature  :  how  shall  I  picture 
to  you  the  more  spiritual  charm  of  Lucy's  person  and  character  ? 
Her  features  were  not  so  good,  her  animation  a  far  rarer  thing  and 
but  seldom  so  transfiguring,  so  wondrously  beautifying  as  Hennie's  ; 
but  her  eyes  were  infinitely  tenderer,  and  at  times  there  was  a  sweet- 
ness in  them  which  was  like  an  ecstasy  of  love  and  trust.     That 
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naughty  dog,  Tressyllyan,  wlio  was  but  too  apt  to  sneer  at  everything 
under  heaven,  said  once  of  them  when  he  had  seen  them  full  of  this 
true  light  of  the  woman-soul,  that  they  would  sober  a  drunkard  and 
teach  a  murderer  love  for  mankind,  for  one  glance  from  them  had 
urged  that  selfish  little  brute,  Halsey  Williams,  to  lend  him  his  bit  of 
wax  when  the  floor  was  not  smooth  enough  for  comfortable  dancing 
and  he  wished  to  wax  the  soles  of  his  gaiters.  I  have  myself  seen 
a  look  of  hers  melt  Joe  Tibbetts  so  that  he  consented  to  play  for 
the  Lancers  after  three  in  the  morning  and  when  Joe  had  drunk  every 
drop  of  the  drink  allowed  him  an  hour  before.  She  could  do  anything 
with  those  eyes  of  hers,  except  keep  her  sister  from  putting  poor  Jimmie 
Gilbert  through  the  last  agony  but  one  of  a  desperate  flirtation.  To 
do  Hennie  justice,  she  fled  like  a  frightened  fawn  from  the  pain  of 
giving  a  downright  refusal,  though  it  now  and  then  came  upon  her 
unawares. 

Connected  with  Lucy's  tender  sweetness  of  eyes  as  closely  as  cause 
is  with  effect,  was  a  wonderful  power  of  giving  her  whole  sympathy  to 
those  who  sought  to  interest  her.  Except  one  girl,  one  unmarried 
woman,  and  one  widow,  she  was  the  best  listener  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
known  her  listen  to  one  old  proser  after  another  with  an  absorbed 
attention  w^hich  certainly  must  have  been  the  most  bewitching  flattery 
in  the  world.  How  do  they  manage  to  do  it,  these  engaging  mistresses 
of  the  art  of  charming  .■'  Most  people  attempting  it  would  in  five 
minutes  begin  to  get  angry  at  the  monopoly  of  conversation,  in  half 
an  hour  yawn  from  sheer  weariness,  in  a  little  longer  time  wear  an 
abstracted  air  convicting  them  of  having  their  minds  far  away,  or  in 
the  course  of  a  long  evening  of  anxious  effort  to  appear  interested 
would  stiffen  into  the  blank  look  of  evident  miser}^.  Some  persons, 
eager  to  show  their  interest  in  the  subjects,  but  blinded  by  egotism, 
would  fight  for  the  talk,  forgetful  of  the  egotism  of  the  other  party, 
and  rashly  finish  sentences  which  Mr.  Proser  had  put  oft'  finishing 
expressly  to  affix  the  point  of  his  remarks  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
But  these  queens  of  fascination  seem  really  entertained,  and  doubt- 
less are  entertained  themselves  with  the  exquisite  art  which  they  are 
busy  in  creating,  for  it  is  a  rare  and  admirable  work  of  genius  to 
express,  with  every  feature  and  every  movement  of  hand  and  head, 
assent,  amusement,  closely  current  sympathy,  anticipative  delight, 
and  the  thousand  differing  forms  of  expression  which  show  that  the 
listener  is  with  the  speaker  heart  and  soul,  while  a  few  words  dropped 
here  and  there  encourage  him  to  still  further  talk,  softly  insinuate 
doubt,  or  diffidently  suggest  modification.  Such  interest  is  more 
powerful  in  securing  devotion  than  all  the  gay  wit,  graceful  badinage, 
imploring  glances,  sentimental  effusiveness,  or  sensible  talk  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  on  her  first  entrance  into  society  Lucy  had  tried  the 
last  on  Bob  Collins,  the  best  waltzer  in  College,  and  on  Phil  Carter 
before  he  devoted  himself  to  Hennie,  and  on  Phil's  brother,  Junius 
Brutus,  the  great  debater  of  the  Chevalier  Debating  Society,  and, 
indeed,  on  many  others ;  and,  alas  !  they  all  fled  from  her  aghast  as 
of  the  grave  and  learned  sort,  and  left  her  to  that  wretched,  rhyming, 
pastoral  youth,  Myers  Morrison,  who  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle,  and 
tangled  his  foot  in  her  dress  the  first  time  she  danced  with  him.     The 
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most  charitable  soul  in  the  world,  knowing  how  much  he  bored  her, 
would  have  forgiven  her  the  gleam  of  malicious  glee  that  played  in 
her  eyes  when  the  wo-begone  creature  rose  from  the  floor  with  a 
bruised  nose  and  scratched  visage.  She  studied  character  after  this, 
and  conversed  accordingly. 

But  a  truce  to  all  this  long  preamble.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
both  Lucy  and  Hennie  Daylesford  were  remarkably  fine  girls,  to 
whom  the  Professor,  their  father,  had  given  an  excellent  training, 
mental,  moral,  and  social  ;  that  they  had  many  admirers  among  the 
young  gentlemen  both  of  the  College  and  of  the  town,  and  several 
warm  friends  of  their  own  sex,  particularly  Julia,  Grace,  and  Annie 
Fenton,  Dr.  Fenton's  daughters,  who  were  almost  always  with  Lucy, 
and  that  blue-eyed  beauty,  Rose  Summers,  who  was  an  inseparable 
and  devoted  friend  of  Hennie's ;  and  lastly,  that  all  these  young 
people  had  determined  to  thoroughly  enjoy  this  Christmas  season. 

The  morning  of  Christmas  Eve  there  was  a  great  gathering  of 
most  of  the  sociable  young  people  of  the  town  at  the  Episcopal 
church,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  in  preparation  for  the  Christmas 
services  with  green  foliage  of  all  sorts.  The  Daylesfords,  Fentons, 
and  the  Summers  family  were  all  of  this  church,  and  of  course 
brought  a  great  following  of  young  men  with  them.  While  in  the 
churchyard  weaving  wreaths,  the  young  people  planned  proceedings 
for  the  evening.  The  programme  finally  arranged  and  fully  decided 
upon  was  to  have  a  wild,  roughly-arrayed,  grotesque,  and  picturesque 
mock  masquerade  in  the  clear  frosty  moonlight ;  gathering,  in  hastily 
gotten-up  costumes,  assumed  only  for  disguise  and  merriment  and  not 
for  elegance,  at  the  Daylesford  house,  where  all  would  unmask  that 
they  might  know  one  another,  and  then  replacing  their  disguises, 
wander  with  fantastic  music  and  loud  fanfaronades  from  house  to 
house  of  their  friends,  mystifying  them  as  much  as  possible,  partaking 
of  those  refreshments  which  would  be  sure  to  be  ready  for  all  comers 
on  Christmas  Eve  ;  dancing  wherever  it  might  be  convenient  to  do 
so,  and  breaking  up  finally  at  what  time  and  place  might  suit  the 
whim  of  each  particular  little  party  of  the  whole  body  of  mummers. 
The  arrangements  were  thorough  and  complete.  The  day  was  passed 
by  many  in  contriving  costumes,  by  the  young  ladies  in  plentiful  talk 
besides,  and  large  anticipation  of  fun,  and  by  some  of  the  young  men 
in  fervid  longings  that  they  might  find  or  make  the  opportunity  to 
say  and  hear  certain  decisive  words.  For  several  of  them  were  very 
far  gone  in  love. 

Now  I  am  going  to  dwell  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  costumes 
and  the  merriment,  the  dancing  and  feasting,  the  talk  here  and  the 
talk  there,  the  guesses,  the  blunders,  the  buffooneries,  the  torchlight 
procession  down  the  main  walk  of  the  Campus,  which  at  a  given 
signal,  when  the  mummers  and  maskers  neared  the  great  tank  in 
which  the  swans  and  the  gold  fish  were  kept,  became  a  moonlight 
procession,  all  the  torches  hissing  out  suddenly  and  together  their 
fiery  life  in  the  water.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  all  these  things, 
because  they  would  only  delay  me  and  needlessly  prolong  this  little 
sketch,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  tell  of  two  or  three  courtships, 
hurried  on  and  in  a  great  measure  instigated  by  these  very  Christmas 
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facilities  for  such  doings.  Let  them  be  warnings  to  young  men  and 
young  ladies  how  they  take  egg-nogg,  moonhght,  general  confusion, 
and  masking  together  in  one  mixed  dose.  Some  of  these  courtships, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  saw  and  heard,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  One 
I  was  told  about  by  the  unfortunate  party.  One  I  incited  and  helped 
on  ;  and  then  I  consoled  the  vanquished  assailant  and  persuaded 
him  to  try  again.  One  does  not  live  beyond  two  generations  without 
many  times  witnessing  such  distresses,  whether  summoned  to  apply  the 
balm  of  comfort  to  them  or  not. 

Henry  Ashley,  who  had  received  an  invitation  to  join  the  masquer- 
ading party,  sitting  in  his  office  that  morning,  came  to  the  fixed 
resolution  to  do  his  utmost  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  somewhat 
irregular  siege  he  had  been  making  for  some  time  to  the  heart  of  his 
little  charmer.  He  was  thoroughly  in  love,  and  his  good  sense  told 
him  that  he  must  make  use  of  the  first  good  occasion  which  presented 
itself,  or  he  would  soon  find  that  the  bird  had  flitted  out  of  reach  of 
all  his  toils.  He  was  sure  that  she  suited  him  exactly.  Though 
cheerful,  his  natural  disposition  was  sedate,  and  his  tastes  prompted 
him  to  sedentary  and  in  the  main  solitary  pursuits.  Such  a  lively, 
joyous,  exuberant  spirit  as  Hennie's  was  the  very  one  to  match  with 
his  equable  temperament.  His  cultivated  mind  would  find  in  her 
quick  instinct  for  every  form  of  intellectual  acquirements  ready 
sympathy  and  generous  stimulus.  He  thought  he  recognised  in  her 
that  thoroughly  feminine  capacity  for  ardent  devotion  to  one  she 
loved  which  would  assure  him  of  a  warmly  willing  and  intelligent 
helper  in  his  already  clearly  defined  plan  for  life-work,  and  of  a  wife 
at  his  side  whose  ambition  for  him, would  be  ever  fresh  and  winged 
when  his  own  might  be  prone  to  flag.  He  thought  of  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  she  would  brighten  and  bless  life  for  him,  console  and 
refresh  him  in  hours  of  weariness  and  discouragement  and  failure, 
gladden  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  and  enhance  every  triumph  a 
thousandfold  with  the  fulness  of  her  joy.  He  thought  of  the  many 
raptures  of  that  double  life  which  with  such  a  second  self  would  be  his, 
and  he  vowed  to  himself  that  he  would  secure  this  happiness  to-night 
if  he  could. 

Rather  different  musings  were  those  which  passed  through  the 
mind  of  young  Carter.  Phil  was  a  capital  fellow  of  fine  parts, 
spoiled  by  his  good  looks.  Had  he  been  a  tolerably  ugly  youngster, 
or  even  ordinary  looking,  he  would  no  doubt  have  done  infinitely 
better  both  in  his  College  career  and  in  after-life.  His  mind,  though 
neither  deep  nor  broad,  was  quick  and  showy ;  and  in  this  various 
world  of  ours  many  a  shallow  stream,  by  making  more  noise,  attracts 
more  attention  than  one  that  covers  far  more  ground  or  has  much 
greater  depth.  With  a  good  memory  and  great  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, and  plenty  of  good  nature,  he  had  also  been  endowed  with  con- 
siderable ambition.  But  his  face  and  figure,  which  were  really 
strikingly  handsome,  had  given  him  so  great  a  taste  for  enjoying  the 
impression  he  made  in  society  on  many  of  the  young  girls  he  met 
there,  and  in  the  course  of  time  so  great  a  tendency  for  imagining 
himself  irresistible,  that  he  had  by  the  time  he  reached  his  senior 
year  become  quite  a  coxcomb  ;  and,  after  that,  there  was  not  really 
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much  to  be  made  of  him.  Tressyllyan's  witticisms  at  his  expense, 
and  the  good-natured  teasing  of  his  chum,  somewhat  kept  his  vanity 
in  check  ;  but  the  notion  was  very  strong  in  his  mind  that  he  had  but 
to  speak  and  he  could  have  the  delighted  consent  of  either  of  the 
belles  of  the  Campus.  He  was  still  uncertain  which  of  the  two, 
Hennie  or  Lucy,  he  fancied  himself  in  love  with ;  but  as  Hennie. 
being  the  gayest,  the  prettiest,  and  the  youngest,  was  most  followed 
after  and  had  the  largest  band  of  devoted  admirers  among  his  fellows, 
vanity  made  him  give  her  the  preference.  Being  of  a  most  com- 
municative nature,  he  had  often  discussed  his  feelings  with,  or  rather 
io  his  friend  Warner,  the  leader  of  the  College  in  scholastic  attain- 
ments, and  naturally  warmed  himself  by  his  very  talk  into  stronger 
feelings.  Warner  listened  to  him  with  a  covert  smile,  amused  at  a 
vehemence  which  he  knew  from  past  experiences  of  his  enthusiasms 
was  not  very  deep.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  took  rather  a 
mischievous  pleasure  in  stimulating  him,  by  remarks  about  the 
apparent  preferences,  now  of  one  young  lady,  now  of  the  other,  to 
making  a  shrewd  venture  of  his  fate  with  one  or  the  other  —  perhaps 
with  the  charitable  hope  that  his  rejection  might  in  some  measure 
subdue  the  ardor  of  his  vanity.  On  this  particular  day,  when  Phil 
came  to  him  with  effusive  declarations  of  his  determination  to  give 
Miss  Hennie  the  honor  of  engaging  herself  to  him  that  very  night, 
Warner  did  not  think  it  at  all  incumbent  on  him  to  volunteer  the 
information  that  he  too  was  resolved  to  seek  out  an  opportunity, 
during  the  confusion  of  the  moonlight  sally,  of  saying  to  the  same 
little  lady  that  he  loved  her  fervently  and  begged  her  to  be  his. 
Confident  enough  in  his  way  too,  he  half  resolved  to  let  Phil  try  first, 
and  then  make  his  little  speech. 

Meanwhile,  was  no  one  resolving  to  pay  the  same  compliment  to 
Lucy.?  Was  she  so  completely  shut  out  of  view  by  the  little  figure  of 
her  sister  ?  Surely  not.  In  the  first  place  there  wer'e  two  resolute 
to  ask  her  that  night  who  never  got  a  chance,  and  whose  names 
therefore  need  not  be  mentioned  on  this  occasion  at  all.  There  was 
another  too  who  had  not  the  least  thought  of  such  a  catastrophe  as 
courtship  in  broad  daylight,  but  whom  at  night  untoward  circum- 
stances betrayed  to  the  little  rascal  of  the  bow  and  caused  to  bite  the 
dust.  The  only  consolation  he  had  was  that  the  prettiest  little  foot 
in  the  State  had  upset  him. 

There  were  others,  too.  Junius  Brutus  Carter,  who  had  begun  has 
collegiate  career  as  a  florid  and  highly  declamatory  orator,  had  come 
up  also  from  the  country  with  a  prodigious  infatuation  for  the  Byron ic 
ideal  of  woman ;  and  Lucy  had  shocked  him  greatly  by  appearing  to 
know  something  and  to  think  a  little,  and  indeed  had  gone  so  far  in 
those  "salad  days  when  she  was  green  in  judgment"  as  to  engage  a 
little  in  literary  talk  in  his  astonished  presence.  Attracted  to  her  at 
first  by  that  sweet  womanly  look  in  her  fresh  young  face,  he  had 
quickly  retreated  when  he  found  her  like  his  idol  Byron's  "  pet 
aversions."  But  much  eloquent  talk  of  Warner's,  and  his  brother 
Phil's  constant  prating  in  favor  of  intellectual  women,  had  gradually 
effected  a  change  in  the  views  of  Junius  Brutus,  and  he  now  began  to 
pay  as  devoted  attention  to  Lucy  as  he  had  formerly  run   horrified 
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away  from  her ;  and,  as  he  really  talked  well  for  a  young  man,  Lucy 
seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  his  society. 

There  was  also  a  young  planter  of  the  neighborhood  who  managed 
to  come  into  town  to  most  of  the  festivities  enjoyed  by  the  young 
people,  and  who  intended  taking  part  in  the  Christmas  Eve  jollifica- 
tion expressly  with  the  hope  of  winning  Lucy's  consent  to  take  charge 
of  himself  and  his  country  establishment.  She  had  known  him  from 
childhood  and  had  a  high  regard  for  him,  and  it  is  certain  that  her 
parents  would  have  cordially  approved  this  match,  if  she  could  have 
found  it  in  her  heart  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  Richard  Fortescue. 
But  strong  regard  does  not  necessitate  love,  although  it  is  a  great  help 
towards  its  birth. 

Well,  night  came  at  last,  and  with  it  came  the  revellers,  trooping  in 
pairs' or  singly  or  in  large  groups  into  the  Professor's  house.  There 
were  only,  however,  about  fifteen  couples,  and  there  was  therefore 
abundance  of  room  for  them.  There  was  every  variety  of  fantastic 
costume.  Puss  in  Boots,  Little  Hunchback,  Hogginarmo,  White  Cat, 
Yellow  Dwarf,  Miggs,  Knave  of  Hearts,  Bottom,  Friar  Tuck,  Old 
King  Cole,  Polly  Anthus,  Headsman,  Bluebeard,  Nectabanus,  Princess 
Papillette,  Old  Jane,  Mrs.  Partington,  Merry  Andrew,  Bob  O'Link, 
Master  of  the  Revels,  Lo  the  Poor  Indian,  Ignis  Fatuus,  and  so  on, 
all  devoted  to  the  genius  of  absurdities  and  inspired  by  Momus  and 
Mischief.  Color,  cut  and  quantit}^  of  dress  were  diversified  by  all 
forms  of  extravagance ;  and  the  babel  of  sounds  was  as  uncouth  and 
monstrous  as  the  style  and  bearing  of  the  motley  assemblage. 

But  I  promised  not  to  dwell  too  curiously  on  these  matters  of 
detail.  Imagine  then  the  general  clatter,  chattering  and  confusion  ; 
the  fun  of  first  meeting,  guesses  and  questionings  and  stout  assevera- 
tions being  bandied  about  promiscuously ;  the  coffee  drinking  and 
chocolate  drinking  at  the  worthy  Professor's ;  the  temporary  un- 
masking, with  shouts  of  recognition  and  ejaculations  of  astonishment ; 
the  compliments  to  the  young  ladies  and  the  arrangements  for  going 
in  pairs  ;  the  mutual  congratulations  on  the  fine,  keen,  fresh  air  and 
the  beautiful,  early  moonlight.  Imagine  all  these  doings  indoors, 
and  then  the  sallying  forth  of  all  the  mummers  and  maskers  ;  the 
old  shoe  thrown  after  them  from  the  door  by  Maum  Sylvie  "  for  luck  ; "' 
the  streaming  of  the  torches  through  the  noble  avenue  of  ancient 
elms  ;  the  sound  of  drum  and  fife  and  flute  and  fiddle,  with  the 
clashing  of  cymbals  and  the  ringing  of  bells  ;  the  strong,  sustained 
growl  of  John  Shafton's  deep  bass  voice,  keeping  time  in  a  sort  of 
hoarse  thunder  with  Willie  Daylesford's  falsetto  singing  a  hunting- 
song  ;  the  simultaneous  plunge  of  the  torches  into  the  great  tank 
when  the  procession  had  reached  that  point.  Imagine  the  trooping 
into  the  house  of  one  friend  after  another ;  the  feigned  voices,  shrill, 
nasal,  drawling,  muttering,  or  using  only  whispers;  the  innumerable 
guessings  and  questionings  of  each  household,  and  the  occasional 
discoveries,  with  now  and  then  an  awkward  and  involuntary  self- 
revelation  ;  the  confusion  and  the  occasional  exchanges  of  costume 
which  bewildered  and  deceived  even  fellow-maskers ;  the  tasting  of 
cake,  wine,  egg-nogg,  toddy,  truffles,  or  candy  at  each  house  ;  the  gay 
dancing;  the   "Come,  jolly  landlord,  fill  your  flowing  bowl"  which 
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burst  from  the  lips  of  the  College  glee-club  as  the  members  separated 
from  the  ladies  to  dance  in  circle  on  the  green ;  the  comical  speech 
made  to  the  maskers  by  Dr.  Winter,  the  great  metaphysician  ;  the 
eloquent  nonsense  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  ladies  by  the  gallants 
accompanying  each  respectively.  It  is  easy  for  the  reader  to  imagine 
all  this,  and  a  vast  deal  more,  at  Christmas  time.  But,  passing  lightly 
over  these  matters,  I  wish  to  record  the  courtships  that  took  place. 
Proceeding  from  the  Rushton  house  to  Professor  Kirschenwasser's, 
Fortescue  managed  to  get  the  privilege  of  escorting  Lucy  Daylesford, 
and,  by  adroitly  getting  the  shawl  she  wore  over  her  costume  so 
entangled  as  to  compel  them  to  stop  and  arrange  it  into  manageable 
folds,  had  contrived  to  fall  a  little  in  rear  of  the  riotous  party.  His 
opportunity  gained,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  overcome  that 
natural  scare  which  seizes  a  man  when  he  at  last  makes  up  his  mind 
to  propose,  and  began  thus : 

"  Miss  Lucy,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  some  time  —  a  great  age,  it 
seems  to  me.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  avoiding  you  ;  I  have  been 
afraid  to  meet  you,  because  I  knew  this  moment  must  come  at  last, 
and  I  feared  my  fate.  I  must  know  now,  though,  for  I  love  you,  I 
cannot  tell  you  — " 

Here  Lucy  stopped  him.  He  had  talked  so  fast  in  his  eagerness  to 
get  out  what  he  had  to  say  that  she  could  not  interrupt  him  before, 
though  she  had  hastily  drawn  away  the  hand  which  he  had  seized. 
But  she  broke  in  now  upon  his  very  plain-spoken  but  earnest  declara- 
tion. 

"  No,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  said  she,  "  do  not  say  any  more.  It  pains 
me  to  hear  you,  knowing  that  I  can  say  not  a  word  to  give  you  hope. 
I  like  you  and  esteem  you  very  highly,  indeed  I  do.  But  I  cannot 
love  you,  Mr.  Fortescue  ;  and  please  try  to  forget  this.  Don't  think 
unkindly  of  me,  but  believe  me  it  cannot  be.  Let  us  hurry  on  and 
join  the  rest." 

"Is  this  final?"  said  poor  Fortescue  mournfully  ;>"  must  I  give  up 
all  hope?  Perhaps  I  choose  an  unsuitable  time.  My  constant 
devotion  may  yet  win  you.     Do  not  forbid  me  to  speak  again." 

"Indeed,  indeed!"  cried  Lucy,  "it  would  be  wholly  useless  — 
useless  for  you  and  painful  for  us  both.  Try  to  get  over  it,  Mr. 
Fortescue.  You  soon  will  if  you  will  only  shut  out  vain  hopes  from 
your  heart.  You  honor  me  very  highly  by  this.  Sir  ;  but  there  are 
many  young  ladies  more  worthy  of  your  warm,  true  love  than  I  am. 
I  know  that  you  will  find  consolation  soon,  if  you  only  choose  to  seek 
it.     But  here  we  are  at  the  house.     Come,  let  us  go  in." 

And  so  they  entered,  Lucy's  heart  fluttering  and  troubled  at  this 
unforeseen  little  trouble,  for  she  had  certainly  not  expected  it  so  soon, 
and  poor  Fortescue  quite  downcast  and  unhappy.  On  another  young 
man's  coming  up  to  ask  Lucy's  hand  for  a  quadrille  then  forming,  he 
retired  with  a  sad  bow,  and  slipping  through  the  throng,  hurried  away 
to  the  house  of  the  kinsman  with  whom  he  was  staying,  and  went  to 
bed,  to  toss  through  the  unhappy  and  sleepless  hours  which  yet 
remained  of  the  night. 

Not  so  painful  an  impression  did  the  like  mishap  make  upon 
Junius  Brutus   Carter.     Just  about  the  time  Lucy  was   striving   to 
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impart  to  Fortescue  that  kind  of  consolation  whicli  unfortunately 
never  does  console,  the  great  debater  was  searching  all  through  the 
drawing-room,  the  hall,  the  library,  and  the  piazza  for  her.  Poor 
Lucy,  she  was  just  congratulating  herself,  sorry  about  it  as  she  was, 
that  she  was  through  with  the  immediate  pressure  of  so  disagreeable 
a  thing  as  a  refusal,  when  Junius  Brutus  espied  her.  She  little 
dreamt  that  she  was  so  soon  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  same  pathetic 
business.  But  Junius  Brutus,  madly  bent  as  he  was  to  rush  upon  his 
fate,  was  not  to  have  the  luxury  of  sorrow  just  when  he  was  seeking  it. 
Young  Pullham,  famous  for  his  absurd  scowl  and  frenzied  hair,  his  High 
Church  adorations  and  his  passion  for  Keats  and  Shelley,  was  already 
leading  the  fair  one  up  to  his  vis-a-vis,  conversing  volubly  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  sanctimoniousness  and  vague  effervescence  about 
divine  Nature.  So  Junius  Brutus,  consigning  "  Mantilini,"  as  he  had 
nicknamed  him,  to  the  nether  gods  with  great  internal  vigor  of 
utterance  and  much  redundant  strong  Saxon,  had  to  bide  his  time. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  he  secured  the  lady  by  some  very 
cavalier  proceeding,  and  under  some  pretence  or  other  managed  to 
get  her  into  the  library.  Here,  seated  on  an  ottoman  by  her  side, 
she  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  a  great  easy-chair  out  of  which  it  was 
not  very  easy  for  her  to  get  up,  he  opened  his  battery  of  words,  pro- 
jecting shelves  helping  to  conceal  them  in  their  little  corner  from 
people  passing  to  and  fro.  There  was  a  purple  glow  in  his  language 
which  makes  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  a  transcript  of  it. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  decidedly  eloquent  after  a  certain 
fashion  ;  and,  had  Lucy  even  liked  him  much,  there  is  no  telling  what 
effect  such  a  flow  of  impassioned  and  highly-colored  rhetoric  might 
have  had  upon  a  heart  yet  untouched  by  any  one.  As  it  was,  however, 
Lucy  "  couldn't  bear  him,''  as  she  had  often  expressed  herself  to  her 
dear  friend  Annie  Fenton  ;  and  so  when  she  could  get  an  opening  at 
all  for  giving  her  views  to  the  young  gentleman,  whose  fervid  address 
had  no  pause  for  a  long  time,  and  only  gave  her  an  opportunity  when 
at  last  he  stopped  to  catch  breath,  she  said  with  something  like  an 
affectation  of  brusque  simplicity : 

"If  you  had  stopped  but  a  moment,  Mr.  Carter,  I  might  have 
spared  you  much  of  this  harangue.  I  am  of  course  aware  of  the 
honor  you  do  me  by  your  offer,  but  I  must  tell  you  at  once  that  what 
you  ask  is  impossible.  I  do  not  love  you,  and  never  will.  I  am  sorry 
to  pain  you,  but  it  is  best  that  you  should  understand  this  at  once."  ^ 

Rose  Summers,  who  came  into  the  library  at  this  moment,  can  alone 
tell  you  of  the  amazement  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  Junius 
Brutus  at  these  words.  Refused  !  He,  Junius  Brutus  Carter,  really 
refused!  —  and  by  a  little  lady  not  so  very  long  out  of  pinafores! 
What  an  outrageous  absurdity !  What  audacity  in  the  little  woman, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  woman  ! 

He  actually  gasped  for  breath  one  moment,  and  the  next,  with 
something  of  tremor  in  his  voice,  cried  out : 

"  It  is  evident  you  haven't  thought  of  this !  You  scarcely  understand 
what  you  are  doing,  I  imagine.  Come,  don't  make  up  your  mind  so 
hastily.  Talk  to  your  father  and  mother  about  it.  You  can't  mean 
what  you  say,  I'm  sure." 
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At  this  point,  what  with  amusement  at  the  tone  and  the  words  them- 
selves, what  with  the  effect  produced  upon  her  by  the  expression  of 
Lucy's  face  (for  most  of  the  party  were  unmasked  by  this  time),  in 
whicla  amazement,  indignation  and  a  sense  of  tlie  ludicrousness  of  the 
whole  thing  contended  for  the  mastery.  Rose  Summers  could  not 
contain  herself,  but  burst  into  a  most  musical  but  very  hearty  laugh, 
which  made  the  bewildered  lover  turn  in  mingled  wrath  and  consterna- 
tion to  the  quarter  whence  the  laughter  came.  On  seeing  what 
witness  there  was  of  his  misadventure,  the  self-complacent  leader  of 
debate,  who  had  never  shrunk  from  the  most  overwhelming  odds  in 
parliamentary  battle,  precipitately  retired  before  these  soft  little  women, 
the  author  and  the  witness  of  his  woes.  Who  shall  blame  my  little 
friends  if  they  sat  down  on  the  tete-a-tete  by  the  round  table,  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  utterly  unable  to  feel  the  least  sympathy  with  the 
sorrows  or  the  outraged  dignity  of  this  unsuccessful  lover  ? 

Meanwhile,  how  was  Hennie  faring  ?  While  her  elder  sister  was 
passing  through  these  uncomfortable  experiences,  Hennie,  secure  in 
the  close  companionship  of  Minnie  Rushton,  had  for  a  long  time 
quite  unconsciously  kejot  at  bay  several  suitors.  They  thronged 
around  her ;  they  talked  to  her ;  they  paid  her  compliments  \  they 
bantered  each  other  ;  they  were  merry  and  kind  and  perfectly  devoted, 
and  they  made  the  hours  pass  very  pleasantly  for  little  Hennie,  who 
did  not  in  the  least  imagine  that  each  of  them  was  longing  eagerly  to 
get  her  apart  from  the  rest  and  torment  her  tender  little  heart  with 
fervent  petitions,  which  certainly  could  not  be  granted  to  more  than 
one,  if  to  any  one  at  all.  Poor  fellows,  how  terribly  they  were  in  one 
another's  way,  and  how  pertinaciously  inconsiderate  pretty  Minnie 
Rushton  was  in  staying  in  the  way  of  them  all ! 

At  last,  however,  Minnie,  pouncing  upon  some  delicious  French 
sugar-plums,  and  remaining  enamored  of  that  charming  lotos-country 
to  which  she  had  innocently  strayed,  relieved  them  of  her  presence. 
Hennie  had  an  equally  strong  passion  for  such  sweets,  but  the  jaunty 
little  satchel,  basket,  pouch,  or  whatever  it  was  she  "half-carried,  half- 
wore,  was  full  of  this  and  other  plunder ;  and  Tressyllyan  by  her  side 
making  ever  so  many  satirical  remarks,  was  all  for  a  walk  in  the 
piazza,  pleading  that  the  rooms  were  getting  close,  and  that  a  taste  of 
the  keen  air  outside  would  be  beneficial.  It  was  very  cold,  but  Hennie 
was  well  wrapped,  and  the  whole  party  had  been  imbibing  artificial 
warmth  plentifully  enough  not  to  mind  the  cold  much.  So  out  into 
the  piazza  they  went ;  and  it  was  while  walking  there  that  Tressyliyan, 
dropping  his  light  mocking  tone,  began  to  talk  love  to  her.  Hennie 
wanted  to  run  away,  but  Tressyllyan  would  not  let  her,  insisting  on 
lier  hearing  him  out. 

"  My  darling  little  Hennie,"  he  said,  "you  must  hear  me  whether 
you  will  or  no ;  and  I  must  have  you  whether  you  will  or  no.  I  have 
set  my  heart  on  having  you,  and  I  love  you  infinitely  too  well  to  give 
you  up  to  anybody.  You  have  been  all  in  all  to  me  so  long  that  I 
cannot  do  without  you.  In  spite  of  all  my  gaiety  and  apparently 
free-hearted  fun,  I  have  been  full  of  anxiety,  loving  you  and  longing 
for  you  ever  since  I  first  came  to  College.  You  must  learn  to  love 
me,  my  precious  hope,  if  you  don't  think  just  now  that  you  can  give 
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yourself  to  me.  I'm  willing  to  wait,  but  I  must  have  you  in  the  end. 
For,  you  see,  I  love  you  so  !  Tell  me,  Hennie,  brightest,  sweetest 
little  woman  in  the  world,  you'll  give  my  love  a  fair  hearing  in  your 
heart,  won't  you?     You'll  try  to  love  me,  won't  you  ? " 

And  so  the  young  fellow  went  on,  pleading  in  simple  but  earnest 
style,  so  that  he  quite  moved  little  Hennie's  heart. 

The  little  maiden  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  She  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  Basil  Tressyllyan,  and  she  liked  him  very  much.  He  had 
always  been  so  bright  and  witty  and  full  of  fun  in  her  presence,  that 
she  had  really  a  hearty  admiration  for  him  and  unbounded  belief  in 
his  powers,  besides  relishing  his  genial  talk  in  the  highest  degree. 
She  had  heard  him.  spoken  of  with  respect  and  hearty  liking  not  only 
by  the  young  men  who  knew  him  best,  Warner,  Carter,  and  even  her 
older  admirer,  Mr.  Ashley,  but  by  her  father  also,  and  the  other 
Professors  whom  she  had  heard  mention  him.  There  was  a  great 
deal  in  his  favor ;  and  he  had  always  been  so  good  to  her.  She 
hesitated  so  long  to  say  what  she  did  say  at  last,  that  Tressyllyan  had 
time  to  get  through  a  great  deal  more  pleading  than  I  have  set  down 
here ;  and  he  grew  more  and  more  fervent  the  longer  he  talked. 
Hennie  listened,  and  I  suppose  that  encouraged  him.  Nor  was  the 
answer  when  it  came  at  all  discouraging. 

"Mr.  Tressyllyan,"  said  she,  '"I  can't  tell  you  what  you  want 
me  to  say,  because  —  because  I  don't  think  it  is  true  —  yet.  But  I 
promise  you  to  think  a  great  deal  about  it  —  and  —  and  not  to  keep 
you  long  in  suspense." 

Tressyllyan  was  overjoyed,  and  was  just  pressing  a  grateful  kiss  on 
her  pretty  little  hand,  which  she  let  him  have  for  a  moment,  when 
they  were  aroused  from  their  absorption  in  their  own  feelings  by  the 
sound  of  a  merry  outbreak  of  laughter.  The  silvery  tinkle  came 
from  the  library,  and,  peeping  through  the  curtains  that  fell  over  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  French  windows,  which,  cold  as  it  was,  had 
been  thrown  up  that  there  might  be  easy  access  to  the  piazza,  they 
saw  the  discomfited  Junius  Brutus  in  the  act  of  making  his  exit  from 
the  room,  and  those  naughty  girls,  Lucy  and  Rose,  on  the  tete-a-tete, 
with  arms  around  each  other's  neck,  almost  killing  themselves  with 
laughter. 

"Do  go  in,"  said  Hennie,  "to  Sister,  and  ask  her  if  she  wouldn't 
like  to  go  home  now.  I  would  go  in  myself — but  —  but,  I  don't 
want  to  show  my  face." 

Tressyllyan  saw  by  the  moonlight  in  which  they  stood  that  it  had 
a  charmingly  sweet  blush  on  it,  and  he  was  perfectly  content. 

"I  hate  to  leave  you  for  a  moment,"  whispered  he,  "but  would  do 
anything  in  the  world  you  asked  me." 

'Twas  a  pity  he  left  her,  for  the  instant  he  disappeared,  Ashley 
came  up  from  the  other  end  of  the  piazza,  saying :  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Hennie,  but  I  have  been  an  involuntary  hearer  of  Mr. 
Tressyllyan's  courtship.  I  will  of  course  keep  his  secret,  and  would 
not  have  mentioned,  even  to  you,  the  fact  that  I  had  heard  it,  were  it 
not  that  I  distinctly  heard  you  say  that  you  could  not  give  him  the 
answer  he  wished,  and  my  hope  is  also  greatly  strengthened  by  his 
abrupt  disappearance.     I  know  that  when  a  lady  is  saddened  by  the 
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thought  of  having  given  another  pain,  is  a  bad  time  for  a  new  suitor 
to  present  himself;  but  my  longing  —  " 

"Stop,  Mr.  Ashley!"  cried  Hennie,  thoroughly  alarmed  this  time 
at  the  perplexing  posture  of  affairs.  "  Stop,  I  beg,  I  entreat  you  ! 
Don't  —  oh,  please  don't  pain  me  with  this  !  I  like  you  so  much.  I 
think  so  much  of  you.  I  would  not  hurt  your  feelings  for  the  world. 
But  —  but  —  but,  Mr.  Ashley,  I  am  engaged." 

"  To  whom  ?     But  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  have  no  right  to  ask  that." 

"Yes,  you  shall  know.  I  do  not  mean  to  let  you  think  me  unkind, 
Mr.  Ashley.     I  am  just  engaged  —  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Tressyllyan." 

She  had  suddenly  found  out  she  loved  him  ! 

At  this  moment  Tressyllyan  came  out  from  the  library  with  Lucy 
and  Rose,  and  Hennie  joined  her  sister. 

My  unfortunate  friend,  Ashley,  who  would  make  a  capital  husband, 
and  is  not  married  yet,  offered  his  arm  to  Miss  Summers,  and  took 
her  home. 

Except  one  tipsy  young  Sophomore  who  greatly  enraged  Lucy  by 
making  love  to  her,  purely  influenced  thereto  by  his  state  of  exaltation 
and  his  general  admiration  of  ladies,  these  were  all  the  courtships 
that  happened  that  night  within  my  knowledge.  Young  Louis  Gully's 
affair  I  was  myself  a  witness  of — at  least  of  the  latter  part  of  it.  ■  I 
came  up  just  as  he  was  saying : 

"You  —  you  —  won't  be  hard  on  —  a  —  fellow  now.  Miss  Lucy, 
will  you?  Think  of  my  parents  —  they  love  me  like  a  book  —  and  — 
and,  you  know,  'f  you  broke  my  heart  they'd  topple  over  like  Eli  and 
—  hurt  themselves.  Pl-e-a-s-e  listen,  please  listen  to  me,  Miss  Lucy. 
I  love  you  so  !     I  love  your  mother —  I  declare  I  do  !  " 

While  he  was  pleading  thus  in  piteous  tones,  with  the  assistance  of 
Warner  I  extricated  from  his  fingers  a  ribbon  of  Miss  Lucy's  cape,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  which  he  held  fast,  and  tied  him  with  his  own 
handkerchief  to  a  tree  in  the  Campus,  where  we  left  him  until  his 
friends  had  time  to  take  him  away  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Warner  did  not  get  the  chance  he  wanted  of  courting  Hennie  that 
night,  and  shortly  after  Phil  Carter,  courting  her,  found  out  her 
engagement  to  Tressyllyan,  and  coming  to  Warner  for  consolation, 
put  him  on  his  guard  and  kept  him  from  committing  himself.  But 
Phil,  never  quite  sure  which  of  the  sisters  it  was  he  adored,  soon 
after  courted  Lucy,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  rejected  by  her  too. 

Tressyllyan  was  the  only  man  to  whom  that  masquerading  night 
brought  unalloyed  delight ;  and  to  this  day  he  shakes  my  hand  all  the 
more  warmly  because  I  made  one  of  that  party. 

R.  Manners. 


MIND. 


HAVE  a  little  fenced  place 
To  sit  in  through  the  April  days, 
Where  violets  on  the  dewy  beds 
Bend  low  their  meek  and  reverent  heads, 
And  pinks  are  grouped  where  creepers  run 
Like  children  playing  in  the  sun. 
As  though  amid  the  twisted  vine 
They  sought  the  sweetest  spots  of  shine. 

One  morning  while  with  easel  here 

I  sat  down  in  my  artist-chair, 

The  golden  sun  upon  the  plinths 

Lit  up  the  woven  hyacinths, 

And  two  young  girls  in  summer  frocks 

Ran  out  beyond  the  hollyhocks. 

With  feet  like  pearls  upon  the  rocks. 

And  then  I  thought,  how  strange  it  is 
That  such  a  mighty  world  as  this 
To  millions  should  be  little  more 
Than  trees  that  grow  about  their  door. 
Upon  which  birds  of  passage  light, 
To  rest  them  for  a  single  night ! 

A  peasant  standing  by  his  cot 
On  the  hereditary  plot. 
Gazes  around  the  distant  slope 
In  pride  of  unambitious  hope : 
The  space  within  that  sedgy  rim 
Is  all  the  universe  to  him. 

Such  is  the  body's  paltry  sight 
Beside  the  mind's  celestial  flight, 
Which  spans  the  limits  of  the  suns, 
And  takes  in  every  age  at  once. 

Now,  oftentimes  through  ancient  France 

I  roam,  a  Templar  of  romance ; 

Or  in  the  wilds  of  Brittany, 

I  practise  with  its  savagery 

The  antique  art  of  archery ; 

Or  stooping,  drink  the  winy  light 

Of  sweet  Provencal  homes  at  night. 
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But  oft  I  find  no  full  release 

Save  on  the  glorious  soil  of  Greece ; 

Where  through  Idalian  groves  I  walk 

With  Pericles,  in  genial  talk 

Of  that  Milesian  maid  who  came 

From  fair  Ionia,  and  whose  name 

The  Muses  wreathed  with  living  fiame  ; 

Till  turning  by  some  clear  sweet  brook 

That  winds  through  many  a  reedy  nook, 

I  silent  stand  a  moment  by 

To  see  the  frightened  minnows  fly 

From  fiercest  water-hawks,  that  spring 

Swift  as  the  flash  of  feathered  wing 

Along  the  shadowed  limbs  of  pine 

Black  in  the  pure  waves  crystalline  : 

But  while  I  look  and  muse  on  these, 

Where  are  thy  thoughts,  great  Pericles  ? 

And  sometimes  on  my  little  dais 

I  spend  sweet  twilights  in  this  place,     , 

With  the  great  dead  whose  thoughts  alive 

Their  very  forms  and  mien  revive  : 

Italian  Dante,  whose  dread  frown 

Is  nobler  than  a  monarch's  crown  ; 

Beside  whom,  but  a  niche  below, 

Sits  throwned  the  mighty  Angelo, 

The  Prince  of  Art,  whose  august  name 

Nor  age  nor  land  may  fitly  claim. 

With  Rafiael  and  Da  Vinci  set 

First  stars  in  his  pure  coronet ; 

And  heroes  come  with  martial  sign 

From  ranks  of  Guelph  or  Ghibelline, 

In  geste  of  passion,  as  if  life 

Were  no  just  bound  for  noble  strife. 

But  sweeter  forms  and  gentler  eyes 

Come  to  me  from  the  evening  skies  : 

John  Keats,  the  bud  of  English  art, 

Bearing  the  wound  of  envy's  dart ; 

And  Wordsworth,  though  but  lately  gone, 

The  sire  of  greater  Tennyson  ; 

And  Shelley,  whose  wild  music  breaks 

Wherever  love  devotion  wakes, 

Like  zephyrs  o'er  the  Northern  lakes, 

Or  wounded  swans  that  singing  fly 

Unseen  amid  the  Southern  sky. 

Such  as  have  felt  these  friendships,  such 
As  know  great  Nature's  genial  touch, 
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Though  poor,  unfriended,  outcast,  blind, 
May  boast  the  sovereignty  of  mind. 


P.  J.  Malone. 


NOTES   ON   E.    A.    POLLARD'S   "LOST   CAUSE." 

II. 

Bombardment  of  Vicksburg. 

"  On  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Lovell  had  ordered  a  detail  of  his  force  to 
garrison  the  place  [Vicksburg]  and  construct  works  for  its  defence." — -/.  324. 

AS  already  explained,  the  first  works  constructed  at  this  point 
were  ordered  by  me  and  put  up  by  Capt.  D.  B.  Harris,  of  the 
Engineers.  The  guns  and  garrison  came  at  first  from  Fort  Pillow, 
after  its  evacuation  on  or  about  the  ist  of  June,  1862. 

"  Commodore  Lynch,  having  improvised  a  ship-yard  near  Yazoo  City,  had  been 
hard  at  work,  night  and  day,  fitting  out  a  ram,  called  the  Arkansas.'''' ^p.  325. 

This  ram  was  commenced  at  Memphis,  and  was  about  half  finished 
when  the  evacuation  of  that  city  took  place.  The  Arkansas  was 
then  sent  up  the  Yazoo  river  by  my  order,  finished  as  a  ram  and 
plated  with  iron  by  Capt.  Brown  of  the  navy,  a  most  gallant  and 
worthy  officer,  who  commanded  it  when  it  passed  the  enemy's  fleet  on 
its  way  to  Vicksburg. 

"  No  sooner  had  President  Davis  heard  of  this  step  [that  Gen.  Beauregard  had 
temporarily  turned  over  the  command  to  Gen.  Bragg]  than  he  telegraphed  Gen. 
Bragg  to  assume  permanent  command — taking  the  opportunity  to  inflict  upon  Gen' 
Beauregard  a  mark  of  his  displeasure,  and  in  fact  to  encourage  the  curious  report 
in  Richmond  that  he  had  become  insane  and  was  no  longer  fitted  for  a  command.'' 
—p.  328. 

The  Administration  had  become  hostile  about  this  time  to  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  myself,  without  any  known  cause  to  us,  and 
it  seized  this  opportunity  to  deprive  me  of  my  command,  without 
passing  the  order  through  me  or  even  furnishing  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  same. 

Defence  of  Charleston. 

''  The  defences  at  Charleston  had  been  materially  strengthened  by  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, who  had  been  assigned  to  the  coast  service  ;  and  it  was  thought  scarcely  pos- 
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sible  that  any  floating  thing  could  breast  unharmed  the  concentrated  storm  of  heavy 
metal  from  the  guns  of  Sumter,  Moultrie,  and  Battery  Bee,  the  three  principal 
works  in  the  throat  of  the  harbor," — •/.  368. 

The  reverse  was  the  case  in  my  opinion  and  that  of  my  subordinate 
commanders.  We  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  impending  result,  and  I 
was  always  of  the  unqualified  opinion  that,  if  the  enemy's  iron-clad 
fleet  made  a  night  attack  against  Fort  Sumter  by  coming  within  suffi- 
ciently close  range  to  see  the  fort,  which  was  a  large  and  elevated 
object,  and  yet  not  be  seen  from  the  fort,  the  latter  would  certainly  be 
silenced  or  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  nights  without  serious 
injury  to  the  monitors,  and  the  channel  to  Charleston  and  the  harbor 
would  have  been  opened  to  them  after  having  removed  the  torpedoes 
placed  at  their  entrance. 

"  No  sound  came  from  the  batteries  "  [as  the  enemy's  iron-clads  passed  them]. — 
/.  368. 

This  is  a  mistake.  When  the  enemy  came  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  latter  was  decorated  with  all  its  flags,  the 
guns  were  all  manned,  and  the  band  mounting  on  the  ramparts  played 
our  national  airs. 

"  The  Confederates,  with  but  two  death  casualties,  had  driven  off  an  iron-clad 
fleet,  obtained  a  complete  triumph,  and  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  description  of 
vessel  named  after  the  Monitor,  the  first  of  its  class."—/.  369. 

Two  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  success  on  that  occasion,  exclu- 
sive of  the  gallantry  and  discipline  of  our  troops,  were  that  on  arriv- 
ing at  Charleston  in  September,  1862,  I  had  had  rifled  and  banded 
(in  spite  of  all  the  objections  raised  by  the  Ordnance  Department)  as 
many  of  the  heaviest  guns  as  I  could,  and  I  had  had  attached  to 
them  an  ingenious  traversing  arrangement,  devised  by  one  of  our 
young  officers,  to  keep  guns  aimed  at  movable  objects  and  fire  as  ac- 
curately as  though  those  objects  were  stationary.*  ^ 

The  second  cause  was  that  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  the  7th 
of  April  I  had  ordered  that  one-third  of  our  available  ammunition 
should  be  expended  in  practising  on  movable  targets,  made  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  monitor,  and  allowed  to  float  out  of  the  harbor 
with  the  strongest  ebb-tides  ;  the  result  was  that  when  the  battle  took 
place  the  officers  and  men  were  at  their  posts,  knowing  exactly  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it. 

"  Gen.  Beauregard  appears  to  have  had  n<j  idea  of  what  was  going  on  there 
[on  Folly  Island] ;  he  never  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  outposts  on  the 
island  ;  and  he  was  bitterly  accused  in  the  Richmond  Sentinel,  the  organ  of  Presi- 
dent Davis's  "Administration,  for  a  want  of  vigilance  which  had  permitted  the  eneni}', 
unknown  to  him,  to  construct  a  base  of  operations  actually  within  speaking  dis- 
tance of  his  pickets."—/.  430. 

I  permitted  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  the 
enemy  intended  to  do,  but  I  could  not  prevent  them  for  the  want  of 
means.  I  had  several  weeks  before  earnestly  remonstrated  with  the 
War  Department  at  Richmond  (see  my  "  Report  of  the  Operations  on 

*  Several  years  before  the  war  I  had  proposed  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  United  States  Ord- 
nance Department,  who  had  rejected  it  "as  not  necessary." 
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Morris  Island,"  published  in  the  Baltimore  Southern  Magazine, 
Vol.  I.  No.  5,  and  Vol.  11.  No.  i)  against  sending  a  large  portion  of  my 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Vicksburg  when  Charleston  itself  was  seriously 
threatened  with  an  immediate  attack,  and  I  kncio  that  I  had  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  for  a  successful  defence  of  that  city.  It 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  ultfa  partisans  of  the  Administration 
should  have  endeavored  to  cast  blame  on  one  whom  they  took  special 
care  and  pleasure  to  criticise  and  denounce  ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
that  an  author  who  attempts  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  national 
struggle  should  join,  without  proper  inquiry,  in  the  outcry  against  a 
General  who  was  using  his  best  endeavors  to  command  success, 
although  apparently  against  irresistible  odds. 

Being  an  engineer  by  profession  and  acquainted  wdth  General  Gill- 
more,  I  felt  confident,  as  soon  as  he  assumed  command  of  the  forces 
operating  against  Charleston,  that  he  would  turn  his  attention  to 
attacking  Fort  Sumter,  as  he  had  done  Fort  Pulaski  (at  the  entrance 
of  Savannah  river)  the  year  before,  instead  of  employing  his  means 
to  the  taking  of  Charleston,  which  could  and  should  have  been  done 
at  that  time  by  the  way  of  the  Stono  River  and  James  Island.  I 
often  remarked  to  my  general  officers  at  that  period  that  the  latter 
island  was  the  door  to  Charleston,  whereas  Morris  Island  was  only 
the  luindow  to  it ;  and  it  was  fortunate  indeed  for  that  city  and  the 
Confederacy  that  Gen.  Gillmore  preferred  attempting  to  enter  through 
the  window  instead  of  the  door. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  enemy  threw  up  earthworks  and  mounted  heavy  guns  on 
Folly  Island  under  a  screen  of  thick  undergrowth  ;  but  it  is  certainly  to  the  last 
degree  surprising  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  secretly  placing  in  battery  forty- 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  so  near  to  the  Confederate  lines  that  a  loud  word  might 
have  revealed  the  work ;  and  exposed  moreover  to  a  flank  and  reverse  view  from 
their  tall  observatories  on  James  Island." — p.  430. 

This  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  any  military  man  of  any  experience. 
The  pieces  of  artillery  referred  to  were  only  field-pieces,  which  are 
usually  put  in  position  in  a  few  minutes ;  on  this  occasion  the  enemy 
had  merely  levelled  during  the  night  the  crest  of  a  i^^i^  sand-hills  on 
Folly  Island,  screened  by  some  trees  and  undergrowth  which  were 
cut  down  just  before  the  attack.*  The  author  could  easily  have  been 
better  informed  on  the  subject. 

"  The  [enemy's]  men  went  over  the  outer  works  with  extraordinary  courage,  and 
were  advancing  to  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  regi- 
ments which  were  to  support  them  had  staggered  back  and  lost  their  distance." — 
/.  431- 

For  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  given  special  orders  to  the  officer 
in  command  at  Fort  Sumter  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  Battery 
Wagner,  he  should  concentrate  the  fire  of  all  his  available  guns  over 
Fort  Wagner  on  the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy  on  Morris 
Island,  which  ■  effectually  prevented  the  enemy's  reserves  from 
supporting  the  attack. 

"  The  attack  was  undoubtedly  a  surprise  to  him  [Gen.  Beauregard],  as  he  had 
persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  demonstration  on  Charleston  would  be  made  by  the 

*  See  my  report  of  the  defence  of  Morris  Island,  already  referred  to. 
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old  route  —  James  Island  —  and  accordingly  had  almost  stripped  Morris  Island  of 
his  artillerymen  and  infantry  to  meet  the  advance  of  Terry." — /.  431. 

This  assertion  is  gratuitous.  There  were  three  lines  of  approach 
to  Charleston,  James  Island,  Morris  Island,  and  Sullivan's  Island, 
and  as  already  remarked,  a  large  portion  of  my  troops  having  been 
removed  (notwithstanding  my  protest)  to  reinforce  Gen.  Pemberton  in 
Mississippi,  I  was  left  without  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  defend 
Charleston.  I  made  under  the  circumstances  the  best  disposition  that 
I  could  to  guard  those  three  lines  of  approach  ;  James  Island  being 
the  weakest,  longest,  and  most  important  of  the  three,  received 
necessarily  the  largest  number  of  troops,  which  was  not,  however, 
more  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  that  should  have  been 
placed  there  for  its  defence ;  the  other  two  lines  had  nearly  the  same 
proportion  for  their  defence.* 

"  It  was  impossible  to  defend  forever  a  small  island  cut  off  from  communication 
by  an  enormous  fleet." — /.  432. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  relief  to  me  when  I  ascertained  positively 
that  the  main  attack  of  the  enemy  was  on  Morris  Island  instead  of 
James  Island ;  for  had  he  selected  the  latter  point  of  attack,  Charles- 
ton could  not  have  been  held  longer  than  one  or  two  weeks,  whereas 
by  the  other  it  offered  the  chances  of  being  protracted  into  a  long 
and  tedious  siege. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  severe  —  1550  killed  and  wounded  according  to  his 
own  statement,  which  must  have  been  below  the  truth,  as  the  Confederates  buried 
600  of  his  dead  left  on  the  field." — /.  433. 

The  usual  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  in  battle  is  generally 
as  one  to  about  four,  so  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  on  that  occasion 
must  have  been  about  3000. 

"  It  was  found  that  Fort  Wagner  did  not  interfere  with  the  engineer  corps  at 
work."—/.  433. 

Fort  Wagner  did  not  interfere  with  the  erection  of  the  enemy's 
batteries  for  a  very  simple  reason  —  that  it  had  no  guns  of  sufficient 
calibre  and  range  to  reach  them. 

"  A  battery  for  one  8-inch  Parrott  rifled  (300  pdr.)  " — /.  434. 

This  is  an  error.  It  was  a  7-inch  rifle  gun,  throwing  a  shell  of 
about  100  pounds ;  the  8-inch  shell  weighs  less  than  200  pounds. 

"  Charleston,  four  miles  and  a  half  away,  little  dreamed  that  the  '  Swamp  Angel,' 
as  this  new  agent  of  destruction  was  called,  was  looking  into  her  streets." — /.  434. 

The  construction  of  that  battery  could  be  seen  distinctly,  and  was 
fired  upon  repeatedly  by  the  Confederate  batteries  which  could  reach 
it,  but  the  range  being  too  great  its  construction  could  not  be  pre- 
vented, 

"  The  battering  down  of  the  upper  walls  [of  Fort  Sumter]  had  rendered  the 

*  See  my  report  of  the  defence  of  Morris  Island  already  referred  to. 
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casemated  base  impregnable,  and  the  immense  volume  of  stone  and  debris  which 
protected  it  was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  enemy's  artillery." — /.  436. 

Fort  Sumter  was  intended  for  three  tiers  of  guns,  two  in  casemates 
and  tlie  upper  one  in  "  barbette  "  ;  but  at  that  time  it  had  guns  only 
in  the  lower  tier  of  casemates  and  in  the  tier  of  barbettes.  When 
the  attack  from  Morris  Island  was  about  to  commence,  the  guns  of 
the  lower  tier  of  casemates  facing  or  exposed  to  a  fire  from  that 
island  were  removed  to  new  batteries  in  the  harbor,  and  those  case- 
mates were  solidly  packed  by  my  orders  with  wet  cotton  bales,  wet 
sand-bags,  and  wet  sand,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass  of  about  25  feet 
in  thickness  to  resist  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  Sand-bags  were  also 
piled  up  against  the  face  of  the  scarp-wall,  as  the  upper  tier  of  case- 
mates and  the  barbette  walls  were  demolished  by  the  enemy's  shots 
and  shells,  their  debris  adding  still  more  to  the  thickness  of  the  lower 
tier  of  casemates.  The  general  debris  of  the  fort  was  used  in  con- 
structing traverses  and  covered  ways  inside  of  the  fort  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  garrison.  A  few  months  after  the  firing  against  Fort 
Sumter  had  commenced  all  its  guns  had  been  dismounted,  and  some 
more  or  less  severely  injured,  except  one  24-pounder  which  was  used 
during  the  whole  siege  in  firing  the  morning  and  evening  gun.  About 
one  year  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  six  of  the  heaviest 
guns  were  remounted  in  the  lower  tier  of  casemates  facing  the 
entrance  into  the  harbor ;  the  other  guns  of  the  fort  which  had  not 
been  injured,  had  been  removed  as  soon  as  dismounted  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  to  the  new  batteries  constructed  to  defend  the  harbor  in  place 
of  Fort  Sumter. 

"  Two  batteries  were  constructed  with  bandages." — /.  436. 
This  word  should  be  "blindages." 

"The  enemy  now  possessed  themselves  of  Cumming's  Point,  from  which  they 
could  plainly  see  Charleston  at  a  distance  of  four  miles." — /.  437. 

My  principal  object  in  holding  Morris  Island  so  long  and  tena- 
ciously, was  to  enable  me  to  complete  and  arm  our  interior  line  of 
defences,  which  could  not  be  finished  sooner  for  the  want  of  labor 
and  guns  ;  being  completed  about  the  first  of  September,  and  batteries 
Wagner  and  Gregg  being  no  longer  tenable,  I  determined  to  remove 
their  garrisons,  of  about  900  men  in  all,  to  our  interior  line  of  batteries. 
I  accordingly  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  to  evacuate  Morris 
Island  at  a  moment's  notice.  During  the  morning  of  the  6th,  a 
signal  dispatch  of  Gen.  Gillmore  to  Admiral  Dahlgren  was  read  by 
the  signal  officer  at  Fort  Sumter.*  It  stated  that  Battery  Wagner 
was  to  be  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  that  the  fleet  was 
expected  to  co-operate.  This  dispatch  was  at  once  transmitted  to 
me  in  Charleston,  and  I  gave  orders  to  evacuate  Morris  Island  that 
night,  in  accordance  with  my  written  instructions  given  several  days 
before.  Although  it  was  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  movement,  it 
was  performed  with  great  secresy  and  success. 

*  I  had  succeeded  a  short  while  before  (after  much  trouble)  it\  getting  possession  of  the  key  to 
the  signals  which  passed  by  day  and  by  night  between  the  land  and  naval  commanders,  so  that 
I  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  anticipate  all  their  designs. 
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"  Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  event." — /.  438. 

Supposing  that  an  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  would  necessarily  be 
made  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Morris  Island,  I  had  given 
all  the  necessary  orders  and  instructions  for  such  an  event,  and 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  Admiral  Dahlgren's  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  I  telegraphed  to  Fort  Sumter  and  all  the 
batteries  hearing  upofi  it  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  expectation 
of  an  attack,  which  took  place  that  night. 


Defence  of  Petersburg. 

"The  enemy's  third  attack  was  repulsed  at  all  parts  of  the  line;  and  again 
assuming  the  offensive,  the  Confederates  made  an  attack  on  Burnside's  line  of 
advanced  rifle-pits,  drove  the  enemy  back  upon  his  supports,  and  remained  in 
possession  until  daylight,  when  they  retired  to  their  own  works." — /.  529. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  defence  of  Petersburg  (which  required 
a  garrison  of  25,000  men)  by  about  11,000  Confederate  troops  (in- 
cluding militia),  during  two  and  a  half  days  against  at  first  i7uo  and 
then  four  corps  of  the  enemy,  each  corps  numbering  about  20,000 
men,  the  author  does  not  mention  once  the  name  of  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  Confederates.  When  the  attack  with  one  corps  first 
commenced.  Gen.  H.  A.  Wise,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  had  only 
about  2200  men  of  all  arms. 

Several  days  previous  to  that  attack,  a  large  portion  of  my  said 
forces  (over  one-third)  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  Gen.  Lee  at  or 
about  Cold  Harbor ;  when  they  were  recalled  for  the  defence  of 
Petersburg  they  could  not  be  returned  ;  I  had  therefore  to  elect 
between  losing  the  Bermuda  Hundred  lines  and  Petersburg.  But 
the  latter  being  then  the  key  to  Richmond,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
abandon  the  former  to  concentrate  my  few  troops  for  the  defence  of 
the  most  important  of  the  two  positions.  I  sent,  however,  a  telegram 
to  the  War  Department  and  to  Gen.  Lee,  urging  the  immediate  re- 
occupation  of  the  Bermuda  lines,  and  stating  the  necessity  of  re- 
inforcing me  at  once  at  Petersburg.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  June,  not  receiving  the  reinforcements  called  for,  I  was  about  to 
commence  retiring  towards  Richmond,  when  I  received  a  message 
from  Gen.  Lee  informing  me  that  he  was  advancing  to  my  support. 
Shortly  afterwards  (about  noon)  the  reinforcements  commenced 
arriving  from  Drury's  Bluff,  which  enabled  me  to  continue  the  defence 
of  Petersburg  until  the  larger  portion  of  General  Lee's  army  had 
taken  up  its  positions  to  assist  in  checking  the  further  progress  of  the 
enemy. 

"The  Confederates  were  rapidly  bringing  up  their  artillery  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  crater  to  destroy  the  enemy  before  he  could  extricate  himself  from  the 
disgraceful  coil." — /.  537. 

Ample  preparations,  as  the  sequel  proved,  had  been  made  by  me  as 
an  engineer,  assisted  by  that  gallant  and  meritorious  engineer  officer, 
Col.  D.  B.  Harris,  of  Virginia,  to  meet  this  event  which  had  been 
spoken  of  for  weeks  before  by  the  enemy's  newspapers,  deserters,  and 
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prisoners.  It  was  not  known  exactly  at  what  point  tlie  mine  would 
be  exploded,  but  it  was  readily  supposed  it  would  be  on  the  front 
guarded  by  my  troops  ;  and  as  there  were  but  three  salients  on  that 
line  offering  any  advantages  for  mining  purposes,  we  had  commenced 
counter-mining  at  two  of  the  principal  ones  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
enemy.  I  had  erected,  moreover,  batteries  of  12-pounder  Napoleons 
and  8  and  lo-inch  mortars  on  elevations  in  rear  of  my  front  to  com- 
mand the  approaches  to  those  points,  and  I  had  given  all  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  prevent  a  panic,  confusion,  or  delay  in  the  event  of  a 
mine  being  exploded  under  any  one  of  the  salients  referred  to.  I 
had  also  constructed  gorge  lines  in  rear  of  them,  for  the  troops  to 
retire  into  if  necessary. 

At  a  little  before  5  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  30th  of  July,  1864,  the  ex- 
plosion occurred  under  Gen.  Elliot's  salient(  Gen.  Elliot  was  the 
officer  who  had  defended  Fort  Sumter  so  gallantly),  and  his  troops 
were  somewhat  disorganised  at  first.  In  endeavoring  to  rally  them  he 
mounted  on  the  parapet  of  his  defensive  lines,  but  being  entirely 
exposed  he  was  soon  desperately  wounded,  and  had  to  be  carried  off 
the  field ;  this  misfortune  gave  time  to  the  enemy's  columns  to  take 
possession  of  the  salient  and  of  a  small  part  of  his  lines.  Order  in 
the  Confederate  ranks  having  been  restored,  however,  a  destructive 
fire  from  their  infantry  and  our  batteries  checked  any  further  progress 
of  the  enem}^  until  the  division  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  lines 
under  Gen.  Mahone,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Gen.  Lee  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice  in  such  an 
emergency,  came  up  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Confederate  works.  It 
was  successfully  done  by  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  severe 
and  gallant  struggle  of  several  hours.  The  Federal  losses  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  amounted  to  about  6000  men,  while  the 
Confederate  loss  was  about  2000. 

"  The  task  was  one  of  magnitude  far  beyond  his  [Gen.  Grant's]  original  com- 
prehension."— /.  538. 

The  great  mistake  committed  by  Gen.  Grant  at  Petersburg  was, 
after  his  first  assaults  had  failed,  not  to  have  attacked  by  regular 
approaches  the  strategic  points  of  the  defensive  lines  of  that  city ;  he 
would  have  gotten  possession  of  them  successfully  and  taken  the  rest 
of  the  lines  in  reverse,  compelling  the  Confederates  to  abandon 
Petersburg  and  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox. 

But  what  Gen.  Lee  and  myself  feared  most  was  that  Gen.  Grant 
should  continue  to  rotate  around  Richmond  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James  and  Appomattox,  as  he  had  done  on  the  north  side  of  the 
former  river.  It  is  evident  that,  with  our  inferiority  of  numbers  at 
that  time  (50,000  against  150,000)  and  paucity  of  resources,  we  could 
not  have  checked  him  by  placing  ourselves  in  his  front  without  un- 
covering Petersburg  and  Richmond,  which  required  very  strong 
garrisons  (more  than  we  could  safely  spare)  to  be  abandoned  to 
themselves  even  for  a  moment.  For  the  same  reason  we  could  not 
have  threatened  his  line  of  communication  with  City  Point  or  the 
lower  James  river,  where  he  could  have  re-established  his  base  at 
any  point  most  suitable  to  him.     Indeed,  having  command  of  the  sea. 
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he  could  have  selected  as  a  new  base  any  good  port  on  the  coast  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Beaufort,  N.  C.  Napoleon  has  justly  said  that 
"when  two  armies  are  in  the  field,  and  one  has  only  a  single  point  of 
retreat,  while  the  other  has  several,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side 
of  the  last.  It  is  in  such  instances  that  a  commander  should  be  bold 
to  strike  heavy  blows  and  manoeuvre  on  his  enemy's  flanks.  Victory 
is  in  his  hands." 

By  that  movement  of  rotation.  Grant  would  have  effectually  de- 
stroyed the  Weldon  and  the  Danville  railroads,  the  only  two  lines 
which  continued  to  furnish  Richmond  and  the  army  with  scanty 
supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition  from  Wilmington  and  the  nearly 
exhausted  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  We  were  living 
then  as  it  were  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  any  serious  interruption  to 
those  lines  of  supply  would  have  compelled  an  immediate  evacuation 
of  Virginia  by  the  Confederate  Government  and  army,  for  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  or  for  Tennessee  and  Kentuck}',  where 
a  new  "  theatre  of  war  "  might  have  been  established.  But  Gen. 
Grant  preferred  "to  hammer  away  all  the  year  on  that  line"  {against 
the  fortifications  of  Petersburg)  like  an  infuriated  bull  which,  losing 
sight  of  his  tormentors,  rushes  madly  at  the  red  flag  which  is  flaunted 
in  his  eyes.  As  Gen.  Bosquet  said  of  the  gallant  charge  at  Balaclava, 
"  Ce/a  est  magnifique,  mais  ce  n^  est  pas  la  guerre " ' — "  That  is  magnificent, 
but  it  is  not  according  to  the  art  of  war." 


Hood's  March  into  Tennessee. 

"  The  Confederate  troops,  badly  clothed  and  shod,  were  put  at  the  disadvantage 
of  marching  northward,  while  the  enemy  sought  the  genial  clime  of  a  Southern 
latitude."—^.  584. 

The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  a  just  appreciation  of  Gen. 
Hood's  plan  of  campaign.  Although  it  might  have  been  better  for 
him  to  have  remained  in  front  of  Sherman,  to  defend  every  foot  of 
his  advance  into  Georgia,  still*  if  he  had  carried  out  his  original 
plan  as  boldly  as  it  had  been  conceived,  he  would  have  gradually 
forced  Sherman  to  retrograde  across  the  Tennessee  river  from 
Dalton,  to  which  point  he  had  compelled  him  to  move  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  railroad  communications  with  Chattanooga  and  Nashville, 
where  were  located  his  grand  depots  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
other  materials  of  war. 

When  Gen.  Hood  reached  Gadsden,  his  purpose  was  to  cross  the 
Tennessee  river  at  Gunter's  Landing,  thence  march  on  to  Nashville, 
destroying  meanwhile  all  the  railroad  bridges  from  Chattanooga  to 
Nashville,  which  would  have  left  Gen.  Sherman  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  in  the  first-named  town  ;  he 
would  thus  have  been  unable  to  start  from  Atlanta  to  cross  Georgia, 
and  would  have  been  obliged  to  march  at  once  to  the  relief  of 
Nashville  ;  otherwise  he  ran  the  risk  of  having  the  large  supplies  of 
all  kinds  there  collected  either  destroyed  or  carried  off  to  Gen.  Lee 
in  Virginia,  with  whom  Gen.  Hood  could  have  formed  a  junction  at 


*\n.  principle  it  was  perfectly  correct.      "Operate,''^   says  Napoleon,   "as  tnuch  as  possible  oit 
the  communications  of  the  enemy  ivithoiii  exposing  your  own"  etc. 
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Petersburg  sooner  than  Gen.  Sherman  could  have  reinforced  Gen. 
Grant,  who  says  in  one  of  his  reports  that  it  would  have  taken  about 
three  months  to  transport  Gen.  Sherman's  army  by  sea  from  Savannah 
to  Petersburg.  It  took  him  five  months  (from  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber 1864  to  the  middle  of  April  1865)  to  march  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  to  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  a  distance  of  about  650  miles, 
or  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-third  miles  per  day ;  but  deducting 
the  time  he  spent  in  Savannah  re-supplying  his  army,  he  marched  at 
the  rate  of  only  about  six  miles  per  day ;  whereas  Gen.  Hood  could 
have  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  Gunter's  Landing  on  or  about 
the  22d  of  October,  and  have  been  in  possession  of  Nashville  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  he  could  have  joined  Gen.  Lee  by  the 
middle  of  January  at  latest,  which  would  have  enabled  the  latter  to 
capture  or  destroy  Grant's  army  before  it  could  have  been  reinforced. 
The  road  to  Washington  would  then  have  been  open,  while  that 
city  had  but  a  small  garrison  for  its  defence. 

But  on  Gen.  Hood's  march  from  Gadsden  to  Gunter's  Landing, 
only  a  few  miles  apart,  he  changed  his  whole  plan  of  operations ;  he 
suddenly  determined  to  cross  the  Tennessee  river  at  or  about  Decatur, 
about  forty  miles  to  the  westward ;  and  when  he  reached  that  point, 
which  was  well  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the  enemy,  he  concluded 
to  cross  at  Tuscumbia,  about  forty  miles  still  further  to  the  westward. 
When  he  reached  there,  however,  the  rainy  season  had  set  in,  the 
roads  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  were  almost  impassable,  and  he  had 
to  wait  about  one  month  for  supplies  of  shoes,  clothing,  and  pro- 
visions, giving  time  meanwhile  to  Gen.  Thomas  in  Tennessee  to  con- 
centrate a  larger  force  than  Gen.  Hood's  for  the  defence  of  Nashville 
and  Middle  Tennessee.  Thus  he  lost  all  the  advantages  of  his  flank 
movement  from  Jonesborough,  Georgia,  which  was,  ho'^'&w&r,  perfectly 
correct  in  principle. 

"  The  Federal  gunboats  in  the  stream  were  actually  kept  at  bay  by  batteries  of 
32-pounders." — /.  588. 

This  is  an  error.  The  Federal  gunboats  were  kept  at  bay  by  field- 
pieces,  that  is,  by  12-pounder  Napoleons  and  lo-pounder  rifle-guns. 
The  remnant  of  Hood's  forces  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  on  the 
pontoon  train  which  accompanied  his  army. 

G.  T.  Beauregard. 


NATURE-METAPHORS. 


METAPHORS  come  of  love  rather  than  of  thought.  They 
arise  in  the  heart  as  vapors  ;  they  gather  themselves  together 
in  the  brain  as  shapes  ;  thpy  then  emerge,  from  lip,  from  pen,  from 
brush,  from  chisel,  from  violin,  as  full  works,  as  creations,  as  Art. 
i_  Love  — a  term  here  used  to  signify  the  general  underlying  principle 
of  all  emotion,  the  to  v-uxsi/jLE'^ov  of  all  passion  —  originates  meta- 
phors by  reason  of  its  essential  duality.  Like  Novalis'  "  Pupil,"  love 
"can  see  nothing  alone."  It  exists  upon  a  necessary  hypothesis  of 
two  parties,  one  loving  and  one  beloved.  As  between  these  two 
parties,  the  overwhelming  desire  of  love  is  always  union.  Marriage, 
indeed,  is  a  large  term.  For  all  loves,  human,  divine,  friendly,  social, 
political,  ethnical  ;  and  certain  other  loves  for  which  we  have  yet  no 
name,  since  man  has  but  recently  come  into  the  full  possession  and 
exercise  of  them  :  all  these  primarily  and  immediately  demand  some 
sort  of  union,  some  sort  of  marriage,  between  the  two  parties. 

It  is  the  last-named  kind  of  these  loves  —  the  kind  for  which  we 
have  yet  no  name  —  that  specially  concerns  us  in  this  writing,  for  the 
unions  or  marriages  produced  by  this  kind  of  love  are  what  I  have 
called  nature-metaphors. 

.-  I  speak  of  the  love  of  man  for  physical  nature,  and  of  that  strange 
I  and  manifold  transfusing  of  human  nature  into  physical  nature  which 
Ihas  developed  the  most  interesting  phasis  of  modern  culture  and 
|which  constitutes  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  mod^n  art. 

In  a  certain  sense  —  which  will  appear  in  what  follows  —  this  hu- 
manigation  of  physical  nature  is  not  only  a  striking  but  also  a  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  modern  as  opposed  to  ai\cient  art.  To 
transfer  actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings  to  natural  objects  .and  phe- 
nomena; to  represent  these  as  existing  and  occurring,  if  not  con- 
sciously, at  least  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  inhabiting  divinities  ; 
nay,  to  completely  transform  these  so  that  they  were  recognised  and 
alluded  to  as  beings,  loving,  fighting,  working,  planning  :  it  is  true 
that  even  in  the  ancient  times  this  was  a  quite  common  procedure  of 
that  old  instinct  in  man  W'hich  draws  him  into  blind  love  and  rever- 
ence for  the  sun-risings,  the  star-gatherings,  the  seas,  the  storms,  the 
trees,  the  mountains  ;  and  these  old  metaphors  of  the  first  poets  re- 
appear to  us  sometimes  in  the  strangest  guises.  We  find  them 
becoming,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  fair  religions  which  govern  the 
hearts  and  control  the  souls  of  great  peoples  for  long  ages.  Recent 
comparative  philology,  examining  the  mythologies  of  Greece,  of 
Persia,  of  Egypt,  of  India,  of  Scandinavia,  assures  us  with  much 
show  of  truth  that  these  systems  which  once,  while  in  their  primaiy 
purity,  commanded  the  loving  respect  of  men,  derive  their  oriq;in  in 
great  measure  from  stocks  of  metaphorical  names  applied  by  the  old 
poets  to  natural  objects  and  occurrences,  especially  to  the  sun  and  his 
doings. 
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But  nature-metaphors,  after  having  in  the  ancient  days  plaj'ed  so 
important  a  part  —  of  giving  a  faith  to  the  otherwise  untutored  and 
uncontrollable  soul  of  the  young  world —  continue  in  far  other  fashion 
to  exert  their  fine  influences  upon  men  in  these  later  days.  Yet  even 
now  the  nature-metaphor  finds  among  us  a  recognition  which,  though 
universal  and  unequivocal,  is  still  inexplicit  and  undefined  to  such  a 
degree  that  by  a  large  class  of  very  intelligent  critics  the  reproach  of 
metaphor-mongering  has  been  cast  upon  poets  whose  hold  on  the 
popular  heart  is  impregnable.  Nor  is  this  all.  Of  the  many  people 
whose  lives  are  daily  refreshed  by  those  good  streams  of  subjective  and 
domestic  poetry  which  flow  so  freely  of  late  days,  few  enjoy  the  pure 
and  serene  delight  of  metaphors  without  feeling  a  certain  sense  of 
shame  in  deriving  pleasure  from  what  is  explicitly  regarded  as  not  the 
highest  in  art,  or  without  endeavoring  to  find  underneath  the  mere 
beauty  some  didactic  truth  or  wholesome  aphorism  to  chaperone 
their  young  delight,  to  protect  it  from  light  company,  and  to  shed 
dignity  upon  it.  These  persons  cannot  free  themselves  from  the 
haunting  recollection  that  the  ascendant  criticism  of  the  day  regards 
nature-metaphors  rather  in  the  light  of  "fancies,"  and  calls  vocifer- 
ously for  something  solid  to  underlie  all  beautiful  expressions  of  that 
sort. 

This  inconsistency  between  our  instinctive  taste — which  undoubt- 
edly loves  nature-metaphors  —  and  our  critical  education  —  which  un- 
doubtedly is  a  little  afraid  of  them  —  leads  one  to  go  behind  it,  and 
to  inquire  what  after  all  is  precisely  the  nature-metaphor,  how  does 
it  as  a  poetic  form  consist  with  the  modern  modus  of  thought,  and 
what  is  its  importance  to  the  interests  of  modern  culture. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  metaphor  is  always  a  union 
of  two  objects.  The  nature-metaphor  is  a  union  of  human  nature 
with  physical  nature.  Clay  informed  with  a  soul,  this  is  a  type  Of 
the  nature-metaphor.  Man  himself  precisely  answers  these  condi- 
tions. Man  is  clay  informed  with  a  soul.  It  is  therefore  only  a 
seeming  stretch  of  language  to  say  that  man  is  the  first  metaphor. 
In  this  union  of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  such  as  man  himself 
presents,  there  is  a  most  taking  sweetness,  since  the  parties  to  it  are 
the  two  most  widely  differing  forms  in  the  universe.  Matter  is  in 
itself  dead.  Traditions  prove  it  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  all 
nations  in  all  times.  Even  the  heathen  find  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  inventing  deities  to  preside  over  all  its  movements,  over 
the  thunder,  over  the  growing  of  the  grass,  over  the  m.oving  of  the 
winds  and  seas,  over  the  flowing  of  the  rivers.  In  all  the  mythologies 
these  things  go  on  by  virtue  of  divinities  within,  never  by  virtue  of 
themselves. 

Spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  lives,  and  by  some  name  or  another  is  re- 
cognised everywhere  and  at  all  times  as  the  converse  of  matter  in  this 
respect. 

When,  therefore,  these  two  come  together  and  a  beautiful  One  is 
formed  ;  when,  that  is,  a  nature-metaphor  is  made,  in  which  soul  gives 
life  to  matter  and  matter  gives  Antaean  solidity  to  soul,  each  comple- 
menting the  other's  significance,  each  nieafiing  the  other  in  such  will- 
o'-wisp  transfigurations  as  the  mind  cannot  easily  analyse  —  one  must 
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confess  that  here  is  something  more  than  a  mere  "  frothy  fancy," 
however  light  may  be  the  apparent  weight  of  the  ideas  employed. 
One  must  see  that  each  metaphor  of  this  kind  is  noble  by  divine 
lineage,  since  God  has  decreed  the  correlative  intersignificance  of 
man  and  man's  earth :  noble  by  long  pedigree,  since  the  youngest 
nations  of  known  time  found  their  delight  and  their  faith  in  the 
wildest  of  metaphors,  and  since  all  the  highest  love-songs,  the  Song 
of  Solo77ion,  the  Gita-Govinda,  \he.  yEncid,  all,  down  to  our  most  loving 
poetry  of  to-day,  are  burdened  with  metaphoric  sweetness ;  and 
lastly,  noble  by  virtue  of  innate  greatness  and  goodness  and  captiva- 
ting loveliness,  for  all  men  respond  to  metaphor,  all  hearts  open  to 
give  it  place,  and  all  souls  in  their  inmost  confessions  acknowledge  its 
power.  One  must  believe  that  the  poet  who  has  uttered  a  beautiful 
metaphor  is  conscious  of  having  beautifully  re-created  himself  /;/  petto. 
Fair  Protean  Nature,  fair  Protean  Soul,  I  have  married  you  again,  I 
have  given  you  another  honeymoon  ! —  must  be  the  happy  cry  of  the 
artist. 

•  -  Essentially,  then,  the  first  of  the  questions  proposed  is  now  an- 
/swered.  Our  nature-metaphor  is  a  beautiful  eternal  bridal  of  spirit 
I  and  matter,  in  which  the  immortality  of  the  former  gains  Xhe^form  of 
I  the  latter,  and  the  form  of  the  latter  gains  the  immortality  of  the 
'  former ;  each  being  transfused  with  the  other  like  the  souls  of  true 
man  and  wife,  and  both  having  given  without  losing  and  acquired 
i  without  taking  away. 

How,  then,  does  this  so  intrinsically  noble  form  of  expression  con- 
sist with  the  modern  mode  of  thought  ?  And  what,  first,  is  the 
modern  mode  of  thought? 

This  last  question  cannot  be  better  answered  than  by  observing 
the  difference  between  the  genius  of  modern  language  and  the  genius 
of  ancient  language ;  for  these  physical  forms  of  thought  exhibit  a 
very  rigid  parallelism  with,  and  indeed  mould  themselves  by,  thought 
itself  To  illustrate  more  moderate  differences  by  an  extreme  one, 
let  us  compare,  in  only  a  few  prominent  particulars,  the  English 
tongue  with  the  Greek. 

One  notices  at  first  view  that  the  English  performs  the  work  —  or 
more  than  the  work  —  of  the  Greek  with  far  less  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery. In  the  Greek,  for  instance,  one  finds,  as  regards  the  nouns, 
three  methods  of  declension,  each  with  its  five  forms  of  inflection, 
terminating  differently  in  singular,  dual,  and  plural  numbers.  Three 
of  these  forms,  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative,  sustain  compli- 
cated relations  to  the  verbs  and  the  prepositions.  The  adjectives, 
in  all  their  degrees,  which  are  themselves  of  complex  form,  have  also 
their  quintuple  inflections,  which  again  vary  among  t/ianselves  accord- 
ing to  the  gender.  Still  more  cumbrous  complexities  present  them- 
selves in  the  numerous  tense-forms,  voice-forms  and  mood-forms  of 
the  verbs. 

Opposed  to  this,  one  finds  in  English  nouns  but  a  single  inflection  ; 
while  English  prepositions  and  verbs  are  as  precise  and  as  plastic  as 
Greek  prepositions  and  verbs  aided  by  manifold  changes  of  termina- 
tion. 

So  to  the  Greek  adjective,  varied  by  five  cases  differing  as  the 
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adjective  is  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  differing  further  as  the 
adjective  is  singular,  dual,  or  plural,  and  still  further  as  positive, 
comparative,  or  superlative,  the  English  adjective  opposes  its  form 
uninfiected  as  to  case,  unchanged  for  gender  or  number,  and  varying 
mostly  by  simple  laws  only  for  degrees  of  comparison. 

In  the  same  way  one  finds  that  the  English  verb  (excluding 
irregular  verbs  common  to  both  languages)  with  a  few  simple  changes 
of  form  expresses,  by  the  not  complex  machinery  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs,  all  the  shades  of  meaning  possible  to  the  Greek  verb. 

No  less  is  the  prosodial  machinery  of  the  Greek  language  embar- 
rassed by  intricacies  which  do  not  appear  in  the  English.  One  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  circumstance,  aside  from  fundamental  structural 
harshness,  more  unfavorable  to  melody  of  poetic  expression  than 
those  very  rules  of  rigid  "quantity"  which  have  been  supposed  by 
modern  insane  Grecians  to  conduce  to  music.  An  English  poem 
written  in  the  metre,  or  rather  the  metres,  of  the  F?vmethcHS  Bound, 
would  be  far  less  rhythmical  and  far  less  melodious  than  many  pages 
selected  at  random  from  the  prose-writings  of  English  authors  who 
could  be  named. 

When  to  all  these  complexities  of  the  Greek  tongue  one  adds  the 
varying  position  and  number  of  the  accents,  and  the  changes  in  the 
sound  of  the  same  word  produced  by  the  occurrence  of  long  or  short 
vowels  in  the  oblique  cases,  together  with  the  lawless  superposition 
of  the  accent  in  the  nominative  case,  one  cannot  fail  to  conclude 
that  the  English  has  in  a  wonderful  degree  at  once  simplified  the 
machinery  and  extended  the  possible  range  of  language  as  a  working 
instrument  in  prose  and  as  a  singing  instrument  in  poetry. 

Now  these  characteristic  differences  between  the  English  and  Greek 
languages  will  be  found  to  be  at  bottom  the  characteristic  differences 
also  between  modern  and  ancient  thought.  The  change  from  ancient 
to  modern  modes  of  thought  and  language  is  quite  parallel  with  and 
is  well  illustrated  by  that  which  has  occurred  in  military  tactics  and 
organizations.  The  heavy  infantry  of  only  a  few  years  ago,  with  its 
straight  lines,  its  angular  movements,  and  its  prescribed  slow  gait,  is 
gone  :  in  its  place  we  have  the  light-armed  troops  who  move  either  in 
right  lines,  curved  lines,  or  oblique  lines ;  who  walk,  trot,  run,  kneel, 
lie  down,  who  load  and  fire  at  will  or  command,  who  separate  at  five 
paces  and  rally  by  fours  or  by  regiment,  as  occasion  requires. 

Ancient  thought  was  strong :  modern  thought  has  retained  this 
strength  and  added  to  it  a  wonderful  agility.  Ancient  thought  was  a 
huge  Genie :  modern  thought  is   a  Genie  or  a  lightsome  Ariel  at  will. 

These  then  being  the  peculiarities  of  modern  thought,  how  does 
the  nature-metaphor  fulfil  the  requirements  of  this  modern  intellectual 
modus,  which  is  so  simple  and  so  wide-spanning,  so  domestic  and  so 
daring? 

Truly,  the  two  seem  made  for  each  other.  The  metaphor  by  its 
very  constitution  demands  of  the  artist  the  utmost  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, and  rewards  the  artist  with  the  widest  range  of  application 
and  significance.  For  instance,  the  most  meagre  description  of 
Napoleon  and  Washington  will  have  instantly  acquired,  so  far  as  the 
poetic  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  concerned,  a  force 
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and  a  beauty  unattainable  by  any  amount  of  detail,  when  the  writer 
finishes  it  with  :  "  Napoleon  was  lightning,  Washington  was  sunlight." 
Here  in  a  simple  sextiole  of  words  are  bound  up  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  men,  to  be  unfolded  at  the  reader's  leisure. 
But  now  the  idea  of  lightning,  though  so  conjoined  with  the  name  of 
the  great  soldier,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this  association  ;  for  in 
the  next  moment  the  poet  may  sing,  without  fear  of  confusion,  of  the 
lightning  in  a  lady's  eye,  and  so  on  to  eternity. 

True,  however,  as  is  this  consonance  of  the  nature-metaphor  with 
modern  intellectual  processes,  this  truth  is  yet  not  the  gravest  one  in 

.  this  connection,  and  does  not  lie  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  For  — 
if  one  did  not  fear  to  write  too  much  about  love  lest  one  (alas,  the 
times!)  be  suspected  of  lightness  —  the  question  might  have  been 
asked,  how  does  the  nature-metaphor  suit  the  tendency  of  modern 
love,  rather  than  of  modern  thought  1  This  indeed  would  have  been 
the  appropriate  inquiry;  for  wherever  society  locates  its  love  (that  is, 
its  want,  its  desire),  there  she  sends  intellect  to  work  in  its  service  ; 
and  if  one  wish  to  discover  whither  the  thought  of  a  time  is  flying, 
one  must  discover  first  whither  the  love  (or  want,  or  desire)  of  the 
time  has  flown. 

Now,  nothing  strikes  the  thoughtful  observer  of  modern  literature 
more  quickly  or  more  forcibly  than  the  great  yearning  therein  dis- 
played for  intimate  companionship  with  nature.  And  this  yearning, 
mark,  justifies  itself  upon  far  other  authority  than  that  which  one 
finds  in  (for  example)  the  Greek  nature-seeking.  Granted  the  in- 
stinctive reverence  for  nature  common  to  both  parties  :  the  Greek 
believed  the  stream  to  be  inhabited  by  a  nymph,  and  the  stream  was 
wonderful  to  him  because  of  this  nymph ;  but  the  modern  man 
believes  no  such  thing.  One  has  appeared  who  continually  cried 
love,  love,  love  —  love  God,  love  neighbors;  and  these  "neighbors" 
have  come  to  be  not  only  men-neighbors,  but  tree-neighbors,  river- 
neighbors,    star-neighbors.      The   stream  —  to  carry  on    the    Greek 

•parallel  —  has  acquired  so  much  individuality  independent  of  any 
inhabiting  nymph,  that  men  may  love  it,  may  be  neighbors  to  it  and 
neighbored  by  it,  and  may  live  life  with  it  in  the  finest  harmony. 

Here,  then,  it  is  seen  how  nature,  which  before  depended  on  mere 
blind  reverence  and  on  imagined  indwelling  deities  for  its  hold  on 
man's  soul,  has  now  become  so  far  able  to  dispense  with  these  as  to 
claim  a  genuine  love  from  man  on  its  own  individual  account.  How 
infinite  is  the  field  so  added  to  the  range  of  man's  love !  How 
beautiful  and  how  numerous  the  unions  of  human  emotion  and 
physical  phenomenon  made  possible  in  virtue  of  this  wholly  new  and 
sweet  relation  between  humanity  and  nature  ! 

This  way,  then,  society  has  now  sent  its  love  —  towards  nature  : 
and  the  manifold  relation  between  society  and  nature,  demanding 
expression,  finds  it  in  the  nature-metaphor,  and  revels  in  this  with  the 
finest  and  completest  of  satisfactions. 

■•^  It  must  be  remarked  that  one  finds  in  the  Hindu  character  a  far 
nearer  approach  to  this  modern  view  of  nature  than  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman.  Let  us  see  by  actual  experiment  how  diiferently  the  hearts 
of  the  Hindu,  of  the  Roman,  and  of  the  Englishman  framed  their 
nature-metaphors.     Hear  the  poet  Jayadeva,  in  the  Gita-Govmda : — 
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The  gale  that  has  wantoned  around  the  beautiful  clove-plant  breathes  from  the 
hill  of  Malaya.  .  .  . 

The  Tamala,  with  leaves  dark  and  fragrant,  claims  a  tribute  from  the  Musk, 
which  it  vanquishes.   .  .  . 

The  tender  blossom  of  the  Caruna  smiles  to  see  the  whole  world  laying  sham 
aside.  .  .  . 

The  fresh  Malica  seduces  with  rich  perfume  even  the  hearts  of  hermits,  while 
the  Amra-tree  with  blooming  tresses  is  embraced  by  the  gay  creeper  Atimucta.  .  . 

Another  stands  meditating  on  the  Lotus  of  his  face.  .  .  . 

Whose  mantle  gleams  like  a  dark-blue  cloud  illumined  with  rainbows.  .  . 

Lips  brilliant  and  soft  as  a  dewy  leaf.  ... 

Her  face,  with   eyebrows    contracting    themselves  through  a   just  resentmen 
resembles  a  fresh  Lotus  over  which  two  black  bees  are  fluttering.  .  .  . 

Her  face  is  like  a  water-lily  veiled  in  the  dew  of  tears.  .  .  . 

Her  sighs  are  flames  of  fire  kindled  in  a  thicket ;  herself  is  a  timid  roe,  and 
love  is  the  tiger  who  springs  on  her  like  Yama,  the  genius  of  death.  .  .  . 

Her  eyes,  like  blue  water-lilies,  with  broken  stalks  dropping  lucid  streams.  .  .  . 

Long  has  she  been  heated  with  sandal-wood,  moonlight  and  water-lilies,  with 
which  others"  are  cooled.  .  .  . 

Many  a  flower  points  his  extended  petals  to  pierce  the  bosoms  of  separated 
lovers.  .  .  . 

The  breeze  which  has  kissed  thy  cheek.  .  .  . 

A  mind  languid  as  a  drooping  wing,  feeble  as  a  trembling  leaf.  .  .  . 

O  thou  who  sparkiest  like  lightning  !   .  .  . 

He  is  a  blue  gem  on  the  forehead  of  the  three  worlds.  .  .  . 

Drowned  in  a  sea  of  rapturous  imaginations.  .  .  . 

The  moon  spread  a  net  of  beams  over  the  groves  of  Vrindavan,  and  looked  like 
a  drop  of  liquid  sandal  on  the  face  of  the  sky,  which  smiled  like  a  beautiful  damsel. 

Flowers  are  indeed  the  arrows  of  love,  and  he  plays  with  them  cruelly.  ... 

Her  face,  like  the  moon,  is  graced  with  clouds  of  dark  hair.  .  .  . 

She  floats  on  the  waves  of  desire.  .   .  . 

He  fixes  white  blossoms  on  her  dark  locks,  where  they  gleam  like  flashes  of 
lightning  among  the  curled  clouds.  .  .  . 

Her  arms  graceful  as  the  stalks  of  the  water-lily,  and  adorned  with  hands 
glowing  like  the  petals  of  that  flower.   ... 

Whose  wanton  eyes  resemble  blue  water-lilies,  agitated  by  the  breeze.  .  .  . 

His  azure  breast  glittered  with  pearls  of  unblemished  lustre,  like  the  full  bed  of 
the  cerulean  Yamuna  interspersed  with  curls  of  white  foam.  .  .  . 

Liquid  bliss.  .  .  . 

The  fire  of  separation.  .  .  . 

These  are  nearly  all  the  metaphorical  expressions  in  the  Gita- 
Govinda. 

Hear  now  the  Hindu's  opposite,  Virgil.  One  will  notice  in  passing 
how  the  multitudinous  imagery  of  the  Hindu,  devoted  to  some  phase 
of  love,  is  contrasted  with  the  monotonous  figures  of  the  Roman  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  These  are  mostly  variations  of  some  idea 
connected  with  fire  :  it  is  always  wit  ("  she  burns  "),  aniore  incensus 
("inflamed  with  love"):  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Virgil 
approaches  nearer  the  passion-unfolding  poets  of  later  days  than 
most  ancient  writers.  The  following  are  nearly  all  the  metaphorical 
expressions  in  the  first  two  hundred  lines  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
yEiicid;  in  which  book  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  climax  of  Dido's 
hot  indecision  would  be  revealed  in  the  strongest  forms  of  expression 
known  to  the  poet.  These  strongest  forms  are  almost  always  nature- 
metaphors.     The  translation  is  of  course,  for  such  a  purpose,  literal : 

She  fosters  the  wound  in  her  veins,  and  is  consumed  with  hidden  fire. 
The  following  Aurora  was  lighting  the  lands  with  Phoebean  lamp,  and  had  re- 
moved the  humid  shadow  from  the  sky. 
12 
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Tossed  \jactatus\  by  the  fates  \sc.  as  by  the  waves  of  the  sea]. 

I  recognise  the  marks  of  the  old  flame  [of  love]. 

But  would  that  the  earth  might  gape  for  me  to  the  bottom,  would  that  the  om- 
nipotent father  might  hurl  me  with  lightning  to  the  shades,  the  pallid  shades,  of 
Erebus  and  to  profound  night. 

O  dearer  to  thy  sister  than  life  \luce,  light]  shalt  thou  alone,  sad,  through  thy 
whole  youth  be  wasted  [carpere :  be  plucked,  as  a  flower  which  therefore  dies]. 

With  these  words  she  inflamed  a  soul  already  burning  with  love. 

Winter  and  watery  Orion  grew  fierce  upon  the  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  soft  flame  eats  her  marrow. 

Unhappy  Dido  burns As  an  arrow-pierced  doe  among  the  woods  of 

Crete,  whom  incautious  some  pursuing  shepherd  has  shot  and  ignorantly  left 
wounded,  wanders  in  flight  through  woods  and  groves  Dictsean. 

The  obscure  moon  by  turns  conceals  her  light  and  the  setting  stars  invite  sleep. 

When  to-morrow's  sun  [Titan]  shall  have  netted  the  earth  with  his  beams. 

Meantime,  the  Morning,  arising,  left  the  ocean. 

First  Tellus  and  Juno  the  marriage-goddess  give  sign  :  lightnings  glittered,  and 
the  air  conscious  of  the  nuptials,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  peak  chanted  the 
nymphs. 

Inflames  his  mind  with  words. 

And  now  the  master.  How  he  makes  all  nature  alive  in  T/ic 
Tanpest ! — 

Blow  [addressing  the  storm]  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if  room  enough  ! 
Boats. —  You  do  assist  the  storm. 
Gon. —  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats, — When  the  sea  is.  Hence  !  What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of 
King  } 

He'll  be  hanged  yet,  though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it,  and  gape  at 
wid'st  to  glut  him. 

The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out. 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear. 

He  was 
The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk 
And  sucked  the  verdure  out  on't.  ^ , 

I'  the  dead  of  darkness. 

To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roared  to  us  :  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Our  sea-sorrow. 

In  the  veins  o'  the  earth. 

His  bold  waves. 

It  was  mine  art 

That  made  gape 

The  pine,  and  let  thee  out, 

I  will  rend  an  oak 

And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails. 

Wicked  dew. 

Come  imto  these  yelloio  sands, 
And  there  take  hands. 
Curtsied  when  yoic  have,  and  kissed 
{The  'wild  waves  7vhist), 
Foot  it  ftally  here  and  there, 
And,  S7veet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 
Hark,  hark! 
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[Burden]         Bowgh,  wowgh, 

The  watch-dogs  bark. 
[Burden]         Bowgh,  wowgh. 

Hark  !  hark  !  I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  Chantidere 

Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Most  sure,  the  goddess 
On  whom  these  airs  attend. 

Mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb. 

I  saw  liim  beat  the  surges  under  him 

And  ride  upon  their  backs  :  he  trod  the  water 

Whose  emnity  he  flung  aside  : 

.  .  .  his  bold  liead 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves,  and  oared 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him. 

It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

That  from  Naples 

Can  have  no  note  unless  the  sun  were  post 

(The  man  in  the  moon's  too  slow). 

'Tis  fresh  morning  with  me 
When  you  are  by  at  night. 

Whom  destiny  .  .   . 
The  never  surfeited  sea, 
Hath  cause  to  belch  up. 

Exposed  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it, 
Him  and  his  innocent  child. 

For  which  foul  deed 
The  powers  .  .  .  have 
Incensed  the  seas  and  shores. 

The  billows  spoke  and  told  me  of  it : 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me. 

Night,  kept  chained  below. 

Virgin  snow. 

Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims, 
Which  spungy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims. 

Spring  come  to  you  at  farthest 
In  the  very  hand  of  harvest. 

They  smote  the  air 

For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 

For  kissing  of  their  feet. 

His  tears  ran  down  his  beard  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds. 

Called  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 

And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azure  vault 

Set  roaring  war. 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. 

Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful. 
These  specimens  of  nature-metaphors  exhibit  very  clearly  the  dif- 
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fering  relations  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  poet  to  nature. 
Tlie  ancient  is  rigorously  restricted  in  his  use  of  those  rich  materials 
which  nature  affords  for  the  expression  of  beauty  and  passion.  He 
is  not  only  restricted  in  the  use,  but  in  the  material  itself:  nature 
does  not  furnish  so  much  to  him  as  to  his  later  brother.  At  best, 
nature  comes  to  him  in  the  person  of  the  deities  and  half-deities  which 
inhabit  it ;  these  divinities  have  each  an  appointed  office  and  a  conven- 
tional significance,  and  to  these  pre-appointments  and  convention- 
alities he  is  limited  in  his  employment  of  nature  for  poetic  purposes. 
Thus,  when  Virgil  has  brought  Dido  and  ^neas  to  the  same  cave  on 
the  mountain-side,  with  the  instinct  of  a  poet  he  makes  resort  to 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  heightening  the  climac- 
teric situation.  He  cites  Tdliis,  and  pronuba  J^iino,  and  ig/ics  and 
ionsciiis  y£t/ier,  and  the  ululating  nymphs.  But  how  limited  his  use 
of  these  !  What  an  intense  climax  of  human  passion,  long  fought 
against,  now  conquering,  brought  to  reach  of  its  burning  satisfaction 
amid  rain-rivers  rushing  from  the  mountains  {ruiint  amnes  de  montibus), 
cloud  with  hail  intermingled  {coffifnixta  grandine  nimbus),  and  all  those 
fearful  accessories  of  the  storm  which  beat  out  the  outer  world  and 
for  the  time  annihilate  the  whole  universe  except  these  two  pas- 
sionate hearts  that  now  come  together  for  the  first  time  !  How 
gloriously  might  this  have  been  told  by  a  modern  poet,  to  whom 
nature,  instead  of  being  a  few  rigidly-defined  personalities,  means  all 
things,  and  helps  him  to  say  all  things,  according  only  as  his  soul  has 
power  to  grasp  and  wield  what  is  offered  him. 

In  the  Hindu  poet  one  finds  nature  a  little  more  freed  from  con- 
straint, yet  still  limited.  The  principal  parts  she  plays  are  mostly 
drawn  either  from  love  or  from  war,  and  only  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  natural  objects  —  such  as  the  foam  of  the  water,  the 
color  and  shape  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower,  and  the  like  —  are 
employed.  Here  are  none  of  those  inexhaustible  resources  which 
lie  in  such  details  of  natural  appearances  as,  althoughvless  prominent, 
are  yet  quickly  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  most  cursory 
observer  of  nature.  In  George  Eliot's  Spanish  Gypsy,  for  instance, 
the  successive  gradations  of  light  in  a  Spanish  sunset  are  made  to  do 
noble  work ;  each  changing  tint,  from  the  glitter  of  the  first  glories 
to  the  gray  twilight,  comes  thronged  with  marvellous-sweet  images 
and  meanings  to  which  the  ancient  poet  was  a  stranger.  The  ancient 
poet  would  have  dismissed  the  sunset  as  a  single  scene,  a  glory  which 
subsided  and  was  not. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  Tempest  images,  in  which  one  sees  nature 
still  personal,  it  is  true,  but  so  far  from  being  definitely  personified, 
nature  is  here  one  person,  or  all  persons,  or  any  person,  or  any 
passionate  phase  of  any  person.  And  herein  lies  the  gist  of  the 
matter.  Nature  is  like  music.  The  meanings  of  the  tones  are  not  — 
as  in  language  —  preconcerted  among  men;  each  tone  is  free  to 
mean  all  things,  depending  on  its  situation  ;  nay,  further,  each  hearing 
soul  may  translate  the  same  tone  differently  for  itself,  may  bend  the 
music  to  its  own  particular  need,  as  the  humor  strikes.  And  so  with 
nature.  Its  objects  and  its  phenomena  are  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  poet,  to  be  informed  with  whatever  spiritual  phasis  he  may 
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choose  to  perpetuate.      No  caprice  of  the   poet's  but  he  may  find 
some  nature-form  to  utter  it  in. 

And  this,  of  caprice,  introduces  another  peculiarity  of  the  modern 
nature-metaphor  as  opposed  to  the  ancient.  In  regarding  these 
peculiarities,  especially  as  exhibited  by  our  greatest  poets,  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  such  forms  of  expression  as  occur  in  the  song 
above  quoted  from  The  Tempest.  Ariel  is  singing  to  the  sprites,  while 
he  hovers  over  Ferdinand's  head: — 

"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 
And  then  take  hands. 
Curtsied  when  you  have,  and  kissed 
(The  wild  waves  whist), 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there. 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 
Hark,  hark." 

—  and  suddenly,  by  an  apparently  immeasurable  and  unaccountable 
transition  of  thought,  occurs  — 

"  Bowgh,  wowgh. 
The  watch-dogs  bark. 

Bowgh,  wowgh. 
Hark  !  hark  !  I  liear 
The  strain  of  strutting  Chanticlere 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-do." 

Nov/  —  and  this  is  far  from  being  Shakspeare-worship,  since  many 
similar  instances  are  adducible  out  of  other  writers  —  surely  no 
delicately-tuned  poetic  soul  but  must  find  in  this  bizarre  introduction 
of  watch-dog  and  chanticlere  a  rare  exquisite  pleasure.  The  secret 
of  this  pleasure,  however,  and  the  principle  upon  which  the  apparently 
so  irrelevant  idea  of  watch-dogs  and  crowing  cocks  is  thrust  into  a 
song  of  sprites,  are  not  so  easv  to  discover.  It  is  under  the  impression 
that  these  are  genuine  metaphorical  expressions,  in  which  the  link 
between  the  primary  and  the  conferred  significations  is  referable  to 
intangible  and  quickly-vanishing  trains  of  thought,  that  they  are  cited 
in  this  place.  For  this  impression  strong  grounds  are  not  wanting. 
Who  that  has  gazed  upon  a  barking  dog  has  not  had  come  over  him 
somewhat  of  that  evanescent  out-world  sensation  which  arises  when 
one  (for  instance)  repeats  a  familiar  word  many  times  until  it 
grows  unfamiliar  and  wholly  mysterious?  Who  has  not  begun  to 
dream  of  the  weird  powers  of  nature  that  float,  rather  in  suggestion 
than  in  person,  in  the  strange  eye  of  the  animal  ?  Who  has  not 
shivered  at  the  evil  secrets  which  seem  to  dwell  in  the  red-rimmed 
eye  of  the  crowing  cock,  secrets  which  somehow  seem  to  link  them- 
selves on  the  one  hand  with  that  wild  moment  in  which  a  cock 
announced  to  the  unseen  ears  of  the  thronged  night  the  treachery  of 
Peter,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  those  fascinating  tales  which 
among  all  nations  reveal  a  suspicion  of  inner  meanings  in  animal- 
cries, —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  tale  of  the  female  magicians  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  who  learn  the  language  of  animals  and  gather  strange 
news  and  prophecies  from  them  ?  This  —  if  indeed  my  words  convey 
any  trace  of  those  ideas  which  are  so  intangible  that  they  cannot  be 
directly  imparted  but  only  chance-awakened  by  some  happy  suggestion 
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—  is  the  conferred  meaning  which,  in  the  song  alluded  to,  gives  to  the 
ideas  of  dog  and  cock  their  metaphorical  character. 

Such  instances  are  not  found  in  the  ancient  poets.  Thev  require  a 
delicacy  of  organization  both  in  writer  and  reader  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  earlier  ages  than  this.  In  old  poets  one  finds  rather  strength 
than  delicacy,  rather  power  than  beauty.  And  this  is  the  order  of 
nature.  In  art,  as  in  all  things,  Jupiter  conquers  Saturn,  beauty 
supplants  strength;  or  —  a  better  fable  —  strength  dies  and  is  born 
again  as  beauty. 

If  we  come  now,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  suggested,  to 
inquire  lastly  what  is  the  importance  of  the  nature-metaphor  to  the 
interests  of  modern  culture,  we  are,  it  is  hoped,  already  prepared  to 
declare  that  it  is  great,  almost  transcendant.  In  spite  of  the  cries  of 
distressed  theologians  who  dream  that  their  large  cities  constitute  the 
world,  and  who  proclaim  with  much  lamentation  that  the  said  world 
is  given  over  to  materialism,  the  open-eyed  observer  of  our  era  must 
decide  that  all  those  important  institutions  of  society  which  depend 
for  their  well-being  on  spiritual  strength  and  knowledge  and  loving 
sympathy,  are  now  far  in  advance  of  the  best  olden  times.  Any  one 
who  v/ill  compare  the  idea  of  marriage,  for  instance,  as  developed  in 
Plato's  Republic,  with  the  idea  of  marriage  as  developed  in  Tennyson's 
Princess,  will  satisfy  himself  on  this  point.  The  age  which  proceeded 
on  Plato's  idea  must  have  been  at  bottom  a  barbarous  age,  no  matter 
what  products  of  intellectual  culture  may  have  sprung  from  it.  The 
age,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  Tennyson's  idea  is  so  universally 
diffused  that  no  penny-a-liner  in  the  country  newspapers  but  turns  it 
daily  into  intolerable  verse,  must  be  a  hopeful  age,  no  matter  what 
vices  flaunt  in  its  avenues.  Indeed,  the  cries  of  theologians  in  favor 
of  idealism  are  based  upon  a  mistaken  notion,  and  are  full  of  a  harm 
which  it  will  be  the  province  of  our  nature-metaphors  in  some  measure 
to  counteract.  For  idealism,  as  a  sole  theory  of  life,  is  no  better 
than  materialism,  and  each  is  bad  if  dissociated  from  the  other. 
Why  shall  men  sunder  the  spirit  of  man  from  nature,  wliich  God  hath 
joined  together.'  The  soul  and  the  body  work,  in  harmony  well,  in 
enmity  ill.  The  metaphoric  "flesh"  of  Scripture,  which  is  to  be 
mortified,  has  not  stronger  reference  to  the  body  than  to  the  soul  ; 
for  as  many  of  the  sins  comprehended  under  that  term  are  spiritual 
as  are  physical,  and  are  so  enumerated  in  the  Bible. 

This  harmonious  union  of  soul  and  body,  of  spirit  and  nature,  of 
essence  and  form,  is  promoted  by  the  nature-metaphor,  which  reveals 
with  wonderful  force  how  these  two,  united  from  of  old,  still  have  new 
j  points  of  sweet  and  thrilling  contact,  and  still  adorn  and  complement 
each  other.  Spirit  needs  form,  and  finds  it  in  nature,  which  is  formal  ; 
nature  needs  life,  and  finds  it  in  spirit,  which  is  life-giving.  Never  be 
these  two  sundered  !  Forever  may  the  nature-metaphor  stand  a 
mild  priest,  and  marry  them,  and  marry  them,  and  marry  them  again, 
and  loose  them  to  the  free  air  as  mated  doves  that  nestle  and  build 
and  bring  forth  mildnesses  and  meeknesses  and  Christ-loves  in  men's 
hearts  ! 
"^ — "  Sidney  Lanier. 
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NO.  IX.— OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NElV. 

"I  must  reverence  and  prefer  the  precedent  times  before  these." 

CHAPTER   I. 

MR.  RICHARD  PARKINSON  sat  by  his  fireside  on  tlie 
evening  of  a  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  There  are  some 
who  may  remember  this  gentleman,  who,  together  with  a  young  man 
named  Overton,  was  present  when  they  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Messrs.  Sandidge  and  Mobley,  somewhat  prominent  officers  in  Judge 
Mike's  Court.  At  any  rate,  there  was  sitting  Mr.  Parkinson  on  that 
evening  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  He  was  of  about  five-and-forty  years. 
and  in  good  vigor.  His  fine  face,  with  the  large  brown  eyes  that  saw 
for  themselves,  and  his  tall  and  unbent  form,  showed,  in  spite  of  a 
few  gray  hairs  among  his  glossy  black  locks,  that  time  had  dealt 
lightly  with  him.  Fond  of  the  chase,  his  horn  and  his  hounds  were 
wont  to  be  heard  at  least  twice  a  week  in  the  hunting-season.  In 
pursuit  of  the  fox  no  whoop  more  loud  and  clear,  no  stud  more  swift 
and  sure  than  those  of  Mr.  Parkinson.  But  this  very  morning  he 
and  his  hounds  had  their  usual  sport.  In  the  back  piazza  hung  the 
fox-tail,  his  trophy  ;  and  now  Mr.  Parkinson  was  sitting  by  his  fire- 
side waiting  for  the  return  of  the  servant  with  his  mail. 

There,  also,  sat  Mrs.  Richard  Parkinson.  If  the  husband  seemed 
young  for  his  age,  the  wife  seemed  younger  for  hers.  Forty  times 
had  she  seen  the  year  come  and  go.  If  you  had  not  known  that,  you 
would  have  supposed,  except  for  one  thing,  that  she  could  not  be 
beyond  two-,  or  at  most  five-and-thirt3\ 

I  say  except  for  one  thing. 

I  never  liked  great  ceremony  in  introducing  people  to  one  another. 
So  there  was  also  Miss  Lucy  Parkinson,  and  she  was  approaching  her 
nineteenth,birthday. 

A  prettier  or  a  sweeter  girl  could  not  have  been  found  anywhere  in 
Middle  Georgia.  That  is  saying  a  good  deal,  I  know,  for  I  have 
travelled  considerably  in  this  country.  True,  I  have  not  been  a// 
over  it,  and  I  have  never  seen  Europe.  I  have  often  thought  that  I 
should  like  to  visit  Europe  once,  for  several  reasons ;  but  somehow 
it  was  never  convenient.  Besides,  I  was  always  somewhat  afraid  of 
going  out  very  far  upon  the  great  waters.  Still,  I  have  been  in  a  great 
many  places,  and  seen  a  great  number  of  people  of  both  sexes  in 
this  country  •  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  I  never  saw,  in  any  section 
of  the  United  States,  women  —  young  women,  I  mean  —  who,  in  my 
judgment,  were  altogether  as  pretty  and  sweet  as  were  those  in 
Middle  Georgia  when  I  was  a  boy. 
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There  sat  Lucy  Parkinson.  If  she  had  been  standing,  one  would 
have  noticed  that  she  was  about  of  the  middle  height.  Even  as  she 
sat,  it  could  be  told  that  her  form  was  slender,  yet  not  wanting  of 
sufficient  fulness.  Her  hair  was  of  a  color  properly  compounded  of 
the  jet-black  of  her  father's  and  the  fair  of  her  mother's.  And  how 
plenteous  it  was  !  If  she  was  vain  of  her  hair  as  before  the  mirror  in 
making  her  morning  toilet  she  gathered  it  in  her  white  hand,  almost 
too  small  to  grasp  the  luxuriant  wisp,  and  led  it  round  and  round 
and  round  until  it  sat  upon  that  fine  head  an  ornament  of  glory,  no 
right-minded  person  would  have  blamed  her.  Hazel  were  her  eyes, 
large  like  her  father's,  though  not  lustrous  as  his,  but  soft,  liquid, 
deep.  Her  skin  was  fair,  and  her  cheeks,  though  not  habitually  rosy, 
indicated  jjerfect  health.  Her  mouth  —  oh  dear  me! — I  have  not 
the  time,  nor  at  my  age  the  talent  to  describe  minutely  just  such  a 
girl  as  Lucy  Parkinson.  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  never  saw  a 
sweeter  or  prettier  in  all  my  life  —  not  even  in  IMiddle  Georgia  in 
the  times  when  I  was  a  boy. 

So  there  they  all  three  sat  by  the  fireside,  and  some  one  else 
besides. 

This  last  personage,  and  least,  was  Jack  Parkinson,  then  ten  years 
old.  His  light  hair  and  complexion  and  stout  square  form,  so  unlike 
his  father's,  had  led  that  gentleman,  at  an  early  day  in  the  infancy  of 
this  his  only  male  offspring,  to  call  him  a  Fort.  For  Mrs.  Parkinson 
before  her  marriage  was  a  Fort  —  Miss  Susan  Fort.  Now  the  Forts 
were  as  much  below  the  middle  height  as  the  Parkinsons  were  above 
it.  Then  the  Forts  were  very  fair,  while  the  Parkinsons  were  brown. 
When  it  was  known  for  certain  that  Richard  Parkinson  and  Susan 
Fort  were  to  be  married  and  no  mistake,  the  disparity  of  the  couple 
became  the  theme  of  much  pleasant  jesting.  Little  Jim  Wilson,  who 
wanted  Susan  for  himself,  and  who  was  too  short  to  think  of  getting 
any  other  woman  much  above  her  height,  said  often  and  often  that  it 
was  a  sin  and  a  shame  ;  and  he  believed  it.  Miss  Minerva  Ashley, 
who  had  been  suspected  of  having  set  her  cap  for  Richard  Parkinson, 
declared,  to  save  her  life  she  declared  that  she  never  could  find  out 
what  there  was  in  that  dumpy  little  thing  to  make  Richard  Parkin- 
son fall  in  love  with  her. 

Things  went  on  in  this  style  even  down  to  the  night  of  the  wed- 
ding, when  Mr.  Parkinson  the  elder,  Richard's  father,  was  said  to 
have  perpetrated  the  only,  or  at  least  the  best  joke  of  his  life.  For 
he  had  ever  been  a  serious  person,  as  most  men  of  his  extreme 
length  are.  Fle  had  been  observed  to  look  with  much  earnestness 
upon  the  couple  while  the  ceremony  was  going  on.  When  it  was 
over  his  countenance  relaxed  somewhat  —  not  exactly  into  a  smile, 
but  into  an  expression  indicating  a  faint,  remote  cheerfulness.  He 
then  nudged  the  fat  side  of  old  Mr.  Fort,  near  whom  he  was  standing, 
and  then,  having  lowered  his  head  until  he  could  whisper  into  the 
latter's  ear,  said:  "Archie,  a  black  crane  and  a  white  guinea-chicken. 
Good  cross,  aint  it  ? "  At  which  Mr.  Archibald  Fort  laughed  vehe- 
mently. For  he  was  a  man  of  a  naturally  cheerful  temper,  which  was 
ready  for  the  appreciation  of  pleasant  things  on  so  festive  an  occa- 
sion ;  but  doubtless  his  hilarity  was  the  greater  because  he  had  been 
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so  far  from  expecting  any  such  thing  from  Mr.  John  Parkinson.  So 
Mr.  Fort  laughed  and  shook  his  sides,  and  was  enabled  at  length  to 
say,  emphatically.  Yes,  he  did,  blamed  if  he  didn't !  After  this 
Mr.  John  Parkinson  went  up  again  to  his  native  height  and  dignity, 
and  stayed  there.  But  Mr.  Fort,  more  than  once  afterwards  and 
during  the  evening  was  heard  to  say,  after  a  silent  shake  :  "  I  didn't 
think  —  upon  my  word,  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  him."  But  this  little 
prophetic  jest  of  the  elder  Parkinson,  while  it  did  meet  with  a  veri- 
fication in  Lucy,  who  combined  the  physical  characteristics  of  her 
parents  with  improvement  on  both  the  original  stocks,  seemed  to 
have  been  lost  on  Jack,  who  from  the  day  of  his  birth  until  now  had 
shown  himself  to  be  all  Fort.  Mr.  Parkinson  used,  therefore,  in 
comparing  his  two  surviving  children  with  each  other,  to  say  that 
Lucy  was  a  Parkinson  but  Jack  was  a  Fort. 

So  there  they  sat  by  the  fireside,  these  four,  and  a  snug  little  family 
they  made.  Little  Jane  was  not  there,  it  is  true  —  little  Jane  who  was 
Jack's  junior  by  two  years  and  his  playmate.  She  had  been  gone 
two  years.  Her  departure  had  cast  a  shadow  on  all  hearts  there,  but 
mostly  on  the  mother's.  But  time  and  heaven  had  brought  much 
consolation,  and  the  mother  had  enough  of  love  for  those  who  sur- 
vived to  make  her  life  yet  very  happy. 

It  was  a  snug  little  family,  and  a  thoroughly  well-bred  one.  Jack 
was  the  main  talker  to-night.  He  had  been  in  the  fox-chase  the 
morning  for  the  first  time.  A  noted  rabbit-hunter  he  was,  but  had 
never  been  allowed  until  this  morning  to  follow  the  fox.  All  day  he 
had  been  full  of  the  great  things  of  the  morning.  His  mother  and 
sister  had  been  to  town  and  had  not  returned  until  night,  so  his 
triumphs  had  to  be  recounted  during  the  day  only  to  the  negroes. 
But  to-night,  when  the  supper  was  over,  and  his  mother  had  taken 
her  knitting  and  his  sister  her  sewing,  they  expressed  a  desire,  upon 
a  wink  from  his  father,  to  hear  something  about  the  race.  It  was  a 
spirited  narrative.  The  ladies  were  delighted  to  hear  him  declaim 
upon  the  performances  of  the  pack.  Old  Rock  would  keep  before 
and  Little  Rock  wouldn't  stay  behind.  Terror  was  the  first  to  see 
him,  and  when  he  did  you  might  have  heard  him  two  miles.  But  at 
that  very  minute,  Damon,  a  rascal  who  was  two  hundred  yards  off, 
knowing  the  fox's  ways,  cut  across  and  got  in  ahead.  Once,  and  it 
was  after  an  hour's  run,  he  had  doubled  so  that  for  a  while  they 
thought  they  had  lost  him ;  but  old  Pluto  went  back  and  circled,  until 
suddenly  lifting  his  head  towards  the  sky  and  howling  out  a  scold  and 
a  triumph,  carried  it  oft"  again.  But  the  puppies  Jeff  and  Matt,  they 
were  the  fellows  !  They  made  more  fuss  than  any  four  dogs  there, 
not  knowing  in  his  opinion  what  was  up  until  they  saw  him  ;  for  the 
little  fools  had  run  off  twice  after  rabbits,  and  this  was  the  very  thing 
that  had  bothered  them.  And  that  pony  :  didn't  he  enjoy  it !  He 
knew  what  they  were  after  as  well  as  anybody.  But  nobody  had  any 
idea  how  that  pony  could  jump  fences  and  dodge  trees  and  all  such. 

Jack,  having  finished  the  narrative,  and  finding  it  not  interesting  to 
his  hearers  to  tell  it  more  than  once,  grew  sleepy  and  went  to  bed. 
At  that  moment  the  servant  brought  in  the  mail  —  a  letter  and  the 
weekly  newspaper.     The  letter  was  a  long  one.     While  Mr.  Parkin- 
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son  was  reading  it,  Lucy  glanced  over  the  paper  and  read  items  of 
news  in  a  subdued  tone  to  her  mother.  When  Mr.  Parkinson  had 
finished,  he  laid  the  letter  on  the  table  and  looked  musingly  into  the 
fire. 

"  It  is  quite  a  long  letter  you  have,"  said  his  wife. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.     "  He  is  coming,  sure  enough." 

"Who  ?  "  asked  both  ladies  at  once. 

"  George  Overton," 


CHAPTER  II. 

George  Overton  was  a  Virginian.  His  father  had  been  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  that  section  of  the  State  of  which  the  town  of  Staunton  was 
the  central  point.  From  this  section  the  Parkinsons  had  emigrated  to 
Georgia  thirty-five  years  before.  They  had  been  upon  terms  of 
acquaintance  and  some  friendship  with  the  Overtons.  Peyton  Overton 
had  been  in  large  practice  until  his  death,  which  had  occurred  a  year 
ago.  He  had  lived  expensively,  and  managed  his  own  business  so 
loosely  that  at  his  death  his  own  and  surety  debts  swept  away  all  but 
a  small  portion  of  his  estate.  His  surviving  family  were  a  wife  and 
his  son  George,  just  arrived  at  manhood.  The  widow  lived  but  a  short 
time  longer  ;  and  then  the  son,  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  start  with, 
determined  to  remove  to  Georgia  and  prepare  himself  for  the  profession 
of  his  father.  To  this  end  he  had  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Parkinson,  the  friend  of  his  father's  boyhood.  The  result  of  this 
correspondence  was  an  understanding  that  the  young  man  should 
repair  to  Mr.  Parkinson's  and  remain  for  a  while,  and  until  he  could 
find  an  opening  for  his  purposes.  Meanwhile,  as  it  was  further 
understood,  Overton,  as  compensation  which  he  insisted  upon  making 
in  some  way  for  this  kindness,  was  to  superintend  the  studies  of  Jack 
Parkinson. 

This  service  had  been  performed  heretofore  for  Jack  as  well  as 
possible  by  his  sister.  She  had  been  well  educated,  considering  the 
times,  at  Savannah.  But  J^ucy  Parkinson  by  experience  had  found 
out  a  truth  which  it  is  surprising  how  slow  many  parents  are  to 
discover  :  that  there  are  very  few  children  of  either  sex,  but  especially 
the  male,  who  can  be  well  educated  without  having  companions  in  their 
studies.  Jack  Parkinson,  who  was  an  uncommonly  good  and  sensible 
little  fellow  for  an  only  son  of  a  man  of  some  wealth,  was  not  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  Lucy  after  about  a  year's  trial  was  disposed  to 
give  him  up  as  a  pupil,  provided  that  anything  better  could  be  done 
in  his  case.  She  informed  her  father  of  her  inability  to  employ  the 
sort  of  discipline  that  Jack  needed.  Not  that  he  was  dull  or  obstinate. 
"  He  is  neither,"  she  would  say ;  "  he  is  quick  to  learn,  and  some- 
times exhibits  a  little  shame  that  he  has  learned  so  little.  But,  father, 
here  are  so  many  things  to  distract  his  attention  from  his  books. 
There  are  the  dogs  and  his  pony,  and  now  his  gun.  Though  he  loves 
me  dearly,  and  to  some  extent  dreads  my  displeasure,  yet  it  is  not  such 
regard  as  a  boy  must  feel  to  his  teacher  in  order  to  be  made  to  do  all 
or  a  reasonable  part  of  his  duty.     Besides,"  she  continued,  with  a 
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judgment  that  surprised  her  father,  "I  have  been  thinking  Jack  needs 
contact  with  other  boys.  There  is  nothing  here  to  stimulate  his 
emulation.  He  can  never  fear  to  be  left  behind  by  other  boys,  be- 
cause he  can  never  know  what  they  do  nor  how  far  they  are  ahead. 
Jack  must  go  to  school  with  other  boys,  and  he  must  go  to  a  man." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  George  Overton  proposed  to  come  to 
Georgia ;  and  as  he  had  shown  a  very  decided  desire  to  get  some  oc- 
cupation for  the  time  that  must  be  spent  in  his  legal  studies,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Parkinson  to  propose  to  him  to  keep  a  small  school 
in  a  house  which  he  would  build  upon  his  own  ground,  and  to  which 
he  knew  that  several  of  his  neighbors  would  be  glad  to  send  their 
children.  To  this  proposition  Overton  consented  readily.  The  room 
was  built,  and  the  school  was  to  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

The  new  teacher  arrived  late  in  December.  On  the  first  evening 
of  his  arrival  there  were  evidences  of  decided  satisfaction  at  the  ways 
of  things.  He  was  pleased,  and  so  were  the  Parkinsons,  especially 
the  ladies,  and  soon  afterwards  the  boy.  Jack  was  a  little  shy  •  he 
had  heard  something  of  schoolmasters.  But  he  too  soon  grew  to 
be  pleased  with  Mr.  Overton.  Mr.  Parkinson  was  not  a  man  to  be 
pleased  too  soon  with  anybody  or  with  anything.  That  was  not  the 
way  with  the  old  Virginia  Parkinsons.  He  was  proud  of  those  old 
Virginia  Parkinsons  and  their  ways,  and  therefore,  from  principle,  he 
he  was  also  a  little  slow  in  being,  or  in  admitting  that  he  was  pleased 
with  anything  that  was  new.  The  Forts,  he  always  had  thought,  were 
a  little  too  hearty  in  that  way.  The  Forts  had  come  from  North 
Carolina  originally,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  that  was  the  only  objection 
that  Mr.  Parkinson  had  ever  had  to  them.  But  then  they  were  not 
far  from  the  line,  being  just  on  this  side  of  the  Roanoke.  That  was  a 
great  comfort. 

Mr.  Parkinson  could  but  allow  to  himself  that  Overton's  having 
come  from  Virginia  was  much  in  his  favor.  Then  he  knew  that  he 
was  of  good  family.  Yet  he  must  stick  to  the  principles  of  the  old 
Virginia  Parkinsons,  and  let  his  judgment,  or  the  utterance  of  it,  wait 
awhile.  The  young  man's  looks  and  behavior  were  all  right.  He 
was  tall  and  slender  and  graceful  and  strong.  He  was  polite,  easy, 
and  good-humored.  The  sense  of  the  various  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained had  imparted  to  his  face  a  general  aspect  of  thoughtfulness, 
which  sometimes  became  serious.  Yet  he  could  become  mirthful  on 
occasions,  and  his  laugh  was  one  of  the  heartiest. 

On  his  travel  throughout  the  afternoon  he  had  been  put  into  a  sat- 
isfied mood  from  admiring  the  country,  which  at  that  time  was  so 
fresh  and  strong.  Very  much  of  the  primeval  forest  was  then  stand- 
ing ;  and  though  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees,  the  magnificent 
growth  of  oak,  interspersed  with  the  poplar  and  maple  and  chestnut, 
and  gum  and  short-leaf  pine,  filled  his  eye  with  admiration.  _A  ser- 
vant with  a  gig  had  met  him  at  the  county-town  and  driven  him  out 
to  Chestnut  Grove,  as  Mr.  Parkinson  had  named  his  residence.  On 
the  way  he  had  speculated  much  upon  what  manner  of  place  it  was 
that  was  to  be  his  temporary  home.  His  blue  eye  brightened  as  the 
driver  turned  from  the  road  and  drove  up  through  the  long  avenue  of 
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chestnuts.  The  house  was  a  well-built  square  two-story  building, 
with  two  wings  of  one-story  proceeding  in  a  line  with  the  rooms  in 
the  rear.  The  yard  of  about  four  acres  was  enclosed  with  a  board 
paling.  As  they  drove  up  Overton  could  see  the  foremost  of  a  row 
of  negro  cabins,  which  beginning  at  some  distance  behind  the  man- 
sion, extended  backward  and  fronted  the  garden.  There  was  but  little 
shubbery  in  the  front  yard  ;  the  forest  growth  allowed  little  room 
for  any  other  form  of  tree  or  flower.  There  were  two  or  three  cedars, 
but  the  flower-bushes  were  mainly  in  the  garden. 

There  was  an  air  of  thorough  gentility  about  this  place,  though 
the  mansion  was  of  some  years'  standing,  and  was  a  little  brown  for 
the  lack  of  fresh  painting.  It  had  a  proud  but  not  inhospitable  look, 
that  mansion.  As  the  gig  drove  up,  the  huge  oaken  gate  was  opened 
by  several  little  negroes,  whose  sleek  faces  and  active  forms  showed 
that  they  were  both  well-fed  and  happy. 

Until  that  afternoon  Overton  had  not  known  of  Lucy  Parkinson. 
He  felt  all  the  gratification  which  an  educated  and  well-bred  man 
must  have  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  young  woman. 
When  the  evening  was  over  and  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  he  sat 
long  by  the  fire  and  mused.  It  was  so  strange  to  be  so  far  and 
rather  an  exile  from  home,  yet  tq  be  so  free  from  repining.  Thoughts 
of  home,  sad  as  they  were,  became  interwoven  with  those  of  the  new 
persons  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  of  their  cordiality  and  gentility, 
and  their  evident  interest  in  him  and  his  purposes.  His  eyes  over- 
flowed. For  some  time  he  yielded  to  these  various  emotions,  and 
then  retired  to  his  bed. 

"  I  like  him  so  much,"  said  Lucy,  after  he  had  retired. 

"  I  do  believe  we  have  done  the  best  thing  for  Jack,"  said  the 
mother.     Jack  looked  as  if  he  thought  matters  might  be  much  worse. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  "he  has  the  manners  and  breeding  of 
a  gentleman.  His  father's  family  was  all  right.  I  don't  know  who 
his  mother  was  ;  but  he  does  seem  to  be,  and  I  think  is,  a  gentle- 
man." '• 

That  night  as  Lucy  stood  before  the  mirror  in  her  snow-white  gown, 
while  she  was  arranging  her  hair  for  the  night-cap,  she  smiled  and  was 
glad  to  feel  that  she  was  beautiful. 

(to  bb  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 
A   Cup   of   Tea. 

'T  was  so  rare  an  event  of  late  for  Nina  to  seek  her  cousin  in 
her  own  room,  that  Kate  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  Nina 
enter  with  all  her  old  ease  of  manner,  and  flinging  away  her  hat  care- 
lessly, say,  "  Let  me  have  a  cup  of  tea,  dearest,  for  I  want  to  have  a 
clear  head  and  a  calm  mind  for  at  least  the  next  half  hour." 

"It  is  almost  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  especially  for  you,  Nina,  who 
make  a  careful  toilette." 

"Perhaps  I  shall  make  less  to-day,  perhaps  not  go  down  to  dinner 
at  all.  Do  you  know,  child,  I  have  every  reason  for  agitation,  and 
maiden  bashfulness  besides  ?  Do  you  know  I  have  had  a  proposal  — 
a  proposal  in  all  form  —  from  —  but  you  shall  guess  whom." 

"  Mr.  O'Shea,  of  course." 

"  No,  not  Mr.  O'Shea,  though  I  am  almost  prepared  for  such  a  step 
on  his  part ;  nor  from  your  brother  Dick,  who  has  been  falling  in  and 
out  of  love  with  me  for  the  last  three  months  or  more.  My  present 
conquest  is  the  supremely  arrogant  but  now  condescending  Mr. 
Walpole,  who,  for  reasons  of  state  and  exigencies  of  party,  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  pretty  wife,  with  a  certain  amount  of  natural 
astuteness,  might  advance  his  interests,  and  tend  to  his  promotion  in 
public  life  ;  and  with  his  old  instincts  as  a  gambler,  he  is  actually  ready 
to  risk  his  fortunes  on  a  single  card,  and  I,  the  portionless  Greek  girl, 
with  about  the  same  advantages  of  family  as  of  fortune  —  I  am  to  be 
that  queen  of  trumps  on  which  he  stands  to  win.  And  now,  darling, 
the  cup  of  tea,  the  cup  of  tea,  if  you  want  to  hear  more." 

While  Kate  was  busy  arranging  the  cups  of  a  little  tea-service  that 
did  duty  in  her  dressing-room,  Nina  walked  impatiently  to  and  fro, 
talking  with  rapidity  all  the  time. 

"The  man  is  a  greater  fool  that  I  thought  him,  and  mistakes  his 
native  weakness  of  mind  for  originality.  If  you  had  heard  the  imbecile 
nonsense  he  talked  to  me  for  political  shrewdness,  and  when  he  had 
shown  me  what  a  very  poor  creature  he  was,  he  made  me  the  offer  of 
himself!  This  was  so  far  honest  and  above-board.  It  was  saying  in 
so  many  words,  'You  see,  I  am  a  bankrupt'  Now,  I  don't  like  bank- 
rupts, either  of  mind  or  money.  Could  he  not  have  seen  that  he  who 
seeks  my  favor  must  sue  in  another  fashion  ?  " 

"  And  so  you  refused  him  ?  "  said  Kate,  as  she  poured  out  her  tea. 

"  Far  from  it  —  I  rather  listened  to  his  suit.  I  was  so  far  curious  to 
hear  what  he  could  plead  in  his  behalf  that  I  bade  him  write  it.  Yes, 
dearest,  it  was  a  maxim  of  that  very  acute  man  my  papa,  that  when  a 
person  makes  you  any  dubious  proposition  in  words,  you  oblige  him 
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to  commit  it  to  writing.  Not  necessarily  to  be  used  against  him  after- 
wards, but  for  this  reason  —  and  I  can  almost  quote  my  papa's  phrase 
on  the  occasion  —  in  the  homage  of  his  self-love  a  man  will  rarely 
write  himself  such  a  knave  as  he  will  dare  to  own  when  he  is  talking, 
and  in  that  act  of  weakness  is  the  gain  of  the  other  party  to  the 
compact." 

"I  don't  think  I  understand  you." 

"  I'm  sure  you  do  not ;  and  you  have  put  no  sugar  in  my  tea,  which 
is  worse.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  clock  is  right,  and  that  it  is 
already  nigh  seven  ?  Oh  dear  !  and  I,  who  have  not  told  you  one-half 
of  my  news,  I  must  go  and  dress.  I  have  a  certain  green  silk  with 
white  roses  which  I  mean  to  wear,  and  with  my  hair  in  that  crimson 
Neapolitan  net,  it  is  a  toilette  a  la  minute." 

"You  know  how  it  becomes  you,"  said  Kate,  half-slyly. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  or  in  this  critical  moment  of  my  life  I  should  not 
risk  it.  It  will  have  its  own  suggestive  meaning  too.  It  will  recall 
ce  cher  Cecil  to  days  at  Baiae,  or  wandering  along  the  coast  at  Portici. 
I  have  known  a  fragment  of  lace,  a  flower,  a  few  bars  of  a  song,  do 
more  to  link  the  broken  chain  of  memory  than  scores  of  more 
labored  recollections  ;  and  then  these  little  paths  that  lead  you  back 
are  so  simple,  so  free  from  all  premeditation.  Don't  you  think  so, 
dear?" 

"I  do  not  know,  and  if  it  were  not  rude,  I'd  say  I  do  not  care." 

"  If  my  cup  of  tea  were  not  so  good,  I  should  be  offended,  and  leave 
the  room  after  such  a  speech.  But  you  do  not  know,  you  could  not 
guess,  the  interesting  things  that  I  could  tell  you,"  cried  she,  with  an 
almost  breathless  rapidity.  "Just  imagine  that  deep  statesman,  that 
profound  plotter,  telling  me  that  they  actually  did  not  wish  to  capture 
Donogan  —  that  they  would  rather  he  should  escape  !  " 

"  He  told  you  this  t  " 

"  He  did  more  ;  he  showed  me  the  secret  instructions  to  his  police 
creatures  —  I  forget  how  they  are  called  —  showing  what  they  might 
do  to  connive  at  his  escape,  and  how  they  should  —  if  M:hey  could  — 
induce  him  to  give  some  written  pledge  to  leave  Ireland  forever." 

"  Oh,  this  is  impossible  !  "  cried  Kate. 

"  I  could  prove  it  to  you  if  I  had  not  just  sent  off"  the  veritable  bit 
of  writing  by  post.  Yes,  stare  and  look  horrified  if  you  like  —  it  is  all 
true.  I  stole  the  piece  of  paper  with  the  secret  directions,  and  sent  it 
straight  to  Donogan,  under  cover  to  Archibald  Casey,  Esq.,  9  Lower 
Gardner  Street,  Dublin." 

"  How  could  you  have  done  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Say,  how  could  I  have  done  otherwise.  Donogan  now  knows 
whether  it  will  become  him  to  sign  this  pact  with  the  enemy.  If  he 
deem  his  life  worth  having  at  the  price,  it  is  well  that  /  should  know 
it." 

"It  is  then  of  yourself  you  were  thinking  all  the  while." 

"  Of  myself  and  of  him.  I  do  not  say  I  love  this  man,  but  I  do 
say  his  conduct  now  shall  decide  if  he  be  worth  loving.  There's  the 
bell  for  dinner.  You  shall  hear  all  I  have  to  say  this  evening.  What 
an  interest  it  gives  to  life,  even  this  much  of  plot  and  peril !  Short  of 
being  with  the  rebel  himself,  Kate,  and  sharing  his  dangers,  I  know  of 
nothing  could  have  given  me  such  delight." 
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She  turned  back  as  she  left  the  door,  and  said,  "  Make  Mr.  Walpole 
take  you  down  to  dinner  to-daj ;  I  shall  take  Mr.  O'Shea's  arm,  or 
your  brother's." 

The  address  of  Archibald  Casey,  which  Nina  had  used  on  this 
occasion,  was  that  of  a  well-known  solicitor  in  Dublin,  whose  Conser- 
vative opinions  placed  him  above  all  suspicion  or  distrust.  One  of 
his  clients,  however  —  a  certain  Mr.  Maher  —  had  been  permitted  to 
have  letters  occasionally  addressed  to  him  to  Casey's  care  ;  and 
Maher,  being  an  old  college  friend  of  Donogan's,  afforded  him  this 
mode  of  receiving  letters  in  time  of  unusual  urgency  or  danger. 
Maher  shared  very  slightly  in  Donogan's  opinions.  He  thought  the 
men  of  the  National  party  not  only  dangerous  in  themselves,  but  that 
they  afforded  a  reason  for  many  of  the  repressive  laws  which  English- 
men passed  with  reference  to  Ireland.  A  friendship  of  early  life, 
when  both  these  young  men  were  college  students,  had  overcome  such 
scruples,  and  Donogan  had  been  permitted  to  have  many  letters 
marked  simply  with  a  D.,  which  were  sent  under  cover  to  Maher. 
This  facility  had,  however,  been  granted  so  far  back  as  '47,  and  had 
not  been  renewed  in  the  interval,  during  which  time  the  Archibald 
Casey  of  that  period  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  a  son  with  the 
same  name  as  his  father. 

When  Nina,  on  looking  over  Donogan's  note-book,  came  upon  this 
address,  she  saw,  also,  some  almost  illegible  words,  which  implied  that 
it  was  only  to  be  employed  as  the  last  resort,  or  had  been  so  used  — 
a  phrase  she  could  not  exactly  determine  what  it  meaned.  The 
present  occasion,  so  emergent  in  every  way,  appeared  to  warrant  both 
haste  and  security ;  and  so,  under  cover  to  S.  Maher,  she  wrote  to 
Donogan  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  send  you  the  words  in  the  original  handwriting  of  the  instructions 
which  regard  you.  You  will  do  what  your  honor  and  your  conscience 
dictate.  Do  not  write  to  me  ;  the  public  papers  will  inform  me  what 
your  decision  has  been,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied,  however  it  incline.  I 
rely  upon  you  to  burn  the  enclosure." 

A  suit-at-law  in  which  Casey  acted  as  Maher's  attorney  at  this 
period  required  that  the  letters  addressed  to  his  house  for  Maher 
should  be  opened  and  read  ;  and  though  the  letter  D.  on  the  outside 
might  have  suggested  a  caution,  Casey  either  overlooked  or  misunder- 
stood it,  and  broke  the  seal.  Not  knowing  what  to  think  of  this 
document,  which  was  without  signature,  and  had  no  clue  to  the  writer 
except  the  post-mark  of  Kilgobbin,  Casey  hastened  to  lay  the  letter 
as  it  stood  before  the  barrister  who  conducted  Maher's  cause,  and  to 
ask  his  advice.  The  Right  Hon.  Paul  Hartigan  was  an  ex-Attorney- 
General  of  the  Tory  pary  —  a  zealous,  active,  but  somewhat  rash 
member  of  his  party ;  still  in  the  House,  a  Member  from  Mallow, 
and  far  more  eager  for  the  return  of  his  friends  to  power  than  the 
great  man  who  dictated  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition,  and  who  with 
more  of  responsibility  could  calculate  the  chances  of  success. 

Paul  Hartigan's  estimate  of  the  Whigs  was  such  that  it  would  have 
in  no  wise  astonished  him  to  discover  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  close 
correspondence  with  O'Donovan  Rossa,  or  that  Chichester  Fortescue 
had  been  sworn  in  as  a  Head-Centre.     That  the  whole  Cabinet  were 
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secretly  Papists,  and  held  weekly  confession  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Man- 
ning, he  was  prepared  to  prove.  He  did  not  vouch  for  Mr.  Lowe  ; 
but  he  could  produce  the  form  of  scapular  worn  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  had  a  facsimile  of  the  scourge  by  which  Mr.  Cardwell  diurnally 
chastened  his  natural  instincts. 

If,  then,  he  expressed  but  small  astonishment  at  this  "traffic  of  the 
Government  with  rebellion," — for  so  he  called  it  —  he  lost  no  time  in 
endeavoring  to  trace  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  ascertaining,  so  far 
as  he  might,  the  authenticity  of  the  enclosure. 

"  It's  all  true,  Casey,"  said  he,  a  few  days  after  his  receipt  of  the 
papers.  "  The  instructions  are  written  by  Cecil  Walpole,  the  private 
secretary  of  Lord  Danesbury.  I  have  obtained  several  specimens  of 
his  writing.  There  is  no  attempt  at  disguise  or  concealment  in  this. 
I  have  learned,  too,  that  the  police-constable  Dargan  is  one  of  their 
most  trusted  agents  ;  and  the  only  thing  now  to  find  out  is,  who 
is  the  writer  [of  the  letter,  for  up  to  this  all  we  know  is,  the  hand 
is  a  woman's." 

Now  it  chanced  that  when  Mr.  Hartigan  —  who  had  taken  great 
pains  and  bestowed  much  time  to  learn  the  story  of  the  night-attack 
on  Kilgobbin,  and  wished  to  make  the  presence  of  Mr.  Walpole  on 
the  scene  the  ground  of  a  question  in  Parliament  —  had  consulted 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  on  the  subject,  he  had  met  not  only  a 
distinct  refusal  of  aid,  but  something  very  like  a  reproof  for  his  ill- 
advised  zeal.  The  Honorable  Paul,  not  for  the  first  time  disposed  to 
distrust  the  political  loyalty  that  differed  with  his  own  ideas,  now  de- 
clared openly  that  he  would  not  confide  this  great  disclosure  to  the 
lukewarm  advocacy  of  Mr.  Disraeli  ;  he  would  himself  lay  it  before 
the  House,  and  stand  or  fall  by  the  result. 

If  the  men  who  "stand  or  fall"  by  any  measure  were  counted,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  they  usually  would  be  found  not  only  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  latter,  but  that  they  very  rarely  rise  again,  so  very  few  are 
the  matters  which  can  be  determined  without  some  compromise,  and 
so  rare  are  the  political  questions  which  comprehend  a  distinct 
principle. 

What  warmed  the  Hartigan  ardor,  and,  indeed,  chafed  it  to  a  white 
heat  on  this  occasion,  was  to  see  by  the  public  papers  that  Daniel 
Donogan  had  been  fixed  on  by  the  men  of  King's  County  as  the 
popular  candidate,  and  a  public  meeting  held  at  Kilbeggan  to 
declare  that  the  man  who  should  oppose  him  at  the  hustings  should 
be  pronounced  the  enemy  of  Ireland.  To  show  that  while  this  man 
was  advertised  in  the  Hue  and  Cry  with  an  immense  reward  for  his 
apprehension,  he  was  in  secret  protected  by  the  Government,  who 
actually  condescended  to  treat  with  him  :  what  an  occasion  would 
this  afford  for  an  attack  that  would  revive  the  memories  of  Grattan's 
scorn  and  Curran's  sarcasm,  and  declare  to  the  senate  of  England 
that  the  men  who  led  them  were  unworthy  guardians  of  the  national 
honor ! 
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CHAPTER   L. 

Cross   Purposes. 

Whether  Walpole  found  some  peculiar  difficulty  in  committing  his 
intentions  to  writing,  or  whether  the  press  of  business  which  usually 
occupied  his  mornings,  served  as  an  excuse,  or  whether  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  of  his  suit  by  his  personal  assiduities,  is  not 
easy  to  say ;  but  his  attentions  to  Mdlle.  Kostalergi  had  now  as- 
sumed the  form  which  prudent  mothers  are  wont  to  call  "  serious," 
and  had  already  passed  into  that  stage  where  small  jealousies  begin, 
and  little  episodes  of  anger  and  discontent  are  admitted  as  symptoms 
of  the  complaint. 

In  fact  he  had  got  to  think  himself  privileged  to  remonstrate 
against  this  and  to  dictate  that  —  a  state,  be  it  observed,  which, 
whatever  its  effect  upon  the  "lady  of  his  love,"  makes  a  man  particu- 
larly odious  to  the  people  around  him,  and  he  is  singularly  fortunate 
if  it  make  him  not  ridiculous  also. 

The  docile  or  submissive  was  not  the  remarkable  element  in  Nina's 
nature.  She  usually  resisted  advice,  and  resented  anything  like  dic- 
tation from  any  quarter.  Indeed,  they  who  knew  her  best  saw  that, 
however  open  to  casual  influences,  a  direct  show  of  guidance  was 
sure  to  call  up  all  her  spirit  of  opposition.  It  was,  then,  a  matter  of 
actual  astonishment  to  all  to  perceive  not  only  how  quietly  and 
patiently  she  accepted  Walpole's  comments  and  suggestions,  but  how 
implicitly  she  seemed  to  obey  them. 

All  the  little  harmless  freedoms  of  manner  with  Dick  Kearney  and 
O'Shea  were  now  completely  given  up.  No  more  was  there  betweeni 
them  that  interchange  of  light  "persiflage"  which,  pre-supposing 
some  subject  of  common  interest,  is  in  itself  a  ground  of  intimacy. 

She  ceased  to  sing  the  songs  that  were  their  favorites.  Her  walks 
in  the  garden  after  breakfast,  where  her  ready  wit  and  genial  pleas- 
antry used  to  bring  her  a  perfect  troop  of  followers,  were  abandoned. 
The  little  projects  of  daily  pleasure,  hitherto  her  especial  province, 
were  changed  for  a  calm,  subdued  demeanor  which,  though  devoid  of 
all  depression,  wore  the  impress  of  a  certain  thoughtfulness  and 
seriousness. 

No  man  was  less  observant  than  old  Kearney,  and  yet  even  he  saw 
the  change  at  last,  and  asked  Kate  what  it  might  mean.  "  She  is 
not  ill,  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  cr  is  our  humdrum  life  too  wearisome  to 
her  ? " 

"  I  do  not  suspect  either,"  said  Kate  slowl}'.  "  I  rather  believe 
that  as  Mr.  Walpole  has  paid  her  certain  attentions,  she  has  made 
the  changes  in  her  manner  in  deference  to  some  wishes  of  his." 

"  He  wants  her  to  be  more  English,  perhaps,"  said  he  sarcastically. 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  Well,  she  is  not  born  one  of  us,  but  she  is  like  us  all  the  same, 
and  I'll  be  sorely  grieved  if  she'll  give  up  her  light-heartedness  and 
her  pleasantry  to  win  that  Cockney." 

"I  think  she  has  won  the  Cockney  already.  Sir." 
13 
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A  long  low  whistle  was  his  reply.  At  last  he  said,  "  I  suppose  it's 
a  very  grand  conquest,  and  what  the  world  calls  '  an  elegant  match  ; ' 
but  may  I  never  see  Easter  if  I  wouldn't  rather  she'd  marry  a  fine 
dashing  young  fellow  over  six  feet  high,  like  O'Shea  there,  than  one 
of  your  gold-chain-and-locket  young  gentlemen  who  smile  where  they 
ought  to  laugh,  and  pick  their  way  through  life  as  a  man  crosses  a 
stream  on  stepping-stones." 

"Maybe  she  does  not  like  Mr.  O'Shea,  Sir." 

"  And  do  you  think  she  likes  the  other  man  ?  or  is  it  anything  else 
than  one  of  those  mercenary  attachments  that  you  young  ladies  under- 
stand better,  far  better,  than  the  most  worldly-minded  father  or  mother 
of  us  all  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Walpole  has  not,  I  believe,  any  fortune.  Sir.  There  is  nothing 
very  dazzling  in  his  position  nor  his  prospects." 

"  No.  Not  amongst  his  own  set,  nor  with  his  own  people  —  he  is 
small  enough  there  I  grant  you  ;  but  when  he  comes  down  to  ours, 
Kitty,  we  think  him  a  grandee  of  Spain  ;  and  if  he  was  married  into 
the  family,  we'd  get  off  all  his  noble  relations  by  heart,  and  soon  start 
talking  of  our  aunt  Lady  such  a  one,  and  Lord  somebody  else  that 
was  our  first-cousin,  till  our  neighbors  would  nearly  die  out  of  pure 
spite.  Sitting  down  in  one's  poverty  and  thinking  over  one's  grand 
relations  is  for  all  the  world  like  Paddy  eating  his  potatoes  and 
pointing  at  the  red-herring — even  the  look  of  what  he  dare  not  taste 
flavors  his  meal." 

"  At  least,  Sir,  you  have  found  an  excuse  for  our  conduct." 

"  Because  we  are  all  snobs,  Kitty ;  because  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
henesty  or  manliness  in  our  nature  ;  and  because  our  women  that 
need  not  be  bargaining  or  borrowing  —  neither  pawnbrokers  nor 
usurers  —  are  just  as  vulgar-minded  as  ourselves;  and  now  that  we 
have  given  twenty  millions  to  get  rid  of  slavery,  like  to  show  how 
they  can  keep  it  up  in  the  old  country,  just  out  of  defiance." 

"  If  you  disapprove  of  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  full  time 
you  should  say  so." 

"I  neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of  him.  I  don't  well  know 
whether  I  have  any  right  to  do  either  —  I  mean  so  far  as  to  influence 
her  choice.  He  belongs  to  a  sort  of  men  I  know  as  little  about  as  I 
do  of  the  Choctaw  Indians.  They  have  lives  and  notions  and  ways 
all  unlike  ours.  The  world  is  so  civil  to  them  that  it  prepares  every- 
thing to  their  taste.  If  they  want  to  shoot,  the  birds  are  cooped  up 
in  a  cover  and  only  let  fly  when  they're  ready.  When  they  fish,  the 
salmon  are  kept  prepared  to  be  caught ;  and  if  they  make  love,  the 
young  lady  is  just  as  ready  to  rise  to  the  fly  and  as  willing  to  be 
bagged  as  either.  Thank  God,  my  darling,  with  all  our  barbarism 
we  have  not  come  to  that  in  Ireland." 

''  Here  comes  Mr,  Walpole  now,  Sir ;  and,  if  I  read  his  face  aright, 
he  has  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you." 

Kate  had  barely  time  to  leave  the  room  as  Walpole  came  forward 
with  an  open  telegram  and  a  mass  of  papers  in  his  hand. 

"May  I  have  a  few  moments  of  conversation  with  you  ?  "  said  he  ; 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  words,  and  a  certain  gravity  in  his  manner, 
Kearney  thought  he  could  perceive  what  the  communication  portended. 
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"  I  am  at  your  orders,"  said  Kearney,  and  he  placed  a  chair  for  the 
other. 

"  An  incident  has  befallen  my  life  here,  Mr,  Kearney,  which,  I  grieve 
to  say,  may  not  only  color  the  whole  of  my  future  career,  but  not 
impossibly  prove  the  barrier  to  my  pursuit  of  public  life." 

Kearney  stared  at  him  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  the  two  men 
sat  fixedly  gazing  on  each  other. 

"  It  is,  I  hasten  to  own,  the  one  unpleasant,  the  one,  the  only  one, 
disastrous  event  of  a  visit  full  of  the  happiest  memories  of  my  life. 
Of  your  generous  and  graceful  hospitality  I  cannot  say  half  what  I 
desire  —  " 

"  Say  nothing  about  my  hospitality,"  said  Kearney,  whose  irritation 
as  to  what  the  other  called  a  disaster  left  him  no  place  for  any  other 
sentiment;  "but  just  tell  me  why  you  count  this  a  misfortune." 

"  I  call  a  misfortune,  Sir,  what  may  not  only  depose  me  from  my 
office  and  my  station,  but  withdraw  entirely  from  me  the  favor  and 
protection  of  my  uncle,  Lord  Danesbury," 

"Then  why  the  devil  do  you  do  it? "  cried  Kearney,  angrily. 

"  Why  do  I  do  what.  Sir  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  action  of  mine 
you  should  question  with  such  energy." 

"I  mean,  if  it  only  tends  to  ruin  your  prospects  and  disgust  your 
family,  why  do  you  persist.  Sir?  I  was  going  to  say  more,  and  ask 
with  what  face  you  presume  to  come  and  tell  these  things  to  meV 

"I  am  really  unable  to  understand  you.  Sir." 

"  Mayhap  we  are  both  of  us  in  the  same  predicament,"  cried 
Kearney,  as  he  wiped  his  brow  in  proof  of  his  confusion. 

"  Had  you  accorded  me  a  very  little  patience,  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  explained  myself." 

Not  trusting  himself  with  a  word,  Kearney  nodded,  and  the  other 
went  on :  "  The  post  this  morning  brought  me,  among  other  things, 
these  two  newspapers,  with  pen-marks  in  the  margin  to  direct  my 
attention.  This  is  the  Lily  of  Londonderry,  a  wild  Orange  print  ; 
this  the  Banner  of  Ulster,  a  journal  of  the  same  complexion.  Here 
is  what  the  Lily  says — 'Our  county  member.  Sir  Jonas  Gettering,  is 
now  in  a  position  to  call  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  a  document 
which  will  distinctly  show  how  her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  not  cnly 
in  close  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  Fenianism,  but  that  Irish 
rebellion  receives  its  support  and  comfort  from  the  present  Cabinet. 
Grave  as  this  charge  is,  and  momentous  as  would  be  the  consequences 
of  such  an  allegation  if  unfounded,  we  repeat  that  such  a  document 
is  in  existence,  and  that  we  who  write  these  lines  have  held  it  in  our 
hands  and  have-perused  it.' 

"  The  Banner  copies  the  paragraph,  and  adds,  '  We  give  all  the 
publicity  in  our  power  to  a  statement  which,  from  our  personal 
knowledge,  we  can  declare  to  be  true.  If  the  disclosures  which  a 
debate  on  this  subject  must  inevitably  lead  to  will  not  convince 
Englishmen  that  Ireland  is  now  governed  by  a  party  whose  falsehood 
and  subtlety  not  even  Machiavelli  himself  could  justify,  we  are  free 
to  declare  we  are  ready  to  join  the  Nationalists  to-morrow,  and  to  cry 
out  for  a  Parliament  in  College  Green  in  preference  to  a  Holy 
Inquisition  at  Westminster.'  " 
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"  That  fellow  has  blood  in  him,"  cried  Kearney  with  enthusiasm, 
"  and  I  go  a  long  way  with  him." 

"  That  may  be,  Sir,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Walpole,  coldly  ; 
"but  what  I  am  concerned  to  tell  you  is,  that  the  document  or  memo- 
randum here  alluded  to  was  among  my  papers,  and  abstracted  from 
them  since  I  have  been  here." 

"  So  that  there  was  actually  such  a  paper.? "  broke  in  Kearney. 

"  There  was  a  paper  which  the  malevolence  of  a  party  journalist 
could  convert  to  the  support  of  such  a  charge.  What  concerns  me 
more  immediately  is,  that  it  has  been  stolen  from  my  despatch-box." 

"  Are  you  certain  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  can  prove  it.  The  only  day  in  which  I  was  busied 
with  these  papers  I  carried  them  down  to  the  library,  and  with  my 
own  hands  I  brought  them  back  to  my  room  and  placed  them  under 
lock  and  key  at  once.  The  box  bears  no  trace  of  having  been  broken, 
so  that  the  only  solution  is  a  key.  Perhaps  my  own  key  may  have 
been  used  to  open  it,  for  the  document  is  gone." 

"This  is  a  bad  business,"  said  Kearney,  sorrowfully. 

"  It  is  ruin  to  tne"  cried  Walpole,  with  passion.  "  Here  is  a 
despatch  from  Lord  Danesbury,  commanding  me  immediately  to  go 
over  to  him  in  Wales,  and  I  can  guess  easily  what  has  occasioned  the 
order." 

"  I'll  send  for  a  force  of  Dublin  detectives.  I'll  write  to  the  chief 
of  the  police.  I'll  not  rest  till  I  have  every  one  in  the  house  examined 
on  oath,"  cried  Kearney.  "  What  was  it  like  ?  Was  it  a  despatch  — 
was  it  in  an  envelope  ?  " 

"It  was  a  mere  memorandum  —  a  piece  of  post  paper,  and  headed, 
'  Draught  of  instruction  touching  D.  D.  Forward  to  chief  constable 
of  police  at  Letterkenny.     October  9th.'" 

"  But  you  had  no  direct  correspondence  with  Donogan?" 

"  I  believe,  Sir,  I  need  not  assure  you  I  had  not.  Thev  malevolence 
of  party  has  alone  the  merit  of  such  an  imputation.  For  reasons  of 
state,  we  desired  to  observe  a  certain  course  towards  the  man,  and 
Orange  malignity  is  pleased  to  misrepresent  and  calumniate  us." 

"  And  can't  you  say  so  in  Parliament  ? " 

"  So  we  will.  Sir,  and  the  nation  will  believe  us.  Meanwhile,  see 
the  mischief  that  the  miserable  slander  will  reflect  upon  our  adminis- 
tration here,  and  remember  that  the  people  who  could  alone  contradict 
the  story  are  those  very  Fenians  who  will  benefit  by  its  being  believed." 

"Do  your  suspicions  point  to  any  one  in  particular?  Do  you 
believe  that  Curtis  —  ?" 

"  I  had  it  in  my  hand  the  day  after  he  left." 

"  Was  any  one  aware  of  its  existence  here  but  yourself? " 

"None  —  wait,  I  am  wrong.  Your  niece  saw  it.  She  was  in  the 
library  one  day.  I  was  engaged  in  writing,  and  as  we  grew  to  talk 
over  the  country,  I  chanced  to  show  her  the  despatch." 

"  Let  us  ask  her  if  she  remembers  whether  any  servant  was  about 
at  the  time,  or  happened  to  enter  the  room." 

"  I  can  myself  answer  that  question.     I  know  there  was  not." 

"  Let  us  call  her  down  and  see  what  she  remembers,"  said  Kearney. 

"'  I'd  rather  not,  Sir.     A  mere  question  in  such  a  case  would  be 
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offensive,  and  I  would  not  risk  the  chance.  What  I  would  most  wish 
is,  to  place  my  despatch-box,  with  the  key,  in  your  keeping,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  inquiry,  for  I  must  start  in  half-an-hour.  I  have 
sent  for  post-horses  to  Moate,  and  ordered  a  special  train  to  town. 
I  shall,  I  hope,  catch  the  eight-o'clock  boat  for  Holyhead,  and  be  with 
his  lordship  before  this  time  to-morrow.  If  I  do  not  see  the  ladies, 
for  I  believe  they  are  out  walking,  will  you  make  my  excuses  and  my 
adieux  ;  my  confusion  and  discomfiture  will,  I  feel  sure,  plead  for  me  ? 
It  would  not  be,  perhaps,  too  much  to  ask  for  any  information  that  a 
police  inquiry  might  elicit ;  and  if  either  of  the  young  ladies  would 
vouchsafe  me  a  line  to  say  what,  if  anything,  has  been  discovered,  I 
should  feel  deeply  gratified." 

"  I'll  look  to  that.     You  shall  be  informed." 

"There  was  another  question  that  I  much  desired  to  speak  of,'" 
and  here  he  hesitated  and  faltered  ;  "but  perhaps,  on  every  score,  it 
is  as  well  I  should  defer  it  till  my  return  to  Ireland." 

"  You  know  best,  whatever  it  is,"  said  the  old  man,  drily. 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  I  am  sure  of  it."  A  hurried  shake-hands 
followed,  and  he  was  gone. 

It  is  but  right  to  add  that  a  glance  at  the  moment  through  the 
window  had  shown  him  the  wearer  of  a  muslin  dress  turning  into  the 
copse  outside  the  garden,  and  Walpole  dashed  down  the  stairs  and 
hurried  in  the  direction  he  saw  Nina  take,  with  all  the  speed  he  could. 

"  Get  my  luggage  on  the  carriage  and  have  everything  ready,"  said 
he,  as  the  horses  were  drawn  up  at  the  door.  "  I  shall  return  in  a 
moment." 

CHAPTER   LI. 

Awakenings. 

When  Walpole  hurried  into  the  beech  alley,  which  he  had  seen  Nina 
take,  and  followed  her  in  all  haste,  he  did  not  stop  to  question  himself 
why  he  did  so.  Indeed,  if  prudence  were  to  be  consulted,  there  was 
every  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should  rather  have  left  his  leave- 
takings  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Kearney  than  assume  the  charge  of  them 
himself  J  but  if  young  gentlemen  who  fall  in  love  were  only  to  be 
logical  or  "  consequent,"  the  tender  passion  would  soon  lose  some  of 
the  contingencies  which  give  it  much  of  its  charm,  and  people  who 
follow  such  occupations  as  mine  would  discover  that  they  had  lost  one 
of  the  principal  employments  of  their  life-time. 

As  he  went  along,  however,  he  bethought  him  that  as  it  was  to  say 
good-bye  he  now  followed  her,  it  behoved  him  to  blend  his  leave- 
taking  with  that  pledge  of  a  speedy  return  which,  like  the  effects  of 
light  in  landscape,  bring  out  the  various  tints  in  the  richest  coloring, 
and  mark  more  distinctly  all  that  is  in  shadow.  "  I  shall  at  least  see,' 
muttered  he  to  himself,  "how  far  my  presence  here  serves  to  brighten 
her  daily  life,  and  what  amount  of  gloom  my  absence  will  suggest." 
Cecil  Walpole  was  one  of  a  class  —  and  I  hasten  to  say  it  is  a  class  — 
who,  if  not  very  lavish  of  their  own  affections,  or  accustomed  to  draw 
largely  on  their  own  emotions,  are  very  fond  of  being  loved  themselves  ; 
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and  not  only  are  they  convinced  that  as  there  can  be  nothing  more 
natural  or  reasonable  than  to  love  them,  it  is  still  a  highly  commend- 
able feature  in  the  person  who  carries  that  love  to  the  extent  of  a 
small  idolatry,  and  makes  it  the  business  of  a  life.  To  worship  the 
men  of  this  order  constitutes  in  their  eyes  a  species  of  intellectual 
superiority  for  which  they  are  grateful,  and  this  same  gratitude 
represents  to  themselves  all  of  love  their  natures  are  capable  of 
feeling. 

He  knew  thoroughly  that  Nina  was  not  alone  the  most  beautiful 
woman  he  had  ever  seen,  that  the  fascinations  of  her  manner,  and 
her  grace  of  movement  and  gesture,  exercised  a  sway  that  was  almost 
magic  ;  that  in  quickness  to  apprehend  and  readiness  to  reply  she 
scarcely  had  an  equal ;  and  that  whether  she  smiled  or  looked  pensive, 
or  listened  or  spoke,  there  was  an  absorbing  charm  about  her  that 
made  one  forget  all  else  around  her,  and  unable  to  see  any  but  her  ; 
and  yet,  with  all  this  consciousness,  he  recognised  no  trait  about  her 
so  thoroughly  attractive  as  that  she  admired  him. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  This  same  sentiment  can  be  at 
times  something  very  different  from  a  mere  egotism, —  not  that  I  mean 
to  say  it  was  such  in  the  present  case.  Cecil  Walpole  fully  represented 
the  order  he  belonged  to,  and  was  a  most  well-looking,  well-dressed, 
and  well-bred  young  gentleman,  only  suggesting  the  reflection  that 
to  live  amongst  such  a  class  pure  and  undiluted  would  be  little  better 
than  a  life  passed  in  the  midst  of  French  communism. 

I  have  said  that,  after  his  fashion,  he  was  "  in  love  "  with  her,  and 
so,  after  his  fashion,  he  wanted  to  say  that  he  was  going  away,  and  to 
tell  her  not  to  be  utterly  disconsolate  till  he  came  back  again.  "  I 
can  imagine,"  thought  he,  "  how  I  made  her  life  here,  how,  in 
developing  the  features  that  attract  me^  I  made  her  a  very  different 
creature  to  herself." 

It  was  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  him  to  think  that  th^  people  who 
should  surround  her  were  so  unlike  himself.  "The  barbarians,"  as 
he  courteously  called  them  to  himself,  "  will  be  very  hard  to  endure. 
Nor  am  I  very  sorry  for  it,  only  she  must  catch  nothing  of  their  traits 
in  accommodating  herself  to  their  habits.  On  that  I  must  strongly 
insist.  Whether  it  be  by  singing  their  silly  ballads  —  that  four-note 
melody  they  call  '  Irish  music,'  or  through  mere  imitation,  she  has 
already  caught  a  slight  accent  of  the  country.  She  must  get  rid  of 
this.  She  will  have  to  divest  herself  of  all  her  '  Kilgobbinries  '  ere  I 
present  her  to  my  friends  in  town."  Apart  from  these  disparagements, 
she  could,  as  he  expressed  it,  "hold  her  own,"  and  people  take  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  social  dealings  of  the  world  who  fail  to  see  how 
much  occasion  a  woman  has  for  the  exercise  of  tact  and  temper  and 
discretion  and  ready-wittedness  and  generosity  in  all  the  well-bred 
intercourse  of  life.  Just  as  Walpole  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
reflection  to  recognise  that  she  was  exactly  the  woman  to  suit  him  and 
push  his  fortunes  with  the  world,  he  reached  a  part  of  the  wood  where 
a  little  space  had  been  cleared,  and  a  few  rustic  seats  scattered  about 
to  make  a  halting-place.  The  sound  of  voices  caught  his  ear,  and  he 
stopped,  and  now,  looking  stealthily  through  the  brushwood,  he  saw 
Gorman  O'Shea  as  he  lav  in   a  lounging  attitude  on  a  bench  and 
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smoked  his  cigar,  while  Nina  Kostalergi  was  busily  engaged  in  pinning 
up  the  skirt  of  her  dress  in  a  festoon  fashion,  which,  to  Cecil's  ideas 
at  least,  displayed  more  of  a  marvellously  pretty  instep  and  ankle 
than  he  thought  strictly  warranted.  Puzzling  as  this  seemed,  the 
first  words  she  spoke  gave  the  explanation. 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself,  most  valiant  soldier,  that  you  are  going 
to  teach  me  the  'Czardasz.'  I  learned  it  years  ago  from  Tassilo 
Esterhazy  ;  but  I  asked  you  to  come  here  to  set  me  right  about  that 
half-minuet  step  that  begins  it.  I  believe  I  have  got  into  the  habit 
of  doing  the  man's  part,  for  I  used  to  be  Pauline  Esterhazy's  partner 
after  Tassilo  went  away." 

"You  had  a  precious  dancing-master  in  Tassilo,"  growled  out 
O'Shea.     "The  greatest  scamp  in  the  Austrian  army." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  moralities  of  the  Austrian  army,  but  the 
Count  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a  special  friend  of  mine." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  was  the  gruff  rejoinder. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  grieve  for,  Sir.  You  have  no  vested  interest 
to  be  imperilled  by  anything  that  I  do." 

"  Let  us  not  quarrel,  at  all  events."  said  he,  as  he  arose  with  some 
alacrity  and  flung  away  his  cigar ;  and  Walpole  turned  away,  as  little 
pleased  with  what  he  had  heard  as  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  having 
listened.  "  And  we  call  these  things  accidents,"  muttered  he  ;  "  but 
I  believe  fortune  means  more  generously  by  us  when  she  crosses  our 
path  in  this  wise.  I  almost  wish  I  had  gone  a  step  further,  and  stood 
before  them.  At  least  it  would  have  finished  this  episode,  and  without 
a  word.  As  it  is,  a  mere  phrase  will  do  it  —  the  simple  question  as 
to  what  progress  she  makes  in  dancing  will  show  I  know  all.  But  do 
I  know  all.-"'  Thus  speculating  and  ruminating,  he  went  his  way  till 
he  reached  the  carriage,  and  drove  off  at  speed,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  really  and  deeply  in  love  ! 

He  made  his  journey  safel}^  and  arrived  at  Holyhead  by  daybreak. 
He  had  meant  to  go  over  deliberately  all  that  he  should  say  to  the 
Viceroy,  when  questioned,  as  he  expected  to  be,  on  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  It  was  an  old  story,  and  with  very  few  variations  to  enliven 
it. 

How  was  it  that,  with  all  his  Irish  intelligence  well  arranged  in  his 
mind  —  the  agrarian  crime,  the  ineftective  police,  the  timid  juries,  the 
insolence  of  the  popular  press,  and  the  arrogant  demands  of  the 
priesthood  —  how  was  it  that,  ready  to  state  all  these  obstacles  to  right 
government,  and  prepared  to  show  that  it  w\as  only  by  "  out-jockeying  " 
the  parties  he  could  hope  to  win  in  Ireland  still,  that  Greek  girl,  and 
what  he  called  her  perfidy,  would  occupy  a  most  disproportionate 
share  of  his  thoughts,  and  a  large  place  in  his  heart  also.'  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  though  up  to  this  Walpole  found  immense  pleasure 
in  his  flirtation  with  Nina  Kostalergi,  yet  his  feeling  for  her  now  was 
nearer  love  than  anything  he  had  experienced  before.  The  bare 
suspicion  that  a  woman  could  jilt  him,  or  the  possible  thought  that  a 
rival  could  be  found  to  supplant  him,  gave,  by  the  very  pain  it  occa. 
sioned,  such  an  interest  to  the  episode  that  he  could  scarcely  think 
of  anything  else.  That  the  most  effectual  way  to  deal  with  the  Greek 
was  to  renew  his  old  relations  with  his  cousin  Lady  Maude,  was  clear 
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enough.  "  At  least  I  shall  seem  to  be  the  traitor,"  thought  he,  "  and 
she  shall  not  glory  in  the  thought  of  having  deceived  juey  While  he 
was  still  revolving  these  thoughts  he  arrived  at  the  Castle,  and 
learned  as  he  crossed  the  door  that  his  lordship  was  impatient  to  see 
him. 

Lord  Danesbury  had  never  been  a  fluent  speaker  in  public,  while  in 
private  life  a  natural  indolence  of  disposition,  improved,  so  to  say,  by 
an  Eastern  life,  had  made  him  so  sparing  of  his  words,  that  at  times 
when  he  was  ill  or  indisposed  he  could  never  be  said  to  converse  at  all, 
and  his  talk  consisted  of  very  short  sentences  strung  loosely  together, 
and  not  unfrequently  so  ill-connected  as  to  show  that  an  unexpressed 
thought  very  often  intervened  between  the  uttered  fragments.  Except 
to  men  who,  like  Walpole,  knew  him  intimately,  he  was  all  but  unintel- 
ligible. The  23rivate  secretary,  however,  understood  how  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  in  any  discourse,  and  so  follow  out  indications  which,  to  less 
practised  eyes,  left  no  foot-marks  behind  them. 

His  Excellency,  slowly  recovering  from  a  sharp  attack  of  gout,  was 
propped  by  pillows,  and  smoking  a  long  Turkish  pipe,  as  Cecil  entered 
the  room  and  saluted  him.  "Come  at  last,"  was  his  lordship's  greet- 
ing. "  Ought  to  have  been  here  weeks  ago.  Read  that."  And  he 
pushed  towards  him  a  Times,  with  a  mark  on  the  margin :  "  To  ask 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether  the  statement  made  by  certain  news- 
papers in  the  North  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Castle  authorities 
and  the  Fenian  leader  was  true,  and  whether  such  correspondence 
could  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  ? " 

"  Read  it  out,"  cried  the  Viceroy,  as  Walpole  conned  over  the 
paragraph  somewhat  slowly  to  himself. 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  when  you  have  heard  a  few  words  of  explanation 
from  me,  you  will  see  that  this  charge  has  not  the  gravity  these  news- 
paper-people would  like  to  attach  to  it." 

"Can't  be  explained  —  nothing  could  justify  —  infernal  blunder  — 
and  must  go." 

"Pray,  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  even  five  minutes." 

"  See  itall  —  balderdash  —  explain  nothing — Cardinal  more  offended 
than  the  rest  —  and  here,  read."  And  he  pushed  a  letter  towards  him, 
dated  Downing  Street,  and  marked  private.  "  The  idiot  you  left 
behind  you  has  been  betrayed  into  writing  to  the  rebels  and  making 
conditions  with  them.     To  disown  him  now  is  not  enough." 

"  Reall}^,  my  lord,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  submit  to  the  indignity 
of  reading  more  of  this." 

His  Excellency  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  puffed  very 
vigorously  at  his  pipe,  which  was  nearly  extinguished.  "  Must  go," 
said  he,  at  last,  as  a  fresh  volume  of  smoke  rolled  forth. 

"  That  I  can  believe  —  that  I  can  understand,  my  lord.  When  you 
tell  me  you  cease  to  endorse  my  pledges,  I  feel  I  am  a  bankrupt  in 
your  esteem." 

"Others  smashed  in  the  same  insolvency  —  inconceivable  blunder 
—  where  was  Cartright?  —  what  was  Holmes  about?  No  one  in 
Dublin  to  keep  you  out  of  this  cursed  folly  ? '" 

"  Until  your  lordship's  patience  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words,  I 
cannot  hope  to  justify  my  conduct." 
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"  No  justifying  —  no  explaining  —  no  !  regular  smash  and  complete 
disgrace.     Must  go." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  go.  Your  Excellency  has  no  need  to  recall  me 
to  the  necessity." 

"  Knew  it  all  —  and  against  my  will,  too  —  said  so  from  the  first  — 
thing  I  never  liked  —  nor  see  my  way  in.     Must  go  —  must  go." 

"  I  presume,  my  lord,  I  may  leave  you  now.  I  want  a  bath  and  a 
cup  of  coffee." 

"  Answer  that ! "  was  the  gruff  reply,  as  he  tossed  across  the  table  a 
few  lines  signed,  "  Bertie  Spencer,  Private  Secretary." 

"  I  am  directed  to  request  that  Mr.  Walpole  will  enable  the  Right 
Honorable  Mr.  Annihough  to  give  the  flattest  denial  to  the  enclosed." 

"That  must  be  done  at  once,"  said  the  Viceroy,  as  the  other  ceased 
to  read  the  note. 

"It  is  impossible,  my  lord;  I  cannot  deny  my  own  handwriting." 

"  Annihough  will  find  some  road  out  of  it,"  muttered  the  other. 
"  You  were  a  fool,  and  mistook  your  instructions,  or  the  constable  was 
a  fool  and  required  a  misdirection,  or  the  Fenian  was  a  fool,  which  he 
would  have  been  if  he  gave  the  pledge  you  asked  for.  Must  go  all 
the  same." 

"But  I'm  quite  ready  to  go,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Walpole,  angrily. 
"  There  is  no  need  to  insist  so  often  on  that  point." 

"Who  talks  —  who  thinks  oi  yoii.  Sir?"  cried  the  other  in  an  irri- 
tated manner.  "I  speak  of  myself.  It  is  /  must  resign  —  no  great 
sacrifice,  perhaps,  after  all, —  stupid  ofiice,  false  position  —  imprac- 
ticable people.  Make  them  all  Papists  to-morrow,  and  ask  to  be  Hin- 
doos. They've  got  the  land,  and  not  content  if  they  can't  shoot  the 
landlords  !  " 

"  If  you  think,  my  lord,  that  by  any  personal  explanation  of  mine, 
I  could  enable  the  Minister  to  make  his  answer  in  the  House  more 
plausible  — " 

"Leave  the  plausibility  to  himself,  Sir,"  and  then  he  added,  half 
aloud  :  "  He'll  be  unintelligible  enough  without  you.  There,  go,  and 
get  some  breakfast  —  come  back  afterwards,  and  I'll  dictate  my  letter 
of  resignation.  Maude  has  had  a  letter  from  Atlee.  Shrewd  fellow, 
Atlee  —  done  the  thing  well." 

As  Walpole  was  near  the  door,  his  Excellency  said  :  "  You  can 
have  Guatemala,  if  they  have  not  given  it  away.  It  will  get  you  out 
of  Europe,  which  is  the  first  thing,  and  with  the  yellow  fever  it  rSay 
do  more." 

"  I'm  profoundly  grateful,  my  lord,"  said  he,  bowing  low. 

"  Maude  of  course  would  not  go,  so  it  ends  thatT 

"  I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  interest  your  lordship  vouchsafes  to 
my  concerns." 

"  Try  and  live  five  years,  and  you'll  have  a  retiring  allowance. 
The  last  fellow  did,  but  was  eaten  by  a  crocodile  out  bathing."  And 
with  this  he  resumed  his  Times,  and  turned  away,  while  Walpole  has- 
tened off  to  his  room,  in  a  frame  of  mind  very  far  from  comfortable 
or  reassuring. 

(to  be  continubd.) 


MORALITY   AND   EDUCATION. 


OF  late  years  the  subject  of  education  has  became  a  matter  of 
very  earnest,  many-sided  general  discussion.  We  shall  not,  at 
present,  discuss  the  causes  that  have  brought  this  about,  but  confine 
ourselves  to  the  one  question  that  in  this  agitation  seems  of  pre- 
eminent importance  :  How  does  education  affect  morality,  or  does  it 
affect  morality  at  all .'' 

To  examine  the  problem  thoroughly  we  must  first  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  we  are  going  to  designate  by  those  words  ; 
and,  first  of  all,  by  the  word  education.  Usually  the  question  is  put 
in  this  way:  What  is  education? — just  as  it  is  often  asked  :  What  is 
poetry  ?  what  is  art  ?  And,  indeed,  the  looseness  of  language  which 
permits  this  unjustifiable  usage  of  the  word  /j",  has  led  to  distressing 
exhibitions  of  the  unlimitedness  of  human  folly.  But  this  form  of 
the  question,  though  common,  is  manifestly  absurd.  Education  is 
simply  a  word,  and  nothing  more  ;  a  free  creation  of  our  tongue  to 
designate  the  relation  of  something  outside  of  us  to  ourselves.  Now, 
with  words  that  are  the  designation  of  things  in  time  and  space,  of 
perceptible  things,  the  question  :  What  is  this,  or.  What  is  that  ? —  for 
instance,  a  piece  of  iron  or  stone  —  is  quite  proper;  the  answer  con- 
sisting in  a  recital  of  those  of  their  infinite  qualities  which,  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  question  is  put,  have  been  made  manifest. 
Hence  the  answer  is  a  purely  empirical  and  unfinished  one ;  that  is, 
we  may  yet  discover  an  infinite  number  of  new  qualities  in  the  stone 
or  iron,  all  which  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  previous  catalogue  as 
fast  as  they  are  discovered.  But  in  the  case  of  wordsythat  designate 
simply  a  relation  of  perceptible  things  to  ourselves,  the  question 
cannot  be  such  as  to  incur  the  possibility  of  an  unfinished  answer. 
It  is  not.  What  is  this  word  ?  but,  What  absolutely  fixed  relation  is  it 
meant  to  signify?  The  answer  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  uncertain, 
empirical,  h  posteriori  answer  ;  but  must  be  absolute,  a  priori.  Thus 
when  we  in  our  loose  way  of  speaking  ask  :  What  is  a  work  of  art  ? 
it  is  not  for  us  to  go  over  the  universe  and  pick  out  at  random  certain 
works  to  which  the  term  is  to  be  applied  ;  but  we  must  come  to  an 
a  priori  understanding  as  to  what  class  of  all  the  works  that  are  open 
to  our  perception  shall  be  called  by  all  men  and  in  all  cases  "  works 
of  art."  This  point  must  be  settled  for  the  sake  of  making  disputes 
impossible.  We  therefore  agree  that  all  the  works  fashioned  by 
rational  intelligence  shall  be  called  works  of  art  ;  and  all  those  not 
so  fashioned  shall  be  called  works  of  nature.  Having  thus  cut  off" 
dispute  as  to  what  is  designated  by  the  general  term,  we  leave  the 
wide  field  of  qualifying  adjectives  open  to  the  variously  constituted 
or  developed  perceptive  faculties.  We  all  agree  that  a  log-house  or  a 
tin-kettle  comes  under  the  general  heading  of  works  of  art ;  but  that 
the  Parthenon  or  one  of  Raffael's  Madonnas  are  more  excellent  works 
of  art,  we  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  more  or  less  developed  powers 
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of  perception  of  individuals.  One  man  may  use  the  adjective 
"  clumsy "  where  another  one  says  "  tolerable,"  or  "  well-done " 
where  another  says  "  faulty  "  ;  but  a  stop  is  put  to  that  foolish  meta- 
physical twaddle  about  what  art  is,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so 
much  paper,  ink,  and,  unfortunately,  of  human  judgments.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  the  word  poetry.  It  is  nonsense  to  dispute  as  to 
what  poetry  is.  Either  it  is  a  word  to  designate  all  rhythmical  ar- 
rangements of  speech,  or  it  is  not.  If  not,  then  the  word  poetry  as 
distinguished  from  the  word  prose  is  superfluous,  and  a  qualifying 
adjective  to  the  word  prose  would  answer  as  well,  lead  to  no  dispute, 
and  save  us  from  an  infinite  waste  of  nonsensical  eloquence.  But 
if  it  is,  then  we  must  name  even  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy 
"  poetr}^,"  and  be  satisfied  with  calling  it  bad  poetry,  wretched,  un- 
bearable poetry,  qualifying  it  in  that  way  according  to  the  special 
impression  of  each  individual ;  and  we  must  name  Walt  Whitman's 
productions  "  prose,"  whatever  adjectives  we  may  be  disposed  to 
assign  them. 

Now  the  i /rw/-/ widest  meaning  of  the  word  education  is,  that  it 
signifies  the  developtnetit  of  all  the  faculties  of  a  rational  being ;  and 
using  the  word  in  this  sense,  we  must  apply  adjectives  whenever  we 
wish  to  speak  of  education  as  limited  solely  to  a  part  of  the  faculties, 
for  instance  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  faculties,  which  again 
may  be  indefinitely  subdivided.  But  if  the  word  education  is  taken 
in  this  its  widest  significance,  it  is  clear  that  no  real  dispute  can 
arise  as  to  its  developing  morality,  since  that  is  included  within  its 
general  scope  ;  hence  the  difficulty  which  first  prompted  the  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  education  affected  morality  at  all  or  not,  and  if  so, 
in  what  manner,  must  have  arisen  from  a  doubt  as  to  whether  that 
education  which  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  this  age  be  really  a  de- 
velopment of  (?// the  faculties  of  a  rational  being. 

Again,  in  order  to  avoid  controversy  we  shall  here  simply  assume 
that  our  school  education  has  for  its  object  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  only,  and  hence  limit  our  inquiry  to  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  really  the  one  at  issue :  Whether  the  development 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  or  intellectual  education,  tends 
or  not  to  develop  his  morality.  But  here  we  again  meet  the  same 
difficulty  which  in  the  first  instance  we  easily  enough  bridged  over, 
namely  this :  What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  intellect,  and 
what  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  morality  ?  Are  these  two  words 
—  consider  well  that  they  are  two  —  distinguished  qualitatively,  that 
is  in  kind,  or  merely  quantitatively,  /«  degree,  so  that  one  of  them 
would  be  simply  the  other  narrowed  down,  so  to  speak,  by  an  adjec- 
tive ?  And  this  difficulty  allows  here  no  possible  bridging  over  ;  the 
fundamental  ground  of  all  metaphysical  disputes  stares  us  here  in  the 
face  in  such  a  manner  that  we  cannot  avoid  it.  This  ground  is  —  as 
we  may  as  well  say  at  once  concisely  —  that  all  the  thinking  of  things 
and  their  relations  can  be  formed  in  the  two-fold  manner  of  quantity 
and  quality,  degree  and  kind  ;  or  that  we  may  view  the  infinite  series 
of  phenomena  which  meets  our  thought,  as  either  distinct  from  each 
other  merely  in  degree,  quantitatively,  or  as  distinct  in  kind,  qualita- 
tively.    For  supposing  we  were  to  try  to  bridge  this  difficulty  over  as  we 
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did  the  former,  saying  to  a  quantitative  reasoner :  You  hold  that  those 
phenomena  of  life  which  belong  to  what  is  called  morality,  or  moral  na- 
ture, differ  simply  in  degree  from  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  life. 
Well  and  good,  let  us  r^'// therafintellectual,  with  an  adjective  qualifi- 
cation if  you  please,  and  treat  and  view  them  as  such.  Then  it 
would  immediately  appear  that  our  quantitative  reasoner  would  agree 
to  no  such  thing.  He  would  argue  all  the  time  as  if  he  ought  so  to 
call  them  ;  but  his  acts,  nay,  his  very  words  would  belie  his  argu- 
ment. He  will  demonstrate  with  the  utmost  earnestness  that  you  have 
no  free  will,  and  yet  will  get  angry  with  you  for  not  being  willing  to 
concede  his  argument ;  he  will  demonstrate  to  you  that  good  and 
bad  actions  are  simply  the  results  of  physical  and  psychological  im- 
pulses, and  yet  wax  eloquent  over  a  good  deed  and  in  denunciation  of 
wickedness.  In  short,  while  denying  the  validity  of  the  distinction, 
he  will  not  give  up  the  use  of  the  word  which  signifies  this  distinction 
and  nothing  else.  As  a  famous  and  conspicuous  illustration  of  the 
deep-rootedness  of  this  obstinacy  in  the  human  mind,  take  David 
Hume's  exposition  of  the  causality  relation.  His  statement  is  this  : 
We  connect  sequences  of  phenomena  by  means  of  the  conceptions 
cause  and  effect,  simply  from  the  habit  of  noting  recurrences  of  the 
same  changes.  But  if  this  were  so,  how  could  such  words  as  cause 
and  effect^  not  to  speak  of  the  conceptions  designated  by  those  words, 
have  ever  been  invented  .-'  Thus,  if  I  observe  that  when  the  sun  shines 
upon  a  stone  that  stone  becomes  warm,  and  note  this  change  ever  so 
often,  say  999  times,  how  could  I  possibly  by  the  mere  repetition  of 
the  change  at  the  loooth  time  get  into  my  mind  another  conception 
than  that  of  the  change .''  How  would  it  be  possible  to  invent  the 
conception  of  causalit}',  and  hence  to  invent  this  new  name  of  caus- 
ality for  this  new  conception?  Either  the  conception  of  change  does 
assume  a  different  character,  or  rather  another,  a  new,  qualitatively 
distinct  conception  arises  at  the  side  of  it,  or  it  does  not,  and  then 
i-t  is  still  exactly  the  same  it  was  at  the  999th  occurrence  of  the 
change.  Yet  David  Hume,  persisting  in  his  denial  of  a  distinction 
in  the  conceptions,  refused  to  drop  the  use  of  the  new  words  cause 
and  effect.  The  saying  that  habit  gradually  leads  our  mind  to  this 
new  conception,  is  but  a  looseness  of  language.  If  the  conception 
of  change  turns  at  all  into  that  of  cause  and  effect,  it  does  so  at  some 
determined  moment  of  time ;  and  no  matter  what  moment  you 
choose,  whether  the  thousandth  or  the  millionth,  the  difficulty  re- 
mains the  same.  The  only  way  to  solve  it,  therefore,  is  to  say  that 
the  conception  of  cause  and  effect  is  an  a  priori  conception  of  the 
mind,  utterly  distinct  from  that  of  change,  but  accompanying  it 
under  all  circumstances.  Wherever  change  occurs,  this  conception 
arises  and  demands  to  be  applied. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  relation 
between  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  If  intellectual  develop- 
ment changes  at  any  stage  into  that  character  which  is  called  moral, 
then  the  change  either  brings  in  a  new  element  or  it  does  not.  If 
it  does  not,  there  is  no  need  for  the  new  word  ;  a  qualifying  adjective 
would  be  proper  and  sufficient.  If  a  change  does  occur,  it  makes  no 
difference  when  it  occurs,  and  we  shall  have  to  say :  There  is  an  a 
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priori  conception  of  the  human  mind  utterly  distinct  from  the  con- 
ception of  that  mind  as  an  intellectual  faculty,  which  arises  and 
demands  to  be  applied  at  every  occasion  of  intellectual  development, 
and  which  we  call  morality. 

We  have  said  if  there  is  such  a  change  ;  and  keeping  well  in  mind 
this  if,  we  may  further  say,  that  in  case  of  its  occurrence,  this 
phenomenon  which  then  accompanies  every  intellectual  phenomenon, 
must  have  for  its  characteristic  the  absolute  opposite  of  the  character- 
istic that  belongs  to  the  intellect ;  and  since  that  characteristic  is  the 
bringing  into  consciousness  external  things  and  their  relations,  and 
hence  a  restriction  to  that  contemplation  of  the  external  world  and 
the  connection  of  its  phenomena,  the  opposite  characteristic  must  be 
absolute  freedom  from  this  fettered  state ;  in  short,  the  moral  faculty 
must  be  a  faculty  of  free  creativeness. 

Now  that  there  is  such  a  free  faculty  in  man  cannot  be  proved,  if 
"proving"  means  demonstrating  by  argument;  but  for  that  matter  it 
is  just  as  impossible  in  that  way  to  prove  our  own  existence.  Demon- 
stration by  argument,  which  is  simply  the  exhibition  of  one  thing  as 
the  necessary  sequence  of  a  precedent,  can  be  carried  on  infinitely, 
and  by  this  mode  of  argument  it  is  easy  to  disprove  your  assertion 
that  you  exist  and  that  you  have  a  free  will ;  indeed,  we  should 
neither  exist  nor  be  free  if  these  matters  could  be  proved  to  us  by 
demonstration.  Nor  are  men  who  hunt  up  professors  of  philosophy 
in  order  to  have  a  satisfactory  demonstration  that  they  do  or  do  not 
exist,  of  frequent  occurrence ;  though,  strange  to  say,  there  are 
multitudes  who  invest  money  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  still  more 
precious  time  in  the  reading  of  them,  to  have  some  professor  of 
philosophy  demonstrate  to  them  that  they  are  or  that  they  are  not  free. 

The  only  possible  proof  of  freedom,  as  of  existence,  is  the  fact  of 
its  manifestation  ;  and  whosoever  has  but  once  in  his  life  done  a  free 
act,  an  act  prompted  only  by  that  absolute  voice  of  his  personality, 
which  is  also  called  Conscience,  and  which  counts  as  naught  any 
obstacle  natural  or  psychological  impulses  may  oppose  to  it  —  should 
never  more  ask  for  any  proof  of  his  freedom.  And  this  manifestation 
of  freedom  in  this  its  form  of  an  absolute  command,  is  the  characteristic 
of  that  moral  nature  of  man  which  in  language  and  in  actual  life 
all  men  acknowledge  in  its  absolutely  qualitative  distinction  from 
intellectual  nature,  but  to  which  in  theory  so  many  deny  this  dis- 
tinction ;  above  all  in  recent  times  that  class  of  reasoners  like 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Vogt,  etc.,  who,  however  admirable  and  gifted  in 
their  separate  departments  of  physical  science,  exhibit  singular 
ignorance  of  even  the  metaphysical  lore  of  Aristotle  and  the  sophists, 
not  to  mention  Kant,  Fichte,  or  Leibnitz,  whenever  they  enter  upon 
metaphysical  ground,  as  they  love  to  do  on  all  occasions,  and  discuss 
such  metaphysical  problems  as  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  descent  of 
man,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  etc.  It  is  this  manifestation  which 
accompanies  every  act  of  the  intellect,  urging  either  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone,  which  gives  rise  to  the  adjectives  good  or  bad  that  otherwise 
would  have  no  significance  ;  this  which  creates  an  entirely  new 
universe  within  the  universe  of  externality  —  the  moral  universe,  the 
kinsfdom  of  God. 
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From  the  very  description  of  its  character  it  must  have  already 
become  evident  that  education,  or  developing  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  can  have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  development  of  this 
our  absolute  character.  That  development  of  the  intellect  is  an 
extrusion  of  our  self  from  its  self;  whereas  the  moral  nature  of  man 
is  his  self  living  in  its  own  absolute  self-sufficiency.  That  develop- 
ment leads  to  reasoning  by  means  of  the  categories ;  and  as  these 
categories  are  necessarily  opposites,  with  purely  intellectual  reasoning 
it  is  possible  to  prove,  with  equal  cogency,  every  act  to  be  "good  "  or 
"bad;"  whereas  the  voice  of  conscience  has  no  categories  and  no 
arguments  to  offer,  but  simply  says  with  absolute  freedom.  Thou  shalt ! 
Thou  shalt  not ! 

From  a  purely  theoretical  standpoint  we  can  consider  every 
occurrence  in  life  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  and  may  waste  our 
whole  life  in  idly  considering  whether  it  is  good  or  not  good  to  do  so 
or  not  do  so  —  as  the  model  modern  young  skeptic  loves  to  idle  it 
away.  From  the  practical  standpoint  we  simply  close  up  all  the 
avenues  of  externality  and  listen  unto  our  self,  when  the  voice  speaks 
at  once,  Do  this  !  Do  not  do  that !  From  the  speculative  standpoint 
of  the  intellect  alone  —  the  fullest  representation  whereof  can  be 
found  in  Spinoza's  ethics  —  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  morality 
possible,  and  all  that  is  attainable  is  a  more  or  less  high  degree  of 
intellectual  culture  of  ethical  acts,  that  is,  acts  prompted  by  a  con- 
sideration as  to  what  is  most  useful  to  self-interest ;  from  the  stand- 
point of  freedom  the  perfect  fulness  of  Divinity  can  be  manifested 
by  the  most  humbly  "  educated  "  man  in  one  truly  i^ree  moral  act. 

Now,  granting  all  the  advantages  of  intellectual  education,  as,  like 
those  of  physical  education,  not  at  all  to  be  disputed:  how  can  this 
moral  character  be  awakened  and  strengthened  in  us .'' 

The  science  that  has  this  problem  for  its  object  is  called  the 
science  of  Ascetics.  Its  object  is  to  discover  how  ta  call  into  active 
life  the  absolutely  free  and  creative  faculty  in  us  which  is  usually 
called  Conscience,  so  that  it  shall  remain  vigilant  within  us,  and 
warning  us  at  every  moment  of  conscious  intellectual  life.  No  ex- 
ternal means  can  therefore  be  employed ;  and  when  the  discipline  of 
schools  is  spoken  of  as  conducive  to  morality,  it  is  clear  that  the 
very  element  of  morality,  absolute  freedom,  is  lost  sight  of  Disci- 
pline rather  destroys  the  possibility  of  awakening  moral  character 
by  inculcating  respect  for  external  rules  and  enforcing  them  ;  and 
every  person  can  trace  the  injurious  effect  upon  morality  in  all  phases 
of  life  in  families,  in  schools,  in  the  armies,  and  even  in  those  higher 
ranks  of  society  where  licentiousness  and  debasement  of  moral  char- 
acter are  invariably  accompanied  by  the  strict  discipline  of  punctil- 
ious courtesy,  self-control,  polished  manners,  etc.,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  However  admirable  these 
qualities,  they  are  not  in  the  least  moral  in  themselves.  Discipline, 
to  state  the  matter  succinctly,  can  never  arouse  morality ;  but  the 
arousing  of  morality  will  necessarily  of  itself  produce  all  the  good 
qualities  sought  to  be  promoted  by  discipline.  This  arousing  can  be 
achieved  only  by  leading  man  away  from  the  external  world  and  his 
relations  to  it,  into  the  majesty  and  glory  of  his  own  pure  self  and  his 
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relations  to  God,  that  he  maybe  so  thoroughly  imbued  and  penetrated 
with  this  jDrinciple  that  it  shall  stay  free  with  him  and  become  his  life 
forever ;  that  this,  his  real,  eternal  life,  shall  become  the  life  he  leads 
every  day.  Of  course  those  who  deny  absolute  freedom  because 
they  have  never  experienced  it,  and  who  when  they  speak  of  morals 
mean  simply  that  collection  of  ethics  or  rules  of  well-bred  conduct, 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  intellectual  education,  discipline, 
and  the  preaching  of  dogmas.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  clear  to 
every  one  that  these  miscalled  "  morals,"  being  the  productions  of 
thought,  can  be  twisted  by  every  one  at  his  pleasure,  according  to  the 
well-known  opposition  of  all  categories  of  thought,  and  thus  cannot 
possibly  afford  that  safe  footing  and  absolute  resting-point  which  we 
all  expect  from  morality,  and  which  if  we  deny  being  accessible  we 
ought  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  word  morality.  The  sophists,  mas- 
ters in  this  art  of  using  those  categories,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
turn  every  such  "moral"  maxim  into  its  very  opposite.  The  moral 
law  "Thou  shalt  not  murder,"  became  thus  " Thou  shalt  murder  " 
when  applied  to  defence  of  country,  self-defence,  defence  of  prospec- 
tive material  welfare,  or  even  to  political  economy  \  and  how  the 
moral  law  concerning  adultery  is  thus  in  our  own  times  twisted  every 
day  by  reformers  and  turned  quantitatively  till  from  a  prohibition  it 
becomes  a  command,  we  need  but  open  our  ears  to  hear,  our  eyes  to 
see.  If  morality  is  simply  a  view  of  the  intellect,  we  had  then  better 
abandon  at  once  the  pretence  of  the  word  and  limit  ourselves  to  the 
ethics  of  the  Greeks.  But  morality,  as  we  have  shown,  means  an 
altogether  different  matter.  It  is  not  a  system  of  rules  and  empirical 
precepts  as  the  "  intellectual  "  preachers  of  the  day  seem  to  think,  who 
exhort  their  hearers  to-day  to  precepts  which  a  few  years  ago  they 
anathematised  ;  it  is  a  life  to  be  lived,  an  unchangeable  absolute  life 
within  an  ever-changing  eternal  life.  It  is  not  one  thing  for  the 
Indian  and  another  for  the  European,  one  for  the  Greek  and  another 
for  the  Jew  ;  but  for  all  the  universe  of  rational  beings  the  same  : 
the  very  life  of  the  Godhood.  Enter  this  life,  this  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  all  the  rest  will  follow  of  itself  Christ  himself  has 
shown  us  the  way  in  which  this  life  of  morality  can  be  aroused  and 
strengthened  :  example  and  exhortation  unremittent  till  it  becomes 
effective,  to  turn  from  the  shadow-life  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
wherein  w-e  are  born  into  the  absolute  world  of  the  Godhood,  until 
that  world  by  means  of  the  intellect  works  out  into  its  own  image  the 
whole  wonderful  physical  universe. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  exhortation  must  be  more  negative  than 
positive,  since  all  that  is  really  needed  to  make  our  free  self  manifest 
itself  to  us  is  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  engage  our  consciousness, 
obstacles  that  arise'  from  our  intellectual  quite  as  much  as  from  our 
physical  faculties.  If  any  assistance  can  be  derived  in  this  moral 
education  from  our  other  faculties,  it  is  probably  chiefly  from  the  de- 
velopment of  that  one  of  our  senses  which  holds  nearly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  our  moral  as  the  sense  of  sight  holds  to  our  intellectual  nature  : 
the  sense  of  hearing.  Hearing  is  the  intensest  internal  sense  as 
sight  is  the  clearest  external,  and  thus  best  adapted,  if  developed 
through  music,  to  make  our  whole  consciousness  attentive   to  what 
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passes  within  ;  yea,  even  to  the  least  utterance  of  that  still  small 
voice  of  our  own  true  self  which  can  most  certainly  be  heard  by  the 
very  lowest  of  rational  beings  at  every  moment  of  conscious  exist- 
ence. 

A.  E.  Kroeger. 


CHANGE. 


MY  lady-love  so  cold  has  grown 
I  cannot  meet  her  eye 
But  that  my  heart  sinks  like  a  stone, 

And  I  but  wish  to  die. 
There  was  a  time  when  her  dear  glance 

Was  warmer  than  the  sun  ; 
But  now  my  love  hath  little  chance 
For  hope  to  dwell  upon. 

■  Why  hath  she  changed  ? "    I  ask  the  winds 

Which  pass  me  kindly  by ; 
But  each  dead  leaf  the  cause  reminds,       ^ 

And  all  things  make  reply. 
I  wander  in  the  woods  at  eve 

And  watch  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  chide  myself  that  I  should  grieve 

For  what  doth  come  to  all. 

'Change,"    "Change,"   is  written  everywhere 

Upon  the  earth  and  sky ; 
We  breathe  it  with  life's  morning  air, 

We  live  it  when  we  die. 
Then  wherefore  should  I  grieve  that  slic 

Acteth  so  well  her  part, 
Since  greater  change  can  never  be 

TJuui  in  a  'woma7i's  heart? 


Appleton  Oaksmith. 


CATULLUS. 

"In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene." 

THE  accomplished  La  Harpe,  writing  of  the  Hendecasyllabics 
of  Catullus,  says: — "These  are  little  master-pieces,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  word  that  is  not  precious  ;  but  it  is  as  impossible  to 
analyse  as  to  translate  them.  'Tis  a  grace  one  feels  better  than  one 
can  define  it.  He  who  can  explain  the  charm  of  a  lovely  woman's 
looks,  smile,  and  step,  can  perhaps  tell  us  in  what  consists  the  charm 
of  Catullus's  verses."  Yet  the  writer  of  whom  La  Harpe  speaks  so 
enthusiastically,  admired  in  his  own  day,  eulogised  by  Ovid  and 
Martial,  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  in  modern  times  the  favorite  of  Landor, 
and  referred  to  with  fond  affection  by  Coleridge  and  Bulwer,  has 
long  had  no  place  in  the  studies  of  youth  and  seems  to  be  known 
only  to  our  scholars.  If  only  Virgil  and  Horace  were  read  in  our 
schools,  this' neglect  of  Catullus  need  occasion  no  surprise;  but 
when  in  so  many  of  them  Plautus  or  Terence,  Juvenal  or  Ovid,  and 
sometimes  even  the  inflated  and  turgid  Lucan,  are  among  the  Latin 
poets  set  dov/n  in  the  regular  course  of  training,  lovers  of  choice 
and  elegant  poetry  have  some  right  to  feel  indignant  at  the  exclusion 
of  the  author  of  The  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  The  Wedding- song 
of  Manlitts,  and  2he  Mourning  for  Lesbia's  Sparrow. 

That  eminent  scholar  and  critic,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  one  of  the  most 
competent  judges  of  any  point  in  classical  learning  this  country  has 
ever  produced,  premises  his  observations  on  Catullus  and  Lucretius 
with  these  remarks : — "  In  reference  to  the  merits  of  any  merely 
literary  composition,  a  foreigner  must  ever  distrust  his  own  opinions 
when  they  do  not  entirely  coincide  with  those  of  native  critics.  For 
this  reason  we  feel  bound  to  admit  that  we  probably  overrate  Catullus 
and  Lucretius  in  considering  them  (for  we  profess  to  have  always 
considered  them)  as  in  point  of  original  genius  the  two  first  poets 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  critics  of  their  own  country  say  nothing  that 
is  not  in  their  favor,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  entertain  so 
exalted  an  opinion  of  their  excellence  as  we  have  ventured  to  express. 
When  we  speak  of  '  the  poet,'  says  Justinian,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Institutes,  we  mean  Homer  among  the  Greeks  and  Virgil  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  there  are  others  besides  the  Mantuan  bard  who  seem 
in  the  same  way  to  take  precedence  of  our  favorites  in  the  estimation 
of  ancient  writers." 

It  is,  then,  to  a  poet  rated  so  high  by  one  well  qualified  to  judge  in 
such  a  matter,  and  who  weighed  his  words  carefully  in  every  sentence 
that  he  penned,  I  would  call  attention  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  little 
that  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  and  some  slight  account  of  his 
works. 

Valerius  Catullus  —  whether  his  prsnomen  was  Caius  or  Quintus 

is  a  disputed  point  —  was  born   at  Verona  in  the  year  668  from  the 

building  of  the  City,  at  a  time  when  the  study  of  Greek  literature  was 

as  yet  a  new  taste  in  the  Roman  world.     It  was  indeed  barely  eight 
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years  since  the  censors  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Licinius  Crassus 
had  procured  the  passage  of  an  edict  by  which  the  grammarians  and 
philosophers  were  banished  from  Rome  as  corrupters  of  the  youth. 
But  the  times  were  rapidly  changing.  The  studies  of  Scipio  and 
Laelius,  the  critical  taste  and  solid  learning  of  Varro,  the  munificent 
patronage  extended  by  Lucullus  to  art  and  scholarship,  the  large 
culture  of  Cicero,  and  the  example  of  Caesar  himself,  were  fast 
moulding  the  Roman  gentry  into  a  very  different  stamp  of  character 
from  the  generation  which  had  seen  the  earlier  struggles  of  the 
Republic  with  the  great  maritime  power  of  Carthage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Catullus  was  of  a  family  of  distinction 
in  the  country  about  Verona.  It  was  at  the  house  of  his  father 
Valerius  that  Cssar  was  in  the  habit  of  staying  on  each  occasion  of 
his  passing  through  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  even  at  this  day  there  are 
to  be  seen,  says  the  Abbd  Arnaud,  in  the  nearest  isle  of  the  lake  close 
by  Verona,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  that  country-house  of  the  poet's  of  which  he  has  sung  in  such 
charming  and  joyous  notes  of  welcome.  While  not  perhaps  wealthy, 
he  must  have  originally  possessed  an  estate  amply  sufficing  for  his 
condition  as  occasional  resident  in  a  small  provincial  town,  means 
abundant  for  a  country  gentleman.  For  he  lived  long  and  handsomely 
at  Rome,  at  that  time  a  city  of  growing  luxury ;  he  had  a  farm  in  the 
country  near  Tibur,  came  back  from  the  Euxine  in  his  own  pinnace, 
and  calls  himself  the  Master  of  Sirmio.  His  home  seenis  to  have 
been  this  peninsula  of  Sirmio,  which  is  washed  by  the  southern  waters 
of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  the  "  sea-like  "  Lake  Benacus  of  Virgil.  At 
the  point  of  this  lovely  neck  of  land  stood  the  noble  villa  of  Catullus, 
most  probably  a  hereditary  possession. 

When  still  quite  young,  Catullus,  urged,  some  fancy,  by  the  counsels 
or  importunities  of  his  friend  Manlius  Torquatus,  betook  himself  to 
Rome,  where  just  about  this  time  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen 
of  the  period  were  devoting  themselves  with  great  ardor  to  the  study 
of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Latin  eloquence  had,  indeed,  already  reached 
quite  a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  Cicero  was  adorning  the  Senate- 
hall  and  the  court-house  with  that  consummate  elegance  and  ornate 
finish  of  style  which  all  oratory  of  the  histrionic  order  has  been 
vainly  emulating  ever  since.  Sallust  was  painting  the  vices  of  the  age 
with  the  skill  of  one  who  certainly  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  for  he 
practised  some  of  them  as  vigorously  as  any  Verres  of  them  all. 
Cornelius  Nepos  was  writting  history  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
Varro  was  pouring  forth  from  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  a  whole 
library  of  works,  treating  of  the  origin,  the  language,  the  religion,  and 
the  government  of  the  Roman  people  ;  as  a  critic,  he  was  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  genuineness  of  the  host  of  comedies  purporting  to 
come  from  the  fertile  pen  of  Plautus  ;  as  a  lover  of  refinement  and  a 
teacher  of  good  taste,  he  was  embodying  the  results  of  his  learning 
and  reflection  in  that  miscellany  called  the  MeniJ>pcan  Satire,  and 
illustrating  his  views  by  the  embellishment  of  his  villas  with  ample 
libraries  and  beautiful  works  of  art.  Lucretius,  but  a  few  years  older 
than  Catullus,  was  clothing  the  skeleton  limbs  of  a  most  meagre 
philosophy  with  such  fervid  poetry  as  only  wanted  lovelier  ribs  under 
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it  to  become  the  greatest  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Caesar,  turning  aside 
from  his  grand  ambitions,  was  proving  himself  a  no  less  ardent 
philologist  than  brilliant  strategist. 

The  abilities  of  Catullus  appear  to  have  soon  made  him  known  in 
the  best  circles,  and  in  a  short  time  he  numbered  some  of  these  men 
of  note  among  his  friends,  notably  Cicero  and  Nepos.  He  was 
welcome  at  the  table  of  Cjesar,  even  after  he  had  bitterly  attacked 
him  and  some  of  his  profligate  favorites  in  keen  epigrams.  His 
subsequent  relations  tdwards  Caius  Memmius,  to  whom  Lucretius 
dedicated  his  great  poem  On  the  Nature  of  Things,  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  himself,  though  in 
his  extant  works  there  is  no  mention  of  his  brother  poet.  It  was  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  as  an  appreciative  friend  who  had  valued  his 
effusions,  that  he  dedicated  the  little  collection  of  poems  which  he 
afterwards  published  ;  while  to  Cicero  he  Vv'rote  one  of  the  neatest 
compliments  ever  paid  by  poet,  a  tribute  of  thanks  for  some  service 
done,  couched  in  language  of  glowing  eulogy,  heightened  by  a  fine 
contrast  of  humorous  humility : — 

"  Disertissime  Romuli  nepotum 
Quot  sunt,  quotque  fuere,  Marce  Tulli, 
Quotque  post  aliis  erunt  in  annis ; 
Gratias  tibi  maximas  Catullus 
Agit,  pessimus  omnium  poeta, — 
Tanto  pessimus  omnium  poeta, 
Quanto  tu  optimus  omnium  patronus." 

Verannius,  who  went  into  Iberia  with  Piso,  and  whom  Catullus  warmly 
welcomes  back  in  one  of  his  poems,  along  with  Fabullus  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  the  same  expedition,  was  in  all  probability 
of  the  number  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  associated  in  Rome. 
Calvus,  famous  in  his  day  as  lawyer,  orator,  and  poet,  was  one  of 
Catullus's  dearest  friends ;  indeed,  their  names  are  almost  always 
associated  by  ancient  writers.  Catullus  writes  playfully  to  abuse  him 
for  trying  to  bore  him  to  death  by  sending  him  for  a  present  in  the 
December  holidays  the  works  of  certain  execrable  poets  ;  and  as'ain 
to  tell  him  that,  on  leaving  his  witty  converse  the  ev^ening  before"  the 
exuberance  of  his  spirits  and  the  longing  he  felt  to  be  with  Calvus 
again  had  quite  deprived  him  of  sleep  ;  and,  once  again,  to  amuse 
him  with  the  exclamation  of  a  fellow  in  the  crowd  that  listened  in  the 
court-house  to  Calvus  as  he  brought  out  and  made  clear  the  rascalities 
of  Vatinius  :  "  Ye  gods  !  what  a  fine-talking  little  runt  it  is  !  "  Then 
there  were  Manlius  Torquatus,  his  dear  friend  of  great  patrician 
dignity ;  and  Varus,  the  lawyer ;  and  C^cilius,  the  poet,  whom  he 
invites  to  Verona  from  the  Lago  di  Como's  shores ;  Cornificius  and 
Cinna  ;  Hortalus,  at  whose  request  he  seems  to  have  undertaken  the 
translation  from  Callimachus  of  Berenice's  Hair,  and  to  whom  he 
tenderly  expresses  his  own  recent  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  brother  ; 
and  several  others  whom  his  poems  show  to  have  been  warmly 
cherished  friends.  Many  of  these  intimate  friends  and  pleasant 
acquaintances  were  scholars,  and  all  seem  to  have  imbibed  the  new 
passion  for  adding  literary  tastes  to  the  catalogue  of  conquests  made 
by  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people. 
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Catullus  was  eager  to  visit  the  land  from  which  all  this  tide  of  cul- 
ture flowed.     His  necessities,  too,  strengthened  this  desire  to  seek  the 
East ;  and  the  opportunity  was  soon  found.     His  style  of  living  in 
Rome  was  costly,  had  soon  plunged  him  into  debt,  and  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  lawyers.     Varus,  Calvus,  and  Cicero,  in  all  likeli- 
hood knew  him  as  their  client  as  well  as  literary  and  convivial  friend. 
The  thanks  so  warmly  paid  to  Cicero  probably  went  along  with  a  fee 
for  substantial  service  in  the  way  of  business.     The  pleasures  of  the 
luxurious  and  thoroughly  corrupt    society  in  which  he  moved  made 
such  large  inroads  into  his  fortune,  that  he  was  forced  to  look  about 
him  and  seek  some  way  to  replenish  his  empty  purse.     The  readiest 
way  to  do  this,  for  young  gentlemen  of  high  social  station  in  those 
days,  was  to  get  themselves  attached  to  the  staff  of  some  nobleman  of 
political  importance  going  out  to  govern  a  province.     The  plunder 
which  the  little  provincial  court  almost  always   managed  to  extort 
from  the  subject  population,   served  in  most  cases  to  enrich  every 
petty   functionary   attached   to  it.     The  double  object  of  trying  to 
repair  his  fortune  and  of  seeing  Hellenic  lands  was  now  in  the  power 
of  Catullus.     Caius  Memmius,  the  friend  of  Lucretius,  was  going  out 
to  Bithynia  as  Prator,  and  Catullus  was  chosen   as  one  of  his  staff". 
He  passed  rapidly  through  the  chief  cities  of  Asia,  and  evidently  ob- 
served much  even  in  so  flying  a  trip.     To  the  poetry  of  Sappho  and 
that  of  Callimachus  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  attracted,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  during  this  period  of  personal  contact  with 
the  still  brilliant  civilisation  of  the  old  Greek  world  that  he  acquired 
that  delicate  insight  into  the  subtler  charms  of  the   Hellenic  poetry, 
especially  the  Lesbian   and   the    Alexandrine,  which   so  exquisitely 
shaped  almost  every  turn  of  thought  in  his  after  song.     The  Abbe 
Arnaud  surmises  that  his  choice  of  the  name  Lesbia  for  the  woman 
whom  he  so  madly  loved  and  so  persistently  sang  and  sought,  was 
due  to  his  fondness  for  the  Lesbian  poetess.     Her  real  name,  if  we 
may  trust  Apuleius,   was  Clodia ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  general 
opinion  that  she  was  a  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  Landor  conjectures 
her  to  have  been  the  wife  of  some  inconsiderable  burgher  of  Verona. 
If  the  worthy  Abbe's  surmise  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Catullus 
chose  to  celebrate  her  by  be  true,  the  passion  of  Catullus  for  this  fair 
Delilah  must  have  run  its  course  in  the  years  of  his  Italian  life  subse- 
quent to  the  probably  brief  stay  in  Bithynia.     The  happy  use  he  made 
of  the  mythology  of  Greece,  the  success  with  which  he  embellished 
his  own  language  with  the  beauties  of  the  Hellenic,  and  his  known 
familiarity  with  the  whole  body  of  Greek  literature,  procured  for  him 
the  title  of  Docius,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  generally  accorded 
him  that  it  became  as  distinctive  an  appellation  in  his  case  as  Vener- 
able in  the  case  of  Bede,  Judicious  in  that  of  Hooker,  or  Admirable 
in  thaf  of  Crichton. 

But  his  travel  to  Bithynia,  whatever  it  did  for  his  intellectual  ac- 
complishments, in  no  way  helped  his  fortunes.  This  he  tells  us  him- 
self over  and  over  again,  with  sometimes  mournful  and  sometimes 
angry  iteration.  When  Varus  took  him  to  see  a  merry  and  pretty  little 
friend  of  his,*  and  she  asked  him  what  luck  he  had  had  in  Bithynia, 

*  There  is  a  fine  rendering  of  this  piece  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  Magazine. —  C.  W.  H. 
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he  answered  that  not  a  soul  had  brought  away  anything  from  there, 
especially  folks  who  had  had  a  rascal  for  their  praetor.  He  was  so 
ill-advised,  however,  on  her  urging  him  still  further,  as  to  own  to  hav- 
ing found  means  for  getting  eight  stout  fellows  to  bear  his  sedan-chair  ; 
and  on  her  coolly  calling  on  him  to  lend  them  to  her,  was  forced  to 
say  they  were  Cinna's,  and  that  he  only  called  them  his  because  they 
were  as  much  at  his  service  as  if  they  were  his  own.  Again,  when  he 
writes  to  condole  with  his  friends  Verannius  and  Fabullus,  who  had 
come  back  from  their  expedition  with  Piso  empty-handed,  he  alludes 
to  his  own  fate  and  inveighs  bitterly  against  Memmius.  '■'■Fete  nobiks 
a7)iicos  f"  cries  he  in  wrathful  irony.  On  Porcius  and  Socration,  two 
base  favorites  of  Memmius  and  Piso,  he  in  another  place  pours  forth 
the  disdainful  reproaches  which  he  thinks  they  merit  for  supplanting 
his  friends  just  mentioned.  Reaping  no  benefit,  then,  from  the  posi- 
tion he  held  in  the  little  provincial  court  of  Memmius,  he  set  out  from 
Bithynia  at  the  opening  of  spring,  with  an  exulting  sense  of  antici- 
pated delight  in  travel  to  the  renowned  cities  of  Asia,  such  as  Per- 
gamus,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus. 

"  Jam  mens  praetrepidans  avet  vagari ; 
Jam  IcEti  studio  pedes  vigescunt," 

he  cries,  much  as  Eichendorff's  Good-for-7iaught  cries  at  each  fresh 
setting  forth  into  the  wide  world.  But  with  all  his  eagerness  to  get 
away  from  Memmius,  and  all  his  gladness  to  be  once  more  seeing  new 
places,  the  old  true,  tender  heart,  which  seems  to  have  won  for  Ca- 
tullus so  many  friends,  shows  itself  in  the  affectionate  regrets  and 
farewells  with  which  he  looks  back  on  the  circle  of  companions  he 
leaves  behind  : — 

"  O  dulces  comitum  valete  coetus, 
Longe  quos  simul  a  domo  profectos 
Diverse  varias  vise  reportant." 

It  seems  to  have  been  after  he  had  made  this  little  tour  through  the 
chief  cities  of  Hellenic  Asia  that  he  returned  in  his  pinnace  to  the 
home  on  the  Sirmian  Peninsula,  performing  in  that  voyage  a  feat  of 
which  in  that  day  a  private  gentleman  might  well  have  been  proud. 
Two  poems,  one  recording  the  fame  and  praise  of  his  swift  yacht,  the 
other  beautifully  welcoming  his  home  and  calling  on  it  to  welcome 
him,  commemorate  this  voyage  of  return.  It  is  of  the  last-mentioned 
poem  that  Bulwer  says  :  "  Every  scholar,  almost  every  school-boy,  has 
got  by  heart  the  songs  in  which  Catullus  vents  his  rapture  on  regain- 
ing his  home  on  the  Sirmian  Peninsula.  And  many  a  man  who  has 
never  read  Catullus  has  uttered  the  same  cry  of  joy  in  greeting  his 
rural  threshold  after  strange  wanderings  or  lengthened  absence.  For 
*■  what  more  blessed  than  to  ungird  us  of  our  cares  —  when  the  mind 
lays  down  its  fardel,  and  we  come  from  the  toil  afar  to  our  own  hearth, 
and  repose  on  the  longed-for  bed  ? '  Who  does  not  then  call  on  the 
dear  roof  to  welcome  him  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing,  and  echo  the 
sense  of  that  wondrous  line  — 

'  Laugh,  every  dimple  in  the  cheek  of  home  ! ' " 
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Catullus  had  a  brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  who  died  in  that 
famous  little  territory  in  which  Troy  once  stood.  In  has  been  sup- 
posed by  many  that  this  brother  was  with  him  in  Asia  and  died  during 
his  sojourn  there ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  From  the  lan- 
guage of  his  funeral  elegy,  it  is  rather  to  be  inferred  that  he  died  be- 
fore Catullus  went  out  to  Asia,  and  that  to  collect  the  beloved  ashes 
and  perform  the  funeral  rites  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  his 
going  out  with  Memmius : 

"  Multas  per  gentes,  et  multa  per  aequora  vectus 
Adveni  has  miseras,  frater,  ad  inferias, 
Ut  te  postremo  donarem  munere  mortis, 

Et  mutum  nequicquam  alloquerer  cinerem." 

It  was  a  loss  he  deeply  deplored,  and  occasioned  some  pieces  which 
men  of  feeling  will  always  read  with  emotion.  The  sentiments  he  ex- 
presses, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  them,  paint  a 
true  and  genuine  tenderness  of  heart  and  a  grief  that  is  touching  in 
its  air  of  desolation. 

When  Catullus  returned  to  Ital}',  Rome  was  the  prey  of  contending 
factions,  whose  struggles  finally  subverted  the  Republic  and  made  the 
Empire  a  necessity.  Catullus,  recognising  the  superiority  of  Caesar 
over  all  his  competitors,  and  bitterly  resenting  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  constitution,  directed  against  him  all  the  hate  he  felt  for  the 
enemies  of  the  Rome  of  the  conservative  party,  and  attacked  him  and 
his  meaner  partisans  with  stinging  epigrams.  Of  the  part  which  he" 
played  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  Suetonius  says  that,  ineffaceable 
as  were  the  wounds  made  in  Caesar's  reputation  by  the  galling  verses 
of  the  satirist,  the  conqueror  showed  no  resentment,  but,  accepting 
the  apology  made  by  the  poet,  received  him  as  a  guest  at  supper  the 
same  day,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  his  father  as  had 
before  been  his  custom.  This  is  in  accordance  with  that  character  of 
clemency  towards  his  fellow-countrymen  which  Csesir  was  always 
anxious  to  maintain.  But  the  language  of  Suetonius  makes  me  sus- 
pect that  the  whole  occurrence  took  place  during  the  youth  of  Ca- 
tullus, before  his  visit  to  the  East,  and  when  Caesar  was  only  a  pow- 
erful provincial  magnate,  not  yet  raised  to  the  great  height  he  subse- 
quently attained,  and  quite  willing  to  overlook  the  vehement  in- 
vective of  a  brilliant  young  stripling  whose  father  was  a  valuable 
personal  friend  of  his.  All  the  annotators  of  his  works  and  bio- 
graphers of  his  life,  however,  seem  to  consider  these  assaults  as  made 
upon  Caesar  in  the  height  of  his  power,  and  Mommsen  even  regards 
Catullus  as  the  chief  representative  of  a  powerful  literary  opposition 
which  Caesar  had  to  face  in  addition  to  the  material  obstacles  in  his 
way.  It  seems  to  me  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
political  importance  of  these  little  epigrams,  though  they  are  unques- 
tionably valuable  as  evincing  an  independence  of  spirit  in  Catullus 
which  probably  indicates  a  consciousness  of  rank  as  well  as  the  pride 
that  goes  with  high  culture.  A  reviewer  of  the  Hon.  George  Lamb's 
translation  of  Catullus,  in  an  old  number  of  Blackwood.,  remarks, 
with  a  fine  insight  into  his  character  :  "  He  appears  to  have  some- 
what of  the  pride,  and  much  of  the  elegant  taste  and  ease  of  the  man 
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of  family  and  political  education ;  we  can  almost  fancy  we  discern  in 
his  writings  that  species  of  hauteur  and  recklessness  as  to  poetical 
fame  which  Voltaire  attributes  to  Congreve." 

When  the  mischief,  fomented  originally  by  the  Gracchi,  largely 
developed  by  the  selfish  passions  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  consum- 
mated by  the  fatuity  of  Pompeius  and  the  grand  and  able  ambition  of 
Cffisar,  grew  to  its  height,  Catullus  was  dead.  He  was  spared  the 
pain  and  the  shame  of  seeing  the  final  downfall  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  was  a  little  over  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Like  his  successors,  Horace  and  Virgil,  he  never  married.  His 
heart  was  given,  however,  to  a  guilty  and  unhappy  love.  The  amorous 
songs  which  he  sang  to  Ipsithilla,  Aufilena  of  Verona,  and  the  young 
Juventius,  do  not  come  from  the  heart  at  all.  But  it  is  quite  other- 
wise with  the  large  part  of  his  verse,  which  is  devoted  to  the  many 
moods  assumed  by  his  passion  for  the  woman  whom  he  called  Lesbia. 
That  he,  in  spite  of  his  indulgence  in  promiscuous  libertinism,  really 
felt  the  passion  of  love,  impure  as  it  was,  is  proved  by  the  earnest 
and  vehement  tone  of  the  lines  in  which  he  says :  "  Ye  gods,  if  pity 
is  any  part  of  your  nature,  or  if  ever  you  have  given  succor  to  any  in 
the  very  pangs  of  death,  look  down  upon  me,  poor  wretch  \  and  if  I 
have  lived  a  pure  life,  snatch  from  me  this  pest  and  torment,  which, 
creeping  through  each  part  of  me  from  limb  to  limb,  like  a  mortal 
chill,  has  driven  from  my  breast  wholly  the  old  gladness  it  once  felt." 
As  to  the  grossnesses  which  too  often  sully  both  thought  and  language 
in  so  many  of  his  poems,  the  Abbe  Arnaud  offers  this  extenuating 
plea  of  confession  and  avoidance,  as  the  lawyers  would  say :  "  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  poet  so  lovable,  of  so  good  a  tone,  and, 
above  all,  so  pure,  so  elegant  in  his  diction  as  Catullus  was,  could 
have  permitted  himself  to  use  so  many  gross  words,  so  many  obscene 
expressions.  A  glance  at  the  manners  of  the  Romans  suffices  to 
solve  that  problem  and  to  end  all  surprise.  The  Romans  had  not 
with  women  those  intimate  and  familiar  conversations  of  every  day 
and  every  hour  and  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  which  we  have  with  them, 
and  which,  without  making  us  more  reserved  or  chaster  in  our  morals, 
have  necessarily  availed  to  impress  upon  our  language  the  character 
of  circumspectness,  of  reserve,  and  of  modesty." 

I  had  intended  to  attempt  something  in  the  nature  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  poems  of  Catullus,  and  sketch  in  outlines  his  charming 
metrical  romance,  his  wedding  songs,  his  occasional  society  verses, 
his  little  pieces  of  sentiment,  he  elegies,  his  love-lyrics,  his  epigrams, 
and  his  little  satires,  besides  that  unique  poem,  the  halffrenzied 
chaunt  of  Atys.  I  had  intended  to  note  his  playfulness,  his  graceful 
ease,  his  vivacity,  his  melody  and  tenderness,  to  dwell  on  some  of 
his  peculiarities  of  style,  his  artful  iteration,  his  fondness  for  alliterative 
effect,  his  frequent  use  of  sweet  little  caressing  diminutives,  such  as 
suaviolum,  brachiolum,  solatiolum,  turgiduli  ocelli,  versicidi  molliculi, 
piiellula,  floridulus,  and  labtilurti,  and  such  expressive  compound 
epithets  ^js.flexatiimiis,  dayisonus,fliientisomis,  veridicus,  and  siiaveolentus. 
But  this  little  paper  has  already  filled  some  space,  and  the  critical  ac- 
count of  the  poems  can  be  given  in  no  language  so  good  and  in  no, 
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form  at  once  so  succinct  and  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  brief 
sketch  by  Hugh  S.  Legard. 

"  Catullus  had,"  says  Legard,  "among  the  poets  of  his  own  country, 
the  title  of  doctus,  or  learned  —  for  what  reason  is  not  quite  clear.  If 
we  are  to  suppose,  however,  with  some  of  the  commentators,  that  it 
was  because  of  his  famiiiar  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language 
and  literature,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  of  all  imitators 
he  has  the  most  originality — that  of  all  erudite  men  he  retains  the 
greatest  share  of  the  playfulness,  the  buoyancy,  and  the  vigor  of 
natural  talent.  There  is  no  constraint  whatever  in  his  movements  — 
no  parade  or  pedantry  in  his  style.  On  the  contrary,  there  never  was 
a  poet  —  we  do  not  even  except  Shakspeare — who  seemed  to  write 
more  as  the  mood  happened  to  prompt,  and  whose  verses  are  stamped 
with  such  a  decided  character  of  facility  and  spontaneity.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  great,  and  among  the  Latin  poets,  the  peculiar  charm 
of  Catullus.  Of  all  the  Romans  he  is  the  most  of  a  Greek,  not  by 
study  and  imitation,  but  by  nature.  His  lively  wit,  his  voluptuous 
character,  his  hearty  affections,  his  powerful  imagination,  seem  natu- 
rally to  overflow  in  verse  and  'voluntary  wake  harmonious  numbers.' 
Julius  CtEsar  Scaliger,  who  finds  fault  with  everything,  disputed  this 
poet's  pretentions  to  learning,  and  denounced  his  works  as  stuffed 
with  nothing  but  vulgarity  and  ribaldry  j  but  he  afterwards  sung  a 
palinodia,  declaring  the  Galliambic  ode  a  most  noble  composition, 
and  the  Epithalamium  of  Thetis  and  Peleus  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  ySfieid.  Other  writers  have  been  equally  lavish  of  their 
praise  for  other  excellences  ;  Martial,  for  instance,  ascribes  to  him  an 
unrivalled  superiority  in  the  epigram.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  two  things  from  the  same  pen  more  entirely  unlike  each  other 
than  the  ode  just  mentioned  and  the  sweet  and  delicate  effusion  upon 
Lesbia's  Sparrow,  nor  any  falling  off  so  sudden  as  from  either  of 
these  to  the  vulgarity  and  nastiness  of  some  of  the  Hendecasyllabics. 
His  amatory  poetry  is  less  tender  than  that  of  Tibullus,  and  less  gay 
and  gallant  than  that  of  Ovid,  but  it  is  more  simple,  more  cordial, 
more  voluptuous  than  either.  A  modern  reader  would  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  he  expected  to  find  in  it  that  delicacy  of  sentiment — that 
culte  desfonmes  —  that  distant,  mysterious,  and  adoring  love  which  in- 
spired the  muse  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  which  has  ever  since 
characterised  the  amorous  ditties  of  our  sonnetteers.  The  passion  of 
Catullus  had  not  a  particle  of  Platonic  abstraction  in  it  —  it  was  as 
far  as  possible  from  being  metaphysical.  It  is  deeply  tinged  with 
sensuality,  but  it  has  absolute  possession  of  his  whole  being ;  he 
seems  to  be  smitten  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  with  its  power,  to  be 
quite  intoxicated  with  its  delicious  rapture.  It  is  that  '  drunkenness 
of  soul '  of  which  Byron  speaks  —  from  an  imagination  excited  and 
exalted  by  visions  of  bliss  and  images  of  beauty,  with  every  feeling 
absorbed  in  one  devoted  passion,  and  all  the  senses  dissolved  in  a 
dream  of  love. 

"The  sensibility  of  Catullus,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  sub- 
jects of  amatory  songs.  There  are  several  of  his  poems,  on  various 
occasions,  which  are  full  of  tenderness  and  deep  pathos.  '  Quando 
leggete,'  says  Flaminio,  his  imitator  and  almost  his  rival,  '  non  vi  sen- 
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tite  voi  liquefare  il  cuore  di  dolcezza  ? '  Nothing  can  be  more  true  to 
nature  and  more  touching  than  his  address  to  the  Peninsula  of 
Sirmio  —  his  home,  and  perhaps  his  birthplace.  The  Carmen  Ahip- 
tialc  has  been  often  imitated,  and  is  committed  to  memory  by  every 
scholar,  and  the  Epithala7tiium  of  jfidia  and  Manlius  may  be  regarded 
as  perfect  in  its  kind.  But  the  noblest  specimen,  beyond  comparison, 
of  poetry  and  pathos  which  the  works  of  Catullus  present  —  the  most 
powerful  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  human  bosom  as  the  liveliest 
picture  of  its  hidden  workings  and  intensest  agony,  is  that  Galliambic 
ode  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  subject  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
very  affecting  one.  Under  the  influence  of  a  frenzied  enthusiasm,  a 
young  man  forsakes  his  home  and  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  dedi- 
cating himself  to  the  service  of  the  Idasan  goddess.  The  vow  of 
chastity  which  a  monk  may  break,  was  rendered  inviolable  to  the 
Gallae  (for  so  the  priests  of  Cybele  were  called).  .  .  .  Atys,  in  the 
frenzy  of  his  first  excitement,  is  regularly  initiated.  He  rushes  madly 
forth  to  mingle  in  the  revelry  of  the  Gallce,  whom  he  arouses  by  the 
trump  and  the  timbrel,  and  wildly  exhorts  to  follow  him  to  the  lofty 
groves  of  the  goddess.  Their  frantic  demeanor,  the  Bacchanalian 
dances,  their  shrill  and  piercing  howls  are  painted  with  a  force  of 
coloring  which  nothing  can  surpass.  The  imitative  harmony  of  the 
versification  is  perfect  —  it  is  abrupt,  irregular,  disordered.  You  hear 
in  it  the  hurried  step,  the  clashing  cymbal,  the  resounding  timbrel. 
To  all  this  commotion  and  disorder,  a  moment  of  repose,  of  soft  but 
fatal  repose,  succeeds.  The  Maenades,  exhausted  by  their  furious  ex- 
citement, sink  down  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple  to  sleep.  A  beau- 
tiful morning  rises  upon  them,  and  Atys  wakes  —  to  despair.  His 
lament  is  affecting  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe.  It 
seems  wrung  from  a  broken  heart,  and  is  fraught  with  all  its  agony 
and  desolation.  All  the  poetry  of  all  ages  may  be  safely  challenged 
to  produce  anything  more  painfully  interesting  and  pathetic." 

This  felicitous  picture  of  Catullus's  versatile  powers,  closing  with 
the  most  spirited  sketch  of  the  Atys  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  will 
sufficiently,  for  the  purpose  I  had  in  view,  put  before  the  reader  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  his  works,  their  scope  and  character. 

In  concluding  this  slight  survey  of  the  career  and  writings  of  a  poet 
—  in  many  respects  the  most  charming  of  all  the  Latin  singers  — 
hitherto  so  little  studied  in  this  country,  I  would  fain  express  the 
hope  than  an  edition  of  his  purer  poemis  be  made  a  part  of  the  course 
of  classical  study  in  our  educational  institutions,  and  his  sweetness 
and  grace  be  thus  made  familiar  to  all  trained  minds. 

C.  Woodward  Hutson. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Devil's  Room  and  What  Was  Done  There. 

|UR  old  Virginia  landlord  belonged  to  a  generation  now  almost 
extinct,  and  his  provincial  mode  of  speech  may  sound  a  little 
rough  to  many  of  our  readers ;  but  he  lived  and  moved  and  spoke 
during  a  long  and  respected  life  among  his  own  people,  and  we  must 
now  let  him  tell  his  story  in  his  own  homely  way. 

"Gentlemen,  Burwell  Crowder  has  been  livin'  here  since  he  lived 
anywhere  on  the  yearth,  and  many  are  the  ups  and  downs  he  has  seen, 
but  the  night  I  tell  ye  of  now  beats  all  that  ever  happened  at  Holly 
Tavern  since  the  first  tree  was  cut  down  off' en  the  place,  or  the  first 
stage-horn  was  ever  blowed  on  yonder  hills. 

"  Stages  have  been  runnin'  this  road  a  long,  long  time,  and  all  sorts 
of  folks  have  come  and  gone  in  all  these  years  —  some  un  'em  mon- 
strous queer,  some  sensible,  some  funny,  t'others  jolly ;  but  when  I 
think  of  how  the  Devil's  room  got  its  name,  and  of  the  strange  fellow 
that  was  mixed  up  in  that  night's  business,  it  makes  me  as  cold  as  the 
crawl  of  a  snake,  and  all  the  hair  on  my  head  stands  up  on  end. 

"By  shot!  if  it  ain't  twenty  year  ago  this  very  night  since  what  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  happened.  I  remember  it  just  as  well  as  if  'twas 
yester ;  for  my  darter  Polly  was  teethin'  hard,  and  the  old  woman 
was  up  givin'  her  some  paregoric  when  the  stage  d^rove  up  at  two 
o'clock  afore  day  with  only  four  passengers.  Polly  was  fixin'  for  a  fit, 
but  I  told  the  old  woman  she  would  have  to  jolt  and  trot  and  physic 
the  gall  without  me  for  a  while,  and  takin'  my  lantern,  I  went  to  the 
front  door  to  show  the  travellers  in  the  bar-room,  whar  Josh  (then 
a  spry  youngster  to  what  he  is  now)  had  a  good  fire  blazin'  away,  and 
the  chairs  all  sittin'  round  waitin'  for  'em.  In  they  came  and 
gethered  close  up  to  the  fire,  for  'twas  a  coldish  night ;  and  as  the  light 
shined  into  their  faces  I  took  a  good  look  at  'em,  for  it  kinder  struck 
me  they  were  an  odd  lot. 

"  The  first  one  next  to  me  was  a  tall,  good-lookin'  young  man,  with 
light  crispy  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  I  should  say,  though  honestly  I 
couldn't  see  per-cisely.  He  were  a  well-made,  handsome,  mannerly 
fellow,  and  I  liked  the  looks  of  him  mightily,  for  he  talked  soft  and 
nice  and  quiet-like,  with  no  puttin'  on  of  the  gentleman  that  warn't 
thar. 

"  He  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  with  his  friends  too,  and  all  of  'em 
gethered  near  him,  had  somethin'  to  say  to  him,  or  wanted  to  do 
somethin'  for  him.  The  fellow  next  to  him  was  a  queer-lookin'  chap, 
seemed  to  be  his  best  friend,  and  called  him  sometimes  Hampden, 
then  again  Ham. 
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"  But  that  queer  fellow,  wa'n't  he  a  curiosity  ?  Why  you  couldn't  tell 
which  was  the  blackest,  his  short-crapped  beard  and  hair  or  his  eyes. 
When  he  looked  at  you  his  eyes  would  shine  and  snap  until  you  felt 
like  you'd  been  struck  by  lightning  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
short,  sharp,  earnest,  and  you  felt  like  dodgin'  every  time  he  said  a 
word.  I  watched  his  motions,  and  unless  it  was  a  fox  tied  up  with 
plenty  of  loose  chickens  runnin'  around,  I  never  saw  any  fellow  so 
restless  as  he  was.  He'd  sit  a  while  by  the  fire,  then  git  up,  walk 
back  and  forrard  a  while,  and  every  time  he  would  do  so  he'd  wind  up 
by  goin'  to  the  window  and  gazin'  out  into  the  dark  with  a  blazin' 
stare,  and  seemed  to  be  a  listenin'  for  somethin'  or  somebody. 

"  T'other  two  fellows  were  a  long,  spar  young  man,  slim  as  a  pine 
sapling,  who  didn't  have  anything  much  to  say ;  and  a  small  wizzen- 
lookin'  Dutchman  that  stuttered  and  spluttered  out  the  little  English 
he  could  speak ;  but  fact  is  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  them,  for 
I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off'en  the  dark  chap  who  kept  up  such  a 
trompin'  around  and  sharp  chat  with  his  friend  Ham. 

"  I  had  sent  Josh  off  to  see  about  supper,  for  late  as  'twas,  they 
wanted  hot  coffee  and  a  reg'lar  meal,  for  they  had  come  a  long  journey ; 
and  judgin'  from  the  way  that  dark  chap  cussed  the  dinner-house,  they 
had  got  but  lean  pickins  thar,  and  felt  very  sharp-set  for  anything  I 
could  give  'em.  I  was  lookin'  for  Josh  back  every  minute,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  that  dark  chap  turned  from  the  window  and  barked 
out  '  Landlord  ! '  so  quick  that  I  jumped  up,  walked  to  him  and  said 
almost  as  quick,  '  Sir  1 ' 

"  Looking  at  me  he  said  :  '  Did  you  ever  kill  a  man  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  said  I,  sorter  shiverin',  for  the  fellow  looked  devilish.     '  Did 


vou  ever.' 


"  He  set  his  teeth,  curled  his  lip,  and  such  a  grin  as  he  said  'Ves, 
and  I  always  feel  savage  when  hungry.' 

"'Well,'  says  I,  'for  God's  sake  don't  be  cuttin'  up  any  of  your 
di-does  here,  stranger,  for  there's  nobody  in  this  house  that  wants  to 
die  just  because  you  are  hungry.  Thar  —  Josh  is  comin'  now  to  carry 
you  straight  in  to  supper.' 

"  He  grinned  again,  and  looking  at  me,  says  :  '  Don't  mind  my 
moods,  landlord  ;  the  devil  gets  into  me  sometimes,  and  I  musf  let  him 
loose  ;  but  he's  mild  to-night,  very  mild.'  I  didn't  think  he  looked  so 
powerful  mild,  gentlemen,  so  I  hurried  the  whole  lot  of  'em  in  to 
supper,  and  I  tell  you  I  fed  f/uif  devil  most  enormous  until  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  become  amazingly  quiet.  He  subdued 
the  best  part  of  a  ham,  provin'  his  special  likin'  to  swine-flesh,  and 
damaged  the  chicken-coop,  besides  makin'  a  most  onreasonable  request 
on  the  coffee-pot ;  but  when  he  was  through,  and  every  way  satisfied  as 
far  as  appetite  were  concerned,  he  actually  cracked  a  joke  with  his 
friend  Ham,  and  laughed  the  queerest  you  ever  did  see.  By  shot !  it 
'twasn't  any  human  laugh,  but  the  devilishest  kind  of  a  chuckle,  and 
I  thought  he  looked  worse  when  he  laughed  than  when  he  grinned. 
The  slab-sided  man  and  the  little  Dutchman  were  both  tired  and 
hungry,  so  they  'tended  strictly  to  supper,  losin'  no  time ;  and  soon 
thereafter  they  were  put  in  the  same  room  to  sleep,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  them  until  we  were  all  roused  up  by  what  happened.     Comin' 
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out  into  the  bar-room  from  supper,  the  dark  chap  pulled  out  some 
cigars,  handed  one  to  his  friend  Ham  and  another  to  me. 

"  I  told  'em  both  it  was  late,  and  they'd  better  sleep  now  and  smoke 
in  the  mornin' ;  but  no,  nothin'  would  do  but  they  must  have  it  out 
then,  so  I  had  to  sit  up  too  and  smoke  with  'em.  He  didn't  smoke 
like  anybody  I  ever  seen  ;  he  would  draw  and  puff  so  fast  that  his 
whole  head  would  be  kivered  up  in  smoke,  and  then  he  would  let  it 
float  away,  while  he  held  his  cigar  and  jerked  out  his  talk  like  drap- 
pin'  hot  shot.  Well,  we  three  sat  there  for  some  time,  it  mought  be 
half  an  hour,  when  /^d' jumped  up  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  most  pow- 
erful puffs  and  walked  out  on  the  piazza,  and  we  could  hear  him  out 
there  in  the  dark  mutterin*  to  himself  as  he  tromped  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  like  a  caged  bear. 

"  I  thought  I  would  pump  his  friend  Ham  a  little,  so  pointin'  to- 
ward the  piazza  with  my  right  thumb  over  my  shoulder,  I  said : 
'  Queer  chap  that.     Know'd  him  long  } ' 

"  *  Not  more  than  three  months,'  says  he.  '  We  met  in  Savannah, 
and  have  travelled  together  from  there.' 

"  *  Think  he's  crazy  ? '  says  I,  kinder  hesitatin'. 

'*  'No,  not  crazy,  but  very  eccentric,  very  indeed  ;  he  is  an  English- 
man, has  travelled  a  good  deal,  is  smart,  a  good  enough  fellow  in  his 
way,  but  so  odd.' 

"  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  Mister  Ham,  or  whatever  your  name  mought  be, 
if  that  chap  was  turned  loose  in  our  county  and  carried  on  much  like 
he  has  been  doin'  to-night,  drat  me  if  old  Squire  Bumpass  wouldn't 
have  him  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  :  he  is  dangerous.  Sir,  dan- 
gerous.' 

" '  More  odd  than  dangerous,  landlord,'  says  he. 

"  *  Do  you  mind  sleepin'  in  the  room  with  him  then  ? '  says  I. 

"  He  laughed,  and  said :  '  Oh  no  ;  I  am  a  sound  sleeper,  and  he 
might  walk  the  room  until  dawn  without  my  losin'  a  wink.' 

"Just  then  the  dark  chap  hurried  in,  said  it  was  after  three  o'clock  ; 
and  I  waked  Josh  who  was  snoozin'  in  the  corner,  made  him  light  a 
candle,  and  take  them  into  a  room  in  the  front  of  the  house  with  two 
big  dormer-windows  in  it,  opening  on  the  roof  that  slants  down  over 
the  front  piazza.  It  was  a  large  comfortable  room  with  two  beds,  and 
the  old  woman  had  just  put  up  new  white  cotton  curtains  with  fringe 
to  'em  that  day;  so,  what  with  a  big  log-fire  and  everything  else 
cheerful-like,  I  thought  I'd  hear  no  more  from  'em  until  sunrise  ;  so 
I  told  Josh  to  try  and  get  a  nap  of  sleep,  and  I  went  to  bed  too, 
seein'  as  how  Polly  had  had  the  fit  and  was  now  all  right  again. 

"Gentlemen,  you  know  how  still  it  gets  in  a  house  sometimes  after 
you  have  been  in  a  stir.  Well,  I  hadn't  known  the  house  so  still  for  a 
long  time ;  even  the  mice  in  our  corner  closet  didn't  make  any  fuss 
runnin'  around  among  the  old  woman's  fine  crockery  she  kept  in  thar, 
and  I  slept  most  profusely  for  a  while. 

"On  a  sudden  I  was  roused  up  by  hearin'  a  terrible  trompin' 
around  somewhere  up  stairs,  just  like  two  men  wrastlin' ;  then  thar 
was  a  heavy  fall  on  the  floor,  and  a  scream  that  would  have  waked 
any  sleeper  that  was  not  deaf  or  dead. 

"  That  scream  rings  in  my  ears  now ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
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horror  I  was  flung  into  all  in  a  minute.  But  I  lost  no  time  in  strikin' 
a  light;  and  rousin'  up  Josh,  we  both  rushed  up  stairs  just  as  some- 
body darted  past  us  in  comin'  down.  Both  of  us  grabbed  at  him, 
but  we  had  as  well  have  tried  to  catch  a  whirlwind  ;  and  I  knowed 
from  the  movements  of  the  fellow  as  he  went  by  and  almost  flew  out 
of  the  house  into  the  thick  darkness,  that  it  was  that  dark  chap,  and 
he  had  '  let  loose '  his  devil  sure  enough. 

"  As  we  couldn't  catch  him  then,  the  next-best  thing  was  to  see 
what  harm  he  had  done,  for  I  was  pintedly  sure  he  had  hurt  somebody  ; 
so  we  went  to  his  room  first.  By  the  time  we  got  there  the  two  other 
passengers,  startled  by  the  noise  and  scream,  had  rushed  out  of  their 
room  and  joined  us,  so  that  we  went  in  together  ;  and  I  havin'  the 
light,  walked  in  first.  Both  beds  were  empty  ;  there  was  a  pool  of 
blood  on  the  floor  and  the  finger-prints  of  blood  on  the  white  window 
curtains,  but  there  warn't  a  soul  in  the  room  but  ourselves,  and  we 
stood  and  gazed  at  each  other  quiverin'  and  horror-struck  for  several 
minutes  before  anybody  spoke. 

"  At  last  the  tall  man  looked  at  me,  and  said,  'This  is  awful,  land- 
lord ;  there  is  foul  play,  and  death  in  it  too,  I  am  afraid.' 

" '  Oh,  Sir,  it's  dreadful,'  said  I.  '  But  what  has  the  wretch  done 
with  the  poor  young  man  ?  He  certainly  didn't  carry  him  down  stairs, 
because  he  rushed  past  me  on  the  stairs  by  himself  not  five  minutes 
ago.' 

"  '  By  himself? ' 

"  '  Yes,  Sir,  by  himself!  and  out  into  the  dark  quicker  than  lightnin'.' 

"  '  Then  he  had  some  one  outside  to  help,  landlord  ;  he  must  have 
had.' 

"  While  we  were  talkin'  and  lookin'  about  the  room,  the  little 
Dutchman  got  on  his  knees,  crawled  under  one  of  the  beds,  then 
t'other,  and,  comin'  out,  said:  '  Dere  ish  —  dere  ish  no,  no  bed-cort 
mit  ter  beds.'  We  opened  both  windows  ;  there  was  blood  on  one 
window-sill,  and  then  we  felt  sure  that  the  poor  young  man  had, 
through  that  window,  been  thrown  or  dragged  out  on  the  slanting 
roof;  and  whether  he  was  hurled  to  the  ground  alive,  or  killed  by  the 
wound  that  made  the  blood  on  the  floor,  God  only  knows  to  this  day. 

"We  went  straight  out  of  the  house  with  lights,  looked  all  about 
under  the  windows,  and  could  see  tracks  of  only  two  men  on  the 
ground  ;  but  just  as  we  were  comin'  out  of  the  house,  I  thought  I 
heard  the  patter  of  horses'  hoofs  dashing  off  up  the  dark  muddy  road 
at  a  fearful  speed. 

"  It's  strange,  mighty  strange,  gentlemen,"  and  Burwell  shuddered 
while  he  wiped  the  great  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  brow.  "  This 
all  created  a  great  stir  in  the  county ;  the  sheriff,  magistrates, 
neighbors,  and  citizens  gathered  in  for  miles  around  ;  all  the  roads 
were  scoured,  woods  hunted,  creeks  and  rivers  dragged,  messengers 
sent  to  sheriffs  of  other  counties  round,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Twenty  years  are  gone  and  it's  all  a  mystery  still.  That  room  is 
called  by  everybody  that  knows  anything  about  this  dark  deed,  *  the 
Devil's  room.'  No  one  will  stay  in  it  that  can  help  it,  and  if  Mr. 
Irving  stays  thar  to-night,  he  will  be  the  first  man  that  has  slept  thar 
for  more  than  five  year." 
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Burwell  had  finished  his  story,  and  the  momentary  silence  that 
now  ensued  was  oppressive.  You  could  almost  hear  your  nearest 
neighbor's  heart  beat ;  and  when  from  intense  excitement  he  gave 
his  red  cheeks  a  puff,  put  down  his  pipe,  and  expressed  his  over- 
burdened feelings  by  exclaiming  "Whist!  by  shot!"  although  he 
looked  ludicrous  enough,  no  one  felt  inclined  to  laugh.  The  silence 
was  broken  by  Mr.  Scruggs,  who,  having  listened  with  earnest  attention 
to  the  story,  exclaimed  :  "  Gentlemen,  that  is  every  word  true  !  Bins 
was  the  little  Dutchman,  and  /  the  slab-sided  man  !  We  witnessed 
the  sad,  strange  mystery  ;  and  in  all  my  long  years'  wanderings  in  this 
and  other  lands,  that  dark  picture  has  never  been  effaced  ;  and  the 
strangest  thing  to  me  is  that  v/e  should  happen  here  as  fellow-travellers 
on  the  same  night,  just  twenty  years  after." 

Bins  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  and  approaching  Scruggs,  stammered  : 

"I  watch  you  all  —  all  day;  when  you  speak  I  jump,  ant  dinks 
where  —  dinks  where  —  I  hears  you  pefore  ;  now  I  —  now  I  knows. 
How  you  vas .'' " 

Burwell  Crowder  seemed  now  to  comprehend  the  situation,  and 
joined  most  heartily  in  the  greetings  ;  after  which  the  whole  party 
began  to  discuss  each  point  in  the  strange  affair,  no  one  seeming  to 
realise  that  the  night  was  fast  waning,  and  that  morning  would 
dawn  too  soon  for  the  late  watchers. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Crowder,"  said  Scruggs,  just  as  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  conversation,  "  what  did  you  ever  do  with  the  empty  trunk 
belonging  to  the  unfortunate  young  man,  and  the  letter  we  found  on 
the  chamber  floor  that  night?  " 

"Why,  Sir,  I  kept  a  copy  of  that  letter  in  case  it  might  get  lost  in 
goin'  to  Savannah  ;  and  sent  the  original,  with  the  trunk,  down  to 
Norfolk  to  be  shipped  to  Rosky  Sparks,  or  some  sich  name,  first 
chance." 

Here  Burwell  drew  from  an  inside  breast-pocket  a  kirge  leathern 
pocket-book,  and  from  within  its  ample  folds  carefully  took  a  folded 
letter-sheet,  saying,  "  Here's  a  true  copy,  gentlemen,  and  the  only  clue 
that  was  left  behind  to  tell  us  who  the  young  man's  friends  were,  and 
whar  to  write  to  'em.  Will  some  of  you  that  has  younger  eyes  than 
mine,  read  it  out  ?  " 

Ronald,  who  was  sitting  nearest  to  the  light,  took  the  letter,  and, 
spreading  it  out  on  the  little  table,  read  to  his  eager  listeners  its 
contents : — 

"Savannah,  Ga.,  Oct.  3,  1824. 

"Tl/y  Dear  Old  Friend: — I  am  called  to  part  with  my  only  son, 
Hampden,  who  leaves  me  to-day  en  route  for  New  York,  where  he  will 
embark  on  the  first  packet  sailing  from  thence  for  Liverpool.  You 
can  well  understand  how  a  father's  heart  yearns  over  a  first-born  son 
when  he  leaves  home  for  the  first  time,  to  undertake  a  somewhat 
perilous  voyage,  and  to  transact  as  a  man  important  business.  While 
Hampden  will  make  this  tour  contribute  to  the  completion  of  his 
education,  and  will  thoroughly  enjoy  the  delights  of  travel,  he  is  also 
commissioned  by  me  to  attend  to  business  of  great  importance,  the 
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nature  of  which  he  can  best  explain  when  he  arrives.     I  commend 
him  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  with  confidence,  and  remain, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  RoscoE  Sparks. 
"  To  Mr.  Harvie  Gwynn, 

"  Tottingham  Court  Road,  London,  Eng.'''' 

(to  be  continued.) 


SOVEREIGNTY   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

IV. 

N  this  paper  I  present  further  pictures  and  descriptions  of  fossils 
found  in  the  primary  formation  of  the  American  polity,  and  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  I  aim  to  show  the  great  antediluvian 
polity  of  the  great  Republic  of  republics,  /.  e.  the  Constitution  as  it 
was  before  the  cataclysm  of  perversion,  war,  devastation,  robbery,  and 
murder  that  recently  swept  over  the  Southern  States. 

"  The  People  "  are  Sovereign  only  as  States. 

I  have  heretofore  shown  that  in  the  United  States  sovereignty 
always  resides  in  the  people  as  commonwealths;  that  only  as  such 
bodies  were  "  the  people  "  ever  organised  and  capacitated  to  exert 
political  will  ;  that  only  through  such  corporate  wills  could  "  the 
people  ordain  and  establish "  a  Constitution,  thereby  federalising 
themselves  and  instituting  a  General  Government ;  that  "the  people  " 
aforesaid,  as  organised,  are  not  only  sovereign  over  their  pact  and 
Government,  but  they  elect,  or  cause  to  be  appointed,  and  solely 
authorise,  all  Federal  officers  ;  and,  finally,  that  any  and  every 
Federal  functionary  is  necessarily  a  subject  of  his  State,  owing  exclu- 
sive allegiance  to  her,  and  being  subject  to  her  penalties  for  violating 
that  allegiance.  Ay,  if  Grant,  in  the  pending  controversy,  wage  war 
against  Illinois,  even  under  Federal  law  and  with  Federal  means,  he 
acts  the  traitor,  and  she  has  the  absolute  right  to  arrest,  try,  and  capi- 
tally punish  him,  for  he  is  her  citizen  and  subject,  and  she  is  his  sove- 
reign. This  relation  will  ever  continue  until  —  as  our  fundamental 
institutes  of  freedom  allow  —  he  changes  his  citizenship.. 

All  Officers,  Powers,  and  Means  Belong  to  States. 

That  all  the  officers,  powers,  and  means  spring  from  the  will  of 
States,  and  belong  to  them,  is  perfectly  clear.     And  the  Federal  Con- 
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stitution  exhibits  "  the  Government "  as  "  the  Government  of  the  * 
States "  ;  "  the  Congress "  as  "  the  Congress  of  the  *  States "  ; 
"  the  President "  as  "  the  President  of  the  *  States  " ;  "  the  Trea- 
sury "  as  "  the  Treasury  of  the  *  States  "  ;  and  "  the  army  and  navy  " 
as  "the  army  and  navy  of  the  *  States."  These  are  possessive 
phrases,  implying  that  the  States  are  the  owners.  The  omitted  word 
is  a  mere  adjective,  indicating  association  or  league.  Everything 
shows  that  all  officers,  powers,  and  men  belong  to  and  are  under 
States ;  and  that  all  these  things  are  for  the  "  defence  "  of  the  said 
bodies. 

Self-preservation  is  nature's  first  law  to  States  as  well  as  men  ; 
and  political  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  expressions  of  the  States  in 
their  pact,  teach  clearly  that  all  Federal  institutions,  means,  and  men 
were  intended  "  to  provide  for  the  commofi  defence  "  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  people.  No  hint  is  found  in  any  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
or  in  any  expression  of  the  fathers,  that  the  Federal  means  or  men 
were  ever  to  be  used  for  attack,  invasion  or  any  kind  of  injury  to  "the 
people,"  whether  in  their  form  of  "  the  several  States,"  or  of  "  the 
United  States."  Every  word  of  the  Constitution  shows  that  "  de- 
fence"  always — attack  never  —  was  contemplated  as  to  the  political 
"people." 

Governmental  Treason. 

But  the  means  and  men  provided  for  "  defence  "  have  been  by  the 
traitorous  administrators  of  them  used  to  subdue  the  wills  of  States 
by  attacking  and  devastating  them,  and  robbing  and  murdering  their 
people.  Yes  !  the  sovereigns,  whose  "  supreme  law  of  the  land  " 
gave  to  the  said  traitors  their  sole  official  existence,  their  authority, 
and  the  very  means  and  men  with  which  to  effect  their  treason,  were 
to  be  destroyed  if  they  did  not  yield  to  their  usurping  subjects.  The 
"servants,"  "agents,"  "trustees,"  or  "overseers" — as  all  the  fathers 
called  them,  and  as  they  really  were  —  are  now  actually  engaged  in 
subdueing  their  own  sovereigns.  So  far  ten  States  have  been  con- 
quered. That  was  done  vi  et  arniis.  As  it  was  too  costly,  quiet  and 
insidious  means,  which  are  more  surely  efficient,  are  now  being  used. 
Let  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  remember  that  "  peace 
hath  her  victories  as  well  as  war."  The  Government  is  actually 
changing  from  agency  to  sovereignty,  in  the  very  way,  says  Burke, 
"in  which  all  the  free  magistracies  in  the  world  have  been  perverted 
from  their  purposes." 

Did  "the  eagles"  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1866  aim, 
if  they  could  get  power,  to  "  gather  together  "  and  batten  on  "  the 
carcass  "  of  federal  liberty,  when  they  said  "  the  Government  "  has 
"  absolute  supremacy,"  and  the  States  are  allegiant  to  it  ? 

The  Position  of  New  York  on  this  Subject. 

The  British  Museum  enables  us  to  see  and  know  that  New  York's 
record  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  her  recent  declarations  and  conduct 
in  aiding  Governmental  treason. 

Her  first  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1777.     She  therein  declared 
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herself  to  be  the  supplanter  of  the  whole  British  sovereignty  —  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  That  Constitution  —  after  recounting  the  steps 
towards  sundering  the  ties  of  New  York  to  Britain  —  introduces  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  part  of  her  fundamental  law.  In 
that  Declaration  her  delegates  and  those  of  her  sisters  in  Congress 
assembled,  say,  their  thirteen  constituents  are  of  right  "  free  and  in- 
dependent States  " ;  are  absolved  from  all  political  connection  with, 
and  allegiance  to,  the  British  crown ;  and  "  have  full  power,"  as 
"  free  and  independent  States,  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
independent  States  may  of  right  do." 

Here  is  the  proper  place  to  brand  a  certain  falsehood,  now-a-days 
promulgated  by  the  Massachusetts  school,  viz :  that  the  understand- 
ing was  that  the  nascent  States  were  to  be  "  sovereign,  free,  and  in- 
dependent "  only  as  united  States  —  each  and  all  the  States  being 
subordinate  to  the  United  States,  or  the  nation.  If  such  understand- 
ing ever  existed,  it  would  have  been  done  away  with  by  the  second 
article  of  the  Confederation  of  1778,  declaring  that  "each  State 
retained  its  sovereignty."  But  it  is  entirely  false,  as  New  York 
herself  shows  in  the  following  continuation  of  the  said  instrument: 

"And  whereas,  having  taken  this  declaration  [of  independence] 
into  their  most  serious  consideration,  [they]  did  on  the  9th  day  of 
July  last  past,  unanimously  resolve,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
continental  Congress  for  declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent  States,  are  cogent  and  conclusive  ;  and  that  while  we  lament 
the  cruel  necessity,  .  ,  we  approve  the  same,  and  will  at  the  risk  of 
our  lives  and  fortunes,  join  with  the  other  colonies  in  supporting  it. 
By  virtue  of  which  several  acts,  declarations  and  proceedings  men- 
tioned and  contained  in  the  afore-recited  resolves  of  the  general  Con- 
gress of  the  United  American  States,  and  of  the  Congresses  or  Con- 
ventions of  this  State,  all  pozver  whatever  therein  [/.  e.  in  the  State] 
hath  reverted  to  the  people  thereof  [/.  e.  of  the  State],  and  this  Con- 
vention hath  by  their  suffrages  and  free  choice  been  appointed,  and 
among  other  things,  authorised  to  institute  and  establish  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  secure  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  good  people  of  this  State  .  .  . 

"  I  St.  This  Convention,  therefore,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  this  State,  doth  ordain,  determine,  and  declare  :  That 
no  authority  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  exercised  over  the 
people  or  metnbers  of  this  State,  but  such  as  shall  be  derived  from  or 
granted  by  them." 

"  All  powers  whatever  "  "  reverted  to  the  people  "  of  New  York  : 
and  "no  authority"  "on  any  pretence  whatever"  was  to  "be  exer- 
cised over  the  people  or  members  of  the  State,"  but  their  own  !  * 

New  York  Now  Sovereign, 
We  shall  now  see  that  New  York  retains  this  very  self-assertion  in 

*Poor  Lincoln  —  misled  by  New  York  and  Massachusetts  expounders  —  said  the  Union  made 
New  York  a  State,  and  that  she  had  no  status  or  rights  wliatever  except  what  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion reserved  to  her. 

15  * 
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full  force  to-day,  and  holds  herself  to  be  the  absolute  sovereign  who 
gives  the  Federal  agency  its  sole  existence  and  authority  on  her  do- 
main, and  uses  it  and  its  means  as  her  instruments  and  for  her  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  the  said  Government  has  no  right  to  exist,  no  right 
to  act,  no  jurisdiction  or  control  over  citizens,  and  no  right  to  hold, 
administer,  or  use  property  —  even  for  Federal  purposes  —  without 
the  sovereign  authority,  the  grant,  and  the  permission  of  that  State, 
and  subject  to  her  conditions  and  her  defeasance. 

Through  her  deputised  subjects,  m  federal  Convention,  she  assisted 
in  devising  the  Federal  compact.  In  her  own  home  Convention  she 
carefully  examined  it,  asking  herself  if  it  was  to  her  interest,  safety, 
and  welfare  to  adopt  it;  and  finally,  after  due  deliberation,  ^^r  judg- 
ment barely  inclined  her  will  to  make  it  her  "  supreme  law,"  and  to 
command  her  "members"  {i.e.  her  citizens  and  subjects)  to  obey  it. 
Barely,  I  say,  for  the  majority  in  her  Convention  was  only  three  after 
a  long  and  excited  contest. 

Her  ordaining  words  were  as  follows: — "We  the  delegates,  .  .  . 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do, 
by  these  presents,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution." 

Hereby,  the  only  vitality  and  validity  the  said  compact  ever  had 
or  could  have  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  given.  Thenceforward, 
her  subjects  were  to  obey  the  Federal  agency  by  her  command  ;  for, 
standing  then  in  her  imperial  law  was  the  declaration  that  "  no 
authority  "  but  her  own  w^as  to  "  be  exercised  over  "  her  "  people  or 
members,"  "on  any  pretence  whatever," 

Let  her  Greatest  Federal  Advocates  Testify. 

How  did  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Livingston  look  at  this  matter  ?  They 
probably  knew  as  much  of  the  character  of  the  proposed  system,  and 
the  intent  of  New  York,  as  any  of  her  present  "  expounders  "  and 
so-called  "historians,"  unless  perchance  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  should 
know  as  much  as  he  asserts  ! 

Jay  said,  in  speaking  of  the  General  Government  and  its  duty : 
"  These  persons  are  to  receive  that  business  to  manage,  not  for 
themselves,  but  as  the  agents  and  overseers  of  the  people,  to  whom 
they  are  constantly  responsible,  and  by  whom  they  are  to  be 
appointed."  '  As  to  political  authority,  he  considered  "the  people" 
and  "the  States"  to  be  convertible  phrases.     [I.  Ell.  Deb.  496.] 

Hamilton  said,  in  Articles  9  and  85  of  the  Federalist :  "  The  Union 
will  still  be  in  fact  and  in  theory  an  association  of  States,  or  a  con- 
federacy " ;  "  thirteen  independent  States  "  are  "  the  parties  to  the 
compact."  In  his  "  address  to  the  people  of  New  York  "  in  1789, 
after  the  present  Constitution  was  put  in  force,  he  said  :  "  The  people 
of  this  State  are  the  sovereigns  of  it."  In  Elliott's  Debates  [vol.  11., 
pp.  304,  353]  is  the  following  and  cognate  expressions : — "  The  de- 
struction of  the  States  must  be  at  once  a  political  suicide." 

Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston  said  in  the  ratifying  Conven- 
tion of  New  York:  "A  republic  may  very  properly  be  formed  by  a 
league  of  States,  but  the  laws  of,  the  General  Legislature  must  act  and 
be  enforced  upon  individuals.  /  am  contending  for  this  species  of 
government."     [II.  Ell.  Deb.  274.] 
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No  dissent  is  anywhere  found.  Her  greatest  men  asserted  her  and 
her  sisters  to  be  "  a  confederacy  "  of  sovereigns  — "  a  league  of  States  " 
—  each  the  highest  authority  on  earth.  They  considered  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  the  breath  of  the  said  monarchs,  and  "  the  Govern- 
ment "  their  creation,  agent,  and  servitor.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  these  sovereigns  created  its  existence,  "delegated"  to  it  all ol 
its  ""powers,"  and  chose  and  commissioned  their  members  and  sub- 
jects to  administer  it?  In  the  nature  of  things  their  union,  as 
associated  bodies  or  "United  States,"  was  impossible  except  by 
federation.  The  "  moral  persons,"  each  with  her  will,  must  act,  and 
imist  survive  the  act. 

She  now  Claims  Sovereignty  and  Lordship  of  the  Soil. 

After  declaring  her  boundaries  in  her  Constitution,  New  York  says: 
"  The  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  this  State  extend  to  all  places 
within  the  boundaries  thereof,  as  declared  in  the  preceding  title  ;  but 
the  extent  of  such  jurisdiction  over  places  that  have  been  or  may  be 
ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  qualified  by  the  terms  of  such 
cession."     [See  present  Constitution  of  N.  Y.] 

She  also  declares  it  to  be  "  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  and  of  all 
subordinate  officers  of  the  State,  to  maintain  and  defend  its  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction."     [I.  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat.  Chap.  I.,  Tit.  2,  §§  i,  2.] 

She  also  declares,  in  as  autocratic  a  manner  as  Kaiser  William 
could  possibly  do  —  declaring  to-day  what  she  declared  at  first  — 
that  "  no  authority  can  on  any  pretence  whatever  be  exercised  over 
the  citizens  of  this  State,  but  such  as  is,  or  shall  be  derived  from, 
and  granted  by  the  people  of  this  State."     [Ibid  ch,  iv.  §  i.] 

Mark  the  words  "  citizens  of  this  State  "  :  and  to  show  how  com- 
pletely this  harmonises  with  the  Federal  Constitution  and  agrees  with 
the  theory  of  these  papers,  see  Articles  III,  §  2  ;  IV,  §  2  ;  and 
Amendment  XI  of  the  Federal  pact ;  and  Article  I,  §  i  of  her  own 
Constitution,  ordained  in  1846  —  the  latter  reading  as  follows: 
"  No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised,  or  deprived  of  any 
of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citizen  thereof,  unless  by 
the  law  of  the  land  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers." 

Note  that  she  calls  "  the  people  "  "  the  members  of  this  State  " 
(just  as  the  Federal  pact  calls  "  the  people  "  "  the  citizens  of  the 
several  States  "),  assumes  to  be  their  sovereign,  and  to  be  obliged  to 
protect  their  liberty  and  rights.  "  The  people  "  are  New  York,  /.  e.  a 
commonwealth  so  named,  which  is  formed  by  social  compact,  wherein 
each  member  agrees  to  be  governed  by  all.  Precisely  thus  does 
Massachusetts  set  forth  this  republican  social  compact  [see  the 
preamble  to  her  Constitution] ;  and  consistently  she  calls  her  citizens 
"  subjects  of  the  Commonwealth."  Hence,  under  the  concurrent 
declarations  of  Queens  New  York  and  Massachusetts  we  may 
consider  "member,"  "citizen,"  and  "subject"  as  convertible  terms  ; 
also  that  the  only  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is  due  to  the  society  of 
which  he  is  an  integral  part ;  also  that  the  only  tie  of  allegiance  in 
"the  United  States"  is  the  social  compact,  especially  as  no  king, 
prince,  or  feudal  lord  can  be  found  there.     At  all  events,  government 
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in  a  republic,  being  created,  delegative,  and  vicarious,  and  being  ad- 
ministered solely  by  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  sovereigns,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  the  object  of  allegiance  or  treason,  as  will  be  duly  and 
more  lucidly  shown.  Treason  is  a  crime  against  the  State  or  the 
States. 

Uncle  Sam's  only  Foothold  on  her  Soil  is  her  Grant.' 

Seeing  the  pronounced  absolutism  of  New  York,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  poor  federal  agency  under  her  queenly  thumb.  In- 
deed, she  never  seems  to  tire  of  reminding  the  concern  that  does 
"  business  "  on  Goose  Creek  that  it  is  the  "  business  "  of  her  and  her 
sisters  that  is  done  ;  and  that  those  who  "  receive  that  business  to 
manage,"  do  it  (as  Jay  above  says)  "  not  for  themselves,  but  as  the 
agents  and  overseers  of  the  people.'^ 

Nay,  more,  she  over  and  over  again  declares  or  implies  —  as  we  shall 
see  —  that  the  limited  agency  calling  itself  "the  Government"  can 
have  no  foothold  or  jurisdiction  on  her  soil  except  with  her  permission 
and  on  her  conditions.  Neighboring  planters  in  Jamaica,  under  the 
slave  regime,  or  we  will  say  Greek  and  Roman  proprietors,  if  leagued  for 
joint  government  and  protection  of  their  estates  and  families,  could  not 
have  had  a  more  masterly  and  owner-like  control  over  their  owned  ad- 
ministrators than  these  associated  moral  persons  called  the  States  have 
over  their  administering  and  managing  subjects.  And  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  suppose  that  these  agents  who  are  appointed  by  the  State 
for  her  purposes,  who  have  only  her  powers,  and  are  her  subjects, 
should,  agaiflst  her  consent,  and  for  some  outside  authority,  enter,  of 
right,  on  her  soil,  occupy  her  strong  positions,  and  gain  all  points  of 
vantage,  so  as  to  be  able  to  encompass  her  attack  and  destruction  in- 
stead of  her  "  defence  and  safety." 

New  York  on  the  Lordship  of  the  Soil. 

She  considers  that  all  rights  and  powers  spring  from  the  Common- 
wealth, and  fall  thereto  when  they  lapse.  As  to  the  soil,  she  says  in 
Article  I,  §  ii,  of  her  present  Constitution:  "The  people  of  this 
State,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty,  are  deemed  to  possess  the  original 
and  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  State ;  and  all  lands,  the  title  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of 
heirs,  shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  people."  * 

So  we  see  that  New  York  now  considers  herself  as  having  upon  her 
soil  displaced  the  former  sovereignty,  that  of  Britain.  And,  con- 
sistently, she  declares  that  "all  grants  of  land,  and  charters  of  incor- 
poration made  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  his  authority,  after 
October  14,  1775,  shall  be  null  and  void."  f 

♦Virginia  in  her  Constitution  expresses  it  as  follows:  ''All  escheats,  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
heretofore  going  to  the  King,  shall  go  to  the  Commonwealth." 

Judge  Kent  thus  states  the  American  and  republican  idea,  in  IV.  Com.  424:  "The  State 
steps  in  place  of  the  feudal  lord,  by  virtue  of  its  soyereignty  as  the  origitial  and  ultimate  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  lands  within  its  jurisdiction." 

t  See  Constitution  of  N.  Y.  . 
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Federal  Foothold  Granted  and  Accepted  on  Conditions. 

On  this  point  please  note  in  the  first  place  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  20,  1794,  §  3:  "It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United 'States  to  receive  from  any  State  (in  behalf  of  the  United 
States)  a  cession  of  the  lands  on  which  any  of  the  fortifications 
aforesaid  .  .  .  may  be  erected,"  etc.  This  referred  to  sites  of  forts, 
arsenals,  etc.,  generally. 

The  action  of  New  York  in  the  matter  is  shown  in  157  difterent 
Acts,  to  be  found  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1859,  in  which  she  grants 
to  the  United  States,  as  to  any  other  owner,  as  many  different  tracts 
of  land,  under  conditions  which  she  as  a  sovereign  grantor  imposes, 
and  which  are  in  every  case  accepted.  The  following,  which  is  in 
the  Act  ceding  the  use  and  jurisdiction  of  lands  adjoining  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard,  is  a  fair  specimen  :  "  The  United  States  are  to  re- 
tain such  use  and  jurisdiction  so  iofig  as  said  trad  shall  be  applied  to 
the  defence  and  safety  of  the  city  and  port  of  New  York,  and  710  longer y 
"  But  the  jurisdiction  hereby  ceded,  and  the  exemption  from  taxation 
herein  granted,  shall  continue,  in  respect  to  said  property,  and  to 
each  portion  thereof,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  used  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  no 
longer  y 

So  with  the  Federal  "jurisdiction  over  ...  a  tract  in  the  town 
of  Watervliet" — the  site  of  the  great  arsenal:  '■'•The  United  States 
are  to  retain  such  jurisdiction  so  long  as  the  said  tract  shall  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  providing  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  the  said  State,  and  no 
longer." 

Further  quotation  is  unnecessary.  It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  refer 
to  and  read  some  of  the  157  statutes  aforesaid. 

New  York,  then,  is  Absolute  on  her  Soil. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  as  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  these 
proceedings,  declarations,  and  grants  made  by  New  York,  long  after 
the  present  Federal  Constitution  was  established,  never  objecting  or 
protesting,  but  accepting  the  conditions,  there  has  never  been  the 
slightest  abatement  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  Commonwealth  ;  and 
that  the  United  States  enters  upon  her  soil  solely  by  virtue  of  her 
authority,  with  her  permission,  and  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  pro- 
moting her  defence  and  safety.  And  New  York  receives  the  United 
States  in  two  capacities :  ist.  As  a  simple  property-holder  on  the 
same  footing  with  other  owners  ;  2d.  As  a  sort  of  Viceroy  or  com- 
mission of  the  sovereigns  in  league  to  do  the  "  business  "  of  their 
"  defence  "  on  their  respective  territories,  and  with'  their  authority 
and  means,  the  said  Uncle  Sam  to  continue  doing  this  "  business  ''  as 
long  as  he  uses  the  said  foothold,  authority,  and  means  in  '■'■providing 
for  the  defence  and  safety  of  the  said  State,  and  no  longer." 

Surely  no  king  of  earth  was  ever  more  of  a  sovereign  than  New 
York  !  If  Fort  Lafayette,  standing  on  her  conditional  and  defensible 
grant,  menace  her  with  attack  and  destruction  if  she  do  not  yield  her 
will  at  the  command  of  the  said  Uncle  Sam,  should  she  and  would 
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she  not  with  guns  speak  her  judgment,  annulh'ng  the  Federal  tenure  ? 
If  she  cannot  rightfully  act  so  in  such  an  exigency,  she  is  a  province 
and  not  a  State  (having  reverted  to  her  condition  under  Britain,  and 
made  the  Revolution  vain),  a  subject  and  not  a  sovereign. 

P.  C.  Centz. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

DALEY,  Collyer,  and  Aylett  have,  from  the  very  first,  looked 
to  me  like  co-plotters  in  evil.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  of 
the  class  of  men  prone  to  make  their  thoughts  and  actions  public  to 
the  world,  and  hence  we  are  kept  in  somewhat  of  doubt  and  sus- 
pense from  the  air  of  mystery  in  which  they  move.  But  we  know 
enough  to  be  certain  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  im- 
pelling Collyer  to  leave  New  York  so  suddenly,  there  was  a  bond 
uniting  the  three  men  at  the  period  of  their  introduction  to  the 
reader — a  bond  most  probably  of  a  character  hateful  j  in  the  eyes  of 
all  good  people. 

We  have  seen  that  when  William  and  Henry  Merton  with  the 
child  and  attendants  first  appeared  in  New  York  quite  a  stir  and 
flutter  of  feeling  was  excited,  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  serious  and 
anxious  conference  at  Collyer's  lodgings.  The  matter  was  there 
earnestly  debated  and  canvassed,  and  no  lack  of  candor  and  confi- 
dence seemed  to  characterise  the  discussion.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
on  that  occasion  there  was  not  even  "  honor  among  thieves."  I  do 
not  understand,  for  instance,  how  Collyer  could  reconcile  it  with  his 
convictions  of  duty  and  with  his  notions  of  honorable  dealing  toward 
his  companions,  to  observe  during  the  whole  of  that  evening  utter 
silence  respecting  a  remarkable  incident  which  took  place  that  very 
day. 

Collyer  was  returning  home  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  front  door  of  the  tenement-house  in 
which  he  lived,  when,  the  street  being  at  that  time  tolerably  clear 
and  free  of  the  crowd  that  usually  thronged  it,  he  saw  William  Merton 
come  out  of  the  house  and  walk  rapidly  away  from  him.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  no  possibility  of  his  mistaking  the  identity 
of  the  man.     So  the  enemy  whom  he  had  set  himself  to  watch,  over 
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whose  actions  he  had  established  a  sort  of  espionage  ever  since  he 
landed  from  the  steamer  at  one  of  the  East  River  piers,  disdained 
to  conceal  himself  or  his  actions  or  go  into  hiding.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  plain  now  that  he  intended  to  make  his  presence  known  and 
felt.  Collyer  was  a  great  giant  of  a  fellow,  reckless  of  ordinary 
peril,  and  accustomed  to  court  danger  for  danger's  sake  ;  but  he 
stopped  still  and  looked  after  the  receding  figure  of  Merton  with  an 
expression  of  actual  dread  and  terror.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon 
him  and  his  heart  seemed  to  come  into  his  throat.  He  never  once 
attempted  to  delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  there  was  some  mis- 
take, and  that  Merton  had  made  an  error  in  the  street  or  the  number 
of  the  building  and  was  seeking  some  one  else.  No  ;  he  knew 
better.  He  knew  that  the  visit  was  intended  for  Jack  Collyer,  the 
old  waterman  of  St.  Leonard's,  the  sailor  who  once  saved  old  Mr. 
Perry's  life  in  shipwreck,  the  English  emigrant  who  had  come  to 
America  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before.  Had  the  man  never  lost 
sight  of  him  through  all  these  long  years  ?  Had  his  will  been  so 
potent  throughout  all  changes  and  vicissitudes  as  to  push  aside  all 
the  difficulties  of  time  and  space  t  Where  had  he  obtained  the 
ability  to'  penetrate  every  disguise ;  where  had  he  procured  the 
knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  thread  the  devious  thoroughfares  of 
a  great  strange  city,  and  with  unerring  certainty  seek  out  the  man  he 
wanted  }  There  was  a  tenacity  of  purpose  in  all  this,  a  strength  of 
will  that  impressed  Collyer  with  awe  and  fear.  What  need  to 
struggle  longer  against  what  seemed  like  inevitable  fate  ?  Betake 
himself  to  flight  ?  Let  Merton  find  the  place  empty  and  the  "  bird 
flown "  when  he  next  called  ?  This  was  worth  considering :  faint 
hope  there  seemed,  truly,  of  hiding  all  traces  of  himself  from  the 
man  who  was  now  on  his  track  and  right  upon  him  in  pursuit ;  who 
was  at  that  moment  so  near  him  that  he  could  have  called  to  him 
and  brought  him  back.  But  a  small  chance  there  was  of  escaping 
from  this  man  jww,  who  apparently  had  been  able  to  keep  his  eyes 
upon  him  for  more  than  ten  long  years  and  across  boundless  seas. 
But  his  thoughts  at  this  moment  were  peculiar  and  difficult  to  analyse. 
He  was  but  a  rough  creature,  uncultivated  and  uneducated,  but  he 
was  not  wanting  in  natural  shrewdness,  and  his  selfishness  increased 
and  sharpened  his  cunning.  After  all,  why  should  he  fear  to  en- 
counter William  Merton .?  It  was  true  he  had  committed  a  grievous 
wrong  against  him  and  his  brother,  and  had  been  guilty  of  that 
which  might  cause  him  to  dread  the  penalty  of  the  law  ;  but  he  fully 
appreciated  the  fact  that  men  sometimes  found  it  very  convenient, 
and  occasionally  absolutely  necessary  to  make  use  of  what  is  called 
State's  evidence.  Merton  sought  him,  but  not  for  himself;  in  this 
case  he  exulted  in  his  obscurity  and  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
humble  position  in  life.  The  object —  he  saw  it  clearly  —  was  to  use 
him  as  an  instrument  for  striking  a  telling  and  fatal  blow  in  a  sphere 
of  life  high  above  him.  Wrongs  were  to  be  righted  in  which  he  had 
no  concern  ;  retribution  was  to  come  for  deeds  in  which  he  had  no 
part.  What  could  be  left  to  cause  him  uneasiness  or  fear .?  He  was 
too  capable  of  serving  most  important  ends  and  rendering  most  ef- 
ficient aid  to  be  swept  out  of  the  way  and  given  over  to  punish- 
ment. 
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The  above  skilfully  woven  chain  of  philosophical  reflection  af- 
forded Collyer  much  encouragement  and  consolation.  By  the  time 
he  reached  his  abode  he  was  nearly  in  quite  a  comfortable  frame  of 
mind,  and  he  almost  felt  as  if  he  would  like  very  much  to  see  return- 
ing the  very  man  who  had  startled  him  so  much  by  his  appearance  a 
few  moments  before ;  he  was  certain  that  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  their  speedily  coming  to  an  amicable  understanding  of  one 
another,  and  their  working  together  for  their  mutual  benefit.  How- 
ever, all  this  must  be  pondered  over  carefully.  He  might  decide,  after 
due  consideration,  that  it  was  well  worth  his  while  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  until  the  matter  developed  itself  a  little  more  fully.  If  Mr. 
Merton  needed  him  or  his  services  he  must  offer  some  evidence  that 
he  was  prepared  to  reward  those  services  liberally,  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  nothing  would  conduce  more  to  ,a  display  of 
this  liberal  spirit  than  a  spirit  of  impracticability  on  his  part,  as,  for 
instance,  evinced  by  a  sudden  departure  from  the  city.  He  need  not 
overshoot  the  mark,  but  go  so  far  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
his  whereabouts  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  be  found. 

Collyer  revolved  all  these  things  in  his  mind  carefully  and  delibe- 
rately, and  went  up-stairs  to  meet  his  daughter  with  his  usual  stolid 
face  and  indifferent  look.  When  Molly  made  the  announcement  that 
a  strange  gentleman  had  called  whom  she  had  never  seen  before,  but 
who  said  that  he  had  known  her  father  years  agone  in  England,  the 
latter  displayed  just  a  natural  amount  of  curiosity  and  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  nothing  more.  He  made  some  inquiries  about  the  age 
and  appearance  of  the  stranger,  and  confessed  his  inability  even  to 
form  a  conjecture  as  to  whom  it  might  be.  No  card  or  name  had 
been  left  or  given,  but  the  visitor  signified  his  intention  of  coming 
again  the  next  afternoon. 

We  have  noticed  the  mood  which  Collyer  observed  towards  his 
visitors,  Aylett  and  Dalby,  that  night.  He  had  had  time  to  think 
over  the  course  which  he  should  pursue,  and  each  moment  he  became 
more  and  more  firmly  persuaded  that  it  would  be  politic  and  expe- 
dient for  him  to  keep  secret  the  fact  that  William  Merton  had  a  few 
hours  before  come  to  his  house  to  see  him.  The  next  morning,  se- 
riously disturbed  and  inwardly  moved  as  he  could  not  help  being 
over  the  distress  and  trouble  of  his  daughter,  which  had  found  ex- 
pression in  the  gloomy  forebodings  and  the  passionate  pleadings  in 
which  she  had  indulged,  Collyer  left  the  house  and  was  gone  some 
hours.  Frederick  Carmer  had  but  a  short  time  left  Molly  when  her 
father  returned. 

"  Well,  Molly,  some  part  at  any  rate  of  your  wishes  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  being  gratified  ;  for  if  we  do  not  go  back  to  the  old  country, 
we'll  leave  New  York,  and  that  right  soon." 

"Leave  New  York!  Indeed,  father,  I  can  be  ready.  When  shall 
you  go  ? " 

"Now.  Immediately.  Our  wealth  does  not  burden  us,  and  our 
property  won't  hold  us  back  or  make  our  movements  slow.  I'll  have 
a  carriage  here  to-night  at  10  o'clock.  Be  ready  for  it,  for  we  go  by 
the  night  express  train  on  the  Harlem  railroad." 

"  Why,  father,   how  sudden  !      Where   are  you  going  ?     Are  you 
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obliged  to  leave  so  suddenly  ?  Can  you  not  wait  only  a  few  days  ?  I 
could  hardly  —  at  any  rate  I  would  like  very  much  —  " 

"You  would  like  what?  Poor  girl,  your  wardrobe  is  not  so  exten- 
sive that  you  need  much  time  to  pack  it.  What  have  we  to  delay  us  ? 
We  don't  owe  a  cent  for  the  rent  of  this  old  den ;  the  old  miser  has 
taken  good  care  to  rule  us  up  and  not  let  us  get  in  his  debt.  Even 
this  shabby  furniture  is  hired  at  so  much  a  month,  and  if  it  were  ours 
it  is  not  worth  lugging  from  place  to  place." 

"  Father,  you  know  best.  At  first  this  a  little  surprised  me,  for  I 
thought  the  notice  very  short  and  sudden.  But  I  can  be  ready.  I 
will  go  pack  up  now.  But  there  is  your  dinner,  all  ready  ;  you  had 
better  sit  down  and  eat  or  it  will  be  cold.  I  am  not  hungry  now  ; 
I  will  go  to  work,  which  will  perhaps  give  me  an  appetite,  and  to-night 
I  will  be  better  fit  for  travelling.  But,  father,  don't  you  want  the 
money  you  gave  me  some  time  since  ?  I  have  it  all  untouched,  and 
now  probably  you  need  it." 

"No,  child,  keep  it.  Hide  it  in  an  old  stocking,  or  sew  it  in  the 
lining  of  your  dress,  or  treasure  it  up  in  any  of  the  dozen  ways  you 
women  have  to  hoard  your  gains.  The  time  may  come  when  we  may 
want  it  together,  or  you,  thrown  apart  from  me,  will  sorely  need  it, 
every  cent.  But  now  I'm  tolerably  flush  ;  enough,  at  any  rate,  and  to 
spare,  to  carry  us  where  we  are  going." 

"Where  are  we  going,  father?  Surely  I  have  a  right  to  know  that 
fact." 

"  Every  right  in  the  world,  provided  that  fact  be  known  at  all. 
Well,  to  begin  with,  we  are  going  to  Portland.  How  long  to  remain 
there,  or  when  to  go  further,  depends  on  more  uncertain  things  ahead 
than  those  that  are  sending  us  away  to-night.  As  for  dinner,  I 
haven't  the  time  to  think  of  that.  I  am  going  out  again  right  now. 
And  see  here,  if  the  stranger  calls  to-day  who  was  here  yesterday, 
you  are  not  to  know  anything  of  my  movements.  Let  him  go  away 
and  call  again  to-morrow,  if  it  will  give  him  any  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 
You  ought  to  find  time  to  run  down  and  see  your  friends  on  the 
corner.  They  never  took  to  me'  much,  unless  it  was  when  old  Archie 
would  come  button-holing  me  to  drag  me  off  to  the  ballot-box ;  but 
Mrs.  Sands  is  not  a  bad  woman,  and  she  was  always  kind  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  I  will  be  sure  to  go  and  see  them,  I  could  never  leave 
without  bidding  them  good-bye." 

"  And  take  that  little  wooden  ship  yonder  on  the  mantel-piece  as  a 
parting  gift  to  little  Johnnie.  'Tis  but  a  mean  gift,  but  it  will  please 
the  boy.  Poor  little  cripple  !  he  can  but  lie  and  dream  of  such  things, 
for  he'll  never  tread  the  deck  of  a  living  ship  on  living  waters.  He'll 
be  very  sad,  Molly,  when  you  go  away  and  leave  him." 

Poor  Molly !  Left  alone  in  the  gloomy,  silent  house,  she  felt 
utterly  desolate  and  miserable.  All  her  fortitude  and  resolution 
deserted  her,  and,  throwing  herself  at  full  length  upon  the  worn, 
shabby  sofa,  with  her  pale,  sad  face  pressed  down  upon  the  cushions, 
she  gave  way  to  her  passionate,  incontrollable  grief  Oh  if  she 
could  only  have  known  of  this  one  hour  sooner  !  Surely  God  would 
have  forgiven  her  weakness  if,  forgetting  for  a  few  brief  moments  all 
her  stern  duty  and  her  high  resolves,  she  had  repaid  Fred's  passion 
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with  her  tender  love.  If  she  could  but  call  him  back  to  her  side,  he 
should  know  in  this  last  bitter  hour  of  separation  how  fondly,  how 
devotedly,  how  wildly  she  loved  him,  even  though  her  woman's  spirit 
were  crushed  in  the  trial !  What !  should  fate  thrust  apart  these  two 
fond  hearts,  and  stifle  too  the  broken  chord's  last  dying  note  ? 
Should  hope  fail  ever  of  its  full  fruition,  and  the  lip  be  mute  to 
whisper  a  loving  and  a  long  farewell  ?  Oh  !  it  was  cruel  !  cruel ! 
What  would  her  lover  think  now  of  her  ?  He  would  always  believe 
that  she  knew  when  she  dismissed  him  that  day  that  they  would  not 
meet  again.  He  would  curse  her  heartlessness,  her  cruelty,  her 
deceit. 

A  man  cannot  write  of  the  sad,  touching  emotions  of  a  woman's 
heart :  God  must  purify  and  sublimate  his  nature  of  the  sensuousness 
and  gross  selfishness  that  drag  it  down  to  grovel  with  the  meaner 
things  of  earth,  before  he  devotes  his  pen  to  the  sacred  task.  The 
tender  heart  keeps  the  vigil  while  the  light  of  life  and  hope  dies  down  ; 
this  poor,  drooping,  fragrant  flower  of  human  love  is  wet  with  a 
woman's  last  fond  tears,  and  buried  out  of  sight  because  it  must  be 
cherished  never  more.  But  the  soul  is  true  and  unfaltering  through 
it  all.  It  never  ceases  to  commune  with  its  God  in  meek  faith  and 
devotion.  Upborne  by  the  strength  of  prayer  and  comforted  by  the 
consolation  of  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  a  woman  may  suffer  — 
her  very  nature,  in  its  exquisite  delicacy  and  sensitiveness,  makes  her 
life  a  life  of  suffering  —  but  her  suffering  is  a  crown  upon  her  bowed 
head,  wherein  her  graces  shine. 

This  poor  girl  wrestled  sorely  with  the  passions  of  her  bruised 
heart,  and  after  a  long  time  she  rose  up  with  her  white,  woe-stricken 
face,  and  busied  herself  with  preparations  for  her  departure.  Kneeling 
on  the  floor  and  packing  away  her  slender  wardrobe,  her  tears 
fell  fast  upon  her  work,  and  her  heaving  bosom  was  full  of  tender 
mourning  for  her  love.  Her  true  heart  was  full  of  prayer  for  her 
darling,  and  her  sweet  quivering  lips  were  whispering  blessings  on 
him  always,  that  he  might  be  ever  happy,  that  he  might  forget  her 
after  awhile,  that  he  might  be  blessed 'with  a  more  fortunate  love  than 
her  own. 

The  night  came  and  wore  away  —  a  night  full  of  hurry  and  con- 
fusion to  Molly  Collyer  ;  a  long  night  of  shifting  lights  and  shadows  ; 
of  mingled  sounds  and  strange  voices ;  of  rapid,  ceaseless  motion 
for  hours  and  hours  ;  then  sudden  stoppages,  with  more  cries  of  men, 
and  lanterns  swinging  up  and  down,  and  the  creaking  of  machinery, 
the  rolling  of  wheels,  and  puff  of  smoke  and  steam :  a  weary,  weary 
night  of  physical  fatigue  ;  of  sickening  restlessness  ;  of  burning  eyes 
that  could  not  sleep ;  of  an  aching  head  that  could  not  rest ;  of 
looking  forth,  time  after  time,  upon  strange  valleys  that  seemed  to 
have  taken  all  the  motion  to  themselves,  and  be  floating  slowly, 
solemnly  away  ;  of  gazing  upon  wide,  white  plains  that  in  the  lambent, 
uncertain  starlight  looked  like  rumpled  shrouds  upon  a  giant's  bier, 
whose  head  was  the  hill  away  off  yonder  and  whose  feet  were 
dangling  in  the  ravine  just  below  ;  of  idly  wondering  and  thinking 
about  a  flickering  light  that  sparkled  through  a  distant  clump  of  trees, 
that  would  not  go  out,  but  shone  on  and  on  so   as  to  be  seen  for 
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miles  ;  of  starting  as  the  rapid  train  went  thundering  over  a  long, 
trembling  bridge,  and  peering  down  upon  the  foggy  water,  and 
fancying  she  heard  a  long  shrill  cry  come  up  from  the  bubbling  eddies 
and  the  whirling  waves  ;  of  turning  suddenly  and  looking  at  her 
father,  and  wondering  why  he  slept  with  his  arms  stretched  out,  and 
his  hands  clasped  above  his  head ;  of  noting  the  coarse  comforter 
about  his  neck,  and  how  one  end  looked  like  a  red  ugly  cut  with 
streaming  blood  that  trickled  down  his  cheek  and  was  clotted  with  his 
beard ;  of  seeing  the  iron  rims  of  the  swinging  lamp  overhead  cast 
strange,  fantastic  shadows,  and  make  a  ghastly  likeness  of  strong 
fetters  binding  her  father's  crossed  hands :  a  hideous,  never-to-be- 
forgotten  night,  of  constant  dull  pain  and  deadening  grief  at  the  heart ; 
of  a  constant  longing  to  cry  out  in  agony  and  despair ;  of  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking,  always  coming  back  to  the  same  point,  to  nurse 
a  great  sorrow  which  was  more  and  more  bitter  every  moment.  But 
the  night  must  end  at  last.  The  night  did  end  ;  the  morning  came, 
and  found  Jack  Collyer  and  his  daughter  far  away  from  the  great  city 
and  their  home  of  the  day  before.  It  was  all  for  the  best,  the  girl 
kept  repeating  to  herself  over  and  over  again.  All  for  the  best,  that 
she  had  fled  from  a  true  man's  love  without  a  word,  a  loving  message, 
or  a  token  of  remembrance. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

Prolonged  companionship  and  increased  intimacy  had  only  served 
to  render  Wheeler  and  Carmer  better  pleased  with  one  another. 
Their  acquaintance  was  rapidly  ripening  into  warm  friendship,  and 
their  cordial  and  unaffected  feelings  of  esteem  and  regard  found  a 
hundred  opportunities  for  expression.  I  have  always  considered  it 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  strange  history  of  these 
young  men,  that  it  should  have  been  possible  for  them  to  be  fellow- 
travellers  for  days,  room-mates  for  weeks,  and  in  daily  intercourse  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  yet  each  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
motives  and  circumstances  that  had  brought  the  other  from  home. 
However,  notwithstanding  Wheeler's  habitual  reticence  of  mind  and 
natural  taciturnity  of  disposition,  and  the  scrupulous  delicacy  of  Car- 
mer and  his  unwillingness  to  appear  pressing  and  curious,  they  would 
very  soon  have  mutually  confided  their  secret  plans  and  troubles, 
even  if  an  incident,  which  it  will  be  the  province  of  this  chapter  to 
relate,  had  not  anticipated  that  confidence.  How  fortunate  that  it 
was  reserved  for  this  incident  to  bring  about  the  explanation  !  Had 
the  young  men  discovered  one  another's  intents  and  purposes  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  as  by  a  candid  avowal  or  confession, 
friendship  would  have  been  obliterated  immediately,  to  be  replaced 
by  indignation,  hatred,  and  contempt  on  both  sides.  No  other  man 
living  than  the  man  who  performed  the  part,  could  have  stepped  be- 
tween the  two,  surprised  their  secret  by  a  single  word,  cleared  up  all 
doubt  in  their  minds,  and  turned  their  united  energies  in  a  new  and 
unthought  of  direction.  Carmer  and  Wheeler  lodged  in  the  same 
room,  and  took  their   meals  together  generally  at  a  restaurant  in 
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whatever  part  of  the  city  was  most  convenient  to  them  at  the  time. 
With  all  their  pre-occupation  of  mind,  they  were  young  and  unable 
to  present  altogether  a  stoical  bearing  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
around  them.  Wheeler,  unused  to  city  life,  found  much  to  charm  him 
in  the  novelty  Of  his  situation.  Picture-galleries,  fine  art  museums, 
operas,  and  theatres  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  their  attention ;  and 
Carmer's  intimate  knowledge  of  New  York  was  of  great  service  to 
his  companion.  Both  were  young  men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  culture,  and  they  found  each  other's  society  amply  suffi- 
cient in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rational  and  legitimate  pleasures  acces- 
sible to  them. 

But  several  days  had  now  elapsed  since  George  Wheeler's  visit  to 
the  jfuniata,  and  each  had  arrived  at  the  same  mental  conclusion 
that  it  was  useless  to  remain  longer  where  they  were.  Poor  Carmer 
found  the  expenditure  of  money  a  very  serious  consideration.  His 
profession  was  his  only  dependence,  and  he  was  unable  to  afford  the 
outlay  consequent  upon  a  more  protracted  stay  in  New  York. 
Wheeler  felt  that  in  accordance  with  his  promise  made  on  leaving 
home  there  was  no  reasonable  pretext  for  his  remaining  longer,  and 

only  the  night  before  had  spoken  of  going  back  to  F .     It  was 

settled  between  them  that  their  return  was  not  to  be  long  postponed, 
but  no  time  for  departure  had  been  fixed. 

They  were  walking  along  Broadway  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  at  Carmer's  suggestion  they  turned  to  enter  a  corner 
shop  in  which  Carmer  said  they  kept  for  sale  a  very  -fine  cigar.  A 
gentleman  coming  out  met  them  full  on  the  door-step,  and  moving  to 
give  them  passage  looked  Wheeler  in  the  face,  and  after  a  moment 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  have  met  you  before.  Sir,  I  am  sure,  and  you  must  allow  me  to 
renew  the  acquaintance.     This  is  Mr.  Wheeler  of  F ,  is  it  not  ?  " 

George  was  at  a  loss  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  recovering  himself 
he  replied  : 

"  My  name  is  Wheeler,  and  if  my  memory  is  not  very  defective  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  William  Merton  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sir.  I  do  not  forget  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  render  me 
very  efficient  service  by  riding  with  me  over  a  large  portion  of  my 
newly  purchased  property  which  adjoins  your  estate,  and  by  giving 
me  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  land  which  I  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Wheeler  ?  " 

"  But  a  short  time.     I  shall,  however,  return  to  F in  a  few 

days.  Mr.  Merton,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend  Mr.  Carmer, 
also  now  a  citizen  of  F ,  but  as  recently  settled  there  as  yourself." 

"  Indeed  !     But  I  can  say,  Mr.  Carmer,  if  you  are  as  much  pleased 

with  your  first  impressions  of  F as  I  have  been,  we  will  hereafter 

see  much  of  each  other.  I  like  the  place  very  much,  and  probably 
shall  spend  the  balance  of  my  life  there." 

After  a  little  while  the  three  walked  on  together,  and  Mr.  Merton 
showed  no  disposition  to  part  from  his  new  acquaintances.  He  was 
evidently  pleased  with  the  chance  that  had  thrown  them  together,  and 
kept  the  conversation  so  well  sustained  as  to  offer  them  no  excuse  for 
leaving  him. 
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"  Mr.  Wheeler,  have  you  and  Mr.  Carmer  dined  yet  ?  No  ?  That 
is  fortunate.  If  you  ever  test  the  merits  of  restaurant  fare,  hke 
myself,  let  me  insist  on  the  pleasure  of  your  company  with  me.  At 
any  rate,  give  your  hotel  the  go-by  for  to-day  and  be  my  gue'st,  where 
we  may  have  a  fine  soup,  an  excellent  dinner,  and  a  bottle  of  good 
wine.  I  must  commence  with  an  excuse  at  the  outset :  that  you  over- 
look the  shortcomings  of  one  whom  feeble  health  and  treacherous  di- 
gestion warn  never  to  assume  at  table  the  character  of  bon  vivant." 

The  young  men  accepted  the  invitation  with  little  show  of  hesi- 
tancy or  reluctance.  Merton  interested  them.  Without  any  assump- 
tion of  it  on  his  part,  there  was  an  air  of  superiority  about  him,  the 
superiority  of  mind  and  brain,  the  calm  consciousness  of  power,  a 
consciousness  born  of  many  a  sore,  fierce  struggle  with  the  world, 
which  in  their  freshness  of  heart  and  feeling  they  could  admire,  but 
in  their  inexperience  they  could  not  understand.  They  were  some- 
what flattered  too,  for  they  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  in  his  com- 
pany when  both  were  struck  with  the  fact  that  he  was  exerting  him- 
self to  be  agreeable  for  their  sakes,  and  was  little  accustomed  to  his 
present  cheerfulness  of  spirits. 

They  turned  off  Broadway  into  a  side  street  and  soon  reached  their 
dinner-house,  an  unpretending,  rather  dingy-looking  building  outside, 
but  scrupulously  clean,  well-ordered,  and  pleasant-looking  within 
when  they  entered.  A  waiter  received  them  at  the  door,  greeting  Mr. 
Merton  with  a  most  respectful  bow.  He  ran  forward,  looped  back 
the  curtains  of  an  alcove,  and  conducted  them  forward  with  the  char- 
acteristic flourish  of  his  craft.  It  would  not  be  interesting  to  my 
readers  to  treat  them  to  a  detailed  description  of  Mr.  William  Mer- 
ton's  dinner  •  of  course  it  was  satisfactory  and  in  good  taste.  The 
young  men  were  far  more  entertained  with  their  host  than  his  dishes. 
He  ate  and  drank  but  little,  and  as  the  time  wore  on  he  became 
grave  and  quite  thoughtful.  But  he  talked  a  good  deal,  introducing 
with  great  tact  such  subjects  as  would  be  most  likely  to  interest  his 
hearers,  but  at  the  same  time  never  seeming  egotistically  to  obtrude 
himself  or  his  own  experiences  upon  their  notice.  He  had  evidentlv 
travelled  much,  had  studied  books  somewhat,  but  men  and  manners  a 
great  deal  more,  and  possessed  the  too  rare  faculty  of  assimilating 
his  knowledge  to  his  own  great  benefit  and  advantage.  Carmer  sat 
engaged  for  a  little  time  in  guessing  at  his  nationality,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  spoke  English  faultlessly,  but  occasionally  he  would  make 
use  of  an  expression  for  which  an  educated  American  would  have 
substituted  some  other  phrase.  He  was  well  informed  in  American 
politics,  but  showed  himself  equally  well  versed  in  the  state-craft  and 
gossip  of  the  continental  courts.  His  face  was  a  very  peculiar  one, 
and  judging  him  by  the  ordinary  rules  which  men  follow  in  physiog- 
nomy, you  would  say  the  predominant  feature  of  his  character  was 
excessive  watchfulness,  and  the  salient  characteristic  of  his  mind  was 
extraordinary  concentration  of  attention.  His  cheek-bones  were  high, 
his  jaws  somewhat  sunken,  and  his  chin  so  formed  as  to  give  him  a 
more  aged  appearance  than  he  deserved.  His  eyebrows  were  very 
heavy,  and  when  he  looked  straight  in  your  face  his  keen  gray  eye 
seemed  to  be  contracted.     His  mouth  was  severe  and  inflexible  and 
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often  sad  in  expression.  His  voice  was  soft,  melodious,  and  exquisite 
in  its  modulations.  We  have  already  described  his  personal  appear- 
ance in  previous  pages.  There  was  a  faint  white  seam  of  an  old  scar 
laid  diagonally  on  his  forehead  over  his  left  eye,  and  when  he  spoke 
with  animation  or  exhibited  any  warmth  of  feeling  this  scar  reddened 
as  if  a  flame  were  playing  on  it  there,  or  as  if  all  the  passion  of  his 
nature  were  surging  and  leaping  upward  to  come  forth  where  doubt- 
less the  warm  life-blood  had  once  poured  out. 

The  dinner  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  waiter  evidently 
plumed  himself  on  this  particular  effort,  and  was  determined  that 
nothing  should  mar  or  derange  the  elaborate  system  and  stateliness 
of  the  repast.  But  at  last  they  were  finishing  with  coffee,  and  nothing 
was  left  to  protract  the  sitting. 

"You  say,  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  you  expect  to  return  soon  to  F ?'"' 

"Yes,  Sir.  We  will  doubtless  leave  New  York  before  the  week 
closes." 

"I  regret  that  I  cannot  return  with  you.  If  it  will  not  be  too 
greatly  taxing  your  kindness,  I  shall  ask  you  to  do  me  a  slight  service 
when  you  reach  home." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you  in  any  way  whatever.  Sir." 

"When  I  first  came  to  the  United  States,  but  a  short  while  ago,  the 
first  duty  which  I  imposed  upon  myself  was  to  look  up  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  former  years  and  pay  him  a  visit.  He  was  absent 
from  home  on  both  occasions  of  my  going  to  see  him.  IMost  weighty 
reasons  then  required  me  to  leave  New  York  and  go   South.     You 

already  know  the  sad  occurrence  which  followed  our  arrival  in  F . 

I  came  back  to  this  city  to  find  that  the  man  whom  I  sought  had  dis- 
appeared—  gone,  as  I  had  strong  reason  to  believe,  because  he  knew 
that  I  was  seeking  him.  My  people  at  home  are  as  anxious  regarding 
this  matter  as  I  am,  and  I  want  them  to  know  that  exactly  what  I  have 
always  anticipated  has  happened :  he  has  enhanced  th^e  value  of  his 
presence  by  a  little  salutary  absence,  and  now  that  he  deems  my 
anxiety  sufiftciently  excited,  my  old  friend  Jack  Collyer  voluntarily 
turns  up." 

"  What !     Jack  Collyer  ? " 

Wheeler  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  gazed  at  Merton  with  undisguised 
amazement.  Carmer  started  from  his  seat  as  if  a  shot  had  passed 
through  him,  his  face  turned  ghastly  white,  and  the  cup  and  saucer 
rattled  in  his  trembling  hand. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  name.  I  said  Jack  Collyer.  But  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  this  strong  excitement,  young  gentlemen  ?  How  can 
the  mere  mention  of  this  name  arouse  such  deep  feeling  in  you  both  ?  " 

"  I  must  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Merton,"  said  Wheeler,  "  for  my 
abruptness.  Of  course  it  is  the  name  and  nothing  else.  But  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  I  too  have  been  long  and  vainly  searching 
for  one  Jack  Collyer." 

"  Indeed  !     This  is  a  little  singular.     And  you,  Mr.  Carmer  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Merton,"  said  the  latter,  and  his  voice  had  a  tremor  in  it, 
but  the  color  was  back  in  his  face,  "  oblige  me  by  describing  in  some 
degree  the  man  whom  you  call  Jack  Collyer."  Carmer  rested  his 
hand  upon  the  table  and  waited  for  the  recital  of  the  other  with  a  fixed, 
intensely  anxious  look. 
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Meanwhile,  George  Wheeler's  face  was  a  tempting  study  for  an 
ambitious  artist  in  the  portrayal  of  human  feeling  and  emotion.  For 
the  first  time  he  had  leisure  to  observe  that  Carmer  was  no  less 
astonished  than  himself  at  the  name  that  had  been  uttered.  He 
could  only  look  from  one  to  another,  utterly  confounded  and 
-bewildered.  But  as  the  speaker  proceeded,  he  leaned  forward  and 
gave  all  his  attention  to  the  description.  Merton  said  that  it  had 
been  some  years  since  he  had  seen  the  man,  but  he  believed  he  was 
of  the  character  not  to  change  much  with  the  passage  of  time.  And 
then,  deliberately,  succinctly,  in  the  low,  soft  tones  of  that  measured 
voice,  fact  after  fact,  feature  after  feature,  trait  after  trait,  came  out  to 
make  up  the  sketch.  The  same  man.  "  Old  Queachy  "  aired  all  his 
philosophy  over  the  inky  pages  of  his  ledger,  and  dropped  the  kernels 
of  his  wisdom  in  the  quaint  crannies  of  his  running  soliloquies.  He 
was  right :  William  Merton,  Frederick  Carmer,  and  George  Wheeler 
knew  but  one  and  the  same  Jack  Collyer. 

"By  Heaven  !  "  cried  Wheeler,  starting  up,  "it's  the  same  man!  " 

"  One  more  question,"  exclaimed  Carmer ;  "  Mr.  Merton,  has 
Collyer  a  family  ?  " 

"  He  has  one  daughter,  grown  by  this  time.  Mary  is  her  name,  I 
believe." 

"  I  tell  you,  Fred,  Mr.  Merton,  it  is  he !  Where  is  he  ?  I  must 
find  him!" 

"  What  can  vou  want  with  him,  Mr.  Wheeler  ?  What  do  you  know 
of  this  Jack  Collyer.?" 

"  I  know  that  he  is  the  murderer  who  fled  from  F ,  an  accurate 

description  of  whom,  tallying  exactly  with  what  you  have  just  said,  I 
now  carry  in  my  pocket."  . 

"  A  murderer  !  " 

Carmer  clasped  his  hands  together  and  uttered  a  deep  groan.  His 
head  fell  forward  on  the  table.  "  Great  God !  great  God  !  I  feared 
something  like  this  !  "  he  murmured  under  his  breath.  "  My  poor 
lost  darling  !  unhappy,  forsaken  girl !  " 

"  Mr.  Wheeler,"  said  Merton,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  both 
had  been  gazing  at  the  bowed  figure  of  Carmer  before  them,  "  I  do 
not  understand  all  this :  the  name  of  this  humble,  obscure  sailor  has 
been  potent  to  lash  us  all  into  a  tempest  of  feeling  and  passion.  Let 
me  ask  you  to  explain  your  meaning  a  little  more  clearly." 

"In  some  respects  I  am,  Sir,  as  completely  bewildered  as  yourself. 
I  cannot  conjecture  why  Fred  should  be  so  painfully  and  powerfully 
affected."  He  looked  toward  his  friend,  and  waited  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  response.  But  Carmer  remained  motionless  and  dumb, 
and  George  continued : 

"  You  doubtless  recollect,  Mr.  Merton,  that  on  the  very  morning 

after  the  day  of  your  arrival  in  F ,  the  lifeless  body  of  a  young 

lady  was  found  in  the  water  near  Moss  Seat  Bridge  ;  and  after  I  shall 
have  put  you  in  possession  of  the  remarkable  facts  elicited  at  the 
inquest,  you  will  agree  that  I  have  warrant  for  the  strong  language 
that  I  have  used." 

Wheeler  then  narrated  all  those  circumstances  which  are  now  so 
familiar  to  us.  Carmer  had  already  regained  his  composure,  and  he 
too  listened  with  breathless  interest  and  attention. 
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"Mr.  Wheeler,"  said  Merton,  when  the  former  had  finished  his 
recital,  "your  story  is  very  extraordinary  ;  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it 
lacks  nothing  to  make  its  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  strong  and 
complete.  And  yet,  excuse  me  for  saying  I  cannot  fully  believe  it. 
Not  that  I  do  not  believe  Collyer  capable  of  committing  crime  ;  but 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  impossible  for  Collyer  to  have 
committed  the  deed  at  the  time  it  was  perpetrated.  Yes,"  he  repeated 
after  thinking  for  a  moment,  "  I  am  almost  prepared  to  say  I  kno7v 
that  at  the  time  in  question  Jack  Collyer  was  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  from  F ." 

Fred  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  and  looked  up  at  the  speaker  with 
a  grateful  expression  and  heightened  color. 

"  But,  Mr.  Merton,  how  do  you  account  for  all  this  strange  testimony 
which  I  have  just  rehearsed  to  you  ? '" 

"  It  is  all  incomprehensible  and  impossible  to  explain,  I  grant  that. 
You  say  that  robbery  was  not  the  motive  for  the  murder?  Miss  Kate 
Wilton,  I  believe,  was  the  name.     Has  she  a  father  living  ? " 

"  Oh  !  that  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  She  was  the  niece  of  Col.  Dalby, 
and  living  at  the  time  in  his  family." 

"Great  Heavens!  man,  what  do  you  mean!  The  niece  of  Col. 
Dalby?" 

It  verily  seemed  as  if  the  fates,  in  their  own  dismal  sport,  had 
got  these  men  in  a  corner,  and  had  set  them  to  work  to  mystify, 
bewilder,  and  confound  one  another.  William  Merton  in  his  turn 
evinced  the  utmost  astonishment  and  dismay.  He  sat  down,  and  was 
absorbed  for  a  long  time  in  troubled,  painful  thought.  At  length  he 
raised  his  head  and  exclaimed  :  "  Young  gentlemen,  I  think  I  begin 
to  see  light  dawn  an  this  dark,  strange  matter !  Verily  a  good 
Providence  brought  us  together  this  day.     The  day  was  closing  when 

I  entered  your  little  town  of  F ,  and  my  brother's  frail  life  flickered 

and  went  out  before  even  a  night  had  passed,  and  morning  came. 
Then  I  entered  upon  a  dread  but  solemn  duty,  which  will  soon  be 
consummated :  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  a  foul  crime,  a  dark 
treachery.  JVotv  I  believe  another  awful  shadow  has  been  added  to 
the  hideous  picture.  But  everything  will  be  shown  forth  in  due  time. 
Mr.  Wheeler,  you  must  go  with  me  to  Portland,  where  this  man 
Collyer  is  ;  I  need  help,  and  you  can  greatly  aid  me.     Of  course  ] 

do  not  press  the  matter,  but  if  you  are  not  obliged  to  return  to  F 

immediately,  I  would  like  much  to  have  you  accompany  me.  For  the 
present,  say  nothing  to  Collyer  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  ; 
I  promise  you  that  he  shall  not  escape  if  he  be  guilty.  But  he  is  not 
tfuilty  ;  the  time  will  come  when  even  you  will  freely  admit  this.  For 
you,  Mr.  Carmer,  take  comfort.  In  this  case  Jack  Collyer  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted ;  this  dark  stain  rests  not  rightfully  upon  his 
name.  I  believe  I  have  discovered  your  secret.  Go  to  F glad- 
dened, if  it  will  please  you,  with  the  assurance  that  Jack  Collyer  and 
all  connected  with  him  will  soon  follow  you.     I  shall  not  rest  until  I 

have  carried  him  and  his  daughter  to  F .     All  that  I  now  value 

on  earth  depends  upon  this." 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  three  came  out  upon  the  street  and 
walked  up  Broadway.      That  night  Frederick  Carmer  confided  to  his 
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friend  the  story  of  his  love,  and  received  in  return  all  the  cordial 
sympathy  that  he  desired.  He  sat  until  a  late  hour  in  the  night 
writing  a  letter  to  Molly,  which  Merton  was  to  take  the  next  day. 

The  next  morning,  after  an  early  but  cheerful  breakfast,  they 
separated  —  Wheeler  and  Merton  hastening  north  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  great  and  serious  purpose,  and  Carmer  speeding  south  to  rejoin 
Dr.  Wallace,  full  of  his  old  life,  happiness,  and  buoyant  spirits. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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THE  Black  Pass  —  La  Hoja  —  is  the  most  elevated  point  on 
the  National  Road  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of 
Mexico.  It  lifts  itself  but  little  short  of  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Gulf.  It  is  a  dirty,  detestable  place,  almost  always 
disagreeably  cold,  and  sleet  and  snow  are  generally  whirling  about 
the  mountain  gorges.  On  each  side  of  the  road  the  pedrigal,  pro- 
duced by  volcanic  eruptions,  presents  the  appearance  of  the  earth 
having  been  ploughed  by  a  forty-foot  coulter  and  become  petrified. 
When  the  writer  was  there  in  the  years  1847  and  1848,  the  last  years 
of  the  Mexican  War,  earthworks  and  rifle-pits  lined  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  many  a  time  small  bodies  of  our  troops  and  wagon- 
trains  were  attacked  by  guerillas  holding  the  pass.  So  strong  was 
the  hold,  that  in  the  numerous  revolutions  of  our  unfortunate  sister 
republic,  the  party  which  held  the  Paso  La  Hoja  was  considered  as 
being  in  possession  of  the  National  Road.  From  La  Hoja  the  land 
dips  into  that  magnificent  plateau  known  as  the  table-land  of  Mexico, 
so  famous  for  its  delightful  climate.  Fifteen  miles  beyond  La  Hoja 
is  the  little  village  of  Perote,  known  only  by  its  connection  with  the 
celebrated  Castle  (or  fort)  of  San  Carlos  de  Perote,  one  of  the 
strongest  forts  in  the  world.  The  climate  of  Perote  is  neither  so 
rigorous  as  that  of  La  Hoja,  nor  yet  is  its  position  far  enough 
advanced  into  the  valley  to  enjoy  the  delightful  climate  of  Puebla 
and  the  City. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  the  Castle  of  Perote  was  garrisoned  by  an 
infantry  battalion  of  Georgia  volunteers,  commanded  by  Col.  Isaac  G. 
Seymour  (killed  afterwards  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  on 
the  Chickahominy).  One  bleak,  drizzly,  dreary  morning,  while  Col. 
Seymour  was  traversing  the  plaza  of  the  village  of  Perote,  accom- 
panied by  a  youthful  captain  of  his  command,  they  were  surprised  by 
16 
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the  novel  sight  of  a  Mexican  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  or  lieutenant 
approaching  them  on  a  showy-looking  little  mustang.  The  officer 
proved  to  be  an  aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  Santa  Ana,  the  ex-Dictator  of 
Mexico.  Col.  Seymour  had  evidently  been  pointed  out  to  him,  as  he 
rode  directly  up  to  him,  and  simply  making  the  military  salute, 
handed  him  a  despatch.  The  Colonel  read  it,  and  found  that  it  was 
an  order  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  army  in 
Mexico,  directing  him  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Santa  Ana, 
who  would  deliver  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Perote.  Here  was  a  surprise,  a  break  in  the  monotony  of 
garrison  life,  and  somewhat  a  disappointment.  The  disappointment 
arose  from  the  fact  that  just  at  that  time  several  of  the  younger 
officers  of  the  garrison  were  planning  the  capture  of  the  redoubtable 
Dictator,  who,  it  had  been  ascertained,  was  lurking  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Orizaba ;  and  this  capture  was  tame  compared  with  what 
they  had  promised  themselves.  But  so  it  was  :  of  all  the  troops  and 
garrisons  in  Mexico,  ours,  the  dull  little  Perote,  was  to  be  honored 
with  this  notable  event.  The  Mexican  aide-de-camp  informed  Col. 
Seymour  that  the  General  awaited  his  commands  at  a  hacienda  about 
a  league  from  Perote,  ready  to  deliver  himself  a  prisoner  of  war. 
All  haste  was  made  to  equip  a  proper  escort  in  the  garrison  for  the 
reception  of  so  distinguished  a  visitor.  Heading  about  fifty  mounted 
officers  and  men  of  all  arms  indiscriminately  mingled.  Col.  Seymour 
set  out  for  the  hacienda  indicated  by  the  aide-de-camp. 

The  house  where  we  found  Santa  Ana  was  a  mean  one  of  its  class. 
Arriving,  the  escort  was  left  without,  while  Col.  Seymour,  with  several 
officers,  was  conducted  into  a  large  room  very  bare  of  furniture, 
where  we  found  the  fallen  Dictator  and  such  of  his  family  as  he  had 
with  him,  and  one  or  two  maid-servants.  As  Col.  Seymour  was 
announced.  Gen.  Santa  Ana  advanced  and  offered  him  his  sword, 
which  the  Colonel  courteously  declined. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  thought  by  many  that  Santa 
Ana,  with  a  craft  universally  attributed  to  him  in  the  United  States, 
had  completely  outwitted  our  Government.  After  the  capture  of 
Monterey  by  Gen.  Taylor,  the  wily  Mexican,  who  was  in  exile  from  his 
countr}^,  had  gained  access  to  it  by  the  connivance  of  the  United 
States  Government,  under  the  pretence  that  he  would  adjust  the 
pending  difficulties  and  bring  about  a  peace. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Santa  Ana  was  not  only  by  far 
the  ablest  man  of  his  day  in  Mexico,  but  that  he  was,  by  comparison 
with  other  distinguished  soldiers,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  resource. 
Having  achieved  his  purpose  of  gaining  dictatorial  powers  in  his 
country  when  a  majority  of  the  people  were  probably  inimical  to 
him,  but  acknowledged  their  need  of  him,  he  met  Gen.  Taylor  at 
Buena  Vista,  where,  after  three  days'  hard  fighting,  that  old  hero,  who 
"  did  not  know  when  he  was  whipped,"  at  the  close  of  a  terrific 
struggle  succeeded  in  routing  and  scattering  his  army  to  the  winds. 
Undaunted,  he  collected  at  once  another  large  army,  and  met  Gen. 
Scott  at  the  bloody  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo.  Again  beaten  and  his 
army  routed  and  scattered,  he  organised  it  again,  and  prepared  for  a 
last  defence  of  the  capital  against  the  heretofore  invincible  invaders. 
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Nothing  but  his  ability  and  resource  could  have  accomplished  so  much 
with  the  miserable  material  he  had  at  his  command.  Having  done  us 
all  the  harm  he  could,  and  finding  that  he  could  hardly  escape  cap- 
ture, hunted  as  he  was,  with  a  large  number  of  his  own  treacherous 
people  hostile  to  him,  and  with  the  almost  certainty  of  immediate 
death  if  he  fell  into  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  Texan  Rangers, 
he  induced  our  authorities  to  grant  him  a  safe  escort  to  the  coast 
and  a  free  exit  from  the  country.  In  addition  it  was  supposed 
that  he  carried  with  him  a  large  slice  of  the  three  millions  secret 
service  fund  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  acrimonious  discus- 
sion at  the  time,  and  afterwards,  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

The  declension  of  his  proffered  sword  by  Col.  Seymour  seemed  to 
gratify  the  ex-Dictator  greatly,  and  must  have  relieved  him  of  any  ap- 
prehension he  might  have  felt  as  to  the  treatment  he  would  receive  at 
the  hands  of  los  Americanos  del  Norte. 

Santa  Ana's  first  wife  was  a  woman  of  Indian  or  mixed  blood. 
She  was  noted  for  her  slftewdness  and  sagacity,  and  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  the  masses  that  his  "  luck  "  had  deserted  him  at  her 
death.  The  lady  who  attended  him  now  in  his  exile,  as  the  story 
goes,  was  a  daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  Mexican  navy  who  had  fallen 
under  Santa  Ana's  displeasure  when  in  power  before  his  previous 
exile  from  his  country.  Probably  he  had  sided  against  him  in  some 
revolution.  He  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and  Santa  Ana  saw  his 
second  wife  for  the  first  time,  a  suppliant  with  her  mother  at  his 
feet,  pleading  for  the  liberty,  perhaps  the  life  of  her  father.  He  was 
struck  by  her  beauty,  and  as  a  condition  of  her  father's  release 
made  questionable  overtures,  which  were  rejected  with  scorn.  But 
the  Dictator  had  become  so  fascinated  with  the  charms  of  his  beau- 
tiful suppliant  that  he  affected  to  have  been  misunderstood,  and  de- 
clared that  he  meant  marriage.  (Let  charity  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.)  That  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  prisoner's 
daughter  became  the  first  lady  in  Mexico  —  se  dice,  so  they  say ; 
I  would  not  like  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story.  Sehora  Santa 
Ana  was  beautiful.  She  was  of  the  pure  Castilian  blood,  had  fine 
black  eyes,  was  rather  under  the  average  size,  and  possessed  a  figure 
of  faultless  proportions.  The  single  defect  in  her  beauty  was,  per- 
haps, her  features  were  too  regular  and  classic  in  their  mould.  She 
did  not  appear  to  have  seen  more  than  seventeen  summers.  The 
other  members  of  the  ex-Dictator's  family  who  were  with  him  were 
two  or  three  children  of  his  former  marriage.  The  oldest,  a  girl  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  did  not  share  her  stepmother's  beauty. 

We  remained  but  a  few  minutes  at  the  hacienda.  Col.  Seymour 
conducted  his  prisoner  to  his  carriage,  an  old-fashioned  coach  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  drawn  by  six  little  Mexican  horses.  The  Adju- 
tant of  the  post  followed  with  the  Senora. 

It  is  well  known  that  Santa  Ana  had  lost  a  leg  some  years  before  ; 
the  maker  of  the  artificial  member  that  supplied  its  place  must  have 
been  an  artist,  for  I  was  surprised  afterwards  to  remember  that,  though 
I  had  walked  close  behind  the  General,  and  was  with  him  for  several 
hours,  it  never  once  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  not  the  proprietor  of 
two  sound  limbs.     He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  in  • 
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stature  above  the  height  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  a  fine,  soldierly 
bearing,  regular  features,  not  prominent,  and  a  mild  and  benevolent 
though  firm  countenance.  There  was  an  entire  absence  from  his 
face  of  the  craftiness  I  had  expected  to  find  there. 

When  we  reached  the  village,  the  cortege  drew  up  at  the  house  of  a 
citizen  loyal  to  the  ex-Dictator's  fortunes.  Santa  Ana  had  been  accom- 
panied to  the  hacienda  by  an  escort  of  thirty  or  forty  Mexican  lancers, 
a  hardy,  weather-beaten  set  of  men,  uniformed  in  coarse  blue, 
mounted  on  showy  little  horses,  which  they  managed  with  great  skill, 
and  armed  with  lances,  on  the  end  of  which  fluttered  little  bright 
colored  pennons,  giving  them  a  gay  and  lively  appearance.  When  we 
reached  Perote  this  guard  was  dismissed,  and  returned  unmolested 
whence  they  came. 

Our  host  welcomed  us  ceremoniously.  Some  simple  refreshment 
of  wine  and  fruit  was  served,  and  our  party  soon  found  themselves  very 
much  at  ease.  It  was  said  that  Santa  Ana  spoke  the  English  language 
fluently,  but  if  that  were  so  he  did  not  avail'  himself  of  his  accom- 
plishment, and  in  the  conversations  that  ensued  the  services  of  an 
interpreter  were  called  into  requisition ;  for  our  good  Colonel  would 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  trust  himself  with  the  Spanish  tongue.  The 
pleasant  task  of  entertaining  the  beautiful  Senora  was  assigned  to  a 
young  captain,  while  the  two  more  distinguished  officers,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  captains,  adjutants,  and  lieutenants,  discoursed  quite 
freely  with  the  aid  of  the  interpreter.  The  conversation  soon  turned 
upon  the  subject  of  the  war  and  its  incidents.  I  can  now  only  recall 
detached  portions  of  the  Dictator's  remarks.  He  thought  Cerro 
Gordo  the  greatest  and  hardest-fought  battle  of  this  continent.  He 
seemed  inclined  to  avoid  an  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
Buena  Vista.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  Gen.  Taylor.  "  Yes, 
he  had  seen  him  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  and  he  thought  he 
.looked  like  an  'old  Ranchero'" — though  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  he  got  sight  of  the  old  hero  on  that  battle-field.  '  Reference 
■vwas  made  to  Gen.  Taylor's  historic  reply  to  his  demand  to  surrender, 
"Gen.  Taylor  never  surrenders."  Santa  Ana  said  he  received  no 
such  reply ;  but  what  he  did  receive  from  "  Old  Rough  and  Ready  " 
was,  "Tell  him  I  do  not  understand  Spanish."  I  will  not  attempt  to 
settle  the  question  between  history  and  the  vanquished  General.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  latter  reply,  though  not  so  melodramatic,  was 
rather  more  in  character.  The  ex-Dictator  said  that  with  five  thou- 
sand such  troops  as  Gen.  Scott  had,  he  could  have  held  Cerro  Gordo 
against  any  odds  that  could  have  been  brought  against  him.  He  also 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  demoralised  condition  of  his  country.  He  had, 
he  said,  desired  to  become  the  Washington  of  his  country,  but  that 
was  impossible  with  such  a  people. 

We  were  at  that  time  expecting  Gen.  Scott  down  from  the  city  on 
his  way  to  the  United  States,  where  he  had  been  summoned  to  stand 
his  trial  before  a  court-martial,  on  charges  preferred  by  another 
General.  The  fact  was  mentioned,  when  the  interpreter,  a  coarse 
fellow,  said,  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  "You  see.  General,  General 
Scott  is  still  after  you."  "Yes,"  rephed  the  ex-Dictator,  "that  is  the 
gratitude  of  Republics :  the  vanquished  and  the  conqueror  are  alike 
treated  with  contumely." 
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In  the  meantime  the  youthful  captain  who  had  been  detailed  as 
squire  aux  daines,  had  not  been  idle ;  he  strove  to  keep  one  ear  for 
the  conversation  to  his  left,  while  with  the  best  Spanish  he  could 
muster,  which  was  bad  at  best,  he  gallantly  plied  the  charming  Senora 
with  the  exaggerated  language  of  compliment  sanctioned  by  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  hinted  that  the  great  man  whose 
fortunes  she  was  following  was  too  old  perhaps  to  be  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  such  charms,  had  the  impudence  to  intimate  that  more 
suitable  age  and  a  more  congenial  heart  might  be  found  —  in  himself, 
the  graceless  puppy ! —  and  that  "  the  devotion  of  a  life-time,"  etc.,  etc. 
He  evidently  intended  to  make  these  complimentary  and  gallant  sug- 
gestions as  delicately  as  possible,  but  he  could  not  be  very  certain 
of  his  idiom,  and,  interpreted  literally  into  good  Spanish,  it  is  just 
possible  his  "  language  was  plain  " —  plainer  than  he  intended.  The 
ex-Dictator,  it  seemed,  had  also  been  keeping  an  ear  open  for  the 
conversation  on  his  right ;  and,  probably  to  escape  from  the  com- 
plications of  the  interpreter's  question,  he  quietly  looked  around,  and 
with  a  smile  said,  '■''  Habla  Vd.  Espatiol,  CapitanV  (Do  you  speak 
Spanish,  Captain?)  '■'■  May  poco  {yQ.xy  little).  General,"  replied  the 
Captain.  The  laugh  at  his  expense  brought  a  flush  to  his  face,  and 
the  conversation  became  more  general. 

On  the  following  morning  the  ex-Dictator  and  his  family  left  for 
the  coast,  accompanied  by  a  strong  escort,  as  there  was  some  appre- 
hension of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Texan  Rangers  to  prevent 
his  leaving  the  country.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Rangers,  a 
rough,  hard-fighting,  lawless  set  of  fellows,  had  sworn  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Mexican  should  fall  into  their  hands  to  avenge  on  him  the 
massacre  of  the  Alamo.  But  this  had  been  provided  for,  and  they 
had  been  detailed  on  distant  duty.  Whatever  may  have  been  our 
apprehensions,  the  ex-Dictator,  who  had  seen  such  a  life  of  vicissitudes, 
seemed  to  be  disturbed  by  no  such  fears.  He  went  out  as  he  came 
into  his  country,  under  the  protection  of  his  friends,  the  eneni}'. 

Wm.  N.  Nelson. 
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The  University  Series  of  Readers.  Prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Geo.  Fred'k  Holmes.  The  Universit}-  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York  and  Baltimore. 

WE  suppose,  if  a  representative  of  that  somewhat  vague  noun  of 
multitude,  "  the  general  public,"  were  asked  which  of  all  edu- 
cational series  was  the  easiest  to  prepare,  he  would  say  the  Readers. 
It  seems  so  easy  for  the  compiler  to  surround  himself  with  a  pile  of 
books,  culling  a  fable  from  this,  an  adventure  from  that,  a  dialogue 
from  a  third,  and  a  poem  from  a  fourth  ;  restricting  his  Primer  to 
words  of  one  syllable,  and  infantine  observations  about  Puss  and 
Tray,  and  reserving  his  gigantic  polysyllables  and  rhetorical  flourishes 
for  the  Sixth  Reader,  which  shall  crown  the  column  like  a  rich  Cor- 
inthian capital. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  to  prepare  a  series  of  Readers  as  they  ought 
to  be  prepared,  is  an  extremely  difficult  task,  and  one  requiring  much 
judgment,  and  familiarity  with  the  minds  of  children,  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  books.  For  a  good  series  should  be  ( i )  progressive, 
both  in  thought  and  language,  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the 
scholar  ;  (2)  its  contents  should  be  various,  so  that  all  styles  of  ex- 
pression should  in  turn  be  studied,  and  the  principal  forms  of  compo- 
sition exemplified;  (3)  they  should  be  i?iteresti?ig,  that  the  pupil  may 
read  with  animation,  and  instructive,  that  he  may  derive  a  double 
profit  from  his  exercise. 

Again,  the  art  of  reading,  and  consequently  the  wor^s  that  teach 
that  art,  should  pass  through  three  stages  : — first,  the  stage  of  recognis- 
ing instantaneously  the  words  from  the  written  characters,  and  pro- 
nouncing them  correctly  ;  second,  the  stage  of  reading  correctly  and 
fluently  with  proper  attention  to  grammatical  pauses  and  inflections  ; 
third,  the  stage  of  reading  with  taste  and  feeling,  modulating  the  voice 
in  harmony  with  the  language,  and  observing  the  pauses,  intonations, 
retardations,  accelerations,  which  give  the  happiest  expression  and 
fullest  force  to  the  author's  thought.  This  last  accomplishment,  which 
raises  reading  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  requires  so  much  taste  and 
sensibility,  so  refined  an  ear,  and  so  well-trained  a  voice  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  that  very  few  indeed  entirely  master  it,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  five  good  musicians  can  be  found  for  one  good  reader  ; 
but  still  it  should  be  the  teacher's  object  to  teach  this  also,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  taught  in  books,  or  is  communicable  by  signs  and  char- 
acters. 

With  so  many  points  to  be  considered,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
that  an  absolutely  perfect  series  of  Readers  should  be  compiled  ;  but 
after  a  careful  examination,  we  must  admit  that  these,  by  Prof. 
Holmes,  are  the  very  best  of  any  we  have  seen.  All  the  conditions 
necessary  to  a  thoroughly  good  series,  he  has  endeavored  to  fulfil ; 
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and  has  brought  to  the  task  not  only  the  experience  of  years,  but 
sound  judgment  and  refined  taste. 

The  series  is  carefiilly  progressive,  both  in  the  language  and  the 
substance.  In  the  earlier  numbers,  intended  merely  to  teach  the 
first  stage  of  reading,  or  the  prompt  recognition  and  enunciation  of 
words,  the  system  of  notation  is  a  good  one,  the  instructions  clear, 
and  the  matter  as  varied  and  interesting  as  the  elementary  character 
of  the  books  will  admit.  The  system  adopted  is  that  of  familiarising 
the  child  with  words  as  words,  not  as  aggregations  of  syllables  ;  and 
at  the  head  of  each  lesson  the  new  words  introduced  are  given  and 
explained,  that  the  child  may  study  and  learn  to  know  them  at  a 
glance,  without  having  to  pause  and  spell  them.  The  preliminary  in- 
structions also,  intended  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil,  are  ex- 
tremely good  and  lucid.  Pictures  of  very  fair  quality,  illustrating  the 
text,  serve  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  young  reader,  and  gratify 
his  curiosity. 

In  the  Fourth  Reader,  and  more  fully  in  the  Fift/i,  Prof  Holmes 
undertakes  to  teach  reading  as  a  fine  art.  In  a  concise,  yet  sufficient 
introductory  treatise,  he  has  explained  all  the  pauses,  accents,  stresses 
and  relaxations  of  the  voice,  quality  of  the  tone,  the  inflections  and 
cadences,  which  mark  the  elocution  of  the  finished  and  tasteful  reader, 
and  these  are  illustrated  by  well-chosen  examples,  to  be  studied  by 
the  teacher  and  then  used  to  exemplify  his  instructions. 

The  selections  are  almost  uniformly  good,  most  of  them  new,  and 
well  adapted  not  only  for  exercise  in  reading,  but  to  interest  the  pupil, 
quicken  his  perceptions,  give  some  insight  into  manners  and  character, 
and  enlarge  his  knowledge.  We  might  have  wished  for  a  few  more 
exercises  of  a  dramatic  character  —  that  is,  containing  animated  and 
characteristic  speech,  and  a  little  less  of  narrative  ;  but  on  the  whole 
we  must  pronounce  them  well  chosen. 

With  excellent  taste  the  compiler  has  omitted  all  references  to  the 
late  war  (except  in  a  perfectly  inoffensive  poem  or  two,  such  as  "  The 
Blue  and  the  Gray  ")  as  altogether  unsuited  to  a  work  of  this  class. 
We  have  our  feelings  in  these  matters,  and  probably  as  strong  as  aiiy 
man's,  and  so  doubtless  has  Prof  Holmes  ;  but  he  sees  that  a  school- 
book  for  children  is  no  proper  place  for  their  expression.  Yet  the 
character  of  the  extracts  is  such  as  is  best  suited  to  Southern  children, 
fully  a  third  being  either  selections  from  Southern  authors,  or  illus- 
trative of  Southern  life  and  scenes. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  Fifth  Reader  is  especially  good,  and 
if  well  studied  and  availed  of  by  the  teacher,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  pupil. 

The  solitary  objection  we  find  to  these  Readers,  applies  in  an  equal, 
if  not  greater,  degree  to  all  that  have  come  under  our  notice  ;  and 
that  is  the  admission  of  poetical  pieces.  Now,  difficult  as  it  is  to 
read  prose  thoroughly  well,  to  read  poetry  thoroughly  well  is  far  more 
difficult,  and  to  read  it  ill,  infinitely  more  distressing.  For  to  the 
other  expressions  and  intonations  which  are  demanded  in  reading 
prose,  must  be  added  a  delicate  yet  perceptible  indication  of  the 
rhythm,  the  verse,  the  rhyme,  and  the  caesura,  all  which  are  essential 
to  its  harmony  and  melody.      Few  teachers,  let  alone   pupils,   are 
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capable  of  reading  verse  well ;  and  unless  they  can  exemplify  the 
right  way,  the  pupil  is  apt  to  acquire  a  sing-song  recitation,  or  other 
bad  habit,  from  which  he  can  scarcely  ever  free  himself  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  a  pupil  should  not  be  permitted  to  read  aloud  a  line  of 
poetry  until  he  had  acquired  a  good  style  of  reading  prose  ;  and  if  he 
cannot  do  this,  let  him  never  attempt  poetry,  for  his  reading  will  be 
mere  torture  to  his  hearers. 

Prof  Holmes,  it  is  true,  has  given  excellent,  though  brief,  instruc- 
tions for  poetical  reading;  but  this  is  an  art  that  must  be  learned 
orally  from  a  good  reader.  If  Prof  Holmes  could  personally  instruct 
every  teacher  that  uses  his  books,  we  should  have  no  objections  to 
raise.  We  cannot,  in  fairness,  however,  consider  the  introduction  of 
poetry  a  blemish  in  this  series,  since  the  same  plan  is  followed  by  all 
that  we  have  examined  ;  and  as  the  poetical  pieces  are  frequently 
special  favorites  with  the  pupils,  the  absence  of  poetry  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  seriously  impair  the  excellence 
and  utility  of  the  books. 

In  conclusion  we  can  heartily  recommend  this  series,  which  we  not 
only  have  examined,  but  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  use,  to  all 
Southern  teachers  as  the  best  suited  for  their  needs  of  any  that  we 
know.  W.  H.  B. 


More  thati  She  could  Bear.  A  Story  of  the  Gachupin  War  in 
Texas.  By  Hesper  Bendbow.  Philadelphia  :  Claxton,  Remsen,  & 
Haffelfinger.     1872. 

The  border-land  where  two  civilisations  meet,  has  always  been  the 
favorite  field  of  romantic  tale  and  adventure.  Such  a  land  the  Greeks 
had  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Spaniards  in  Granada,  the  English  in  the 
northern  Marches.  And  such  a  border-land  we  have  had,  and  still 
have,  at  the  junction  of  American  and  Spanish  civilisation  on  the 
frontiers  of  Mexico.  For  under  these  circumstances,  to  the  interest 
of  a  permanent  state  of  hostilities  —  always  more  fruitful  of  adven- 
turous incident  than  the  flagrancy  of  a  great  war  —  is  added  the 
charm  of  contrast,  the  contrast  of  the  Phrygian  with  the  Greek,  of  the 
Spaniard  with  the  Moor,  the  Englishman  with  the  Highlander,  and 
here,  of  the  American  with  the  Mexican.  So  we  must  admit  that  Mr. 
Bendbow,  as  he  pleases  to  be  called  [we  wonder  if  the  coincidence 
that  a  Mr.  Bendbow  dedicates  his  book  to  a  Mr.  Archer,  will  strike 
many  of  his  readers],  has  chosen  an  admirable  field  for  a  story  of 
romantic  interest. 

Most  of  the  incidents  occur  in  a  region  which  the  author  calls  the 
Neutral  Ground,  a  sort  of  Debateable  country  or  No-man's  Land, 
lying  between  Texas,  then  a  Spanish  dependency,  and  Mexico,  and 
infested  by  a  band  of  outlaws  and  freebooters,  who  "  would  rather  die 
by  the  hangman  than  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,"  and  who 
plundered  or  black-mailed  the  traders  passing  from  Natchitoches  in 
Louisiana,  to  Nacogdoches,  then  the  only  town  of  any  importance 
in  eastern  Texas.  The  chief  of  this  band,  Gatewood  —  a  rather 
gentlemanly  sort  of  ruffian,  all  things  considered  —  is  the  hero  of  the 
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story,  and  his  loves  and  sorrows,  with  those  of  the  "  She  "  who  "  could 
not  bear,"  form  the  sentimental  warp  of  the  story,  the  weft  being 
supplied  by  an  attempt  of  sundry  patriot  Mexicans,  with  American 
assistance,  to  wrest  a  part  of  Texas  from  the  Gachupins  or  native 
Spaniards.  The  heroine  is  a  patriotic  young  lady,  who  exerts  the 
power  of  her  charms  upon  the  enamored  Gatewood  to  gain  the  co- 
operation of  him  and  his  men  ;  and  in  this  way  the  two  threads  are 
connected. 

We  think  the  author  has  made  this  story  scarcely  as  rich  in  eventful 
and  novel  incident  as  the  situation  and  circumstances  would  have 
justified  :  he  seems  to  have  been  a  little  timid  in  venturing  beyond 
the  recorded  facts,  when  he  might  have  indulged  his  imagination 
without  detriment  to  history.  People  read  novels  to  be  amused,  not 
instructed  ;  and  if  the  novelist  does  not  mislead  in  historical  matters, 
it  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of  him.  But  we  are  not  to  be  thought 
to  imply  that  the  story  is  bald  or  tedious  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  enter- 
taining, and  on  the  whole  well  and  spiritedly  written.  The  characters 
of  Gatewood,  of  Filly,  the  innocent  girl  brought  up  and  protected  by 
Gatewood  in  a  camp  of  outlaws,  and  of  Isabella  Delgado,  are  well 
drawn,  nor  is  a  slight  touch  of  the  humorous  wanting  in  the  super- 
naturally  ugly  and  faithful  dog  Grim.  Some  of  the  passages  of 
description  are  striking,  as  in  the  following,  of  a  night-scene  on  a 
small  secluded  Texan  lake,  which  we  have  to  abridge,  that  the  reader 
may  not  anticipate  a  critical  part  of  the  story : — 

Filly  now  seated  herself  about  midway  in  the  boat,  and  taking  up  the  other 
oar,  pulled  slowly  and  evenly,  and  they  glided  out  smoothly  enough  toward  the 
middle  of  the  lake. 

The  feeling  that  all  this  was  a  dream,  still  clung  to  the  girl.  Nay,  the  more  she 
thought  of  it,  the  less  was  she  impressed  with  its  reality.  The  being  awakened  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  an  apparition,  and  summoned  to  follow  forth  amid  weird 
and  fantastic  scenery,  that  looked  like  the  work  of  some  magician's  spell.  The  old 
trick  of  finding  a  large  sum  of  gold,  so  common  in  dream-land  and  fairy-tales,  so 
rare  anywhere  else.  The  skimming  along  so  noiselessly  on  the  smooth  water,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  such  scenes  as  enchantment  loves  so  well  to  call  up  : —  all 
this  seemed  so  unreal,  that  Filly  was  ready  to  exclaim,  at  almost  any  moment  after 
she  left  the  beach,  up  to  the  very  last,  "  It  is  a  dream  —  I  know  it  is  !  "  But  her 
lips  were  sealed  as  by  a  spell.  She  thought  of  trying  some  plan  to  wake  herself, 
which,  however,  ended  in  her  thinking,  "Oh,  no  —  let  it  go  on  so:  I'll  wake  soon 
enough  to  something  worse  than  this  !  "  Thus  it  was  that  to  the  very  end  she  could 
not  realise  what  she  both  saw  and  felt :  for  so  far  from  contradicting  the  view  she 
had  taken — or  rather,  the  view  that  had  forced  itself  upon  her  —  everything  con- 
spired to  confirm  it,  more  and  more,  from  this  time  forth.  Indeed,  I  hold  it  by  no 
means  impossible  that  we  may  even  die,  thinking  death  itself  all  a  dream.  And 
surely  this  was  as  fitting  a  time,  and  these  were  as  fitting  surroundings  for  such  a 
death-dream  as  could  well  be  brought  about. 

It  was  such  a  night  for  loveliness  as  is  rarely  seen.  There  was  nowhere  any 
sign  of  a  breeze.  The  leaves  hung  absolutely  motionless  on  their  boughs.  A  few 
fleecy  clouds,  motionless  too,  flecked  the  sky  above,  pleasantly  relieving  the  other- 
wise unbroken  blue.  The  surface  of  the  lake  was  of  glassy  smoothness,  save  where 
a  flock  of  wild  ducks,  roused  from  their  sleep,  drew  out  their  heads  from  under 
their  wings,  and  seeing  the  approaching  boat,  paddled  themselves  out  of  its  course  ; 
or  save  where  the  dripping  oar,  or  the  gliding  prow,  turned  off  a  miniature  wave, 
that  flashed  an  instant  in  the  moonlight  and  then  went  careering  gracefully  away,  in 
still  widening  but  gradually  dying  ripples. 

Beyond  the  narrow  area  of  this  slight  commotion  the  moon,  and  starry  clusters, 
and  the  little  clouds  were  imaged  as  clear  and  distinct  as  their  substance  appeared 
above  ;  while  two  conspicuous  twin-stars  of  almost  equal  size  and  glory,  and  very 
near  each  other,  were  just  disappearing  behind  the  western  trees. 
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One  or  two  slight  hints  we  will  venture,  modestly,  to  give  Mr. 
Bendbow.  He  has  the  power  of  saying  things,  when  he  chooses, 
plainly  and  perfectly  well ;  why  then,  when  he  has  done  so,  should  he 
try  to  say  them  elaborately  better?  For  instance,  he  says, — "The 
men  of  the  Neutral  Ground  generally  knew,  in  spite  of  these  pre- 
cautions, or  perhaps  sometimes  by  reason  of  them,  when  anything 
promising  much  in  the  way  of  booty  entered  their  territory."  Now 
this  puts  the  matter  before  us  as  well  and  clearly  as  it  can  be  done  : 
why  go  on  to  add  — 

Peradventure  they  had  the  same  kind  of  "  instinct "  with  regard  to  it  which 
enabled  Falstaff  to  recognise  the  disguised  prince.  So  often,  indeed,  did  they 
pounce  upon  the  silver-laden  trains,  to  the  neglect  of  the  less  valuable  ones,  that  it 
would  seem  the  traditional  "little  bird,"  which  at  times  favors  even  the  most 
abandoned  of  human  beings,  had  had  his  eye  on  the  treasure  from  the  time  it  was 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  Mexico  until  it  reached  their  borders,  when  he  would  fly 
across  and  sing  to  them — not  in  greenbacks,  but — in  silvery  notes,  on  which  hint 
they  would  act. 

We  have  also  to  protest  against  a  few  —  a  very  few  —  American- 
isms in  the  author's  own  language.  For  example,  a  gentleman  is 
somewhat  surprised  on  receiving  a  visit  from  "  an  entire  stranger," 
as  if  half  a  stranger,  or  a  fragmentary  stranger,  would  have  been 
naturally  to  be  expected.  But  on  the  whole,  the  story  is  well  and 
pleasantly  told,  and  leads  us  to  expect  something  better  from  the 
same  pen.  W.  H.  B. 


The  Happiness  of  Heaven.     By  a  Father  of  the   Society  of  Jesus. 
Baltimore:  J.  Murphy  &  Co.      1S71. 

Works  on  religious  topics  being  beyond  the  scope  of  our  criticism, 
we  can  only  express  our  approval  of  the  spirit  and  tone  of  this  little 
devotional  book,  and  our  belief  that  those  for  whom  it  is  written  will 
find  in  it  much  to  comfort,  and  much  to  edify,  a  devout  mind.  The 
style  is  simple,  graceful  and  lucid. 


THE  GREEN   TABLE. 


THE  year  being  leap-year,  bringing  with  it  its  precious  privilege  — 
for  which  all  bashful  lovers  should  thank  Julius  Caesar,  who  re- 
formed the  calendar ;  and  the  month  being  February,  in  which  falls  the 
festival  of  the  good  Bishop  Valentine,  another  Roman  of  blessed  memory, 
we  consecrate  a  page  or  so  to  a  little  story  with  a  moral  especially  meant 
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for  our  fairer  readers  —  the  instructive  story  of  the  Fraulein  Kunigunde  ot 
Kynast. 

The  Fraulein  Kunigunde  of  Kynast  was  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune. 
Young,  rich,  beautiful,  mistress  of  her  fortune  and  (within  feudal  limits)  of 
her  hand,  she  had  everything  that  female  heart  could  wish,  except  one,  and 
that  was  a  lover  to  her  taste.  Her  beauty  may  not  have  been  equal  to  that 
of  those  transcendent  charmers  of  Eastern  story  at  sight  of  whom  men 
"screamed  with  love  and  fell  down  in  a  fit,"  but  there  was  nothing  to  com- 
pare to  it  in  all  that  Circle  of  the  Empire.  Suitors  she  had  of  course,  more 
than  ever  had  Penelope,  and  all  the  young  bachelor  squires,  knights  and 
barons  for  leagues  around  came  a-wooing  to  the  castle  of  Kynast ;  but 
somehow  none  of  them  could  contrive  to  win  her  favor.  There  was  the 
magnificent  Sir  Bigamour,  lord  of  wide  lands,  who  stood  six  feet  four  in  his 
sollerets,  for  whom  many  a  lovely  damsel  sighed  in  vain  ;  but  the  Fraulein 
Kunigunde  said  his  voice  and  his  heavy  step  were  really  too  much  for  her 
nerves.  There  was  the  solemn  and  sententious  Sir  Prigamour,  with  more 
learning  than  many  a  clerk  ;  and  the  mirthful  Sir  Grigamour,  whose  presence 
in  any  part  of  the  castle  was  indicated  by  loud  guffaws  issuing  thence  ;  and 
one  she  called  an  owl  and  the  other  a  jackanapes.  There  was  the  resplen- 
dent Sir  Trigamour,  whose  whole  revenue  was  spent  in  gorgeous  raiment, 
but  the  lady  said  she  had  never  been  able  to  see  the  man  for  the  apparel ; 
and  the  graceful  Sir  Jigamour,  the  lightest  foot  at  a  galliard  or  coranto  in  all 
the  Empire ;  but  she  instituted  invidious  comparisons  between  his  heels 
and  his  brains.  There  was  the  gallant  and  courteous  Sir  Wigamour,  whose 
magnificent  curling  locks  of  raven  blackness  were  the  envy  of  all  beholders, 
and  the  marvel  as  well,  inasmuch  as  the  knight  was  known  to  be  somewhat 
stricken  in  years  ;  who,  on  the  lady's  asking  him,  with  an  expressive  glance, 
for  a  single  tress  for  a  keepsake,  disappeared  from  the  castle  and  was 
seen  no  more.  As  for  the  mighty  trencherman.  Sir  Pigamour,  and  his 
kinsman.  Sir  Swigamour,  a  rare  carouser  in  Rhenish  or  Gascon  wine,  she 
never  vouchsafed  an  acknowledgment  of  their  presence  :  as  was  also  the 
case  with  the  northern  knight.  Sir  Nigamour,  from  the  time  when  her 
seneschal,  the  prying  old  Sir  Twigamour,  discovered  him  on  his  knees  to 
the  lady's  Moorish  bower-maiden,  entreating  her  for  what  he  termed,  with 
an  elegant  euphemism,  "a  lock  of  her  hair." 

Thus  matters  went  on  until  one  day  the  Fraulein  received  a  message  from 
Kaiser  Karl,  telling  her  in  very  blunt  terms  that  his  patience  had  pretty 
nearly  run  out ;  that  he  had  no  notion  of  letting  one  of  his  richest  fiefs  and 
strongest  castles  remain  without  a  lord  ;  that  she  should  remember  that  she 
was  a  ward  of  the  Empire,  and  that  if  she  did  not,  within  a  year  and  a  day, 
provide  herself  with  a  husband,  he  would  find  one  for  her  himself. 

The  lady,  when  she  received  this  atrocious  message,  only  looked  in  her 
glass  and  smiled.  "  I  can  make  my  choice  out  of  the  whole  Empire,"  she 
thought ;  and  she  resolved  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  would  be  recorded  in 
chronicles  and  sung  by  minstrels  for  ages. 

So  at  the  banquet  next  day  she  dexterously  diverted  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  horsemanship,  launched  into  extravagant  praise  of  that 
elegant  and  knightly  accomplishment,  and  finally  vowed  that  if  any  knight 
could  be  found  so  daring  and  skilful  a  horseman  as  to  ride  around  Castle 
Kynast  on  the  outer  wall,  him  she  would  take  for  a  husband.  At  these 
words  astonishment  and  consternation  pervaded  the  hall,  for  the  castle  was 
built  on  a  cluster  of  crags,  overhanging  chasms  of  the  most  frightful 
profundity,  and  the  wall  just  over  these  chasms,  where  no  attack  was  to  be 
feared,  was  not  much  more  than  a  foot  thick,  with  the  coping  in  indifferent 
repair. 

Sir  Jigamour  swore  by  his  patron  Saint  Vitus  that  he  would  ride  it  if  it 
were  thin  as  a  sword-blade,  and  ran  out  with  Sir  Grigamour,  his  kinsman ; 
but  after  a  single  look  both  returned  much  crest-fallen,  Sir  Grigamour  at- 
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tempting  to  cover  his  discomfiture  by  a  jest  too  flippant  for  repetition.  The 
next  day  witnessed  a  general  packing-up  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  not  a 
suitor  was  left  in  the  castle.     The  lady  looked  in  her  glass  and  laughed. 

The  minstrels  carried  the  story  of  the  lady's  vow  from  castle  to  castle, 
and  many  knights  sallied  forth  to  try  the  adventure ;  but  the  greater  part, 
when  they  caught  sight  of  Castle  Kynast  and  its  wall,  turned  their  steeds 
and  rode  silently  away  ;  while  others  indeed  asked  admission  to  the  castle, 
but  only  to  crave  the  hospitality  of  a  night's  lodging,  and  while  they  made 
themselves  very  agreeable  to  the  fair  chatelaine,  like  young  Edwin,  they 
never  talked  of  love. 

The  year  and  day  had  well-nigh  expired,  when  one  morning  the  clear  blast 
of  a  horn  summoned  the  warden  to  the  walls.  It  was  blown  by  a  knight  in 
complete  armor  mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed  of  matchless  beauty,  who  an- 
nounced that  he  had  heard  of  the  lady's  challenge,  and  had  come  to  ride  the 
Kynast  wall.  He  was  received  with  respectful  astonishment,  was  waited 
upon  with  all  those  obsequious  attentions  which  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James  has  so  faithfully  described  ;  and  at  the  banquet-hour  (which  in  those 
days  was  10  o'clock),  was  introduced  by  the  seneschal  and  placed  beside  the 
lady  upon  the  dais.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  this  feeble  pen  to  portray  the 
manly  beauty  of  his  person,  nor  the  exquisite  charm  of  his  conversation  : 
suffice  it  to  say  that  before  they  rose  from  table  the  Lady  Kunigunde  was 
over  head  and  eai%  in  love  with  him,  and  was  well-nigh  distracted  between 
the  thoughts  that  but  for  her  vow  she  would  never  have  seen  him  at  all,  and 
by  reason  of  her  vow  she  was  likely  never  to  see  him  again.  Like  Portia, 
she  would  have  delayed  the  test ;  but  the  knight  declared  that  he  \vas  impa- 
tient for  the  adventure. 

So  he  donned  his  armor,  led  his  horse  up  a  winding  turret-stair,  and  in 
full  view  of  a  concourse  of  awe-stricken  spectators,  mounted  and  com- 
menced his  perilous  ride.  The  Lady  Kunigunde  shut  her  eyes,  dropped  on 
her  knees,  and  prayed  audibly  to  all  the  auxiliary  saints. 

We  spare  our  readers  —  though  the  old  chronicler  does  not  spare  us  — 
the  details  of  the  ride  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  accomplished  without 
even  a  stumble,  and  the  knight  dismounting  and  descending  from  the  wall, 
presented  himself  to  the  lady,  still  on  her  knees,  who  opened  her  eyes,  saw 
him,  and  fainted  dead  away.  She  was  restored  by  the  usi«al  process,  and 
summoning  all  her  resolution,  advanced  to  the  knight,  with  a  rosy  blush, 
and  offered  him  her  hand. 

To  the  utter  stupefaction  of  all,  the  knight  bowed  profoundly,  but  did  not 
take  it.  "  Madam,"  he  said  gravely,  "  to  the  honor  which  you  offer  me 
I  make  no  pretention.  Suffice  it  that  I  have  shown  you  that  there  are 
knights  who  can  ride  ;  a  fact  which  you  seemed  to  doubt.  For  myself,  I  am 
already  happy  in  a  wife,  the  most  lovely  and  accomplished  of  her  sex,  who 
was  not  afraid  to  trust  me  in  this  adventure,  though  she  knew  your  beauty, 
Madam,  and  how  much  your  wall  is  in  need  of  repairs  — and  in  six  babes, 
the  fairest  in  all  Saxony."  So  saying,  and  after  fitting  largesse  to  the  var- 
letry,  he  mounted  his  horse  (which  they  had  lowered  from  the  wall  by  means 
of  an  engine  for  hoisting  stones  to  the  mangonels)  and  rode  cheerfully  away, 
leaving  the  Lady  Kunigunde  in  a  second  swoon  of  such  deadness  that  the 
former  might  have  been  called  animation  in  comparison. 

Months  rolled  by  ere  the  lady  recovered  from  the  shock.  The  year  and 
day  had  passed,  but  Kaiser  Karl  had  died,  and  Kaiser  Wenzel  was  sunk  too 
deep  in  his  beer-pots  to  think  about  Fraulein  Kunigunde.  Minstrels  re- 
cited throughout  the  Empire  the  story  of  the  Ride  around  the  Kynast,  and, 
as  well  may  be  supposed,  no  new  adventurers  presented  themselves.  The 
lady,  as  was  natural,  began  to  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine :  her  eyes  lost  their 
lustre,  her  cheeks  their  bloom,  and  she  looked  into  the  glass  no  more.  She 
grew  ever  more  sour  and  morose,  until  even  her  old  seneschal.  Sir  Twiga- 
mour,  left  her,  saying  that  he  had  not  remained  a  bachelor  sixty  years  to  be 
badgered  by  a  shrew  in  his  old  age. 
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At  this  time,  as  every  one  knows,  things  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia  were 
in  the  frightfullest  of  welters,  and  the  Castle  of  Kynast  and  its  inhabitants 
fell  into  utter  oblivion.  The  walls  around  which  the  knight  had  ridden 
crumbled  away,  and  the  turret  by  which  he  ascended  became  a  dwelling- 
place  of  owls.     Desolation  and  decay  enfolded  it  as  a  pall. 

And  the  Lady  Kunigunde,  what  became  of  her  ?  No  one  knows  to  this 
day.  But  should  the  reader  ever  visit  the  ruins  of  the  Kynast,  which  are 
occasionally  sought  by  adventurous  travellers,  the  guide  will  exhibit  a  figure 
of  surpassing  hideousness,  and  apparently  of  wood,  to  judge  by  the  dryness 
and  hardness,  covered,  moreover,  with  a  prickly  skin  resembling  that  of  the 
hedgehog,  which  is  currently  believed  to  be  the  Lady  Kunigunde  in  a  desic- 
cated state.  This  figure  the  visitor  will  be  summoned  to  kiss,  as  homage 
due  to  the  Lady  of  the  Castle  ;  but  if  he  prefers,  he  can  commute  the  cere- 
mony by  paying  an  amercement  sufficient  to  purchase  a  gallon  of  the  mild 
Hirschbersr  beer. 


TO   VIOLA. 

Dost  question  why  in  festive  throngs 
My  eye  is  dark,  my  lip  is  dumb .'' 

And  say,    "  From  him  who  sings  such  songs 
Sure  there  should  dainty  converse  come  ! ' 

It  is,  sweet  nun,  that  careless  glee 

Is  checked  by  memory  of  thee. 

When  I  would  set  a  sparkling  thought 
In  golden  speech  to  live  awhile 

In  all  men's  mouths,  my  aim  is  nought 
Because  I  lack  thy  crowning  smile. 

I'd  send  forth  jests  flushed  and  elate, 

But  Peace  is  standing  at  the  gate. 

When  eyes  are  gleaming  at  their  praise, 
And  cheeks  are  glowing  from  the  dance, 

I  picture  not  mid-summer  days, 

But  the  green-kirtled  Spring's  advance ; 

And  evening's  iris  splendor  flies 

From  morning's  light  locks  and  clear  eyes. 

When  I  would  gather  roses  red, 

Within  my  path  white  lilies  spring ; 

When  I  would  watch  the  lark  o'erhead. 
Near  me  the  white  dove  stays  her  wing  ; 

When  jewelled  fingers  to  me  sign, 

A  slender  white  hand  touches  mine. 

It  is  in  vain,  my  love,  my  life  ! 

The  wits  and  dancers  move  not  me  ; 
What  care  I  for  their  petty  strife, 

I  who  am  sworn  true  knight  to  thee .' 
Stay !     When  thou  dost  with  roses  vie, 
Then  will  I  be  a  butterfly ! 


Maky  Carroll. 
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[We  publish  with  pleasure  the  following  interesting  communication  from 
a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  for  whom  we 
must  personally  vouch,  as  he  prefers  to  withhold  his  name. —  Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Magazine  : 

SiPv : —  I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article  in  January  number  of 
the  Southern  Magazine,  entitled  "  What  I  Saw  of  the  Battle  of  Chicka- 
hominy  ;  "  but  there  is  one  incident  unmentioned  which  happened  to  occur 
immediately  under  the  eyes  of  General  Jackson,  and  which  is,  I  think, 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  Moreover,  it  conflicts  to  some  degree  with  the 
statements  made  in  the  article  just  spoken  of;  and  I  think  if  the  author's 
memory  is  refreshed,  it  is  probable  he  will  remember  it,  or  it  is  possible  that 
just  at  that  time  the  duties  of  his  position  may  have  called  him  away  from 
Gen.  Jackson. 

The  advance  regiment  of  one  of  the  Hills  (A.  P.,  I  think),  chanced  to  be 
newly  and  neatly  uniformed,  and  looked  very  different  indeed  from  the  ragged 
and  dusty  veterans  who  had  followed  Jackson  through  the  Valley  campaign, 
and  were  then  in  readiness  to  fall  upon  the  right  and  rear  of  McClellan. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  at  Mechanicsville,  the  con- 
verging columns  of  Jackson  and  Hill  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  it  was  not 
remarkable  that  we  of  Jackson's  army  should  have  believed  them  to  be 
Yankees,  which  belief  was  entertained  with  scarcely  an  exception  by  Gens. 
Jackson,  Ewell,  Elzey,  Trimble,  and  Col.  Bradley  Johnson,  commanding 
the  Maryland  Line,  and  all  their  staff-officers.  After  waving  a  battle-iiag 
very  conspicuously  for  some  time,  and  seeing  no  signs  of  recognition,  the 
"  Baltimore  Light  Artillery  "  was  put  in  position  and  opened  fire  with  shells 
upon  the  head  of  Hill's  column.  The  fire  was  very  well  directed,  and 
speedily  drove  their  supposed  enemies  back  into  the  wood  from  which  they 
had  advanced  only  a  short  distance.  But  very  speedily  deploying  as  skir- 
mishers, this  first  regiment  (South  Carolinians,  I  think)  advanced  in 
beautiful  style  straight  upon  this  battery  (which  continued  its  fire),  and  upon 
the  group  of  general  officers  just  mentioned.  At  this  stage  of  affairs  a 
staff-officer  of  Maryland  troops,  who  had  vainly  endeavored  to  convince 
those  around  him  that  the  advancing  infantry  were  Confederates,  and  feeling 
that  unless  something  was  immediately  done  Ijie  probabilities  were  some  of 
these  distinguished  generals  would  fall  before  the  rifles  of  these  skirmishers, 
took  the  responsibilitv  of  riding  directly  down  upon  the  advancing  line  to 
ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  their  true  character.  The  rest  can  easily  be 
imagined  ;  seeing  a  single  officer  approaching  openly,  he  was  not  fired  upon 
—  a  result  that  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  at  that  time,  when,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  Southern  troops  took  every  opportunity  of  a  shot  at  an  enemy. 
An  explanation  followed  ;  and  with  some  difficulty  this  regiment  was  con- 
vinced that  Gen.  Jackson's  army  were  not  Yankees  ;  and  after  learning  that 
one  lieutenant  and  several  men  had  been  wounded  by  the  shelling,  this 
Maryland  officer  galloped  back,  stopped  the  firing,  and  informed  Gen. 
Jackson  whose  troops  it  was  that  we  had  mistaken  for  enemies.  This  occur- 
rence is  fairly  described  by  Goldsborough  in  his  History  of  the  Maryland 
Line,  with  the  exception  that  he  gave  the  credit  of  the  affair  to  Lieut.  Booth, 
than  whom  there  was  no  more  gallant  officer,  and  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
but  was  not  the  actor.  The  officer  in  question  was  Lieut.  Frank  A.  Bond, 
then  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Steuart  of  the  Maryland 
Line.  Gen.  Steuart  having  been  wounded  a  short  time  before,  Lieut.  Bond 
reported  for  duty  to  Gen.  Bradley  Johnson,  who  gave  him  a  temporary  posi- 
tion as  Aide. 

The  part  taken  by  the  ist  Maryland  Infantry  in  the  great  battle  that  began 
about  noon  of  this  same  day  —  June  27,  '62  —  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers,  and  I  will  briefly  describe  a  few  of  the  incidents  as  seen  by  one  of 
its  officers. 
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About  4  o'clock  p.  M.  we  were  ordered  in  —  about  such  orders,  I  sup- 
pose, as  Gen.  Jackson's  "first  aide"  carried  ;  at  all  events,  it  was  left  to  our 
Colonel's  discretion  where  we  went  in,  or  whether  we  went  at  all.  But  the 
order  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  we  immediately  started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  heaviest  firing,  the  mounted  officers  all  leaving  their  horses  with 
a  small  guard.  Ten  minutes'  marching  took  us  over  the  crest  of  a  slightly 
wooded  hill,  and  just  here  we  came  upon  a  fine  regiment  of  fresh  troops,  in 
line,  lying  down,  every  man  with  his  nose  in  the  sand  ;  and  directly  over  them 
treading  upon  them,  we  went  into  the  plain  that  was  then  being  ripped  and 
torn  by  the  enemy's  shell  and  steadily  spattered  by  his  musketry.  It  was 
an  open  plain,  wooded  on  the  left,  and  stretching  off  a  half-mile  or  more 
to  the  telegraph-road  (which,  immediately  between  us  and  the  enemy,  as  we 
presently  found,  was  sunk  between  steep  banks  and  fenced  by  a  brush  or 
wattled  fence),  and  then  about  two  hundred  paces  up  a  gradual  acclivity  to 
the  McGee  House  —  if  I  remember  the  name — just  in  rear  of  which  was 
the  enemy's  line,  composed  at  this  point  of  his  best  regular  troops.  We 
pushed  on  to  near  the  centre  of  this  field  of  bloodshed,  smoke,  and  confusion 
and  then  halted  and  lay  down,  while  Col.  Johnson  went  on  far  ahead,  along, 
to  see  what  we  had  best  do.  Never  upon  any  battle-field,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  was  there  such  a  scene.  The  plain  was  covered  with  men,  an  armed 
mob,  apparently  as  many  coming  to  the  rear  as  going  to  the  front,  and  each 
man  and  regiment  guided  entirely  by  his  own  sense  of  duty.  I  saw  a  laro-e 
regiment  marching  diagonally  towards  the  enemy,  by  the  right  flank  (or  m 
column  four  abreast),  the  field-officers  at  its  head,  the  colors  in  the  centre 
and  as  it  neared  the  danger  the  rear  began  to  crumble  away  by  ones,  then 
twos  or  threes,  until  every  man  in  rear  of  the  flag  was  gone  ;  one-half  the 
regiment  scattering  to  the  rear,  the  other  half  intact  advancing  to  the  front. 
They  were  lost  in  the  smoke  and  disorder,  and  I  never  knew  who  they  were 
or  what  became  of  them.  But  presently  Col.  Johnson  returned,  his  face 
aglow  with  excitement,  and  every  man  of  that  gallant  two  hundred  sprano- 
to  his  feet.  In  a  few  words  he  told  them  that  they  had  heretofore  performed 
every  service  except  taking  a  batter)^,  and  now  they  were  to  capture  the  one 
in  front  of  them.  He  then  for  several  minutes  drilled  them  in  the  manual 
of  arms,  and  at  the  command  "  Forward  !  Guide  centre  !  March  !  "  they 
stepped  off  with  the  precision  of  a  parade.  After  we  had  advanced  into  a 
deadly  fire,  he  noticed  that  the  man  on  the  extreme  left  —  a  giant  by  the 
name  of  Hissy  —  almost  stunned  by  a  shell,  which  bursting  at  his  feet  had 
covered  him  with  sand,  had  brought  his  gun  from  right-shoulder-shift  to 
a  trail,  and  instantly  ordered  him  to  replace  it,  which  was  promptly  obeyed. 
While  thus  marching  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  and,  as  well  as  I  could 
judge,  within  about  four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  line,  we  halted  a  mo- 
ment to  speak  to  an  officer  whom  most  of  us  knew  well,  Lieut.  Howard  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Winder,  who  dashed  up  to  ask  "  where  we  were  foino-." 
"  To  take  that  battery,"  was  the  reply.  He  scanned  our  skeleton  regnnenl  a 
moment  with  a  quizzical  look  and  said :  "  The  General  is  just  forming  the  Stone- 
wall Brigade  to  charge,  and  says  if  you  will  wait  a  few  minutes  he  will  bring 
it  up  on  your  right,  and  we  will  all  go  together."  The  suggestion  was  too 
goodto  be  neglected,  and  we  waited  ;  had  we  not,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  would  have  been  the  end  of  our  existence  as  a  regiment. 

And  now  to  describe  a  circumstance  which  is,  I  feel  sure,  without  a  prece- 
dent. While  waiting  here,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  large  crowd  of 
men  a  little  to  our  left  and  front,  huddled  together  in  great  confusion,  neither 
advancing  nor  retreating,  but  bearing  unflinchingly  the  heavy  fire  that  was 
steadily  thinning  their  ranks.  Col.  Johnson  at  once  called  to  them  to  know 
who  they  were  and  what  was  the  matter,  and  went  to  them.  The  answer 
was  prompt  and  general :  "  We  don't  know  what  to  do.  Our  officers  are  all 
gone.  We  were  never  in  a  fight  before.  We  want  to  do  our  duty.  We 
will  do  anything  you  tell  us."     When  we  know  that  this  was  one  of  the 
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regiments  that  afterwards  formed  the  Georgia  Brigade  (it  was  the  6ist 
Georgia),  under  the  gallant  Gordon,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  reputation  it 
made  both  for  itself  and  its  General.  Col.  Johnson  immediately  ordered 
Capt.  Wilson  G.  Nicholas,  Lieut.  George  W.  Booth,  and  Lieut.  Frank  A. 
Bond,  to  take  command  of  it  and  form  it  upon  our  left.  Under  the  energetic 
and  skilful  efforts  of  these  active  officers  this  mob  speedily  assumed  shape 
and  character,  and  by  the  time  it  was  in  place  the  Stonewall  Brigade  was 
ready,  and  on  we  went  ;  and  now  each  man  felt  that  victory  was  certain,  and 
determined  to  do  well  his  part.  We  tear  down  the  brush-fence,  slide, 
tumble,  or  jump  down  into  the  read,  across  it  and  scramble  up  the  opposite 
bank,  over  the  fence,  and  then  a  moment  to  form  the  line  again.  Just  here 
it  was  that  Col.  Allen,  of  the  2d  Virginia  Infantry,  whose  regiment  joined 
ours,  fell  with  a  bullet  through  the  brain.  Now  we  are  within  a  hundred 
yards,  and  up  the  hill  we  go ;  the  whole  line,  which  never  fired  a  shot,  and 
up  to  this  moment  had  proceeded  with  ominous  silence,  breaking  into  a  tu- 
multuous and  protracted  cheer,  smashing  through  the  palings  of  the  McGee 
House  garden,  through  the  shrubbery,  and  over  the  breastwork  of  knap- 
sacks, and  when  almost  at  arm's  length,  our  enemies  fled  pell-mell  into  the 
now  almost  perfect  darkness.  We  took  prisoners  in  this  garden  men  from 
nine  different  regiments  of  regular  troops,  and  in  the  house,  badly  wounded, 
was  Major  Chtch,  a  West  Pointer,  well  known  to  many  of  our  officers. 
This  ended  the  second  day  of  that  bloody  seven  days'  fighting. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

*     *     * 

In  two  writers,  as  widely  apart  as  the  poles  in  their  modes  of  thinking, 
we  find  the  following  just  thought  happily  expressed  by  almost  the  same 
figure.     Did  they  both  draw  from  a  common  origin  ? 

"  That  admirable  poet  [Aristophanes]  whose  choruses  have  levity  at  one  end 
with  gravity  at  the  other,  like  Apollo's  arrow,  and  indeed  every  arrow  that  can  hit 
the  mark." —  Walter  Savage  Landor,  1843,  from  a  letter  in  Forster's  Life. 

"Gieb  die  Pfeile,  nimm'  den  Bogen, 

Ich  bin  Ernst  und  Du  bist  Scherz  ; 
Hab'  die  Sehne  ich  gezogen,  ' 

Du  gezielt  —  so  triffts  ins  Herz.'' 
— (Clemens  Brentano,  1803,  from  a  letter  to  Bettine.) 
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AGGRESSIVE  RUFFIANISM. 


WITHIN  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  around  New  York,  that  is  a 
circle  one  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  with  the  City  Hall 
for  its  centre,  there  dwells  a  population  that  is  distinct  and  dissimilar 
from  all  other  populations  in  Christendom.  So  far  as  this  population 
has  a  social  creed  upon  which  it  would  build  a  social  status,  its 
cardinal  article  is  the  old  delusion  that  God  has  created  all  men  equal. 
While  it  is  true  that  other  communities  have  been  founded  upon  this 
false  postulate,  these  for  the  most  part  have  been  wholly  bad,  and  their 
influence  in  Christian  lands  has  generally  been  limited  to  those  to 
whom  all  restraints  of  law  are  irksome.  '  But  the  population  within 
this  circle  is  composed,  in  the  main,  of  i'*v-abiding  citizens;  or  those 
of  them  who  are  criminal  probably-  m  the  ordinary  proportion 

to  be  found  in  all  large  communii  .  present  discussion  deals 

merely  with  the   intensely  democ  hent,  manifested   in  that 

rough  self-assertion  which  is  the  a  hing  characteristic  of  the 

class  under  review.     It  is  hardly  i  y  to  observe  that  this  dis- 

cussion is  confined  to  a  class,  and  ot  course  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
millions  who  inhabit  the  indicated  locality. 

The  distribution  of  humanity  into  classes,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  rank  founded  upon  something,  and  of  gradations  existing  inde- 
pendently of  moral  qualities,  are  here  taken  for  granted,  despite  the 
famous  declaration  of  equality  already  quoted.  Rights  that  are  con- 
served by  law  with  penal  sanctions  are  not  the  rights  assailed  in  this 
statement ;  because  all  such  rights  are  as  faithfully  conserved  under 
monarchical  forms  of  government.  No  law  in  civilised  countries . 
17 
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makes  a  distinction  between  criminals.  Theft  and  murder  involve 
the  prescribed  penalties  in  logical  sequence,  whether  the  offender  be 
prince  or  peasant.  There  maybe,  and  probably  is  a  difference  in  the 
administration  of  the  law;  but  this  only  argues  unfaithfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  official.  The  law  itself  is  accurate,  indiscriminate,  and 
inflexible.  But  the  innate  normal  difference  between  preceptor  and 
pupil,  between  employer  and  servant,  between  scholar  and  ignoramus, 
between  the  polished  gentleman  and  the  boor,  must  needs  exist  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  patent  fact  is  recognised  and  the  consequent 
subordination  acknowledged  ever^  day  in  the  year. 

The  deduction  from  these  premises  should  be  obvious  enough. 
There  is  a  class  of  men,  rough,  surly,  self-asserting,  and  numerous, 
who  are  not  preceptors,  scholars,  employers,  or  gentlemen,  yet  who 
are  daily  shouldering  their  way  through  the  world  and  potentially 
ignoring  or  denying  all  rights  that  are  involved  in  these  titles.  All 
distinctions  founded  upon  the  "  accidents "  of  birth  or  wealth  are 
excluded  from  the  discussion,  and  the  argument  proceeds  upon  the 
known  differences  based  upon  the  acquirements  above  enumerated. 
And  keeping  within  these  narrow  limits,  there  is  no  apparent  necessity 
to  controvert  the  postulate  of  native  equality,  except  that  it  is  not 
true.  There  is  of  course  some  manifestation  of  this  aggressive 
democratic  spirit  in  all  places  where  popular  forms  of  government 
prevail ;  but  the  most  decided  development  of  it  is  found  within 
the  circumference  indicated,  unless  the  careful  observation  of  many 
years  and  some  considerable  experience  in  many  localities  have  both 
been  in  vain.  And,  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  purely  philosophical 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this 
evil  pre-eminence.  Supposing  it  to  be  true  that  New  York  and  its 
suburbs  contain  the  best  examples  of  this  disagreeable  population  — 
how  does  it  '  ^•^'^p.n?  Nothing  in  the  revelations  of  ethnological 
science  will  a  '  '"^  local  peciii    rity  ;  because  npultitudes  of 

examples  ma  '"•'^    I'eutonic,  and  Anglo-Saxon 

citizens.     At  '  ~*"  the  best  specimens 

of  high  refii  races;   and  as  New 

York  is  no'  be   no  force  in  an 

argument  fc  'he  truth  is,  it  is  an 

educated  p'  nationalities  seem   to 

acquire  the  1  encouraging  facility. 

The  four  ;  sought  in  the  form  of 

governmer  defends,  or  admits  the 

theory  of  ^  md  true  theory  in  the 

abstract,  t  .if  the  virtuous  were  in 

the  major  :oncrete  manifestations. 

But  the  c  anately  true.     By  far  the 

larger  part  ot  luc  ^.^  a  large  proportion  of  the 

vicious  is  also  criminal.     Ana  n^...  not  be  said  that  popular 

institutions  encourage  vice  or  crime  directly,  it  will  probably  be 
admitted  that  they  are  less  efficient  in  the  repression  of  vices  and 
crimes  than  more  absolute  forms  of  government.  In  some  lands  a 
birthright  insures  a  class  domination  ;  in  others,  intellectual  attain- 
ments secure  position  and  authority ;  but  in  America  neither  of  these 
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avails  the  possessor  in  the  arena  of  politics.  The  athletes  who 
triumph  there  do  not  usually  trace  their  pedigree  through  many 
o-enerations,  nor  are  they  usually  denizens  of  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

Whether  this  thing  of  politics  may  be  termed  an  art  or  a  science, 
or  a  profession  involving  both,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  regular  business  ; 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  country  is  this  business  so  sedulously  followed 
as  in  New  York.  There  is  a  popular  delusion  which  connects  this 
business  with  the  government  of  the  country,  but  in  reality  it  is 
pursued  by  its  votaries  for  purely  personal  ends.  It  would  be  entirely 
safe  to  offer  a  large  reward  for  the  sight  of  a  patriotic  politician  ;  and 
in  reality  no  sane  man  in  the  country  is  ever  deceived  for  a  moment 
by  the  loudest  professions  in  that  direction.  It  is  understood  to  be  a 
personal  business  ;  and  offices  are  understood  to  be  created  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  emoluments  that  belong  to  them.  The  business  of 
legislation  goes  on  incidentally,  and  has  got  to  be  a  balancing  of 
conflicting  personal  claims.  The  enactment  of  a  law  that  makes  no 
provision  for  some  personal  "  axe-grinding "  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  Consequently  the  voter  is  the  master  of  the  office-seeker, 
and  the  corrupt  ofificia!  makes  the  corrupt  suffragator.  The  relation 
subsisting  betwixt  the  voter  and  his  candidate  must  needs  be  that 
of  "  hail  fellow  well  met."  Which  seems  the  more  probable  :  that  the 
voter  is  elevated,  or  the  candidate  degraded?  When  the  candidate 
merges  into  the  incumbent,  his  status  is  improved  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  his  legal  salary  and  of  his  possible  "  perquisites."  And 
until  his  time  arrives,  the  voter  may  find  a  profitable  vacancy  in  the 
lobby. 

Remembering  that  this  discussion  deals  only  with  a  specific  class  — 
and  a  class  that  is  essentially  bad — the  foregoing  assertions  are  not 
too  immoderate.  In  speaking  of  politics,  the  etymological  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  is  not  intended,  but  merely  a  description  of  the 
trade,  so-called  ;  and  the  f  itician  referred  to  is  only  the  member 
of  this  trade-combination,  which  is  a  sort  of  cooperative  associa- 
tion, with  division  or  partition  of  spoils  for  its  cardinal  principle. 
Nor  are  these  "  spoils "  the  treasures  wrested  from  an  avowed 
enemy  ;  but  rather  the  plunder  obtained  from  the  public  at  large  by 
fraud  or  violence,  or  both.  The  recent  developments  in  New  York 
are  simply  the  logical  results  of  this  trade  when  industriously  pursued 
by  competent  men. 

One  of  the  most  contemptible  of  modern  maxims  is  that  which' 
pronounces  "  honesty  the  best  policy."  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
policy  about  true  honesty ;  it  presents  the  same  dauntless  front  to 
disaster  and  to  success.  But  whether  true  or  false,  the  maxim  is  of 
no  authority  among  the  members  of  the  happy  family  above  described. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  law  which  can  inflict  penalties,  all  acts  are 
regarded  by  them  as  right ;  and  there  is  no  law  as  yet  against  insolent 
disregard  of  another's  comfort,  or  insolent  assumption  of  equality 
with  the  cultivated,  the  wise,  and  the  good.  And  in  the  last  analysis 
it  will  be  found  that  the  active  principle  of  aggressive  ruffianism  is  in 
this  pestiferous  doctrine  of  equality  carried  to  its  legitimate  culmination. 
Equality  before  the  law,  equality  in  the  rights  of  citizenship,  involve 
neither  equality  in  intellectual  attainments  nor  equality  in  social 
status. 
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In  all  the  foregoing  no  assault  is  intended  upon  republican  institu- 
tions. In  evangelical  communities  it  is  possible  that  representative 
forms  of  government  are  the  best,  because  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel 
secure  the  right  of  one's  neighbor,  especially  such  of  those  rights 
as  human  legislation  cannot  conserve.  But  a  republic  would  be  a 
very  hazardous  experiment  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  give  some  examples  of  the  class  under  exami- 
nation ;  and  here  the  appeal  is  to  the  personal  experience  of  any 
reader  who  may  be  interested  in  the  general  topic,  and  who  has  given 
ordinary  attention  to  the  events  of  his  daily  life. 

Suppose  you  begin  the  day  at  or  near  the  circumference  of  the 
circle.  You  must  ride  an  hour  or  so  by  rail.  If  the  train  stops  at 
your  station,  notice  the  conduct  of 'your  fellow-passengers  as  they 
rush  frantically  into  the  cars.  A  woman  is  getting  out,  a  bundle  in 
one  arm  and  a  baby  in  the  other.  Instead  of  allowing  her  to  de- 
scend to  the  platform,  those  eager  bipeds  in  trousers  throng  the  door- 
way, crush  the  woman,  bundle,  and  baby  into  a  corner  as  they  dart  past 
her  and  dive  into  the  seats.  Each  man  takes  a  whole  seat.  If  it  is 
summer-time,  each  wants  the  window-seat  on  the  shady  side.  Per- 
haps you  have  your  wife  with  you,  and  if  so,  you  cannot  join  in  the 
rush,  but  must  wait  until  the  voters  are  seated.  Then  enter  the  car 
and  try  to  find  a  comfortable  place  for  Madame.  Every  seat  is  occu- 
pied ;  and  if  you  are  bold  enough  to  request  a  sovereign  to  vacate  his 
place  to  sit  by  another  sovereign  and  allow  you  and  your  companion  to 
ride  together,  he  does  not  cut  your  throat  because  the  law  forbids 
bloodshed  ;  neither  does  he  accede  to  your  request.  The  lady  can  sit 
by  him  and  inhale  such  odors  as  stale  tobacco-smoke,  cheap  whiskey, 
mingled  with  any  others  that  may  be  exhaled  from  his  unwhole- 
some corpus.  When  you  reach  the  ferry  he  is  in  the  ladies'  cabin 
before  you,  and  he  and  his  congeners  occupy  all  the  seats.  He 
is  out  in  force,  and  the  comfortable  conviction  dawns  upon  your  mind 
that  his  votes  will  outnumber  yours  twenty  to  one,  without  any  allow- 
ance for  repetitions.  It  makes  no  possible  difference  what  school  of 
politics  he  affects,  whether  for  or  against  you  ;  the  flattering  fact 
abides  that  this  attractive  gentleman  nullifies  you  in  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  You  find  him  everywhere,  and  recognise  the  "  Rough  " 
—  that  pet  name,  the  diminutive  of  ruffian.  If  any  one  thinks  this  an 
overdrawn  picture,  let  him  travel  for  six  consecutive  days  on  any  rail- 
way terminating  in  New  York. 

Another  specimen  of  the  genus  under  consideration  is  the  New 
York  truck-driver.  The  solitary  ambition  of  his  life  is  to  get  the 
knees  of  his  horse  so  near  the  tail  of  another  truck  as  to  make  cross- 
ings impassable  ;  particularly  at  the  ferries,  where  there  are  crowds 
of  people,  and  many  of  them  women,  going  to  or  from  the  boat. 
Here  if  he  can  delay  a  hundred  passengers  by  getting  into  an  inex- 
tricable maze  of  vehicles,  and  keep  them  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
crossing  an  hour  or  so,  he  can  die  happy.  There  is  no  conceivable 
necessity  for  such  obstruction,  and  the  only  actuating  motive  is  pure 
malignity.  Should  you  essay  the  passage,  get  knocked  clown  and 
crushed  under  his  broad  wheels,  you  furnish  him  with  an  agreeable 
sensation  that  will  abide  with  him  a  solid  week.     Moreover,  you  will 
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get  a  gratuitous  "  notice  "  in  the  Herald^  and  he  may  go  through  the 
farce  of  a  trial  for  manslaughter,  or  the  greater  farce  of  a  suit  for 
damages. 

The  Rough  citizen  is  always  a  smoker.  One  may  sympathise  with 
the  sybarite  who  regales  himself  with  pressed  Cabanas  ;  but  the  fu- 
migators  affected  by  the  Rough  are  composed  of  different  ingredients, 
apparently  such  as  cabbage-leaves,  sole-leather  (second-hand),  and 
the  like.  He  delights  to  pass  through  a  car  leaving  both  doors 
open  if  the  temperature  is  low,  and  leaving  a  trail  of  fetid  smoke  that 
would  sicken  a  well-bred  rhinoceros.  On  favorable  occasions  he  may 
even  take  a  seat  in  the  car  appropriated  to  ladies,  where  he  will  re- 
main until  he  or  his  fumigator  is  ejected  by  the  conductor.  There  is 
something  fascinating  about  the  mingled  insolence  and  ignorance  that 
make  it  possible  for  a  human  creature  to  misbehave  so  outrageously  ; 
yet  any  daily  voyager  on  the  various  railways  converging  in  New 
York  has  seen  precisely  this  kind  of  behavior  more  than  once.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  the  citizen  who  cannot  afford  to  smoke  Ca- 
banas should  have  license  to  smoke  cheap  cigars.  You  might  as  reas- 
onably say  that  the  citizen  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  habiliments 
should  have  liberty  to  parade  Broadway  without  them. 

This  ruffianism  positively  exists  ;  it  is  aggressive  and  it  is  increas- 
ing. Unopposed,  it  promises  to  brutalise  the  entire  community. 
But  perhaps  there  is  a  possible  remedy. 

Notice  first  those  remedies  which  seem  more  obvious  and  natural. 
For  example,  a  return  to  the  habits  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
matter  of  dress  would  sooner  or  later  cure  the  evil.  In  those  old 
times  every  gentleman  carried  in  his  belt  an  argument  against 
ruffianism  that  was  always  applicable  and  convincing.  It  is  true  that 
the  power  which  is  latent  in  three  feet  of  cold  steel  was  frequently 
abused,  and  that  inferiors  were  wronged  by  the  dominant  class  in 
many  instances.  But  public  opinion  is  better  educated  in  this  day ; 
and  in  x\nglo-Saxon  lands,  cultivated  men  are  in  the  main  just  and 
fair  in  their  dealings.  And  it  is  notorious  that  more  deadly  weapons 
are  generally  worn  by  the  vicious  class  to-day.  While  concealed 
arms  belong  to  the  ruffian  by  common  consent,  the  openly  worn  rapier 
might  be  restored  to  his  superior  in  social  station  and  in  virtue  without 
necessary  damage  to  the  well-being  of  society.  The  children  of  wise 
and  good  men  who  will  to-day  pronounce  this  proposition  absurd, 
may  live  to  put  this  most  obvious  and  natural  remedy  in  force.  It  is 
the  refinement  of  civilisation  alone  that  has  subverted  the  ?iati(ral 
condition  of  humanity,  in  which  each  man's  hand  guards  his  own 
head.  Whether  or  not  this  refinement  is  due  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel,  does  not  belong  to  the 
present  argument. 

Another  obvious  remedy  is  that  which  reformers  are  perpetually 
urging  upon  society.  Let  the  virtuous  citizens  devote  themselves  to 
this  business  of  politics,  and  undertake  the  manipulation  of  all  the 
details  of  elections,  from  the  "primary  meetings  "  to  the  inauguration 
of  their  executives  ;  because  the  laws  already  enacted  would  abate 
the  nuisance  if  faithfully  administered.  There  are,  however,  two 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  remedy. 
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The  first  is  the  fact  that  virtuous  men  are  in  the  minority.  It  is 
not  true  that  declared  rogues  are  more  numerous  than  law-abiding 
citizens ;  but  they  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  their  votes 
joined  to  the  votes  of  that  large  class  that  seeks  persofial  benefit 
through  "class  legislation,"  are  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  patriotic 
few ;  so  that  a  revolution  whose  initial  step  was  the  selection  of 
pure  officials,  were  not  a  very  promising  one  in  the  present  condition 
of  American  society.  And  supposing  success  possible  in  the  initial 
steps,  nothing  less  than  a  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  the  ignorant 
and  vicious  could  possibly  continue  the  better  class  dominant.  In 
this  age,  anything  like  curtailment  of  the  suffrage  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  American  civilisation,  so  called. 

Another  obstacle,  quite  as  formidable  perhaps,  is  the  impossibility 
of  persuading  wise  and  good  men  to  assume  the  part  of  legislators. 
The  business  has  been  demoralized.  Let  any  cultivated  reader  ask 
himself  what  bribe  would  tempt  him  into  the  political  arena.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  conceive  of  a  Howard  who,  devoting  himself  to  a 
life  of  pure  philanthropy,  might  still  decline  service  in  a  small-pox 
hospital.  As  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  one  might  object  to  duties 
which  included  attendance  upon  a  garbage-cart ;  albeit  duty  is  always 
honorable.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  indicated  remedy.  The  great 
mass  of  corrupt  legislators  which  a  wise  Providence  has  allowed  to 
curse  this  land,  must  be  leavened  by  the  introduction  of  purer 
elements ;  otherwise  there  is  but  one  other  cure  for  ruffianism. 

A  pure  despotism  would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil.  Compared  with 
the  liberty  developed  in  this  favored  country,  a  liberty  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  license,  the  most  absolute  form  of  government  does 
not  seem  appalling.  Because,  considered  philosophically,  nature 
appears  to  have  provided  a  safeguard  here  in  her  wondrous  law  of 
compensation  ;  and  the  stories  of  Nero,  of  Gessler,  of  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  and  others,  indicate  a  remedy  for  galling  despotism.  And 
even  were  there  no  escape  possible  from  tyrannous  authority,  j^erhaps 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  or  not  this  could  be  more  intolerable 
than  aggressive  ruffianism. 

Alcibiades  Jones. 


MY    SISTER   AND    I. 


^^  /^H  Brooke,  Brooke,  how  could  you  .^ "  I   cried,  lifting  up  my 

\^   voice  in  despair.     The  spectacle   presented  to  my  eyes  as 

I   opened  my  sister's  door  and  entered  her  room,  might  well    call 
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forth  such  ejaculations.  She  sat  on  the  floor  holding  in  her  hands  a 
pair  of  big  shears,  while  all  around  on  the  carpet  lay  masses  of  bright 
curly  brown  hair. 

"  Don't  get  excited,  Nora,"  she  said  coolly,  "  it  is  a  work  of 
necessity.  Sit  down  quietly,  child,  and  I  will  explain."  Brooke 
generally  called  me  her  child,  her  little  pet,  etc.,  while  I,  glorying  in 
the  dignity  of  my  nineteen  years,  would  watch  amusedly  the  womanly 
airs  of  my  sister  aged  seventeen.  Just  now,  however,  I  felt  too 
dismayed  to  smile  at  anything.  I  walked  to  the  window  to  hide  the 
tears  that  would  fill  my  eyes  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts. 

"Nora,  don't  be  a  goose,"  cried  Brooke,  springing  up,  rushing 
towards  me  and  giving  me  a  tremendous  hug;  "just  listen  to  reason, 
will  you  ?  This  is  no  hasty  step  of  mine  ;  I  have  pondered  over  it 
for  months  while  you  thought  I  was  entirely  occupied  with  baking 
and  brewing.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  tired  of  being  a  girl ;  I  intend 
being  a  boy." 

"  Good  gracious,  Brooke  !  you  are  going  stark,  staring  mad  !  " 

"  I  never  was  saner  in  my  life.  Look  at  our  every-day  lives,  Nora. 
You  get  up  about  daybreak  to  help  me  to  cook  breakfast  and  set  the 
table  ;  you  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls,  and  then  hurry  off  as  fast  as  you 
can  to  teach  those  horrid  children  their  a  b  c's.  It  is  a  good  mile 
from  here  to  Mt.  Vernon  Place.  You  walk  two  miles  a  day ;  you 
wear  yourself  out  bodily  and  mentally.  And  for  what?  For  eighty 
dollars  a  year — just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  What's 
the  use  of  having  a  soul  living  this  way  ?  —  we  might  as  well  be  dogs 
or  cats."  Brooke  paused  for  want  of  breath.  Her  big  black  eyes 
flashed  excitedly.  One  long  brown  tress  hung  down  unshorn.  Her 
odd  appearance  joined  to  her  queer  way  of  expressing  herself  forced 
from  me  a  kind  of  hysterical  giggle,  Brooke  looked  clisdainful  as  she 
continued,  "  It  is  even  worse  for  me  ;  I  have  to  wait  on  mother.  To 
be  sure,  I  don't  mind  that ;  but  I  do  mind  cooking  and  scrubbing  and 
baking  ;  and  I  won't  do  it !  " 

"I  have  tried  my  best  to  think  of  some  way  of  helping  you,  Brooke, 
but  I  can't ;  we  are  so  poor,"  I  said  sorrowfully. 

"  Here  is  my  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  My  hair  is  a  yard  and  a 
quarter  long.  It  is  fine,  and  a  pretty  color,"  continued  Brooke, 
eyeing  it  critically;  "any  hairdresser  will  give  me  fifty  dollars  for  it." 

"  But  fif{:y  dollars  won't  change  you  into  a  boy,  Brooke." 

"  It  will  make  me  look  like  a  man  if  I  buy  a  man's  suit  of  clothes 
with  it,"  she  replied  triumphantly. 

"  Brooke,  you  mustn't  think  of  such  a  thing ;  it  isn't  womanly. 
You  will  regret  it  all  the  rest  of  your  days." 

"  Pshaw,  Nora !  I  had  rather  spend  my  old  age  in  lamentations 
than  rust  out  all  my  youth  for  the  sake  of  a  tranquil  dotage.  Here, 
listen  to  my  plan.  Remcott's  Publishing  Company  need  a  clerk  to 
run  errands,  pack  books,  and  do  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  shall  ask 
them  to  give  me  the  situation — " 

"And  be  refused,"  interrupted  I  ;  "you  have  no  references." 

"'My  face  is  my  fortune.  Sir,  she  said,'"  sang  Brooke  saucily; 
"  they  will  be  sure  to  accept  me,  I  am  so  honest-looking.  I  know  of 
a  nice  little  girl  to  wait  on  mother  while  we  are  away.     My  days  shall 
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be  devoted  to  business  and  my  nights  to  art ;  I  shall  make  a  noise  in 
the  world  yet,  little  one,  and  you  shall  ride  in  your  coach  and  six," 
concluded  she  grandiloquently. 

"  Oh  Brooke,  Brooke,  j^ou  shall  not!  "  I  said  despairingly,  knowing 
the  while  how  vain  was  my  effort  to  oppose  her.  Ever  since  I  could 
remember  I  had  been  Brooke's  faithful  adherent  and  servitor,  relying 
on  her  strength  of  will  and  resolution  as  if  she  were  in  reality  my 
younger  brother. 

When  Brooke  was  born  my  father  lived  on  our  plantation  on  the 
James  river  in  Virginia.  Before  her  birth  he  had  determined  that 
his  second  child  must  be  a  boy.  When  he  heard  that  she  was  "  only' 
a  girl,"  he  still  carried  out  his  determination  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  He  gave  her  a  boy's  name,  and  as  she  grew  older 
taught  her  to  mount  the  wildest  colt  bare-backed,  to  swim,  to  fish,  to 
acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  while  I 
was  allowed  my  governess  to  fashion  me  into  a  polished  young  lady. 
Mother,  a  meek  gentle  invalid,  never  offered  the  slightest  opposition 
to  this  whim  of  his.  Our  education  progressed  in  this  fashion  until 
the  war.  My  father  went  into  the  army,  and  was  killed  just  before 
Lee's  surrender.  Well  for  him  was  it  that  he  died  before  his  brave 
heart  could  be  broken  by  the  ruin  of  his  country,  but  alas  for  us! 
Our  place  was  sold  for  a  mere  song  and  we  moved  to  Baltimore.  We 
bought  a  tiny  house  on  Garden  Street,  and  commenced  what  Brooke 
called  our  "lifeless  life."  I  had  letters  of  recommendation  to  several 
families  in  the  city,  and  easily  procured  the  situation  of  daily  governess 
in  one  of  them,  thereby  helping  to  support  mother,  while  Brooke  stayed 
at  home  and  acted  as  maid-of-all-work.  This  kind  of  life  was  hard 
enough  for  me  to  bear,  but  to  Brooke  it  was  terrible.  I  have  often 
been  told  that  I  was  pretty,  sweet,  amiable,  etc.,  and  I  really  believe 
these  mild,  lady-like  terms  do  apply  to  me ;  but  Brooke  bore  in  her 
rich  youth  the  promise  of  a  glorious  womanhood.  No  one  would 
dream  of  calling  her  pretty  or  amiable,  yet  how  all  prettiness  faded 
into  insignificance  beside  her  noble,  beautiful  face,  that  was  on  rare 
occasions  tender  and  pathetic,  sometimes  glowing  with  enthusiasm, 
often  very  proud  and  haughty,  yet  always  so  irresistibly  attractive. 
Brooke  was  crammed  with  idealism  and  romance,  and  what  was 
infinitely  worse,  she  possessed  the  strength  of  will  and  intensity  of 
purpose  to  carry  out  her  dreams  in  spite  of  everyday  obstacles.  As 
an  artist  she  possessed  talents  of  no  mean  order,  and  the  great 
desire  of  her  life  was  to  give  the  world  glimpses  of  divinest  beauty  in 
exquisite  pictures ;  yet  to  become  an  art-student  requires  money,  and 
we  could  afford  only  the  barest  necessaries  of  life  —  by  zf/t"  I  mean 
Brooke  and  myself,  for  some  luxuries  were  absolutely  essential  to 
mother.  Our  mother  was  very  sweet,  fair  and  lovely,  but  she 
possessed  that  most  unenviable  of  all  possessions,  nerves.  Father 
had  always  taken  care  that  this  nervous  sensibility  of  hers  should  be 
acted  on  only  by  impressions  that  could  soothe  and  charm.  A  rougher 
itreatment  might  have  been  more  wholesome,  for  this  enervating 
atmosphere  was  a  bad  preparation  for  the  storm  that  broke  over  us. 
Not  buoyant  enough  to  rise  superior  to  rnisfortune,  father's  death 
caused  her  to  sink  into  hopeless  invalidism.     Brooke  managed   to 
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move  her  to'  Baltimore  ;  but  once  established  in  our  house,  it  was 
beyond  my  sister's  power  to  induce  her  ever  to  quit  her  bed.  With  a 
novel,  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  some  cologne,  and  perfect  quiet,  she 
seemed  as  happy  as  we  could  expect  her  to  be  now.  Thus  Brooke 
and  I  were  left  pretty  much  to  our  own  devices. 

Brooke  imagined  that  her  present  scheme  opened  a  short  road  to 
wealth  ;  and  I,  though  instinctively  opposed  to  it,  was  too  ignorant  of 
the  world  to  know  how  extremely  wild  it  was,  or  I  might  have 
resorted  to  strong  measures  in  order  to  defeat  it.  Instead,  however, 
after  a  struggle  that  lasted  until  I  was  too  sleepy  to  argue  any  more, 
Brooke  wrung  from  me  a  reluctant  consent.  This  was  all  that  she 
desired  ;  she  then  allowed  me  to  go  to  bed,  it  being  twelve  o'clock. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  mother  unclosed  her  eyes,  she  found 
Brooke  by  her  bedside,  the  bright  young  face  all  aglow  with  expecta- 
tion. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ? "  asked  mother,  always  CKpecting 
something  exciting  from  this  strange  child  of  hers.  A  very  singular 
child  indeed  she  must  have  seemed,  for  f^ither  had  so  impressed  it 
on  my  mother  that  Brooke  ought  to  be  a  boy,  I  don't  think  she  ever 
fully  realised  the  fact  that  the  said  Brooke  was  not  one  of  the  "  lords 
of  creation." 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  plunging  at  once  in  medias  res,  "  mother,  I  think 
I  see  a  way  before  me  of  making  my  own  living,  but  it  will  keep  me 
away  from  you  all  day.  Wouldn't  a  little  girl  do  just  as  well  to  wait 
on  you  while  I  am  trying  to  make  some  money?" 

"Brooke,  you  are  so  impetuous,  you  jar  every  nerve  in  my  body. 
Leave  me  now,  dear,  and  I  will  think  about  it." 

"  But  there  isn't  time  to  think  ;  it  must  be  decided  immediately. 
The  little  girl  is  very  quiet  and  helpful ;  she'll  not  make  a  noise 
and  break  things  as  I  do." 

"Well,  well,  do  as  you  please,"  said  mother  submissively.  "Give 
me  my  cologne,  dear.     You  need  not  throw  open  the  blinds  yet." 

"Yes,  mother,"  and  Brooke  departed,  glad  to  get  away  without 
having  attention  called  to  the  loss  of  her  hair.  Having  done  her 
duty  in  obtaining  everybody's  consent,  she  went  to  work  in  her  quick, 
impetuous  fashion  to  carry  out  the  details  of  her  plan. 

When  I  returned  from  school  that  day  the  door  was  opened  for  me 
by  a  singularly  handsome  youth,  whose  bright  eyes  were  looking 
mischievously  into  mine.  I  drew  back,  saying  in  a  dignified  though 
surprised  kind  of  wa}',  "  I  fear  I  have  mistaken  the  house."  A  shout 
of  laughter  was  the  response. 

"  Why,  Nora  !  did  I  deceive  you  /     That  is  too  good." 

"  Brooke  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  Brooke.  Come  in,  darling,  I  want  to  tell  you  everything. 
Mr.  Remcott  has  taken  me.  My  hair  brought  fifty  dollars.  Isn't  my 
moustache  pretty  ?  I'm  afraid  I  will  have  to  give  it  up  though  ;  the 
weather  is  so  warm,  the  glue  it  is  stuck  on  with  will  melt."  Thus 
Brooke  rattled  on  while  we  mounted  the  stairs  and  entered  my  room. 
Then  I,  having  disposed  of  my  bonnet  and  cloak,  commenced  to 
inquire  into  details. 

"  First,  Brooke,  tell  me  how  you  managed  to  do  everything  so 
quickly,"  I  asked. 
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"To  tell  the  truth,  Nora,  I  have  been  teaching  Jane  Brown  how  to 
make  mother's  toast  and  chicken-broth  for  the  last  two  weeks.  Her 
mother  promised  me  she  might  come  to  us  when  we  wanted  her. 
After  you  left  this  morning  I  went  and  engaged  her  to  come  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  suppose  Mr.  Remcott  didn't  want  you  1  " 

"  Then  somebody  else  would.  He  isn't  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  needs  a  clerk  ;  is  he,  goosie  ? "  replied  Brooke,  patting  my  cheek 
with  an  air  of  superiority. 

"  Commence  at  the  beginning  and  tell  me  everything,"  I  said 
impatiently. 

"That  is  just  what  I  intended  to  do,  only  you  interrupted  me. 
Well,  I  engaged  Jane  Brown.  Then  I  took  my  hair  to  the  hairdresser's, 
and  they  gave  me  fifty  dollars  for  it  without  grumbling  the  least  bit ; 
and  —  let  me  see  —  oh  I  went  to  a  second-hand  clothing-store  and 
bought«this  suit  of  clothes.  Of  course  I  couldn't  try  it  on  —  that's 
why  it  doesn't  fit  better.     It  hangs  a  little  baggy,  doesn't  it  .!*  " 

"  It  looks  well  enough.  If  you  don't  hurry  you'll  never  get  to  Mr. 
Remcott." 

"'I  brought  my  clothes  home,"  continued  Brooke  composedly,  "  and 
put  them  on.  It  is  so  well  that  dear  father  let  me  wear  boy's  clothes 
sometimes,  or  I  mightn't  have  known  how  to  manage  these.  I  am 
too  tall  for  a  woman,  but  I  did  very  well  as  a  man,  only  my  face  was 
too  smooth,  so  on  my  way  to  Remcott's  I  bought  a  moustache  and 
glued  it  on — " 

"  But,  Brooke,  I  don't  see  how  on  earth  you  managed  to  do  all  this 
in  one  morning." 

"  I  have  been  making  preparations  for  weeks,  Nora.  I  cut  advertise- 
ments of  second-hand  clothing-stores  out  of  the  paper  and  put  them 
by.  To  be  sure  they  mightn't  have  done  me  any  good  ;  I  should  have 
given  up  my  scheme  if  you  had  objected  seriously."       ' 

"  Go  on  with  your  story,  Brooke,"  I  said  dryly. 

"  Well,  when  I  got  to  the  publishing  house  I  asked  if  Mr.  Remcott 
was  in :  I  wished  to  see  him  on  business.  The  clerk  said  he  was 
in,  and  showed  me  into  his  private  room.  By  that  time  I  was  so 
frightened  I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Fortunately  the  room 
was  unoccupied,  and  I  had  a  few  minutes  given  me  to  muster  up  my 
courage.  Then  the  door  opened,  and  instead  of  the  old  white-headed 
gentleman  whom  I  expected  to  see,  a  young  man  walked  in.  I  was 
mute  from  amazement.  '  You  wish  to  see  me.  Sir  ? '  he  asked, 
looking  straight  into  my  eyes.  '  I  wished  to  see  old  Mr.  Remcott,' 
I  stammered.  '  I  am  the  only  Mr.  Remcott  here,'  he  replied,  looking 
puzzled.  Then  I  floundered  on,  and  told  him  that  I  imagined  Mr. 
Remcott  to  be  an  old  gentleman  ;  that  I  had  come  to  him  for  employ- 
ment, being  in  want  of  a  situation,  and  hearing  that  he  needed  a 
clerk  —  " 

"Was  he  handsome,  Brooke?"  I  interrupted,  intensely  interested. 

"What  a  very  woman  you  are,  Nora!  Looks  the  first  thing!  I 
didn't  notice  whether  he  was  handsome  or  not ;  he  had  such  piercing 
eyes  that  I  didn't  dare  encounter  them.  I  did  notice  that  his  voice 
was  very  sweet,  and  that  he  was  rather  stern-looking.     He  asked  me 
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if  I  had  any  references?  I  told  him  no,  that  I  was  a  stranger  here, 
but  I  hoped  he  would  take  me,  I  wanted  so  to  make  money.  *  I 
shouldn't  imagine  from  your  face  that  you  were  so  mercenary,'  he 
said,  smiling.  'It  isn't  that,'  I  replied;  'I  want  to  make  money 
that  I  may  go  to  Italy  and  study  the  old  masters.  'You  are  an 
artist,  then  ? '  he  asked,  looking  interested  in  me,  I  thought.  I  told 
him  I  hoped  to  become  one,  and  I  gave  him  a  wee  bit  of  my  history : 
how  father  was  killed  in  the  war,  how  my  sister  had  to  become  a 
governess,  and  a  few  other  how's  and  wherefore's.  The  end  of  it  all 
was  that  he  took  me,"  concluded  Brooke  hastily.  "  Please,  Nora, 
give  me  the  key  of  the  pantry,  I  am  awfully  hungry.  By  the  way,  we 
will  have  to  change  the  dinner-hour ;  I'll  not  be  able  to  get  home 
until  nearly  six." 

"When  do  you  go?  " 

"Bright  and  early  Monday  morning." 

"  Oh,  Brooke,  I  wish  you  had  told  mother !  " 

"  Now,  Nora,  that  is  pure  nonsense ;  you  must  forget  how  the 
excitement  of  selling  our  house  and  coming  here  nearly  killed  her. 
You  know  the  doctor  said  perfect  rest  of  mind  and  body  was  absolutely 
necessary." 

"  But  Jane  will  wonder  what  young  man  is  here,  and  will  speak  of 
it  to  mother." 

"I  have  thought  of  that.  I  must  tell  mother  we  have  taken  a 
young  man  as  a  lodger  to  help  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Jane  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us,  or  our  rooms  ;  she  won't  find  out." 

"  Oh,  Brooke,  Brooke  ! "  I  groaned. 

"  Nora,  I  hate  this  deception  as  much  as  you  ;  but  indeed  I  couldn't 
stand  the  old  life  ;  it  was  killing  me."  Poor  Brooke  seemed  so 
exceedingly  unhappy  that  my  groans  and  reproofs  changed  to  words 
of  consolation  and  encouragement. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  Brooke  sallied  forth  to  commence  her 
new  life.  The  indescribable  fascination  of  her  beautiful  face  must 
have  exercised  its  influence  over  her  young  employer  as  it  did  over 
every  one  who  saw  her.  He  was  actually  waiting  to  see  her,  which  I 
know  must  be  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a  business  man  to  do.  "  I 
was  shown  into  his  room  at  once,"  she  said  to  me  afterwards.  "  Mr. 
Remcott  was  sitting,  doing  nothing ;  he  rose  as  I  entered,  offered  me 
a  chair,  and  asked  me  so  many  questions  that  I  was  fairly  bewildered. 
Finally  he  called  in  a  clerk  and  told  him  to  show  me  what  I  had  to  do. 
I  was  glad  enough  to  get  away,  I  can  tell  you.  Away  from  Mr. 
Remcott  I  got  on  splendidly.  I  shall  like  my  life  ever  so  much ;  I 
intend  working  like  a  steam-engine.  I  have  something  worth  living 
for  now,  little  sister.  The  only  thing  I  have  to  worry  me  is  Mr. 
Remcott's  scrutinising  gaze." 

"  Perhaps  you  were  right  after  all,  Brooke,  to  try  your  plan,  but  I 
can't  help  having  misgivings  about  the  future." 

"You  always  do  have  forebodings,  Nora.  If  they  come  true  once 
in  a  hundred  times  you  say, '  I  told  you  so  ; '  but  you  forget  the  ninety- 
nine  times  that  they  do  not  come  to  pass." 

For  two  weeks  things  went  on  very  smoothly  and  Brooke  was 
triumphant.     But  her  triumph  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.     One 
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rainy  Saturday  morning  I  was  sitting  in  mother's  room  darning 
stockings  when  the  postman's  ring  was  heard  at  the  door.  Presently 
Jane  came  in  and  handed  me  a  letter.  It  was  directed  to  mother,  but 
as  I  attended  to  her  correspondence  I  broke  it  open  at  once.  Judge 
of  my  consternation  when  the  following  met  my  eye  : — 

"  Dear  Cousin  Alice  : 

"I  verily  believe  that  two  years  have  passed  by  without  our  having 
heard  one  word  from  you  to  tell  us  whether  you  are  dead  or  alive. 
From  outside  sources  we  have,  however,  discovered  that  you  are  well 
pleased  with  your  Baltimore  home.  Nevertheless,  such  silence  for  so 
tremendous  a  time  is  really  dreadful.  I  have  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  and  therefore  have  invented  some  business  which  compels 
me  to  visit  Baltimore,  where  I  hope  to  become  acquainted  with  my 
two  unknown  cousins,  Brooke  and  Nora.  I  remember  perfectly  the 
dear  Cousin  Alice  who  used  to  load  me  with  sugar-plums  when  I  was 
a  wee,  sma'  brat.  My  wilful  sister  Nannie  says  she  has  no  idea  of 
neglecting  this  excellent  opportunity  for  seeing  you  all.  Will  our  visit 
be  perfectly  convenient  ?     If  not,  please  tells  us  so  candidly,"  etc. 

The  writer  of  this  precious  epistle  was  mother's  first  cousin,  Alan 
Willoughby.  Kis  father  had  moved  to  Georgia  when  Alan  was  about 
eight  years  old,  and  had  there  made  an  immense  fortune.  Alan  and 
Nannie  were  the  only  children.  A  desultory  sort  of  correspondence 
had  been  kept  up  between  the  two  families,  but  the  younger  members 
had  never  met.  I  did  not  think  it  at  all  strange  that  Alan  should 
invite  himself  and  his  sister  to  our  house,  for  they  had  no  idea  of  our 
poverty;  and  to  tliem,  with  their  hospitable  creed,  it  would  have 
seemed  an  insult  to  us  to  think  of  going  to  a  hotel  while  we  were 
keeping  house  in  the  city.    . 

Poor  mother  groaned  when  I  read  her  the  letter,  yet  we  both  of  us 
felt  the  necessity  of  writing  at  once  to  tell  them  to  come.  I  could 
not,  however,  write  the  letter  until  I  had  seen  Brooke ;  she  must  de- 
cide what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  morning  seemed  to  me  inter- 
minable as  I  sat  pondering  and  pondering,  hoping  to  find  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  I  had  discovered  none  when  six  o'clock  came,  and 
with  it  Brooke.  When  I  heard  her  footstep  on  the  stairs  I  sprang  up 
from  my  chair  and  rushed  to  the  doorway,  where  I  stood  confronting 
her  with  the  letter. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked,  looking  exceedingly  amazed. 

"  Read  that  and  you  will  see,"  I  replied,  handing  her  the  letter. 

Brooke  read  it  and  stood  silent  for  a  while.  "  Have  you  answered 
it?"  she  finally  asked. 

"  Of  course  not,  Brooke.     What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  Tell  them  to  come,  of  course,"  she  answered  coolly.  "  Come, 
Nora,  don't  look  so  disconsolate." 

"  But  you  !     What  can  I  do  with  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  go  away  to  visit  Cousin  Sophy  in  Richmond,  and  Mr. 
Willie  Page,  our  young  lodger,  must  take  my  place.  Alan  can 
have  my  room ;  Nannie  can  take  yours.  Put  a  bed,  a  washstand, 
and  a  looking-glass  in  that  closet  of  a  passage-chamber,  and  you 
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sleep  there.  Mr.  Willie  Page  can  stow  himself  away  in. the  attic 
pro  tern.  Here  are  ten  dollars  left  from  my  hair ;  put  that  to  the 
twenty  you  have  saved,  and  you  can  hire  another  servant  and  make  a 
generally  decent  and  respectable  appearance.  How  lucky  that  they 
are  coming  at  Easter  ;  j.ust  the  time  that  you  can  be  at  home  all  day  to 
entertain  them  !  Write  your  letter  now,  and  I  will  put  it  in  the  box 
before  I  change  my  clothes." 

Brooke's  cheerful,  energetic  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  so  in- 
spirited me  that  I  sat  down  to  write  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  my 
cousins  to  come  on  and  stay  with  us  as  long  as  possible.  The  letter 
being  despatched,  Brooke  betook  herself  to  dinner  with  an  appetite 
whose  keenness  no  excitement  nor  trouble  could  blunt. 


II. 

"  Nora,  you  are  just  exactly  the  dear,  sweet  girl  I  fancied  you  would 
be.  You  can't  imagine  how  I  have  longed  to  see  you  ;  but  I  am  so 
sorry  Cousin  Alice  is  such  an  invalid.  Alan  is  sadly  afraid  that  we 
are  in  the  way.  Tell  me  honestly,  wouldn't  it  be  better  for  us  to  go 
to  a  hotel  ? "  Thus  spoke  my  Cousin  Nannie,  inter  oscula,  on  the 
morning  of  her  arrival. 

"  No  indeed,  Nannie,  you  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  If  you 
only  make  yourself  comfortable  in  our  tiny  establishment,  we  will  be 
so  delighted  to  have  you,"  I  answered,  so  sincerely,  so  heartily,  that 
one  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  the  same  girl  who  received 
with  such  consternation  the  letter  announcing  my  cousins'  promised 
arrival.  It  was  Nannie  herself  who  wrought  the  transformation  in 
me.  Before  her  arrival  I  had  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  task 
of  entertaining  a  rich,  fashionable  young  lady,  an  utter  stranger.  But 
Nannie's  winning,  child-like  manner  fascinated  me  at  once  and  com- 
pletely. She  was  extremely  pretty,  tall  and  slender,  with  large  blue 
eyes,  auburn  hair,  and  the  prettiest  pink-and-white  complexion  I  ever 
beheld.  In  one  short  half-hour  after  her  arrival  we  were  talking  to- 
gether like  old  friends  ;  but  of  her  brother  I  entertained  as  yet  a 
wholesome  awe.  There  was  only  a  faint  family  resemblance  between 
the  two.  He  was  immensely  tall,  with  a  superb  figure,  I  thought. 
As  I  stole  furtive  glances  towards  his  dark  face  with  its  strongly 
marked  features,  I  found  that  his  black  eyes  had  the  same  frank, 
honest  look  that  I  liked  so  in  hers,  and  he  had  her  merry  smile  that 
disclosed,  gleaming  through  his  dark-red  moustache,  the  beautifully 
white,  even  teeth.  Still  his  great  height  subdued  me.  Moreover,  I 
being  unaccustomed  to  entertaining  young  gentlemen,  felt  weighed 
down  with  the  burthen  of  the  honor.  I  was  intensely  relieved  when 
the  luggage  arrived  and  Alan  went  out  to  superintend  it.  That  being 
safely  stowed  away,  I  carried  them  to  see  mother.  Then  Alan  de- 
clared he  must  go  down  town  to  see  to  his  business,  and  I  was  left  ts> 
entertain  Nannie  until  dinner.  We  spent  the  time  in  talking.  She 
gave  me  a  glowing  description  of  her  beautiful  home,  her  dear  father 
and  mother,  and  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  that  very 
best  brother  there  was  in  the  world,  her  darling  Alan. 
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"  I  have  everything  that  heart  can  desire  to  make  me  happy  except 
a  sister,  and  I  have  been  hoping  for  the  last  five  years  that  Alan 
would  marry  and  give  me  one.  I  have  invited  all  the  nicest  and  the 
prettiest  and  the  sweetest  girls  I  could  find  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around  to  stay  with  me,  just  to  make  him  fall  in  love,  and  he  won't  do 
it.  He  is  such  a  queer,  obstinate  old  darling !  Just  think,  he  is 
nearly  thirty,  and  he  has  never  been  seriously  in  love  in  his  life  ! 
Why,  I  have  been  engaged  three  times  already,  and  I  am  not  eighteen. 
Are  you  engaged,  Nora  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  I'm  not.  Brooke  and  I  never  see  a  gentleman  from 
one  month's  end  to  another;  that  is  —  I  mean  —  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
we  have  a  young  man  who  boards  with  us." 

"  You  have  !     What's  his  name  ?     Is  he  handsome .? " 

"His  name  is  —  is  Page,"  I  stammered.  "You'll  see  him  at 
dinner."  Nannie  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  ask  some  more  ques- 
tions concerning  this  young  gentleman,  but  my  confusion  and  hesita- 
tion caused  her  to  change  the  subject.  I  was  sorry  that  her  curiosity 
was  aroused,  for  I  feared  she  might  confuse  Brooke  by  too  close  ob- 
servation. I  hoped  most  sincerely  that  my  sister  would  feel  a  nervous 
dread  of  encountering  these  cousins,  and  would  dine  at  "  Butcher's  '' 
to-day  at  least ;  but  no,  putting  off  disagreeable  encounters  wasn't  her 
way.  At  a  quarter  to  six  she  entered  the  parlor  where  Alan,  Nannie, 
and  I  were  sitting.  No  embarrassment  was  visible  in  her  manner, 
though  a  burning  flush  mounted  to  her  brow  when  I  hesitatingly  and 
confusedly  introduced  her  as  Mr.  Page.  Then  there  ensued  an  awk- 
ward silence,  which  I  broke  by  asking  them  to  excuse  me  for  a  few- 
moments,  and  I  went  out  and  hurried  up  dinner,  thinking  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  One  can  always  find  some- 
thing to  talk  about  at  the  table  ;  moreover,  pauses  are  not  awkward 
when  our  mouths  are  filled  with  good  things  in  the  shape  offish,  fowl, 
or  flesh.  ^ 

My  diversion  was  an  effectual  one.  On  the  dining-room  wall  hung 
several  sketches  of  Brooke's  that  she  had  given  me.  Alan  admired 
these  exceedingly.  His  encomiums  pleased  Brooke,  because,  as  she 
told  me  afterwards,  "  he  didn't  praise  them  just  because  he  hadn't 
anything  else  to  say ;  he  showed  that  he  really  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  and  he  meant  what  he  said."  The  sketches  led  to  a 
discussion  on  art  in  general,  whereupon  my  sister  waxed  eloquent.  I 
saw  Nannie's  pretty  blue  eyes  watching  admiringly  Brooke's  beautiful, 
radiant  face.  Alan  talked  well.  Nannie  and  I  chimed  in  occasionally. 
Altogether  the  much-dreaded  meeting  passed  off  admirably. 

That  night,  some  time  after  we  had  dispersed  to  our  several  apart- 
ments, a  tall,  white-robed  figure  glided  into  my  room.  It  was  Brooke, 
who  had  chosen  this  occasion  for  a  confidential  interview. 

"  Nora,  didn't  I  act  admirably  ?  "  she  said  complacently.  "  I  wish 
you  would  give  me  lozenges  or  something  for  my  throat  j  it  is  just  as 
hoarse  as  can  be  from  having  to  speak  gruffly,  like  a  man." 

"You  ought  never  to  have  gotten  yourself  into  this  scrape,"  I 
replied,  in  an  elder-sister  tone. 

"Now,  Nora,  don't,  I  beseech  you !  Is  it  my  fault  that  I  am  a  sort 
of  hobbledehoy,  'twixt  a  girl  and  a  boy,  instead  of  being  a  man  ?  Oh 
if  I  were,  wouldn't  I  marry  Nannie  to-morrow  !     She  is  so  lovely." 
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"  Perhaps  she  mightn't  marry  you,"  I  answered  dryly. 

"I  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  that.  You  could  take  Alan,  I'd  marry 
Nannie,  and  we  would  all  go  to  Georgia  to  live.  But  there's  no  use 
counting  chickens  that  couldn't  possibly  be  hatched  under  any 
circumstances  —  " 

"  Good  gracious,  Brooke  !  there  is  somebody  knocking  at  the  door  !  " 
I  interrupted,  in  an  alarmed  whisper. 

"  Don't  open  it  until  I  hide  under  the  bed,"  she  said,  at  the  same 
time  vanishing  from  my  sight  like  a  vision. 

I  opened  the  door  and  found  Nannie  outside. 

"  May  I  come  in,  Nora  ?  "  she  asked  ;  "  I'm  not  the  least  bit  sleepy, 
and  I  do  so  long  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  not  as  cordially  as  I  might  had  Brooke  been 
in  her  own  bed  instead  of  under  mine. 

Nannie  came  in,  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair,  and  commenced  at 
once  upon  the  topic  I  least  cared  to  discuss.  "Nora,  isn't  his  face 
beautiful  ? "  she  said  enthusiastically  ;  "  not  handsome,  but  just  the 
most  beautiful  face  I  ever  beheld !  Those  dark  eyes  of  his  are 
glorious." 

"  Whose  ?  "  I  asked,  rather  coldly. 

"Why,  Mr.  Page's  of  course,"  she  replied,  looking  astonished. 
"  Don't  you  think  him  handsome?  " 

"  Perhaps  —  rather  —  but  too  conceited-looking."  Just  then  I  heard 
a  movement  under  the  bed. 

"  Have  you  mice  here  ?  "  asked  Nannie  innocently  ;  "  I  am  awfully 
afraid  of  robbers  and  mice.  I  look  under  my  bed  every  night  to  see 
if  there  isn't  a  man  under  it.  Alan  says  I  am  a  goose  for  my  pains, 
because  if  there  was  a  man  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  him  to 
take  my  things  and  go  than  to  frighten  me  to  death  when  I  saw  him. 
By  the  way,  Nora,  how  do  you  like  Alan  t  He  likes  you  ever  so 
much.  I  do  hope  you  will  like  him  ;  it  would  be  splendid  to  have 
you  for  a  sister." 

"What  a  big  castle  you  are  building,  minus  the  foundation, 
Nannie  !  "  I  replied,  laughing  and  blushing. 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  the  foundation  is  wanting.  There  is  that  hand- 
some Mr.  Page  in  the  way,  and  there  may  be  dozens  of  others  for  all 
that  I  know." 

"  Poor  girls  like  myself,  Nannie,  don't  have  dozens  of  fellows 
flocking  around  them.  I  don't  know  one  young  gentleman  in 
Baltimore  —  " 

"  Except  Mr.  Page,"  corrected  Nannie. 

"Yes,  except  Mr.  Page." 

"  Talking  of  young  gentlemen  reminds  me  to  ask  you  if  you  ever 
heard  of  a  Mr.  Remcott?  He  was  Alan's  most  intimate  college 
friend.  He  lives  somewhere  here  in  Baltimore,  and  Alan  said  he 
intended  to  hunt  him  up.  Good  heavens !  Nora,  there  is  somebody 
under  that  bed !  That  noise  frightened  you  too ;  you  look  as  white 
as  a  ghost." 

"Nonsense,  Nannie,"  I  replied  steadily.  "You  are  nervous  and 
fanciful ;  I  must  send  you  off  to  bed.  I  feel  right  tired  myself,  and 
I  think  a  long  night's  rest  will  do  us  both  good.  To-morrow  is  to  be 
devoted  to  shopping,  you  know." 
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"Very  well,  give  me  my  kiss  and  I'm  off.  If  you  don't  mind 
robbers  in  your  room  you  are  welcome  to  them,  I'm  sure."  Whereupon 
Nannie  kissed  me  and  disappeared. 

I  took  care  to  lock  my  door  before  I  allowed  my  other  guest  to 
emerge  from  her  hiding-place.  Brooke's  face  as  she  crept  out  from 
under  the  bed  presented  a  queer  mixture  of  saucy  triumph  and  of 
dismal  forebodings. 

"You  see,  Nora,"  she  said,  "others  can  admire  me  if  my  own 
sister  don't." 

"  Hush,  Brooke,  and  go  off  to  bed,  or  you'll  be  getting  me  into  more 
scrapes  ;  you  tiresome,  silly  child  !  " 

"But,  Nora,  isn't  it  too  bad  that  Alan  should  know  Mr.  Remcott? 
I  wouldn't  meet  him  in  private  life  for  anything  in  the  world." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  mind  him  more  than  Alan." 

"  If  you  knew  him  you'd  see.  You  know,  Nora,  I'm  not  naturally 
timid  ;  but  when  Mr.  Remcott  looks  at  me  with  those  gray  eyes  of  his 
my  face  gets  as  red  as  —  as  red  flannel;  and  when  he  asks  me  a 
question  I  squeak  out  a  meek  little  Yes  or  No  like  a  big  idiot.  Dear 
me,  Nora,  the  clock  is  twelve  !  Good-night,  my  little  pet,  late  hours 
don't  suit  us  busy  people." 

"  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  impress  upon  you  for  the  last 
ten  minutes." 

"  Hush,  child,  don't  scold,"  and  Brooke  kissed  me  and  vanished. 

"  Nora,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Mr.  Remcott  ? "  asked  Alan  the 
next  morning,  as  we  sat  around  the  breakfast-table  idly  talking  before 
we  commenced  our  day's  work. 

"  The  very  question  I  asked  last  night  when  robbers  interrupted 
us,"  laughed  Nannie. 

"  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Remcott.  Mr.  Page  knows  him,"  said  I  to 
Alan.  < 

"  He  is  my  employer."  interjected  Brooke  abruptly,  not  lifting  her 
eyes  from  her  plate. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Alan,  much  surprised.  "Then  I  will  walk 
down  to  his  place  of  business  with  you,  if  you  have  no  objection.  '  I 
suppose  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  being  the  same  Guy  Remcott  that 
I  know.  He  has  no  brothers,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  his 
family  were  the  only  Remcotts  in  Baltimore." 

"  It  is  the  same,"  replied  Brooke,  briefly. 

"Alan  has  raved  over  him  ever  since  he  came  home  from  college. 
I  am  dying  to  see  him.  Alan,  do  get  him  to  come  here.  Mr.  Page, 
do  you  think  him  so  perfectly  splendid  t  " 

"  I  scarcely  know  him  well  enough  to  form  an  opinion,"  replied 
Brooke,  not  very  candidly,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

"  Silly  Nannie,"  said  her  brother,  "you  have  worked  yourself  up  to 
such  a  pitch  of  expectation  that  you  would  be  disappointed  in 
Remcott  if  he  were  Apollo  himself.  How  often  must  I  tell  you  that 
he  isn't  particularly  handsome,  nor  brilliantly  agreeable,  nor  any  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  is  honest  and  truthful  to  a  fault,  with  plenty 
of  obstinacy,  yet  so  gentle  withal  that  he  forces  you  into  doing  what 
he  wishes  whether  you  want  to  or  not." 
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"  I  should  like  to  see  him  make  me  do  what  I  don't  want  to,"  said 
Nannie,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

"Wait  until  he  fixes  those  steel-gray  eyes  of  his  on  you.  They  have 
more  power  than  ever  now,  I  fancy,  for  directly  after  leaving  college 
he  travelled  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  He  is  now  doubtless 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  —  " 

"Now,  Alan,  don't  commence  to  rave  again,"  interrupted  Nannie, 
saucily;  "see  how  patiently  Mr.  Page  is  waiting.  Go  at  once  and 
behold  your  phoenix." 

"  I  am  ready  when  Mr.  Page  is,"  said  Alan,  rising.  "  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  girls  down  town.'"' 

"  Nothing,  except  to  keep  yourself  out  of  the  way  while  we  are 
shopping.    Men  are  such  bores  on  such  occasions,  aren't  they,  Nora  ?  " 

"  Bores  or  not,  they  don't  wish  to  intrude  on  '  sich-like  occasions,' 
I  can  tell  you,"  said  Alan,  following  my  sister,  who  had  gone  for  her 
hat. 

The  bare  mention  of  Mr.  Remcott's  name  seemed  sufficient  to 
subdue  this  bright  animated  sister  of  mine  into  silence  and  humility; 
in  consequence  thereof  I  felt  no  slight  curiosity  to  see  this  wonderful 
being  who  exercised  such  a  tremendous  influence  over  her.  I  was 
not,  however,  destined  to  behold  him  yet  awhile,  and  Brooke  was 
triumphant.  She  and  Alan  on  reaching  the  publishing-house  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Remcott  bad  been  called  away  suddenly  to  New 
York,  where  he  would  probably  remain  two  weeks.  "The  very 
luckiest  thing  that  could  happen  !  I  think  I  may  safely  congratulate 
myself  that  all  danger  of  meeting  him  at  home  is  over,"  exclaimed 
Brooke,  executing  a  triumphant  war-dance  around  my  narrow  room ; 
while  I,  terror-stricken,  watched  the  pitchers  and  toilet-bottles  reeling 
to  and  fro  as  if  in  drunken  exultation  over  her  victory.  A  victory 
celebrated  all  too  soon,  for  the  end  was  defeat  and  humiliation. 

Two  weeks  after  Brooke's  war-dance,  the  following  note  was 
handed  to  Nannie : 

"  Dear  Nan  : 

"  My  phcenix  has  returned,  and  I  have  promised  to  dine  with  him 
to-day.  After  dinner  he  will  come  home  with  me,  so  please  to  dress 
in  your  Sunday's  best.     And  oblige  your  affectionate 

"Ero.  Alan." 

"  Poor  Brooke,"  I  murmured  when  I  read  this  note ;  "  I  hope  for 
her  sake  that  this  first  visit  will  be  his  last." 

"  What  are  you  saying  to  yourself,  Nora }  "  asked  Nannie.  "  Aren't 
you  glad  he's  coming  ?  You  look  as  if  you  don't  care  to  see  him. 
What  must  I  wear,  Nora  ?  Please  tell  me  which  of  all  my  dresses 
you  like  the  best." 

"I  think  the  black  silk  walking-dress  the  most  becoming,"  I 
answered  absently.     "  Nannie,  may  I  keep  this  note  >  " 

"  Certainly  you  may.  Read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it, 
while  I  carry  this  bouquet  to  Cousin  Alice." 

I  did  not  care  to  keep  the  note  to  mark,  read,  and  inwardly  digest ; 
I  wished  it  to  show  to  Brooke.     It  annoyed  me  that  Nannie  should 
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think  I  cared  to  ponder  over  a  few  simple  words  written  by  her 
brother,  yet  I  did  not  correct  the  wrong  impression,  while  I  quietly 
put  the  note  in  my  pocket,  and  then  went  down  to  the  parlor  to  listen 
for  the  sound  of  Brooke's  night-key  undoing  the  front  door.  As  soon 
as  my  sister  entered  the  hall  I  handed  it  to  her.  Her  face  fell  as 
she  read  it.  "  By  heavens  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  this  is  too  bad  !  I 
don't  mind  his  coming  once  —  I  can  easily  stay  upstairs  this  one 
evening  —  but  he  will  visit  here  constantly,  just  as  certain  as  fate; 
and  oh,  Nora,  he  will  surely  find  out  all  about  me  ! " 

"  Mr.  Page,"  called  out  Nannie  from  the  parlor,  "  I  say,  Mr.  Page, 
please  come  here  !  " 

Brooke  seemed  disconcerted.  "  Do  you  think  Nannie  heard  ? " 
she  whispered. 

"  It  serves  you  right  if  she  did,"  I  replied  severely ;  "  I  told  you 
from  the  very  first  how  it  would  be." 

"  Nora,  if  you  ever  say  '  I  told  you  so '  to  me  again,  I  will  never 
forgive  you  to  my  dying  day."  And  Brooke  turned  away  indignantly, 
and  walked  into  the  parlor. 


III. 

"Mr.  Page,  I  am  so  sorry  you  could  not  come  down  into  the  parlor 
last  night,  -we  had  such  a  pleasant  time.  Mr.  Remcott  is  just  as 
nice  as  he  can  be.  Don't  you  think  so,  Nora?"  So  spoke  Nannie 
the  morning  after  that  young  gentleman's  visit. 

"I  was  a  wee  bit  disappointed  in  him,  I  must  confess.  I  don't 
see  anything  the  least  extraordinary  about  him.  He  seemed  to  me 
just  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  young  man,  rather  handsome  than  other- 
wise.    I  didn't  find  his  eyes  at  all  wonderful." 

"  If  you  wished  to  hide  anything  from  him  you'd  change  your 
opinion  about  them,"  interjected  Brooke  abruptly. 

"  Eyes  or  no  eyes,  I  hope  you  will  like  him  for  my  sake,  Nora,"  and 
Alan  looked  at  me  very  tenderly. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  tender  glance  that  Alan  had  be- 
stowed upon  me,  neither  were  these  the  first  words  he  had  spoken  to 
show  how  much  he  thought  of  my  likes  and  dislikes.  With  Nannie 
and  Brooke  by  —  the  one  to  rejoice,  the  other  to  grumble  over  it —  I 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  Alan  cared  for  me  a  very  great 
deal.  It  seemed  very  wonderful  that  I,  such  a  commonplace,  hum- 
drum, every-day  girl,  should  be  loved  by  such  a  grand,  noble-hearted 
fellow  as  Alan.  Very  wonderful  and  very  delightful  was  it ;  the  only 
alloy  to  my  pleasure  being  Alan's  most  absurd  jealousy  of  Brooke. 
Skilfully  as  she  played  her  part,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  we  two 
sisters  should  not  occasionally  betray  a  better  understanding  between 
ourselves  than  was  consistent  with  our  role  of  mere  acquaintances. 
She  would  forget  sometimes  to  be  respectful  to  me,  or  I  would  speak 
to  her  rather  affectionately,  and  we  would  find  Alan's  dark  eyes  fixed 
on  me  with  a  gaze  of  wonder  and  reproach.  Brooke  and  I  would 
blush  guiltily,  and  would  lapse  into  a  formality  almost  as  odd  as  our 
former  intimacy.     On  the  particular  morning  that  I  was  speaking  of, 
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Brooke,  seeing  Alan's  tender  glance,  looked  at  me  and  smiled  the 
most  provoking,  mischievous  smile  that  was  ever  invented  to  arouse 
a  fellow-creature's  wrath. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Mr.  Page  ?  "  I  asked  crossly. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  knew  .'' "  she  answered  mockingly. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Page,  you  might  find  a  more  respectful  way  of 
answering  my  cousin,"  said  Alan  severely. 

This  reproof  struck  Brooke  as  so  absurd  that  she  could  only  mur- 
mur in  the  midst  of  a  fit  of  convulsive  laughter,  "  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Miss  Nora." 

Alan  finished  his  coffee  in  silence  and  then  left  the  table.  In  a 
little  while  I  followed  him  into  the  parlor,  determined  to  do  my  best 
in  the  way  of  apologising  for  Brooke's  impertinence.  I  went  to  the 
window  where  he  stood  biting  his  lip  and  moodily  gazing  into  the 
street.  "  Alan,"  I  said  gently,  "  I  thought  you  had  too  much  sense 
to  mind  the  senseless  laughter  of  that  foolish  boy." 

"  He  is  no  boy,"  replied  my  cousin'  bitterly.  "  He  is  a  handsome 
young  man  with  plenty  of  intellect  when  he  chooses  to  show  it.  His 
striking  beauty  might  well  attract  you." 

"  But  it  does  not  attract  me  at  all  in  the  way  you  fancy." 

"  Nora,  be  honest  with  me.  Isn't  there  some  kind  of  understand- 
ing between  you  two  ?  " 

"  We  are  not  and  never  could  be  lovers,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
I  am  fond  of  him,  I  acknowledge." 

"  No  need  to  tell  me  that,"  interrupted  Alan  vehemently ;  "  it  has 
caused  me  too  many  miserable  moments.  You  must  have  seen  how 
much  I  care  for  you,  Nora.  You  are  the  only  woman  in  the  world  I 
have  loved  or  ever  could  love.  I  sometimes  fancy  you  might  care  for 
me  a  little  in  return,  but  that  wretched  Page — " 

"  Can  never  come  between  us,  I  assure  you."  Then  rather  startled 
by  the  boldness  of  my  confession,  I  tried  to  move  away,  but  Alan  had 
both  my  hands  in  his. 

"  Then,  my  own  darling,  you  do  care  for  me  !  " 

"Oh,  Alan,  I  am  not  worthy  —  you  —  so  good,  so  clever,"  I  mur- 
mured incoherently. 

"  I  !     Why,  my  darling,  you  are  — " 

"  Hush,  Alan  !  I  hear  footsteps,"  and  I  broke  away,  hurried  across 
the  hall,  and  rushed  up-stairs  with  a  degree  of  precipitation  that 
must  have  surprised  Brooke  and  Nannie,  who  were  leisurely  walking 
towards  the  parlor. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Alan's  and  my  engagement  —  an  en- 
gagement that  was  to  be  kept  secret,  even,  from  Nannie,  until  Alan's 
father  and  mother  had  been  appealed  to  and  their  approval  bestowed. 
My  mother  was  informed  of  it  and  was  greatly  pleased  thereat.  Of 
course  my  alter  ego,  Brooke,  must  know  about  it  at  once,  yet  it  seemed 
an  utter  impossibility  to  find  a  few  moments  for  a  private  talk  with 
her  without  arousing  Alan's  suspicions.  It  was  not  until  Sunday 
that  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  On  that  day  Alan,  Nannie,  and 
I  had  an  engagement  to  go  to  St.  Luke's  to  afternoon  service  ;  but 
when  the  afternoon  came,  I  could  say  with  truth  that  I  did  not  feel 
well  enough  to  walk  so  far.     Alan  and  Nannie  insisted  on  staying  at 
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home  with  me  ;  but  it  was  Nannie's  last  Sunday  in  Baltimore,  she 
had  not  yet  been  to  St.  Luke's,  therefore  I  insisted  on  Alan's  taking 
her.  They  finally  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  and  departed.  Scarcely 
was  the  front  door  closed  behind  them  when  Brooke  came  rushing 
down  into  the  parlor. 

"  Oh,  Nora,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  so  glad  they  are  gone  !  I 
thought  they  would  never  go,  and  I  have  so  longed  to  have  a  quiet 
talk  with  you." 

"  You  haven't  wished  it  more  heartily  than  I,  Brooke.  I  have  avoided 
you  because  Alan  gets  so  provoked." 

"  What  right  has  he  to  get  angry,  I  should  like  to  know,  unless  — 
oh,  Nora  !  you  are  not  engaged  to  him  ? " 

"Almost.     I  mean  we  are,  if  his  father  and  mother  approve." 
"  Nora,  what  have  you  done  !      You  can't  marry  him   and  leave 
me." 

"You  and  mother  are  to  live  with  us,  Alan  says." 
"What!  give  up  my  business  and  be  dependent  on  him?  No, 
never  ! "  she  cried  passionately ;  then  adding  in  a  changed  tone  : 
"  Nora,  I  hear  some  one  in  the  hall  ;  who  can  it  be  ? "  She  rose  and 
walked  to  the  door,  where  she  stood  pale  and  motionless,  her  dark 
ejes  dilated  to  their  fullest  extent. 

"  Mr.  Page,  can  that  be  you  ? "  exclaimed  a  voice  whose  low  soft 
accents  I  recognised  at  once. 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  Mr.  Remcott,"  she  answered  confusedly.  "Will  you 
walk  in  ?  Here  is  Nora  —  Miss  Nora,  I  mean  ;  the  others  have  gone 
to  St.  Luke's." 

"  Then  I  am  too  late,"  said  Mr.  Remcott,  coming  in  and  shaking 
hands  with  me.  "  I  understood-from  Alan  that  all  of  you  were  to  go, 
and  I  promised  him  to  join  the  party  if  I  could  get  off  from  an 
engagement  in  time.     How  is  it  that  you  are  at  home  ?  " 

"  I  felt  slightly  indisposed  and  was  not  able  to  accorhpany  them. 
They  have  been  gone  too  long  for  you  to  overtake  them ;  will  you 
not  sit  down  for  a  while  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  but  ought  I  to  stay?  If  your  head  aches  as  badly  as 
I  fancy  it  does,  my  visit  will  be  a  penance." 

"Your  visit  will  not  be  a  penance,  and  my  head  doesn't  ache  very 
badly.     Why  did  you  fancy  so  ?  " 

"  From  your  pallor  and  from  the  suffering  look  about  your  eyes." 
"I  don't  see  how  you  could  notice  all  this,"  interjected  Brooke, 
"  having  only  been  here  one  moment,  and  not  having  seen  her  but 
once  before  in  your  life." 

"I  am  a  very  close  observer,"  he  replied,  looking  at  her  with  a 
curious  look  in  his  deep  gray  eyes.  She  stood  by  the  window, 
seeming  undecided  whether  to  fly  off  to  her  room  or  to  stay  where 
she  was  ;  watching  Mr.  Remcott  half  shyly,  half  defiantly,  from  under 
the  shadow  of  her  long  lashes. 

"Mr.  Page,  do  sit  down,"  I  said  mischievously;  "you  look  as  if 
}'ou  were  afraid  of  Mr.  Remcott  and  disposed  to  fly." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  say  such  a  thing;  Mr. 
Remcott  will  think  me  a  perfect  simpleton.  I  must  go  up  to  my 
room,  for  I  have  some  letters  to  finish  that  I  ought  to  have  written 
yesterday,      I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  me  under  the  circumstances." 
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_"  _N/)u  don't  need  any  excuse,"  I  answered,  laughing  ;  but  Mr. 
tainii>,tt  looked  very  grave,  and  his  eyes  followed  her  thoughtfully  as 
identjft  the  room. 

and  /have  never  in  my  life  been  more  interested  in  any  one  than  in 
gent|roung  Page,"  he  said  presently. 

"  He  told  me  you  were  very  kind  in  taking  him  at  once,  without 
n  "  fnmendation,"  I  replied,  striving  not  to  look  embarrassed  while 
SI  "aining  the  gaze  of  those  searching  eyes. 

^Mlt  was  not  a  very  business-like  proceeding,  I  must  admit ;  I  really 
be  eve  I  did  it  because  I  was  so  struck  with  his  singularly  beautiful 
faci" 

"  I  believe  he  is  considered  handsome,"  I  murmured  faintly. 

"  His  face  would  be  perfect  if  it  were  not  too  feminine,"  said 
my  companion  energetically.  "  It  expresses  a  sensitiveness  almost 
womanly ;  and  that  look  of  innocence  and  childlike  trust  in  the  eyes, 
though  to  me  singularly  attractive,  does  not  befit  one  who  has  to 
battle  with  the  world." 

"  His  eyes  to  me  express  obstinacy  and  wilfulness  more  than 
anything  else." 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  that  look  in  them  when  I  attempt  to  win  his 
confidence.  There  is  some  mystery  connected  with  his  past,  and  he 
is  evidently  afraid  that  I  will  penetrate  that  mystery.  He  avoids  me 
v/hen  he  can,  and  when  I  will  inflict  myself  upon  him  he  is  either 
defiant  or  confused.     Isn't  it  odd  .-^  " 

"Very — yes  —  I  don't  know  —  I  suppose  it  is,"  I  replied.  Mr. 
Remcott  looked  straight  at  me,  and  then  I  discovered  how  piercing 
those  steel  gray  eyes  of  his  could  be.  "I  know  his  past  life,  but  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  it,"  I  murmured.  "  It  isn't  anything  to 
be  ashamed  of  though." 

"I  know  enough  of  him  to  feel  very  sure  of  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Remcott  warmly ;  then,  seeing  that  the  subject  was  evidently  an 
embarrassing  one  to  me,  he  changed  it  abruptly  by  saying,  "  Alan 
tells  me  he  is  perfectly  charmed  with  his  visit  here.  He  seems  to 
hate  dreadfully  to  leave,  and  he  speaks  of  coming  back  soon.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  he  should  be  so  delighted  with  our  city." 

This  was  what  in  vulgar  parlance  would  be  denominated  jumping 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Remcott 
must  know  the  cause  of  Alan's  eager  desire  to  return  to  Baltimore  as 
soon  as  he  could  arrange  matters  at  his  home.  "  I  wish  to  goodness 
the  man  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,"  I  thought,  while  coloring 
hotly  I  made  some  inarticulate  response.  Mr.  Remcott  looked  at  me 
in  a  half-amused,  half-pitying  way,  and  commenced  discoursing  on  the 
weather.  This  fertile  topic  exhausted,  he  rose  to  go.  I  did  not  press 
him  to  stay,  and  in  a  few  moments,  Brooke  and  I  once  more  alone, 
resumed  our  interrupted  conversation.  I  repeated  to  my  sister  all 
that  Mr.  Remcott  had  said  about  her,  finishing  off  with  "  I  tell  you, 
Brooke,  for  your  own  sake,  that  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do  for 
yourself  is  to  leave  Mr.  Remcott's,  or  you  see  if  he  doesn't  find  out 
all  about  you  in  two  months'  time." 

"He  is  welcome  to  try,"  she  answered  defiantly.  "Why,  Nora,  it 
would  be  the  silliest  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  give  up   a  certain 
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present   good   for   the   sake  of  a  vague  future  evil.  tt>^(?)  she 

darling,  I'll  stick  to  my  work,  and  don't  you  disquiet  ^  -oev^^'^'^'"^ 
nothing."  Here  she  flung  her  arms  around  me  ant.  ^^  \ejrcely 
lovingly.  ^    a^shing 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  exclaimed  wonderingly,  -^^t  \ 
started  up  as  if  acted  upon  by  an  electric  shock  and  gazt  "1'  I- 
stricken  towards  the  door.  My  eyes  following  the  direction  ocoi^iSj, 
encountered  Alan's  angry,  passionate  gaze.  He  stood  for  a  i.^su  it 
motionless  as  a  statue,  a  strange  excitement  on  his  face,  c^'PCid 
passion  in  his  eyes  ;  then  he  said  bitterly,  "  I  fear  my  untimely  a.Vy  'al 
has  disturbed  this  pleasant  tete-^-tete."  \ 

"  Oh,  Alan !  don't  be  angry,  please,"  I  cried  desperately. 

"  Don't  mind  him  !  "  exclaimed  Brooke.  "  If  he  can't  trust  you 
his  love  isn't  worth  having.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  act  as  you 
please." 

"  Certainly  she  has,"  answered  Alan  quietly;  "only  it  is  well /that 
I  came  in  just  then,  instead  of  Nannie  and  Remcott."  | 

"  Please  hush,  both  of  you  !"    I  cried  in  a  tone  of  utter  misery^ 

"What  are  they  saying  disagreeable,  Nora?  Alan,  what  fibs  have 
you  been  telling  on  me?  I  certainly  heard  my  name  just  now," 
said  Nannie,  who  entered  the  room  just  then,  followed  by  Mr. 
Remcott.  Their  presence  was  an  intense  relief,  for  the  strong 
restraint  that  Alan  had  imposed  upon  himself  was  fast  giving  way, 
and  above  all  I  dreaded  a  scene  between  him  and  Brooke.  At  the 
sound  of  Nannie's  voice  his  face  regained  somewhat  its  usual  ex- 
pression. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  trouble  myself  to  make  up  fibs  about  you, 
you  egotistical  little  girl  ?"  he  said,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  playfulness, 
and  then  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  verily  believe  Alan  is  jealous,"  said  Nannie,  laughingly.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing  to  him,  Nora  ?  By  the  way,  are  jrou  not  sur- 
prised to  see  us  back  so  soon  ?  There  wasn't  any  service,  so  we  had 
our  long  walk  for  nothing.  Not  altogether  for  nothing  either,"  she 
added,  looking  at  Mr.  Remcott  coquettishly,  "  for  only  three  squares 
from  here  we  met  him,  and  made  him  turn  back  in  spite  of  himself" 

"Because  'himself  7vished  to  turn  back,"  smiled  Mr.  Remcott, 
"and  was  only  deterred  by  the  fear  of  inflicting  too  much  of  his 
society  on  your  sick  cousin." 

"  Nora,  you  ay-e  looking  wretchedly ;  you  are  too  sick  to  be  down 
here.  I  will  take  care  of  Mr.  Remcott ;  you  go  at  once  to  your 
room  and  lie  down,"  said  Nannie,  with  a  pretty  air  of  tyranny. 

"Yes,  you  had  better,"  said  Mr.  Remcott,  decisively. 

"If  you  are  determined  to  get  rid  of  me,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do  but  go,"  I  answered,  feeling  intensely  relieved,  for  to  sit 
quietly  and  feign  to  enjoy  Nannie's  lively  chit-chat  was  more  than  I 
could  do  that  Sunday  afternoon. 

Half  an  hour  later  Brooke  stole  quietly  into  my  room,  locked  the 
door  behind  her,  and  crept  gently  to  my  bed,  where  I  lay  with  my 
head  buried  in  the  pillow  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  Nora,  you  are  very  sick,  I'm  afraid,"  she  said  anxiously. 

"Go  away,"  I  sobbed,  "or  you'll  be  found  out." 
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"  No  I  won't.     Alan  is  shut   up  in  his  room,  and  Nannie  is  enter- 
taining Mr.  Remcott  in  the  parlor ;  besides,  I  had  rather  proclaim  my 
identity  from  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monument  than  have  you  sick 
and  not  be  with  you.     Do  you  feel  very  badly,  darlino-  ? "  and  she 
gently  smoothed  the  tangled  mass  of  hair  that  strewed  the  pillow. 
"  I  am  not  sick  ;  my  head  aches  a  little,  that  is  all." 
"Then  don't  cry  so,  dear;  it  will  make  your  head  worse." 
"  I  can't  help  it.     He  is  so  unhappy  ;  he'll  go  home  on  Tuesday 
perfectly  wretched." 

"Let  him  go,"  interjected  Brooke  savagely.  "  I  didn't  believe  you 
could  be  such  a  simpleton,  Nora,  as  to  make  yourself  miserable  about 
him.  I  haven't  the  least  bit  of  sympathy  for  you,"  and  Brooke 
marched  indignantly  out  of  the  room. 


IV. 

"  Brooke,  why  are  you  home  so  early  to-day.?  " 

"  Because  I  have  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Remcott  this  afternoon," 
replied  my  sister  grandly.     "  Don't  you  feel  jealous,  dear  >  " 

"  Please,  Brooke,  don't  joke  about  that.'" 

"  Joking  apart,  Nora,  you  are  a  great  goose  about  Alan.  Here  he 
has  been  away  a  whole  month  without  making  the  slightest  attempt 
towards  reconciliation,  and  yet  you  are  pining  for  him  like  —  like  the 
worm  in  the  bud.     Where  has  your  pride  all  gone  to  t " 

''  You  don't  understand  such  things,  Brooke,  you  are  too  much  of 
a  child  — " 

"  Child  indeed  !  "  she  interrupted  indignantly.  "  I  am  old  enough 
to  possess  a  little  common  sense,  and  that  tells  me  it  is  silly  in  the  ex- 
treme to  love  a  man  who  doesn't  love  you,  when  there  is  another  per- 
fectly devoted  to  you  worth  a  thousand  of  him." 

"  Stick  to  facts,  Brooke.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Remcott  isn't 
perfectly  devoted  to  me." 

"  Then  why  does  he  come  here  nearly  every  day  ?  Why  does  he 
take  you  to  drive  twice  a  week  1  Why  does  he  send  you  flowers  1 
Why  — "  here  Brooke  paused  to  take  breath. 

"  He  does  it  because  he  is  Alan's  friend.  He  isn't  as  nice  as  Alan, 
and  he  doesn't  come  here  every  day,  not  by  a  good  deal.  Even 
if  he  did  love  me,  and  if  Alan  had  ceased  to  care  for  me,  and  if  he 
were  a  thousand  times  nicer  than  he,  I  couldn't  stop  caring  for  Alan 
all  ni  a  moment.  You  might  as  well  say  I  ought  to  love  Nannie 
better  than  yourself  because  she  is  prettier,  better  tempered,  and  more 
polite  to  me  than  you  are." 

"  Do  you  think  her  so  very  beautiful  .>  "  Here  Brooke  stole  a  furtive 
glance  towards  the  mirror.  "  But  that  is  entirely  another  thing  ;  your 
love  for  me  is  the  growth  of  years,  your  love  for  Alan  sprang  up,  like 
Jonah  s  gourd,  in  a  day." 

"  Haven't  I  told  you  a  hundred  times,  Brooke,  that  it  doesn't  take 
years  to  perfect  that  kind  of  love  ;  but  you  can't  understand,  and 
there  is  no  use  talking  about  it.  Tell  me  about  your  engagement 
with  Mr.  Remcott,"  I  said,  abandoning  once  more  the  attempt  to  im- 
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press  upon  Brooke's  unbelieving  mind  the  fact  that  love  is  a  matter  of 
taste  and  temperament,  not  of  prudence.  It  seemed  strange  that  she, 
so  much  more  romantic  and  imaginative  than  I,  should  outrival  one 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  heroines  in  her  matter-of-fact  way  of  looking  at 
the  great  fountain  of  all  romance  and  poetry. 

"  That  will  be  much  more  sensible,"  she  said.  "  There  is  never 
any  use  talking  to  me  about  broken  hearts  and  undying  love  ;  I  wouldn't 
believe  in  them  if  I  could,  and  I  couldn't  if  I  would.  Here  is  how 
my  engagement  with  Mr.  Remcott  was  brought  about,"  and  Brooke 
went  on  to  relate  the  morning's  events. 

"  Mr.  Page,  will  you  drive  out  to  the  Park  with  me  this  afternoon  ?  " 
Mr.  Remcott  had  asked,  when  by  dint  of  management  he  had  found 
himself  alone  in  his  private  room  with  Brooke  early  in  the  da}'. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  spare  the  time,  thank  you,"  replied  my  sister, 
with  her  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

"  You  have  urged  that  same  excuse  on  three  like  occasions.  Have 
you  any  especial  reason  for  disliking  to  go  ?  because  if  you  haven't," 
you  would  oblige  me  ver)'  much  by  sparing  the  time." 

"  Of  course  I  haven't  any  especial  reason  for  refusing,  except  that  I 
ought  not  to  leave  my  work  ;  but  wouldn't  somebody  else  do  just  as 
well  t " 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Remcott ;  "  no  one  will  answer  my  purpose  ex- 
cept yourself  I  wish  to  try  a  horse  that  I  think  of  buying,  and  I 
would  like  your  opinion  concerning  his  speed  and  other  qualities." 

Brooke's  eyes  sparkled  ;  horses  were  her  delight.  "  I'll  go,"  she 
said,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "  But  how  did  j^ou  know  that  I  knew 
anything  about  horses  ? " 

"  You  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  your  life  in  the  countr}-,  you 
tell  me  —  a  country  boy  who  doesn't  know  something  about  horses  is 
a  lusiis  Jiaturce,'"  replied  Mr.  Remcott  sententiously. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  all  the  time  jumping  to  concljisions  about 
me,"  returned  my  sister  petulantly. 

"  Suppose  I  reached  some  of  these  conclusions  by  vpry  slow  de- 
o-rees,  do  you  think  they  would  be  any  more  certain  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  —  that  is  —  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  What  time 
must  I  be  ready  for  you  this  afternoon  ?  "  she  said,  becoming  all  at 
once  intensely  respectful. 

"  I  will  call  for  3'ou  at  five  o'clock.  You  may  leave  off  work  at 
four." 

"Yes,  Sir;  thank  you,"  and  Brooke  departed  with  a  light  heart. 
The  prospect  of  a  drive  was  very  delightful,  somewhat  marred  as  it 
was  by  the  thought  of  a  tete-k-tete  with  Mr.  Remcott ;  yet  she  no 
longer  dreaded  him  as  at  first.  He  no  longer  asked  troublesome  ques- 
tions concerning  her  past;  he  had  not  since  that  memorable  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  Brooke  flattered  herself  that  all  his  former  suspi- 
cion was  forgotten.  I  myself  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  of  that  last, 
but  I  saw  that  my  sister  was  ill  at  ease  with  herself  and  unhappy  on 
my  account,  therefore  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  lessen  her  anxieties. 
When  Alan  went  away  angry  and  suspicious,  taking  with  him  all  the 
joy  and  brightness  out  of  my  life,  I  tried  hard  for  Brooke's  sake  to 
fight  off  the  consequent  languor  and  depression,  but  I  could  not  sue- 
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ceed.  Brooke  saw  it  and  was  unhappy.  She  tried  after  a  fashion  of 
her  own  to  cure  me  of  my  liking  for  my  cousin.  She  abused  him  and 
lauded  Mr.  Remcott,  she  laughed  at  me,  she  derided  all  love,  she 
preached  prudence,  and  finally,  finding  all  her  mental  stimulus  of  no 
avail,  resorted  to  physical  means,  and  insisted  on  dosing  me  with  Ex- 
tract of  Malt  and  Iron.  Thus  her  days  were  passed  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  solicitude  with  regard  to  me,  an  undying  wrath  with  regard 
to  Alan,  and  a  constant  struggle  against  an  internal  conviction  that 
she  ought  to  write  and  tell  him  the  truth.  I  was  afraid  this  state  of 
mind  might  affect  her  health,  and  I  gladly  welcomed  any  event  that 
would  divert  her  from  her  troubles.  I  was  as  delighted  as  herself 
when  I  heard  of  Mr.  Remcott's  invitation  to  drive.  Fully  half  an 
hour  before  the  appointed  time  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  parlor 
window  to  wait  for  him.  Whenever  she  heard  a  horse  Brooke's 
face  would  flush,  and  she  would  crane  her  neck  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  discover  perhaps  a  family  carriage,  or  perhaps  a  baker's 
wagon.  Mr.  Remcott  seemed  late,  though  in  reality  it  wanted 
five  minutes  of  five  when  his  spirited  horse  stopped  before  our 
door.  Brooke,  not  waiting  for  him  to  descend  from  the  buggy, 
rushed  Out  of  the  house,  sprang  up  beside  him,  and  in  a  second  they 
were  driving  away  rapidly.  That  drive  to  the  Park  was  one  of  those 
rare  cases  in  which  the  fruition  of  an  enjoyment  fully  equals  the  ex- 
pectation. The  afternoon  was  charming,  very  still  and  calm,  not  a 
breath  stirring  the  tender  green  leaves  that  the  trees  were  just  putting 
forth,  yet  the  rapid  motion  created  a  soft  wind  that  played  in  Brooke's 
clustering  curls  while  they  passed  through  the  smiling  country  which 
the  sunlight  bathed  in  its  magic  glow.  Even  with  a  dull  companion 
my  sister  would  have  been  happy,  but  Mr.  Remcott  was  anything  but 
dull.  He  talked  little  himself,  the  fascination  of  his  manner  consist- 
ing in  the  way  he  had  of  leading  people  on  to  talk  of  themselves, 
the  most  interesting  subject  in  the  world  to  the  one  concerned.  In 
their  drive  to  the  Park,  however,  Mr.  Remcott  carefully  abstained 
from  any  personal  topic.  He  spoke  of  books,  and  Brooke,  not  much 
of  a  reader  herself,  listened  eagerly  to  the  lore,  no  longer  dry  and 
disagreeable  when  distilled  through  the  alembic  of  his  brain.  He 
gave  her  amusing  pictures  of  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  watched 
smilingly  the  breathless  awe  with  which  she  listened.  It  was  not  until 
they  were  returning  homewards  that  he  led  Brooke  on  to  descant  on 
her  hopes  of  a  brilliant  future  as  an  artist.  Then  with  glowing  cheek 
and  kindling  eye  she  described  the  glorious  future  of  her  dreams,  he 
listening  with  a  quiet  smile  that  she  was  too  self-engrossed  to  detect. 

"You  care  nothing,  I  see,  for  the  joys  of  domestic  life.  Do  you 
never  picture  to  yourself  a  home  brightened  by  a  loving  wife  and 
happy  children  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  Brooke  unsteadily,  crimsoning  beneath  his  steady 
gaze,  and  conscious  of  a  strange  thrill  such  as  she  had  never  felt 
before. 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  to  live  constantly  with  Miss  Nora 
and  not  love  her,"  he  continued. 

"  Perhaps  yon  don't,"  responded  Brooke  mischievously  ;  "  but  you 
must  remember  that  different  people  have  different  tastes.     Besides, 
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the  very  familiarity  of  domestic  intercourse  might  destroy  the  romance 
that  they  say  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  love.  Mr.  Remcott,  I 
would  certainly  buy  this  horse  if  I  were  you." 

"He  is  a  fast  trotter,  but  I  don't  like  the  way  he  has  of  shying. 
But  to  return  to  Miss  Nora  ;  don't  you  think  she  is  looking  very 
.  badly  ? " 

Brooke  started  as  if  she  had  been  shot.  "I  —  don't  —  know,"  she 
replied  uneasily. 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  have  not  observed  her  closely  of  late." 

"  Yes  I  have,  and  I  have  iioticed  it,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  and  I 
think  it  very  silly  of  her  to  be  worried  by  such  a  trifle." 

"  As  what  ? "  he  asked. 

"  As  love  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  blurted  out  Brooke. 

"  But  that  sort  of  thing  isn't  a  trifle,  as  you  will  discover  some 
day." 

"  Never  !  "  said  Brooke,  irritated  by  his  air  of  superiority.  "  My 
peace  of  mind  shall  never  be  disturbed  by  any  such  nonsense,"  and 
she  looked  him  fully  in  the  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"  We  will  see,"  remarked  her  companion  quietly.  "  In  the  mean- 
while I  wish  you  to  aid  me  in  a  work  I  intend  to  undertake." 

"What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  interested  at  once. 

"  I  think  I  see  an  evil  caused  by  you,  and  with  your  assistance  I 
can  remedy  it.  I  am  sure  you  are  too  generous  to  withhold  that  as- 
sistance." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said  wonderingly. 

"  I  refer  to  Alan's  and  Miss  Nora's  affair." 

"  I  don't  see  what  business  it  is  of  yours  to  meddle  with  what  don't 
concern  you,"  she  said,  blazing  up  at  once. 

"  It  is  my  business  because  I  don't  like  to  see  two  people  miserably 
unhappy  when  it  is  so  easy  to  set  things  straight."  He  watched  her 
more  earnestly  than  before.  Repressed  passion  glaiaced  from  her 
bright  eyes,  her  scarlet  lip  cuided  scornfully,  and  her  fingers  were 
clinched  with  nervous  meaning. 

"  A  modern  Quixote,  upon  my  soul !  What  has  caused  you  to  con- 
jure up  this  giant  out  of  a  windmill?  "  responded  she  scornfully. 

"  It  has  not  taken  very  much  penetration  on  my  part  to  discover 
that  you  are  a  girl.  I  received  a  letter  from  Alan  this  morning  ;  he 
is  thoroughly  wretched.  It  requires  only  a  slight  explanation  from 
you  to  make  him  perfectly  happy.  I  think  it  your  duty  to  make  this 
explanation." 

"  You  are  unkind,  cruel  ! "  she  cried  sharply  and  passionately. 
"  What  business  is  it  of  yours  to  tell  me  my  duty  .''  " 

"  I  do  it  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  Alan's.  You  are  a  brilliant, 
careless,  spoiled  child,  true-hearted  and  lovable,  but  very  foolish.  If 
you  realised  the  misery  your  self-will  has  caused,  you  have  sufficient 
nobility  of  nature  to  sacrifice  your  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  others." 

"  No  I  haven't,"  she  answered  roughly. 

"  I  will  read  you  Alan's  letter  and  we  will  see.  Here,  take  the  reins 
while  I  search. my  pockets  for  it." 

"  I  will  of  course  listen  to  the  letter,"  she  said  haughtily,  "  but  I 
tell  you  candidly  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  for  you  to  dictate  terms 
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to  me  ;  no  one  in  the  world  shall  make  me  do  what  I  don't  wish  to. 
You  have  guessed  my  secret ;  you  can  betray  it  if  you  choose,  but  if 
you  do  I  will  never  forgive  you.  I  wish  I  had  never  laid  my  eyes  on 
you." 

In  reply  Mr.  Remcott  quietly  unfolded  the  letter  and  commenced 
to  read.  They  were  now  on  a  quiet  street  only  a  few  squares  from 
our  house.  Mr.  Remcott  had  purposely  avoided  Garden  street  on  ac- 
count of  the  noise.  As  he  read  the  first  few  lines  Brooke  listened 
quietly,  almost  indifferently,  but  presently  her  brows  contracted  ; 
she  gave  the  reins  a  quick  jerk,  and  impatiently  touched  the  horse 
with  the  whip.  In  a  second  the  horse  darted  off  in  a  wild  gallop. 
Remcott  seized  the  reins,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  excited  animal, 
beyond  all  control,  dashed  along  with  frightful  rapidity.  A  crowd 
collected  as  if  by  magic ;  their  loud  shouts  and  cries  only  caused 
him  to  rush  along  the  more  swiftly.  Just  back  of  our  house  he 
turned  a  sharp  corner,  the  buggy  knocked  against  a  lamp-post,  there 
was  a  noise  of  smashing,  still  louder  shouts,  and  Brooke  and  Mr. 
Remcott  were  thrown  violently  to  the  ground. 

Brooke  staggered  to  her  feet  almost  unhurt,  to  find  her  companion 
lying  insensible  on  the  pavement.  Pale  as  death,  she  stooped  down 
and  endeavored  to  raise  him,  but  the  task  was  beyond  her  strength. 
"  Some  one  take  him  up,  please  ;  I  will  show  you  where  to  carry  him," 
she  said  to  the  people  around.  They  obeyed  her.  I  met  them  at 
our  door  bearing  their  lifeless  burden,  my  sister  leading  the  way. 

"  Oh,  Nora,  I  have  killed  him  !  "  she  cried  wildly,  and  fied  upstairs, 
impelled  by  some  unreasoning  instinct  to  hide  her  agony  from  the 
curious  eyes  around.  I  summoned  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
have  Mr.  Remcott  borne  into  my  own  room,  and  to  despatch  a  boy 
in  quest  of  a  physician.  But  before  the  latter  could  arrive,  Mr, 
Remcott,  awakened  to  sense  and  pain,  slowly  unclosed  his  eyes. 
They  rested  on  Brooke's  white,  terror-stricken  face. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Remcott !  "  she  cried  passionately,  "  then  I  haven't  killed 
you  ? " 

In  reply  he  held  out  his  hand  and  clasped  hers,  then  cold  as  death. 
"  Do  not  be  frightened,"  he  said  slowly  ;  "  I  am  not  much  hurt.  My 
left  arm  pains  me  a  little.     It  was  all  my  fault." 

Just  then  I  entered  the  room  with  the  doctor.  The  latter  went  to 
the  bedside,  ana  in  a  moment  or  two  turned  to  me,  saying  in  his 
abrupt  fashion,  "  Young  lady,  you  must  leave  the  room  while  I  examine 
my  patient  to  see  what  damage  is  done.  By  the  way.  Sir,  here  is  a 
letter  of  yours  that  was  picked  up  and  handed  to  me  a  moment  ago." 

"  Give  it  to  Miss  Nora ;  it  is  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Remcott,  feebly. 

I  took  the  torn  and  soiled  epistle,  and  glancing  at  it  slightly, 
recognised  Alan's  handwriting.  Blushing  deeply,  I  put  it  hastily 
away. 

"  Now  go,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  am  going,"  I  replied  ;  "but  —  "     Here  I  looked  at  Brooke. 

"  I  will  stay,"  said  Brooke  decidedl}-. 

"Yes,  stay,"  said  the  doctor;  "I  see  you  have  enough  nerve  for 
anything.  I  may  require  your  assistance."  And  so  Brooke  stayed 
while  the  arm  was  examined,  found  to  be  broken,  and  while  it  was 
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set.  She  neither  screamed  nor  fainted,  though  the  color  fled  even 
from  her  lips.  Nor  was  the  trial  to  her  endurance  yet  over.  The 
day  after  the  accident  fever  set  in,  and  Mr.  Remcott's  life  hung  on  a 
thread.  His  only  near  relatives,  his  two  married  sisters,  were  in 
Europe  ;  and  except  Brooke,  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  who  took  any 
deep  interest  in  his  fate.  "  He  has  no  one  but  me,"  she  said ;  "  I 
will  attend  to  him  until  he  recovers,  or  —  or  dies.     It  is  my  duty." 

"  It  is  not  your  duty  to  wear  yourself  out,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  have 
asked  the  doctor  to  engage  a  hired  nurse,  and  she  will  be  here 
directly." 

"  I  shall  never  leave  him,  all  the  same,"  she  said.  And  she  kept 
her  word.  My  proud  sister,  meeker  than  any  child,  watched  through 
the  long  days  and  weary  nights,  listening  with  passionate,  woeful  eyes 
to  the  muttered  fancies,  or  trying  to  soothe  by  gentle  ministrations ; 
her  beautiful  face  sadder  and  more  careworn  than  I  had  ever  seen 
it,  yet  with  a  sweet  mysterious  humility  therein  that  increased  tenfold 
its  wondrous  beauty. 

Once  in  the  silence  of  the  night  I  crept  into  the  room,  to  find  the 
nurse  snoring  in  an  easy-chair,  and  Brooke  kneeling  by  the  bedside 
bathing  the  thin,  restless  hands  of  the  sick  man  with  hot  tears. 
"  Oh,  Brooke,  don't !  "  I  said  in  a  horror-struck  whisper. 

"  Go  away,"  she  said  ;  "  how  can  you  know  the  sting  of  the  remorse 
that  I  endure !  I  have  prayed  and  prayed  that  God  would  take  me 
and  leave  him.     God  is  cruel  or  he  would  listen  to  me." 

"Think  of  me,  darling  ;  what  could  I  do  without  you  ?" 

"  You  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  off  without  me.  Haven't 
I  ruined  your  life  by  my  selfishness  ? " 

"No,  you  have  not.  I  read  Alan's  letter  to  Mr.  Remcott ;  he  loves 
me,  and  he  is  coming  on  again  next  week  to  see  if  I  cannot  clear 
myself  of  suspicion." 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said,  in  a  far-away  dreamy  voi(?e.  "  Hush,  he 
moves  !     You  had  better  go." 

"  Mayn't  I  stay  with  you  and  help  you  to  watch  ?  The  doctor  says 
the  crisis  will  be  to-night." 

"No,  you  must  not  stay.  Please  go  now,  Nora,  and  take  that 
snoring  thing  with  you,"  she  said,  looking  contemptuously  at  the 
slumbering  nurse.  "  See,  he  sleeps ;  he  will  wake  either  to  life  or 
death." 

All  through  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  Mr.  Remcott  slept,  with 
Brooke  alone  beside  him,  waiting  in  mute  suspense  for  the  deep 
slumber  to  end.  Just  as  the  pale  dawn  came  glimmering  in,  the  sick 
man  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  straight  into  Brooke's  pale,  eager 
face.     "Where  am  I  ?  "  he  asked  wearily. 

"  You  are  saved,  thank  God  !  "  cried  she  bursting  into  tears.  "  If 
you  had  died,  I  could  never,  never  have  forgiven  myself" 

"Ah,  I  remember  all  now!  the  drive  —  Alan's  letter.  I  was  too 
harsh  with  you,  dear  child  ;  you  must  forgive  me." 

"Forgive  you r'  cried  Brooke,  passionately,  "when  I  have  almost 
killed  you !  Oh,  Mr.  Remcott,  God  has  been  very  good  to  me  ;  I  will 
try  never  to  be  selfish  or  cruel  again." 

"Neither  selfish  nor  cruel,"  he  murmured  softly,  "only  a  little 
thoughtless  and  self-willed." 
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"You  do  not  remember  all,  or  you  would  not  try  to  extenuate  mv 
folly  and  deceit." 

"I  remember  everything,"  he  answered,  looking  into  her  sweet  eyes 
that  were  shining  from  recent  tears. 

"  That  I  am  a  girl  ?  That  I  made  Alan  and  Nora  miserable  sooner 
than  renounce  my  selfish  folly  ? " 

"Yes,  everything." 

"  And  3'ou  do  not  despise  me  ?  " 

"  Despise  you  !  I  loved  you  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
when  suffering  had  not  taught  you  humility  and  gentleness.  How 
infinitely  dearer  are  you  to  me  now  that  you  realise  the  highest  ideal 
of  my  dreams."  A  man  of  Mr,  Remcott's  quiet  temperament  would 
probably  never  have  been  moved  to  utter  such  an  exaggerated  senti- 
ment as  this  last  had  Brooke  been  less  beautiful.  But  the  tenderness 
that  subdued  the  dark  brilliant  eyes,  the  crimson  flush  of  shame  that 
dyed  her  cheeks,  the  mute  pathos  of  the  perfect  lips,  would  have 
stirred  the  blood  and  quickened  the  pulse  of  the  coldest  man.  Mr. 
Remcott  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  this  marvellous  beauty.  All  the 
love  and  admiration  that  can  light  up  the  languid  eyes  of  a  sick  man 
were  in  his  as  she  said  sadly  : 

"You  must  not  flatter  me  ;  it  makes  me  hate  myself.  All  these 
long  days  and  nights,  when  I  could  do  nothing  but  wait  patiently,  I 
have  been  thinking,  thinking.  I  saw  how  I  commenced  my  life 
fancying  myself  superior  to  Nora  and  every  one  else ;  I  thouo^ht  I 
could  choose  my  own  way,  flinging  aside  every  obstacle  that  interfered 
with  my  ambitious  aims.  Then  I  learned  to  know  you.  Your  "-entle- 
ness  and  kindness  touched  me,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  avoided  you. 
I  struggled  against  my  liking  for  you  ;  I  ridiculed  and  derided  love, 
having  a  secret  dread  of  it  all  the  while.  Then  came  your  illness 
and  I  learned  how  pride,  ambition,  intellect,  and  everythino-  else  sink 
into  insignificance  when  death  comes  near.  What  did  I  care  about 
being  great  and  distinguished  if  I  lost  you?" 

"  My  own  darling,"  murmured  Mr.  Remcott,  "  I  was  not  blind  to 
the  struggle  ;  yet  I  hardly  dared  hope  that  it  would  end  as  it  has.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  love  could  teach  you  humility." 

"Yet  it  has.  By  the  way,"  she  added,  looking  into  his  face  with  a 
bright  smile,  "  I  wonder  what  Nora  would  say  if  she  heard  me  declare 
that  my  only  desire  shall  be  to  serve  you  and  live  for  you  t " 

"  Here  she  is  to  answer  for  herself,"  said  Mr.  Remcott,  who  had 
seen  me  enter  while  Brooke  was  talking. 

"I  would  say,  darling,"  I  replied  coming  forward,  "that  this  is  the 
only  end  I  could  desire  to  the  career  of  my  sister  Brooke." 

L.  F.  W. 


ON   THE   BRINK. 


CLARE,  my  pet,  you  are  dull  to-night 
As  you  sit  and  watch  in  your  curtained  gloom, 
Like  a  hooded  nun,  the  gray  twilight 
Come  stealing  into  the  room. 

The  sentinel  trees  lift  spectral  arms 

And  guard  the  old  house  round  about ; 
And  the  wind,  like  a  child  in  its  vague  alarms, 
Goes  sobbing  in  and  out ; 

Losing  itself  in  the  pallid  drifts 

Of  the  pitiless,  changeless  snow-waste  there, 
Till  its  plaintive,  querulous  moaning  shifts 
To  a  wail  of  wild  despair. 

You  are  thinking,  I  know,  as  you  nestle  down, 

Of  the  words  I  spoke  in  our  ride  to-day, 
When  the  great  elm-branches  bare  and  brown 
Stood  ghastly  against  the  gray. 

Of  the  hand  that  crept  so  close  to  your  own 

It  almost  touched  that  fluttering  palm, 
Till  Black  Bess  champed  at  the  rein  loose  thrown. 
And  chafed  at  the  sudden  calm. 

Of  the  long,  long  ride  o'er  the  trackless  snow  ; 

Of  the  'VOWS  that  were  vowed,  and  the  plighted  troth 
And  now,  of  the  bliss  we  each  shall  know 
Till  the  good  God  takes  us  both. 

These  are  your  thoughts.     And  I  ? —  what  I  think, 

Truly,  my  dear,  it  were  hard  to  say ! 
Hard  to  spell  out  the  dreams  that  link 
To-day  to  yesterday. 

A  man's  thoughts  vary  so  much,  in  truth,  «  , 

From  a  woman's  !     The  riddle  of  life  to  him 
Is  so  different  a  thing  !    although,  forsooth. 
Hardly  a  whit  less  dim  ! 

And  so,  perhaps,  this  is  why  to-night 

While  you  are  dreaming  of  me  alone, 
Crowning  my  brows  with  a  crown  of  light, 
One  idol  on  one  throne ; 
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I,  on  my  part,  sitting  idly  here, 

See  in  the  curtained  alcove's  gloom 
Other  faces  than  yours,  loved  otherwhere, 
And  girt  with  love's  sad  doom. 

I  love  you  now :    well,  I  loved  Cerise  : — 

At  least  so  I  thought  —  so  I  said,  maybe, 
When  only  the  moon  and  the  aspen  trees 
Listened  to  her  and  to  me. 

And,  verily,  as  with  a  shy  surprise 

You  looked  up  once  as  I  spoke  to  you, 
I  could  almost  have  sworn  they  were  Justine's  eyes 
Brimful  of  the  smile  I  knew  ! 

Well,  well,  Love's  a  traitor  at  best,  they  say ; 

These  things  are  past,  gone,  vanished  quite  ! 
I  cannot  tell  why  their  ghosts  should  stray 
Through  this  quiet  room  to-night. 

Pshaw  !   Justine  is  a  gay  Marquise  ; 

I  dined  last  year  at  her  lord's  chateau. 
And  I  danced  with  la  Jillc  de  ma  belle  Cerise 
At  Paris,  a  month  ago  ! 

The  past  is  past,  and  the  dead  are  dead  ; 

Buried  or  married,  brunette  and  blonde. 
When  the  tears  are  wept  and  the  prayers  are  said, 
The  wise  man  looks  beyond. 

And  so,  my  Clare,  I  come  back  to  you  — 

A  pest  for  aye  on  such  thoughts  as  these  ! — 
Your  heart,  my  pet,  is  as  pure  and  true 
As  the  snow  under  yonder  trees. 

Do  you  know  as  you  lean  by  the  window  there, 

'Twixt  the  light  within  and  the  gloom  without, 
With  that  changeful  gleam  in  your  golden  hair 
And  your  mouth  with  its  pretty  pout, 

You  look  so  peaceful  and  pure  and  calm, 

I  could  almost  think  that  an  angel  stood 
With  a  crown  of  joy  and  a  cup  of  balm, 
'Twixt  my  evil  and  my  good. 

Yon  waste  outside  with  its  drifts  of  snow, 

Is  the  old  life  gone  forever  by ; 
And  you,  dear,  framed  in  this  crimson  glow, 
My  star  in  my  new  sky. 


The  Battle  of  Drurys  Bluff. 

The  night  has  fallen  heavy  and  chill, 
The  rain  has  wept  itself  to  sleep ; 
The  fire  burns  low,  the  house  is  still ; 
The  silence  is  so  deep 

I  think  even  Clare  has  gone  away 

In  a  golden  dream  from  this  dull  earth's  shade 
To  the  Land  of  Nod,  where  the  angels  stray 
And  the  pansies  never  fade. 

I  will  cross  the  room  with  a  step  like  air ! 

A  kiss,  I  have  heard  said,  long  ago 
Waked  a  sleeping  maiden  : —  why,  really,  Clare  ! 
I  have  a  right,  you  know  ! 


Barton  Grey. 


THE   BATTLE   OF   DRURY'S   BLUFF. 
May  i6,  1864. 


ON  arriving  at  Drury's  Bluff  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May* 
1864,  I  found  the  place  defended  by  about  10,000  Confederate 
troops,  and  invested  by  Gen.  Butler  with  from  25,000  to  30,000  men. 
I  despatched  at  once  an  officer  to  the  President  to  suggest  that  I 
should  be  reinforced  immediately  by  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Rich- 
mond and  about  10,000  men  from  Lee's  army,  to  enable  me  to  take 
the  offensive  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  promising  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  whole  of  Butler's  army  during  that  day,  when  I  would  be 
able  to  move  at  once  to  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Lee,  by  crossing  the 
James  River  and  the  Chickahominy  to  attack  Gen.  Grant  on  his  left 
flank  and  rear,  whilst  Gen.  Lee  would  attack  him  in  front. 

I  felt  confident  that  Grant's  forces  would  be  so  crippled  by  this 
sudden  onset  at  the  very  time  that  they  would  first  hear  of  Butler's 
defeat,  that  they  would  be  paralysed  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and 
the  road  to  Washington  might  thereby  be  open  to  the  Confederates  for 
an  offensive  movement ;  moreover,  that  city  was  then  defended  only  by 
a  small  garrison,  nearly  all  the  troops  having  been  withdrawn  there- 
from some  time  previously  to  reinforce  Gen.  Grant.  But  the  Presi- 
dent fearing  to  withdraw  any  troops  from  Gen.  Lee  at  that  time  (ex- 
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cept  one  division  of  about  5000  men  then  at  Richmond,  which  was 
sent  me  the  next  evening,  under  Gen.  Ransom),  felt  comiDelled  to 
reject  this  plan,  which  might  have  enabled  us  to  dictate  peace  in  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.  The  probabilities  of  success  now  ap- 
pear greater  when  we  find  that  Gen.  Grant  reports  he  was  compelled 
at  that  period  to  remain  inactive  several  days  to  await  further  re- 
inforcements. 

The  annexed  correspondence  with  Gen.  Bragg  and  President  Davis, 
and  my  official  report,  will,  it  is  believed,  give  a  clear  and  authentic 
account  of  this  battle. 

Headquarters  Dep't  N.  C.  and  So.  Va. 
Drury's  Bluff,  May  i^i/i,  1864. 
Gen.  Braxton  Bragg, 

Gen.  Cotng  C.  S.  Armies,  Richmond,  Va. 

Considering  the  vital  importance  of  the  issue  involved,  and  resting 
upon  the  success  of  the  plan  I  suggested  to  you  this  morning,  I  have 
deemed  it  desirable  and  appropriate  that  its  substance  should  be 
briefly  communicated  in  writing,  as  follows  : 

Gen.  Lee's  army  at  Guinea's  Station  and  my  command  at  this  place 
are  on  nearly  a  right  line  passing  through  Richmond,  Grant's  army 
being  on  the  left  flank  and  Butler's  on  the  right  ;  our  lines  are  thus 
interior. 

Butler's  aim  is  unquestionably  to  invest  and  turn  Drury's  Bluff, 
threaten  and  hold  the  Petersburg  and  Danville  railroads,  open  the 
obstructions  in  the  river  at  Fort  Drury  for  the  passage  of  war-vessels, 
necessitating  then  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Lee  to  the  lines  about  Rich- 
mond. 

With  the  railroads  held  by  the  enemy.  Grant  in  front  and  Butler  in 
rear  of  the  works  around  Richmond,  the  capital  would  be  practi- 
cally invested,  and  the  issue  might  well  be  dreaded. 

The  plan  suggested  is,  that  Gen.  Lee  should  fall  back  to  the  defen- 
sive lines  of  the  Chickahominy,  even  to  the  intermediate  lines  of 
Richmond,  sending  temioorarily  to  this  place  15,000  men  of  his  troops, 
including  about  5000  men  at  Richmond  ;  immediately  upon  that  ac- 
cession to  my  present  force  I  would  take  the  offensive  and  attack. 
Butler  vigorously.  Such  a  move  properly  made  would  throw  me  di- 
rectly upon  Butler's  communications  and  (as  he  now  stands)  on  his 
right  flank,  well  towards  the  rear ;  Gen.  Whiting  should  also  move 
simultaneously.  Butler  must  be  then  necessarily  crushed  or  captured, 
and  all  the  stores  of  that  army  at  Bermuda  Hundreds  would  fall  in  our 
hands  ;  an  amount  probably  that  would  make  an  interruption  in  our 
communications  for  a  period  of  a  few  days  a  matter  of  no  serious  in- 
convenience. 

The  proposed  attack  should  be  accomplished  in  two  days  at  farthest 
after  receiving  my  reinforcements;  this  done,  I  would  move  with 
10,000  more  men  to  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Lee  than  I  received  from 
him,  and  Grant's  fate  would  not  long  remain  doubtful. 

The  destruction  of  Grant's  forces  would  open  the  way  for  the  re- 
covery of  most  of  our  lost  territory,  as  already  submitted  to  you  in 
general  terms.  Respectfully,    &c., 

G.  T.  Beauregard,  General. 
19 
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Headquarters  N.  C.  and  So.  Va. 
Drury's  Bluff,  May  15,  1S64. 

To  His  Excellency  President  Davis, 

Richmotid,  Va. 

Sir  : — Upon  further  inquiry  as  to  the  surest  and  safest  route  via 
Newby's  Bridge,  by  which  Major-General  Whiting  could  travel  with 
his  small  force  to  this  point,  it  was  found  he  would  require  two  days 
to  reach  here,  the  distance  being  at  least  34  miles,  with  roads  in  a  bad 
condition  owing  to  the  prevailing  rains.  In  a  telegram  of  this  morning 
he  expresses  his  fears  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  him  by  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  Capt.  Davidson  of  the  navy  informs  me  that  a 
large  fleet  of  gunboats  and  transports  of  the  enemy  are  about  four 
miles  below  Chaffin's  Bluff;  probably  to  reinforce  Butler  and  make  a 
combined  attack  by  land  and  water.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  is  diligently  employed  in  erecting 
batteries  and  rifle-pits  around  this  place,  further  delay  might  be  fatal 
to  success,  and  I  have  determined  to  attack  him  at  daybreak  to- 
morrow morning  with  the  forces  at  present  available  here,  increased 
by  Barton's  Brigade  as  authorised  by  you. 

I  have  ordered  Major-General  Whiting  to  co-operate  with  all  his 
forces  by  attacking  the  enemy  in  rear  from  Swift  Creek.  A  copy  of 
my  instructions  to  him  and  of  my  order  of  battle  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  War  Department. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the  services  of  Major-General  Ransom,  to 
command  one  of  the  divisions  of  this  army. 

I  hope,  under  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  that  our  efforts 
to-morrow  will  be  successful. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obed't  serv't, 

G.  T.  Beauregard,  General. 

Report  of  the  Battle  of  Drury's  Bluff,  fought  May  16,  1864. 

Headquarters  in  the  Field, 
Swift  Creek,  Va.,  June  10,  1864. 
General  Samuel  Cooper, 

Adft  and  Inspector- General  C.  S.  A.,  Richmond,  Va. 

General: — While  we  were  hurriedly  assembling  by  fragments  an 
army,  weak  in  numbers  and  wanting  the  cohesive  force  of  previous 
organization  and  association,  the  enemy,  operating  from  his  fortified 
base  at  Bermuda  Hundreds  Neck,  had  destroyed  much  of  the 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad,  and  occupied  the  main  line  of 
communication  from  the  capital  southward,  and  menaced  its  river- 
gate  (Drury's  Bluff")  and  south-side  land  defences  with  a  formidable 
army  and  fleet. 

In  these  conditions,  the  possession  of  our  line  of  communication 
southward  became  the  main  point  of  contest.  To  wrest  it  from  the 
enemy,  I  selected  a  course  which  promised  the  most  fertile  results, 
that  of  capturing  or  destroying  his  army  in  its  actual  position  after 
cutting  him  off  from  his  base  of  operations ;  or  failing  in  this,  of 
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depriving  him  of  future  power  to  control  or  obstruct  our  communica- 
tions, by  driving  him  from  our  front  and  locking  him  up  in  his  fortified 
camp  at  Bermuda  Hundreds  Neck. 

Our  army  was  organised  into  three  divisions,  right,  left,  and  reserve, 
under  Major-Generals  Hoke  and  Ransom,  and  Brigadier-General 
Colquitt. 

The  general  direction  of  the  roads  and  adjacent  river  was  north 
and  south,  the  general  alignment  of  both  armies  east  and  west. 

Our  left  wing  (Ransom's)  lay  behind  the  trenches  on  Kingsland 
Creek,  which  runs  an  easterly  course,  not  far  in  front  of  Drury's  Bluff. 

Our  right  wing  (Hoke's)  occupied  the  intermediate  line  of  fortifica- 
tions from  Fort  Stevens,  crossing  the  turnpike  to  the  railroad. 

Colquitt's  reserve,  in  rear  of  Hoke,  centred  at  the  turnpike.  The 
cavalry  were  posted  on  our  flanks,  and  in  reserve,  and  the  artillery 
distributed  among  the  divisions. 

A  column  from  Petersburg,  under  Major-General  Whiting,  had  been 
directed  to  proceed  to  Swift  Creek,  on  the  turnpike,  over  three  miles 
from  Petersburg  and  nine  from  my  lines,  and  was  under  orders  to 
advance  at  daybreak  to  Port  Walthall  Junction,  three  miles  nearer.  , 

The  line  of  the  enemy's  forces  under  Butler,  comprising  the  corps 
of  Gillmore  and  W.  F.  Smith  (loth  and  i8th),  was  generally  parallel 
to  our  intermediate  line  of  works,  somewhat  curved,  concentric,  and 
exterior  to  our  own.  They  held  our  own  outer  line  of  works  crossing 
the  turnpike  half  a  mile  in  our  front.  Their  line  of  breastworks  and 
entrenchments  increased  in  strength  westward  and  southward  ;  its 
right  and  weakest  point  was  in  the  edge  of  Wm.  Gregory's  woods, 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  James  River. 

The  line  of  hostile  breastworks  from  their  right  flank  continued 
westwardly,  intersecting  the  turnpike  near  our  outer  line  of  fortifica- 
tions. 

Near  this  point  of  intersection,  at  Chas.  Friend's  farm,  was  advan- 
tageously posted  a  force  of  the  enemy  throughout  the  day's  struggle, 
and  here  are  said  to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  Gens.  Butler  and 
Smith. 

Butler's  lines  thence,  following  partly  the  course  of  our  outer  works, 
crossed  them,  and  ran  westwardly  through  fields  and  woods,  until 
after  crossing  the  railroad  his  extreme  left  inclined  to  the  north. 

With  the  foregoing  data  I  determined  upon  the  following  plan  : 
that  our  left  wing,  turning  and  hurled  upon  Butler's  weak  right,  should 
with  crushing  force  double  it  back  on  its  centre,  thus  interposing  an 
easterly  barrier  between  Butler  and  his  base  ;  that  our  right  wing 
should,  simultaneously  with  its  skirmishers,  and  afterwards  in  force  as 
soon  as  the  left  became  fully  engaged,  advance  and  occupy  the  enemy 
to  prevent  his  reinforcing  his  right,  and  thus  check  him  in  front, 
without,  however,  prematurely  seeking  to  force  him  far  back  before 
our  left  could  completely  outflank  him  and  our  Petersburg  column 
close  up  on  his  rear ;  finally,  that  the  Petersburg  column,  marching 
to  the  sound  of  heaviest  firing,  should  interpose  a  southern  barrier  to 
his  retreat. 

Butler,  thus  environed  by  three  lines  of  fire,  could  have  with  his 
defeated  troops  no  resource  against  capture  or  destruction,  except  in 
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an  attempt  at  partial  and  hazardous  escape  westward,  away  from  his 
base,  his  trains  and  supplies. 

Two  difficulties  alone  might  impede  or  defeat  the  success  of  my 
plan.  One  was  a  possible,  stubborn,  and  effective  resistance  by  the 
enemy  in  virtue  of  his  superior  numbers  ;  another,  probably  a  graver 
one,  existed  as  to  the  efficient,  rapid  handling  of  a  fragmentary  army 
like  ours,  hastily  assembled  and  organised  —  half  the  brigades  without 
general  officers,  some  of  the  troops  unacquainted  with  their  com- 
manders and  neighbors,  staff-officers  unknown  to  each  other,  etc. 
The  moral  force  derived  from  the  unity  which  springs  from  old  asso- 
ciation was  entirely  wanting;  and  from  this  cause,  generally  so  pro- 
ductive of  confusion  and  entanglement,  great  inconvenience  arose. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  reckoned  on  the  advantages  of  being  all  in 
readiness  at  daybreak  with  short  distances  over  which  to  operate,  a 
long  day  before  me  to  manoeuvre  in  plain,  direct  routes,  and  simplicity 
in  the  movements  to  be  executed. 

Accordingly  at  10.45  ^-  ^i-  ^^  the  15th  of  May,  preparatory  in- 
formation and  orders  were  forwarded  to  Major-General  Whiting,  then 
at  Petersburg,  twelve  miles  from  me,  to  move  with  his  force  to  Swift 
Creek,  three  miles  nearer,  during  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  next 
morning  to  proceed  to  Port  Walthall  Junction,  about  three  miles 
nearer  still.  These  instructions  were  duly  received  by  that  officer, 
and  werd  as  follows  : 

"  I  shall  attack  enemy  in  my  front  to-morrow  at  daybreak  by  River 
Road,  to  cut  him  off  from  his  Bermuda  base.  You  will  take  up  your 
position  to-night  at  Swift  Creek,  with  Wise's,  Martin's,  Bearing's 
forces,  and  two  regiments  Colquitt's  Brigade,  with  about  twenty  field- 
pieces  under  Col.  Jones.  At  daybreak  ybu  will  march  to  Port  Walt- 
hall Junction,  and  when  you  hear  an  engagement  in  your  fr»nt,  you 
will  advance  boldly  and  rapidly  by  the  shortest  road  in  the  direction 
of  heaviest  firing,  to  attack  enemy  in  rear  or  flank.  You  will  protect 
your  advance  and  flanks  with  Bearing's  cavalry,  taking  necessary 
precaution  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes. 

"  Please  communicate  this  to  Gen.  B.  H.  Hill. 

"  This  revokes  all  former  orders  of  movements. 

"  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Gen.  Cof>i'g. 

"  p.  S. —  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Bragg  inform- 
ing me  that  he  has  sent  you  orders  to  join  me  at  this  place.  You 
need  not  do  so,  but  follow  to  the  letter  the  above  instructions. 

"G.  T.  B." 


In  the  the  early  afternoon  I  delivered  in  person  to  the  other 
division  commanders  assembled  the  following  circular  instruction  of 
battle,  with  additional  oral  instructions  to  Major-General  Ransom, 
that  while  driving  the  enemy  he  should  promptly  occupy  with  a 
brigade  the  crossing  of  Proctor's  Creek  by  the  river  road,  which 
was  the  enemy's  shortest  line  of  retreat  to  Bermuda  Hundreds 
Neck  : — 
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Circular  to  Division  Commanders. 

"  Headquarters  Dep't  N.  C.  and  So.  Va. 
"Drury's  Farm,  May  i^th,  1864. 

"General: — The  following  instructions  for  battle  to-morrow  are 
communicated  for  your  information  and  action. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  movement  is  to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  his 
base  of  operations  at  Bermuda  Hundreds  and  capture  or  destroy  him 
in  his  present  position.  To  this  end  we  shall  attack  and  turn  by  the 
river  road  his  right  flank,  now  resting  on  James  River,  whilst  his 
centre  and  left  flank  are  kept  engaged  to  prevent  him  from  reinforc- 
ing his  right  flank. 

Major-General  Ransom's  Division  will  to-night  take  position  the 
most  jfavorable  for  attack  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  to  be  made  by 
him  at  daybreak  to-morrow  morning.  His  skirmishers  will  drive 
back  vigorously  those  of  the  enemy  in  his  front,  and  will  be  followed 
closely  by  his  line  of  battle,  which  will  at  the  proper  time  pivot  on 
its  right  flank,  so  as  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  He  will 
form  in  two  lines  of  battle,  and  will  use  his  battalion  of  artillery  to 
the  best  advantage. 

"  Col.  Dunnovant's  regiment  of  cavalry  will  move  with  this  divi- 
sion, under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Ransom. 

"  Major-General  Hoke's  Division,  now  in  the  trenches  on  the  right 
of  the  position  herein  assigned  to  Gen.  Ransom,  will  at  daylight  en- 
gage the  enemy  with  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers,  and  will  hold  the 
rest  of  his  forces  in  hand,  ready  to  attack  with  vigor  the  enemy's  line 
in  his  front  as  soon  as  he  shall  find  it  wavering  before  his  skirmishers, 
or  so  soon  as  Ransom's  line  of  battle  shall  have  become  fairly  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy.  Gen.  Hoke  will  form  in  two  lines  of  battle, 
four  hundred  yards  apart,  in  front  of  his  trenches,  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  not  to  delay  his  forward  movement.  He  will 
use  his  battalion  of  artillery  to  the  best  advantage. 

"Col.  Baker's  regiment  of  cavalry  will  move  in  conjunction  with 
Hoke's  Division,  so  as  to  protect  his.  right  flank.  He  will  receive 
more  definite  instructions  from  Major-General  Hoke.  Col.  Shingler's 
regiment  of  cavalry  will  move  with  the  reserve  division. 

"  The  division  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Colquitt  will  con- 
stitute the  reserve,  and  will  to-night  form  in  column  by  brigades  in 
rear  of  Hoke's  present  position,  the  centre  of  each  brigade  rest- 
ing on  the  turnpike.  The  division  will  be  massed  under  cover  of  the 
hills  now  occupied  by  Hoke's  troops,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  at  the 
outset  from  the  enemy's  fire  in  front.  During  the  movement  the 
head  of  the  reserve  column  will  be  kept  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
hundred  yards  from  Hoke's  second  line  of  battle.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, the  intervals  between  the  brigades  of  the  reserve  division  will 
be  maintained  at  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards. 

"  The  reserve  artillery  under  Gen.  Colquitt  will  follow  along  the 
turnpike,  about  three  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  last  brigade.  He 
will  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Simultaneously  with  these  move- 
ments, Major-General  Whiting  will  move  with  his  division  from  Peters- 
burg along  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  turnpike,  and  attack  the 
enemv  on  flank  and  rear. 
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"  The  movements  above  indicated  must  be  made  with  all  possible 
vigor  and  celerity. 

"The  Generals  commanding  divisions,  and  Colonels  Baker  and 
Shingler  commanding  cavalry,  will  report  at  these  headquarters  at  6 
p.  M.  to-day.  In  the  meantime  they  will  give  all  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  providing  their  respective  commands  with  sixty  rounds  of 
ammunition  issued  to  each  man,  and  at  least  twenty  rounds  for  each 
in  reserve.  They  will  cause  their  commands  to  be  supplied  with  two 
days'  cooked  rations. 

"G.  T.  Beauregard,  Gen.  Com'gy 

Ransom  moved  at  4.45  a.  m.,  being  somewhat  delayed  by  a  dense 
fog  which  lasted  several  hours  after  dawn  and  occasioned  some 
embarrassment.  His  division  consisted  of  the  following  brigades  in 
the  order  mentioned,  commencing  from  the  left :  Grade's,  Kemper's 
(commanded  by  Col.  Terry),  Barton's  (under  Col.  Fry),  and  Col. 
Lewis's  (Hoke's  old  brigade). 

He  was  soon  engaged,  carrying  at  6  a.  m.  with  some  loss  the 
enemy's  line  of  breastworks  in  his  front ;  his  troops  moving  splendidly 
forward  to  the  assault,  capturing  five  stands  of  colors  and  some  500 
prisoners.  The  brigades  most  heavily  engaged  were  Grade's  and 
Kemper's  opposed  to  the  enemy's  right,  the  former  turning  his  flank. 
Gen.  Ransom  then  halted  to  form,  reported  his  loss  heavy  and  troops 
scattered  by  the  fog,  his  ammunition  short,  and  asked  for  a  brigade 
from  the  reserve.  Colquitt's  Brigade  was  sent  him  at  6.30  a.  m.,  with 
orders  for  its  return  when  it  ceased  to  be  indispensable. 

Before  either  ammunition  or  the  reserve  brigade  had  arrived,  he 
reported  the  enemy  driving  Hoke's  left,  and  sent  the  right  regiment 
of  Lewis's  Brigade  forward  at  double-quick  towards  the  point  of  sup- 
posed danger.  This  held  the  enemy  long  enough  for  the  reserve 
brigade  to  arrive,  charge,  and  drive  him  back  from  ihe  front  of  our 
left  centre  (where  the  affair  occurred),  over  and  along  the  works  to 
the  turnpike. 

It  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report  that  one  of 
Hagood's  advance  regiments  of  Hoke's  command  had  unexpectedly 
come  in  contact  with  the  enemy  and  been  ordered  baok,  it  not  being 
contemplated  to  press  at  this  point  until  Ransom  should  have  swung 
around  his  left,  as  directed  in  the  battle-order.  This  possibly 
originated  Ransom's  impression  as  to  the  situation  of  Hoke's  left, 
which  had  in  fact  steadily  maintained  its  proper  position. 

At  7.15  a.  m.  Colquitt's  Brigade  of  the  reserve  was  recalled  from 
Ransom,  and  a  slight  modification  of  the  original  movement  was 
made  to  relieve  Hoke,  on  whose  front  the  enemy  had  been  allowed 
to  mass  his  forces  by  the  inaction  of  the  left. 

Ransom  was  ordered  to  flank  the  enemy's  right  by  changing  the 
front  of  his  right  brigade,  supported  by  another  in  echelon,  to  advance 
a  third  towards  Proctor's  Creek,  and  to  hold  a  fourth  in  reserve. 
This  modification  was  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  the  original 
plan  was  to  be  fully  carried  out  on  the  seizure  of  the  river  road  and 
.Proctor's  Creek  Crossing. 

In  proceeding   to  execute  this  order.  Ransom  found  the  reserve 
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brigade  engaged,  and  his  own  troops  moving  by  the  right  flank 
towards  the  firing  at  the  centre.  He  therefore  sent  Barton's  Brigade 
back  instead  of  Colquitt's,  and  reported  a  necessity  to  straighten  and 
re-form  his  lines  in  the  old  position  near  the  lines  he  had  stormed. 

Here  his  infantry  rested  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day ; 
Dunnovant's  cavalry,  dismounted,  being  thrown  forward  as  skir- 
mishers towards  a  small  force  which  occupied  a  ridge  on  the  edge  of 
George  Gregory's  woods,  north  of  Proctor's  Creek.  This  force  of 
the  enemy,  with  an  insignificant  body  of  cavalry  (believed  to  be 
negroes),  and  a  report  of  some  gunboats  coming  up  the  river,  were 
the  only  menace  to  our  left. 

At  10  A,  M.  I  withheld  an  order  for  Ransom  to  move  until  further 
arrangements  should  be  made,  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  right  was  heavily  engaged.  All  of  the  reserve  had  been  de- 
tached right  and  left  at  different  times  ;  the  silence  of  Whiting's  guns, 
which  had  been  heard  a  short  time  about  S  a.  ]\r.,  gave  reasonable 
hope  that  he  had  met  no  resistance  and  would  soon  be  engaged.  A 
dispatch  had  been  sent  to  him  at  9  A.  m.,  which  was  repealed  at  9,30 
A.  M.,  to  "  press  on  and  pass  over  everything  in  your  front,  and  the 
day  will  be  complete'';  Ransom,  moreover,  not  only  reported  the 
enemy  in  strong  force  in  his  front,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
safety  of  his  command  would  be  compromised  by  an  advance. 

On  the  right,  Hoke  had  early  odvanced  his  skirmishers  and  opened 
with  his  artillery.  The  fog  and  other  causes  temporarily  delayed  the 
advance  of  his  line  of  battle  ;  when  he  finally  moved  forward,  he  soon 
became  hotly  engaged,  and  handled  his  command  with  judgment  and 
energv. 

Hagood  and  Johnson  were  thrown  forward  by  him  with  a  section  of 
Eschciman's  Washington  Artillery,  and  found  a  heavy  force  of  the 
enemy  with  six  or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  occupying  the  salient  of 
the  outer  line  of  works  on  the  turnpike  and  his  own  defensive  lines. 

Our  artillery  engaged  at  very  short  range,  disabling  some  of  the 
enemy's  guns  and  blowing  up  two  limbers.  Another  section  of  the 
same  command  opened  from  the  right  of  the  turnpike.  They  both 
held  their  positions,  though  with  heavy  loss,  until  their  ammunition  was 
spent,  when  they  were  relieved  by  an  equal  number  of  pieces  from 
the  reserve  artillery  under  Major  Owens. 

Hagood,  with  great  vigor  and  dash,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  outer 
line  in  his  front,  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Johnson,  five  pieces  of  artillery,  three  20-pounder  Parrotts  and 
two  fine  Napoleons.  He  then  took  position  in  the  works,  his  left 
regiment  being  thrown  forward  by  Hoke  to  connect  with  Ransom's 
right.  In  advancing,  this  regiment  encountered  the  enemy  behind  a 
second  line  of  works  in  the  woods  with  abattis  interlaced  with  wire  ; 
an  attack  at  that  point  not  being  contemplated,  it  was  ordered  back 
to  the  line  of  battle,  but  not  before  its  intrepid  advance  had  caused 
it  to  sustain  considerable  loss.  This  circumstance  has  been  referred 
to  before  as  the  occasion  of  a  mistake  by  Ransom. 

Johnson,  meanwhile,  had  been  heavily  engaged.  The  line  of  the 
enemy  bent  around  his  right  flank,  subjecting  "his  brigade  for  a  time 
to  fire   in  flank  and  front.      With  admirable  firmness   he  repulsed 
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frequent  assaults  of  the  enemy  moving  in  masses  against  his  right 
and  rear.  Leader,  officer^  and  men,  alike  displayed  their  fitness  for 
the  trial  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Among  many  instances  of 
heroism  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  that  of  Lieut.  Waggoner,  of  the 
17th  Tennessee  regiment,  who  went  alone  through  a  storm  of  fire 
aiid  pulled  down  a  white  flag  which  a  small  isolated  body  of  our  men 
had  raised,  receiving  a  wound  in  the  act.  The  brigade  holding  its 
ground  nobly  lost  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  entire  number.  Two 
regiments  of  the  reserve  were  sent  to  its  support,  but  were  less 
effective  than  they  should  have  been  through  a  mistake  of  the  officer 
posting  them.  Hoke  also  sent  two  regiments  from  Clingman  to 
protect  Johnson's  flank,  but  through  a  similar  error  they  were  posted 
in  the  woods,  where  the  moral  and  material  effects  of  their  presence 
were  lost. 

I  now  ordered  Hoke  to  press  forward  his  right  for  the  relief  of  his 
right  centre,  and  he  advanced  Clingman  with  his  remaining  regiments, 
and  Corse  with  his  brigade. 

He  drove  the  enemy  with  spirit,  suffering  some  loss  ;  but  the  gap 
between  Clingman  and  the  troops  on  his  left  induced  him  to  retire 
his  command  to  prevent  being  flanked,  and  he  re-formed  it  in  the  inter- 
mediate lines. 

Thus  Corse  became  isolated,  and  learning  from  his  oflBcers  that 
masses  were  forming  against  his  right  flank,  he  withdrew  some  dis- 
tance back,  but  not  as  far  as  his  original  position.  These  two 
brigades  were  not  afterward  engaged,  though  they  went  to  the  front. 
Corse  about  one  hour  after  he  fell  back,  and  Clingman  at  about  2.15 
p.  M.  The  enemy  did  not  re-occupy  the  ground  from  which  he  had 
been  driven. 

In  front  of  Hagood  and  Johnson  the  fighting  was  stubborn  and 
prolonged.  The  enemy  slowly  retiring  from  Johnson's  right,  took  a 
strong  position  on  the  ridge  in  front  of  Proctor's  Creek,  massing  near 
the  turnpike,  and  occupying  advantageous  ground  at  tlie  house  and 
grove  of  Chas.  Friend.  At  length,  Johnson  having  brushed  the 
enemy  from  his  right  flank  in  the  woods,  with  some  assistance  from 
the  Washington  Artillery,  and  cleared  his  front,  rested  his  troops  in 
the  shelter  of  the  outer  works.  One  of  the  captured  pieces  having 
opened  on  the  enemy's  masses,  he  finally  fell  back  behind  the  woods 
and  ridge  at  Proctor's  Creek,  though  his  skirmish  line  continued  the 
engagement  some  hours  longer. 

Further  movements  were  here  suspended  to  await  a  communica- 
tion from  Whiting  or  the  sound  of  his  approach,  and  to  reorganise 
the  troops  which  had  become  more  or  less  disorganised.  Brief  firing 
at  about  1.45  p.  m.  gave  some  hope  of  his  proximity. 

I  waited  in  vain.  The  firing  heard  was  probably  an  encounter  be- 
tween Bearing  and  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  Bearing  had  been 
ordered  by  Whiting  to  communicate  with  me,  but  unsupported  as  he 
was  by  infantry  or  artillery,  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  e.xcept  by  send- 
ing a  detachment  by  a  circuitous  route  ;  it  reached  me  after  the  work 
of  the  day  was  closed. 

At  4  P.  M.  all  hope  of  Whiting's  approach  was  gone,  and  I  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  so  much  of  my  plan  as  contemplated  more  than  a 
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vigorous  pursuit  of  Butler  and  driving  him  to  his  fortified  base.  To 
effect  this  I  resumed  my  original  formation,  and  directed  Gen.  Hoke 
to  send  two  brigades  forward  along  the  Court-House  road  to  take 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  establish  enfilading  batteries  in  front  of  the 
heights  west  of  the  railroad.  The  formation  of  our  line  was  checked 
by  a  heavy  and  prolonged  storm  of  rain.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
opened  a  severe  fire,  which  was  soon  silenced  by  our  artillery. 

Before  we  were  ready  to  advance  darkness  approached,  and  upon 
consultation  with  several  of  my  subordinate  commanders,  it  was 
deemed  imprudent  to  attack,  considering  the  probability  of  serious 
obstacles  and  the  pro.ximity  of  Butler's  entrenched  camp.  I  there- 
fore put  the  army  in  position  for  the  night,  and  sent  instructions  to 
Whiting  to  join  our  right  at  the  railroad  in  the  morning. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  retired  to  the  fortified  line  of  his 
present  camp,  leaving  in  our  hands  some  1400  prisoners,  five  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  five  stands  of  colors.  He  now  rests  there,  hemmed 
in  by  our  lines,  which  have  since,  from  time  to  time,  been  advanced 
with  every  skirmish,  and  now  completely  cover  the  southern  commu- 
nications of  the  capital,  thus  securing  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  attack.  The  more  glorious  results  anticipated  were  lost  by  the 
hesitation  of  the  left  wing  and  the  premature  halt  of  the  Petersburg 
column  before  obstacles  in  neither  case  sufficient  to  have  deterred 
from  the  execution  of  the  movements  prescribed.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  officers  and  men  who  fought  the  Battle  of 
Drury's  Bluff"  for  the  ardor  and  intrepidity  displayed  by  them  when- 
ever called  upon  to  meet  the  foe,  regardless  of  his  advantage  in  num- 
bers and  position.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  names  of 
those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  as  soon  as  the  detailed  re- 
ports of  subordinate  commanders  shall  have  been  received  at  these 
headquarters. 

The  same  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  mention  the  names  and  ser- 
vices of  those  members  of  my  personal  and  general  staff"  who  were 
present  during  that  battle,  and  of  those  officers  who,  belonging  to 
other  commands,  kindly  volunteered  their  services  on  that  occasion. 
The  intelligence,  zeal,  and  activity  of  all  these  officers  in  transmitting 
orders  and  carrying  information  from  one  portion  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  day. 

Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  Beauregard,  General. 


A   "DEVIL'S"    DREAM. 


STANDING  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  of  North  America 
there  is  a  city  which  is  one  day  to  become  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  New  World.  It  was  there  not  long  ago  that  I  found  my- 
self, for  a  single  night  only,  playing  "  Devil "  in  the  office  of  a 
prominent  daily  newspaper.  I  was  to  take  for  that  occasion  the 
place  of  my  friend,  who  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  that 
journal,  and  whom  for  the  moment  urgent  business  had  called  away. 

It  was  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  me 
were  those  of  telegraphic  editor  ;  and  they  required  my  attendance 
in  the  office  of  publication  until  the  last  dispatch  should  have  been 
received  for  the  night.  As  midnight  approached  the  other  members 
of  the  staff  had  one  by  one  departed  until  I  was  left  alone,  and  only 
disturbed  when  the  messenger  from  the  telegraph-rooms  would  bring 
in  dispatches,  or  a  sleepy-looking  boy  call  for  "  copy."  The  night 
wore  on  ;  the  steam-engine  in  the  basement  beat  its  measured  stroke  ; 
the  printing  machinery  revolved  monotonously,  and  from  the  tele- 
graph-room came  the  nervous  "click,  click''  of  the  register. 

If  it  was  dull  and  hum-drum  within  doors,  it  was  far  otherwise  with- 
out. It  had  been  a  blustering  night.  Fragments  of  cloud  were 
hurrying  across  the  star-lit  sky,  and  the  four  winds  of  heaven  strove 
together  above  the  fateful  city.  I  thought  I  could  feel  some  weird 
presence,  some  wild  influence  abroad  in  the  night  as  now  and  then 
I  peered  out  into  the  gloom. 

Midnight  was  past  ;  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  had  more  than 
once  rung  out  from  the  cathedral  clock,  when  the  flaring  gas  lights 
faded  from  my  sight,  the  walls  of  the  building  had  been  removed,  the 
roof  had  disappeared,  and  I  sat  beneath  the  stars.  The  engine,  the 
machinery,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  publication  still  remained,  and 
the  pressmen  and  compositors  stood  at  their  posts,  while  the  cylinders 
revolved  and  the  engine  kept  on  its  steady  stroke.  Volumes  of  black 
smoke  from  the  tall  chimney-stack  mounted  into  the  sky  and  drifted 
like  a  pall  over  the  landscape.  The  prospect  was  preternaturally 
vast,  stretching  in  every  direction,  and  bounded  only  by  the  obscure 
unknown  of  a  far-off  dim  horizon.  To  the  west,  on  the  borders 
of  an  ocean,  twinkled  the  lights  of  a  city  —  the  Tyre  of  the  Pacific  ; 
while  from  sea  to  sea,  north,  east,  and  south,  the  towers,  spires,  and 
palaces  of  a  thousand  cities  stood  beneath  the  stars.  The  immensity 
of  a  continent  was  there,  and  its  smallest  details  distinguishable. 
One  could  even  trace  those  mysterious  wires  running  to  all  points  of 
the  compass,  and  interlacing  with  their  iron  tendrils  every  city  and 
hamlet  of  this  vast  domain,  until  gathering  their  attenuated  threads 
into  one  stout  cable,  plunged  beneath  the  ocean  and  girdled  the  earth. 

This  was  the  nerve  system  of  our  globe  —  the  Telegraph. 

What  was  most  strange,  however,  one  could  behold  the  shapes  that 
came  trooping  over  these  nerve-wires  and  distinguish  the  sounds  that 
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accompanied  them.  They  came  thronging  in  multitudes  that  could 
not  be  numbered  ;  and  they  passed  through  changes  of  character  and 
form  with  the  speed  of  thought  and  the  unexpectedness  of  a  flash  of 
lightning.  There  were  kings  and  princes,  and  beggars  and  thieves, 
soldiers  and  priests,  and  men  of  all  degrees,  and  women  from  the 
loftiest  to  the  lowest,  and  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  There 
were  shoutings  of  men  and  the  crash  and  roar  of  battle,  and  gay 
laughter  and  groans  and  screams  and  blasphemies,  and  voices  up- 
lifted in  prayer,  and  deep-toned  choirs  in  lofty  cathedrals,  and  the 
gliding  of  graceful  forms  and  the  beating  of  feet  to  the  music  of  the 
dance  in  gay  assemblies.  Yet  in  all  this  most  strange  commingling 
there  was  no  confusion,  but  rather  a  well-ordered  system.  It  was 
possible  to  discern  and  distinguish  every  feature  of  this  vast  array. 
It  was  as  if  all  history  were  presented  in  one  condensed  view,  and  all 
time  foreshortened  in  one  tremendous  picture.  Who  shall  describe  the 
events  of  that  vast  turmoil  t  What  armies  strove,  what  thrones  were 
cast  down,  what  empires  established  !  One  might  see  these  things 
and  not  understand.  It  seemed  as  if  the  nations,  having  passed 
through  all  the  phases  of  revolution,  confusion,  and  chaos,  had  at  last 
gravitated  into  vast  masses  of  empire. 

On  our  Continent  there  was  but  one  power.  The  legacy  of  the 
great  "  Admiral  of  the  Four  Seas,"  its  domain  was  bounded  by 
those  four  oceans.  This  was  the  new  Rome.  The  "  Father  of 
Waters  "  was  its  Tiber,  and  on  his  banks  towered  the  palaces  and 
bastiles  of  the  Imperial  City.  One  will  was  law  ;  for  there  was  no 
Rome  without  Ctesar,  and  his  eagles  kept  vratch  from  mountain  to 
sea. 

Across  the  sea  there  were  but  three  empires.  The  "  Red  Cross 
Flag  "  that  for  near  ten  centuries  glanced  like  a  meteor  in  the  battle's 
front,  had  gone  down  in  the  conflict  and  was  seen  no  more  in  Europe  ; 
but  it  floated  over  a  far  south  land,  for  on  the  plains  of  Australia  the 
"  Nation  of  the  Lion  "  was  born  again. 

The  "  Bear  "  held  sway  as  of  old  in  the  east,  and  now  also  in  the 
south.  From  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps  the  Twin  Eagle  ruled  the 
nations  ;  while  from  the  Channel  to  the  Sahara,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Balkan  Mountains,  floated  the  standard  of  a  new  power. 
The  Roman,  the  Spaniard  and  the  Frank  stood  together  once  more 
at  the  Rhine  and  battled  with  the  Goth  and  the  Hun. 

But  now  there  came  a  strange  flag  into  Europe :  it  was  the 
standard  of  the  "Red  Dragon."  Its  followers  were  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea  for  numbers.  They  were  the  "  Kings  of  the  East "  for  whose 
coming  the  "  great  river  "  had  been  dried  up.  Asia  had  poured  out 
her  millions  into  Europe.  Christendom  swarmed  with  the  Pagan 
hordes,  and  Europe  was  a  sea  of  blood.  But  "  why  do  the  heathen 
rage  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing?  " 

There  came  a  flash  like  the  lightning,  and  a  blast  of  trumpets 
that  rung  far  above  the  vast  commotion  of  a  world  in  arms.  And 
the  full  diapason  of  a  choir,  like  that  when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  proclaimed  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord."  Then  fell  as  dead  those  who  through  these 
mighty  scenes  had  stood  in  their  places  by  the  Telegraph  and  the 
Printing-Press,  and  to  the  last  had  faithfully  recorded  all. 
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I  fainted  with  intensest  anguish.  A  hand  was  laid  upon  me  —  and 
I  awoke.  The  engine  had  ceased  its  work,  the  machinery  no  longer 
revolved.  The  glorious  sunshine  was  beaming  through  the  windows, 
and  church-bells  were  pealing  their  holy  chimes.  It  was  the  Sab- 
bath. The  last  man  on  leaving  work  had  aroused  me,  for  I  had 
been  dream. ng. 

T.  E.  D. 


The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

LORD    KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

"A   Chance   Agreement." 

S  Dick  Kearney  and  young  O'Shea  had  never  attained  any 
close  intimacy,  a  strange  sort  of  half-jealous}-,  inexplicable  as 
to  its  cause,  served  to  keep  them  apart :  it  was  by  mere  accident  that 
the  two  young  men  met  one  morning  after  breakfast  in  the  garden, 
and  on  Kearney's  offer  of  a  cigar,  the  few  words  that  followed  led  to 
a  conversation.  ^ 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  a  choice  Havanna,  like  one  of  Wal- 
pole's,"  said  Dick,  "but  you'll  perhaps  find  it  smokeable." 

"  I'm  not  difficult,"  said  the  other ;  "  and  as  to  Mr.  Walpole's 
tobacco,  I  don't  think  I  ever  tasted  it." 

'*  And  I,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  as  seldom  as  I  could  ;  I  mean,  only 
when  politeness  obliged  me." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  him  ?  "  said  Gorman,  shortly. 

"  I  ?  Far  from  it.  I  thought  him  a  consummate  puppy,  and  I  saw 
that  he  looked  down  on  us  as  inveterate  savages." 

"He  was  a  favorite  with  your  ladies,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  with  my  sister,  and  I  doubt  very  much  with  my 
cousin.     Did  _>'<?//  like  him  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  but  then  he  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  I  neither 
understand  nor  sympathise  with.  Whatever  /  know  of  life  is  associated 
with  downright  hard  work.  As  a  soldier  I  had  my  five  hours'  daily 
drill  and  the  care  of  my  equipments,  as  a  lieutenant  I  had  to  see  that 
my  men  kept  to  their  duty,  and  whenever  I  chanced  to  have  a  little 
leisure  I  could  not  give  it  up  to  ennui  or  consent  to  feel  bored  and 
wearied." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  to  groom  your  horse  and  clean 
your  arms  when  you  served  in  the  ranks  ?  " 
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"  Not  always.  As  a  cadet  I  had  a  soldier-servant,  what  we  call  a 
'  Bursche  ;'  but  there  were  periods  when  I  was  out  of  funds,  and 
barely  able  to  grope  my  way  to  the  next  quarter-day,  and  at  these 
times  I  had  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  obliged  to  draw  my  waist-belt 
pretty  tight  to  make  me  feel  I  had  eaten  enough.  A  Eursche  costs 
very  little,  but  I  could  not  spare  even  that  little." 

"Confoundedly  hard  that." 

"  All  my  own  fault.  By  a  little  care  and  foresight,  even  without 
thrift,  I  had  enough  to  live  as  well  as  I  ought  ;  but  a  reckless  dash  of 
the  old  spendthrift  blood  I  came  of  would  master  me  now  and  then, 
and  I'd  launch  out  into  some  extravagance  that  would  leave  me  penni- 
less for  months  after." 

"  I  believe  I  can  understand  that.  One  does  get  horribly  bored  bv 
the  monotony  of  a  well-to-do  existence  :  just  as  I  feel  my  life  here  — 
almost  insupportable." 

"  But  you  are  going  into  Parliament ;  you  are  going  to  be  a  great 
public  man." 

"  That  bubble  has  burst  already  ;  don't  you  know  what  happened  at 
Birr  ?  They  tore  down  all  Miller's  notices  and  mine,  they  !5mashed  our 
booths,  beat  our  voters  out  of  the  town,  and  placed  Donogan  —  the 
rebel  Donogan  —  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  the  head-centre  is  now 
M.P.  for  King's  County." 

"  And  has  he  a  right  to  sit  in  the  House  ?  " 

"There's  the  question.  The  matter  is  discussed  every  day  in  the 
newspapers,  and  there  are  as  many  for  as  against  him.  Some  aver 
that  the  popular  will  is  a  sovereign  edict  that  rises  above  all  eventuali- 
ties ;  others  assert  that  the  sentence  which  pronounces  a  man  a  felon 
declares  him  to  be  dead  in  law." 

"  And  which  side  do  you  incline  to  ?  " 

"  I  believe  in  the  latter  ;  he'll  not  be  permitted  to  take  his  seat.'' 

"You'll  have  another  chance,  then  ?" 

"  No  ;  I'll  venture  no  more.  Indeed,  but  for  this  same  man  Donogan, 
I  had  never  thought  of  it.  He  filled  my  head  with  ideas  of  a  great 
part  to  be  played  and  a  proud  place  to  be  occupied,  and  that,  even 
without  high  abilities,  a  man  of  a  strong  will,  a  iixed  resolve,  and  an 
honest  conscience,  might,  at  this  time,  do  great  things  for  Ireland." 

"  And  then  betrayed  you  ?  " 

"  No  such  thing ;  he  no  more  dreamed  of  Parliament  himself  than 
you  do  now.  He  knew  he  was  liable  to  the  law,  he  was  hiding  from 
the  police,  and  well  aware  that  there  was  a  price  upon  his  head." 

"  But  if  he  was  true  to  you,  why  did  he  not  refuse  this  honor  ?  why 
did  he  not  decline  to  be  elected  ? " 

"  They  never  gave  him  the  choice.  Don't  you  see  it  is  one  of  the 
strange  signs  of  the  strange  times  we  are  living  in  that  the  people  fix 
upon  certain  men  as  their  natural  leaders  and  compel  them  to  march 
in  the  van,  and  that  it  is  the  force  at  the  back  of  these  leaders  that, 
far  more  than  their  talents,  makes  them  formidable  in  public  life." 

"  I  only  follow  it  in  part.  I  scarcely  see  what  they  aim  at,  and  I 
do  not  know  if  they  see  it  more  clearly  themselves.  And  now,  what 
will  you  turn  to  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  could  tell  me." 
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"  About  as  blank  a  future  as  my  own  !  "  muttered  Gorman. 

"  Come,  come,  you  have  a  career :  you  are  a  lieutenant  of  lancers  ; 
in  time  you  will  be  a  captain,  and  eventually  a  colonel,  and  who 
knows  but  a  general  at  last,  with  heaven  knows  how  many  crosses 
and  medals  on  your  breast  ? " 

"Nothing  less  likely  —  the  day  is  gone  by  when  Englishmen  were 
advanced  to  places  of  high  honor  and  trust  in  the  Austrian  army. 
There  are  no  more  field-marshals  like  Nugent  than  major-generals 
like  O'Connell.  I  might  be  made  a  Drill-meister,  and  if  I  lived  long 
enough,  and  was  not  superannuated,  a  major ;  but  there  my  ambition 
must  cease." 

"  And  you  are  content  with  that  prospect  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  am  not.  I  go  back  to  it  with  something  little  short 
of  despair." 

"Why  go  back  then?" 

"  Tell  me  what  else  to  do  — tell  me  what  other  road  in  life  to  take 
—  show  me  even  one  alternative." 

The  silence  that  now  succeeded  lasted  several  minutes,  each  im- 
mersed in  his  own  thoughts,  and  each  doubtless  convinced  how  little 
presumption  he  had  to  advise  or  counsel  the  other. 

"Do  you  know,  O'Shea."  cried  Kearney,  "  I  used  to  fancy  that  this 
Austrian  life  of  yours  was  a  mere  caprice  —  that  you  took  '  a  cast,'  as 
we  call  it  in  the  hunting-field,  amongst  those  fellows  to  see  what  they 
were  like  and  what  sort  of  an  existence  was  theirs  —  but  that  being 
your  aunt's  heir,  and  with  a  snug  estate  that  must  one  day  come  to 
you,  it  was  a  mere  'lark'  and  not  to  be  continued  beyond  a  year  or 
two." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  never  presumed  to  think  I  should  be  my  aunt's 
heir  —  and  now  less  than  ever.  Do  you  know  that  even  the  small 
pension  she  has  allowed  me  hitherto  is  now  about  to  be  withdrawn 
and  I  shall  be  left  to  live  on  my  pay  t "  , 

"  How  much  does  that  mean  .-'  " 

"  A  few  pounds  more  or  less  than  you  pay  for  your  saddle-horse  at 
livery  at  Dycer's." 

"  You  don't  mean  that .''  " 

"  I  do  mean  it,  and  even  that  beggarly  pittance  is  stopped  when  I 
am  on  my  leave  ;  so  that  at  this  moment  my  whole  worldly  wealth  is 
here,"  and  he  look  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  loose  coin,  in  which 
a  few  gold  pieces  glittered  amidst  a  mass  of  discolored  and  smooth- 
looking  silver. 

"On  my  oath  I  believe  you  are  the  richer  man  of  the  two,"  cried 
Kearney,  "for  except  a  few  half-crowns  on  my  dressing-table,  and 
some  coppers,  I  don't  believe  I  am  master  of  a  coin  with  the  Queen's 
image." 

"  I  say,  Kearney,  what  a  horrible  take-in  we  should  prove  to  mothers 
with  daughters  to  marry  !  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  may  impose  upon  any  one  else  —  your 
tailor,  your  bootmaker,  even  the  horsey  gent  that  jobs  your  cabriolet, 
but  you'll  never  cheat  the  mamma  who  has  a  daughter  on  sale." 

Gorman  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  more  than  ordinary  irritability 
with  which  these  words  were  spoken,  and  charged  him  at  last  with 
having  uttered  a  personal  experience. 
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"  True,  after  all !  "  said  Dick,  half  indolently.  "  I  used  to  spoon  a 
pretty  girl  up  in  Dublin,  ride  with  her  when  I  could,  and  dance  with 
her  at  all  the  balls,  and  a  certain  chum  of  mine  —  a  Joe  Atlee  —  of 
whom  you  may  have  heard  —  undertook,  simply  by  a  series  of  artful 
rumors  as  to  my  future  prospects  —  now  extolling  me  as  a  man  of 
fortune  and  a  fine  estate,  to-morrow  exhibiting  me  as  a  mere  pretender 
with  a  mock  title  and  mock  income  —  to  determine  how  I  should  be 
treated  in  this  family,  and  he  would  say  to  me,  '  Dick,  you  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  dinner  on  Saturday  next ; '  or,  '  I  say,  old  fellow,  they're 
going  to  leave  you  out  of  that  pic-nic  at  Powles-court.  You'll  find 
the  Clanceys  rather  cold  at  your  next  meeting.'  " 

"And  he  would  be  right  in  his  guess?" 

"To  the  letter!  Ay,  and  I  shame  to  say  that  the  young  girl 
answered  the  signal  as  promptly  as  the  mother." 

"  I  hope  it  cured  you  of  your  passion  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  did.  When  you  begin  to  like  a  girl,  and  find 
that  she  has  regularly  installed  herself  in  a  corner  of  your  heart,  there 
is  scarcely  a  thing  she  can  do  you'll  not  discover  a  good  reason  for, 
and  even  when  your  ingenuity  fails,  go  and  pay  a  visit,  there  is  some 
artful  witchery  in  that  creation  you  have  built  up  about  her  —  for  I 
heartily  believe  most  of  us  are  merely  clothing  a  sort  of  la3^-figure  of 
loveliness  with  attributes  of  our  fancy  —  and  the  end  of  it  is,  w^e  are 
about  as  wise  about  our  idols  as  the  South  Sea  savages  in  their 
homage  to  the  gods  of  their  own  carving." 

"I  don't  think  that,"  said  Gorman,  sternly.  "I  could  no  more 
invent  the  fascination  that  charms  me  than  I  could  model  a  Venus  or 
an  Ariadne." 

"  I  see  where  your  mistake  lies.  You  do  all  this  and  never  know 
you  do  it.  Mind,  I  am  only  giving  you  Joe  Atlee's  theory  all  this 
time ;  for,  though  I  believe  in,  I  never  invented  it." 

"  And  who  is  Atlee  }  " 

"  A  chum  of  mine  —  a  clever  dog  enough  — •  who,  as  he  says  himself, 
takes  a  very  low  opinion  of  mankind,  and,  in  consequence,  finds  this 
a  capital  world  to  live  in." 

"  I  should  hate  the  fellow." 

"  Not  if  you  met  him.  He  can  be  very  companionable,  though  I 
never  saw  any  one  take  less  trouble  to  please.  He  is  popular  almost 
everywhere." 

"  I  know  I  should  hate  him." 

"  My  Cousin  Nina  thought  the  same,  and  declared  from  the  mere 
sight  of  his  photograph  that  he  was  false  and  treacherous,  and  heaven 
knows  what  else  besides,  and  now  she'll  not  suffer  a  word  in  his  dis- 
paragement. She  began  exactly  as  you  say  you  would,  by  a  strong 
prejudice  against  him.  I  remember  the  day  he  came  down  here  — 
her  manner  towards  him  was  more  than  distant — and  I  told  my 
sister  Kate  how  it  offended  me,  and  Kate  only  smiled  and  said,  '  Have 
a  little  patience,  Dick.'  " 

"  And  you  took  the  advice  ?     You  did  have  a  little  patience  ? " 

"Yes  ;  and  the  end  is,  they  are  firm  friends.  I'm  not  sure  they 
don't  correspond." 

"  Is  there  love  in  the  case  then  ?  "     . 
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"  That  is  what  I  cannot  make  out.  So  far  as  I  know  either  of  them, 
there  is  no  trustfulness  in  their  dispositions  ;  each  of  them  must  see 
into  the  nature  of  the  other.  I  have  heard  Joe  Atlee  say,  '  With  that 
woman  for  a  wife,  a  man  might  safely  bet  on  his  success  in  life.'  And 
she  herself  one  day  owned,  '  If  a  girl  was  obliged  to  marry  a  man 
without  sixpence,  she  might  take  Atlee.'  " 

"  So,  I  have  it,  they  will  be  man  and  wife  yet." 

"  Who  knows  !     Have  another  weed  ?  " 

Gorman  declined  the  offered  cigar,  and  again  a  pause  in  the  con- 
versation followed.  At  last  he  suddenly  said,  "  She  told  me  she 
thought  she  would  marry  Walpole." 

"  She  told  yoii  that  ?  How  did  it  come  about  to  make  jc;//  such  a 
confidence  .'' " 

"Just  this  way.  I  was  getting  a  little  —  not  spooney — but  atten- 
tive, and  rather  liked  hanging  after  her,  and  in  one  of  our  walks  in  the 
wood — and  there  was  no  flirting  at  the  time  between  us  —  she 
suddenly  said,  'I  don't  think  you  are  half  a  bad  fellow,  lieutenant.' 
'  Thanks  for  the  compliment,'  said  I,  coldly.  She  never  heeded  my 
remark,  but  went  on.  '  I  mean,  in  fact,  that  if  you  had  something  to 
live  for,  and  somebody  to  care  about,  there  is  just  the  sort  of  stuff  in 
you  to  make  you  equal  to  both.'  Not  exactly  knowing  what  I  said, 
and  half,  only  half  in  earnest,  I  answered,  '  Why  can  I  not  have  one 
to  care  for? ' — and  I  looked  tenderly  into  her  eyes  as  I  spoke.  She 
did  not  wince  under  my  glance.  Her  face  was  calm  and  her  color 
did  not  change,  and  she  was  full  a  minute  before  she  said,  with  a  faint 
sigh,  '  I  suppose  I  shall  marry  Cecil  Walpole.'  '  Do  you  mean,'  said  I, 
'against  your  will?'  'Who  told  you  I  had  a  will,  Sir?'  said  she, 
haughtily  ;  '  or  that  if  I  had,  I  should  now  be  walking  here  in  this 
wood  alone  with  you  ?  No,  no,'  added  she  hurriedly,  '  you  cannot  un- 
derstand me.  There  is  nothing  to  be  offended  at.  Go  and  gather 
me  some  of  those  wild  flowers,  and  we'll  talk  of  something  else.'  " 

"  How  like  her  !  how  like  her  !  "  said  Dick,  and  then  looked  sad  and 
pondered.  "I  was  very  near  falling  in  love  with  her  myself,"  said 
he,  after  a  considerable  pause. 

"  She  has  a  way  of  curing  a  man  if  he  should  get  into  such  an 
indiscretion,"  muttered  Gorman,  and  there  was  bitterness  in  his  voice 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Listen  !  listen  to  that !  "  and  from  the  open  window  of  the  house 
there  came  the  prolonged  cadence  of  a  full  sweet  voice,  as  Nina  was 
singing  an  Irish  ballad  air.  "  That's  for  my  father  !  '  Kathleen  Ma- 
vourneen '  is  one  of  his  favorites,  and  she  can  make  him  cry  over  it." 

"  I'm  not  very  soft-hearted,"  muttered  Gorman,  "  but  she  gave  me  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  throat,  like  choking,  the  other  day,  that  I  vowed 
to  myself  I'd  never  listen  to  that  song  again." 

"It  is  not  her  voice — it  is  not  the  music  —  there  is  some  witchery 
in  the  woman  herself  that  does  it,"  cried  Dick,  almost  fiercely. 
"  Take  a  walk  with  her  in  the  wood,  saunter  down  one  of  these  alleys  in 
the  garden,and  I'll  be  shot  if  your  heart  will  not  begin  to  beat  in 
another  fashion,  and  your  brain  to  weave  all  sorts  of  bright  fancies,  in 
which  she  will  form  the  chief  figure  ;  and  though  you'll  be  half  inclined 
to  declare  your  love,  and  swear  that  you  cannot  live  without  her,  some 
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terror  will  tell  you  not  to  break  the  spell  of  your  delight,  but  to  go  on 
walking  there  at  her  side,  and  hearing  her  words  just  as  though  that 
ecstacy  could  last  for  ever." 

"  I  suspect  you  are  in  love  with  her,"  said  O'Shea  drily. 

"  Not  now,  not  now :  and  I'll  take  care  not  to  have  a  relapse," 
said  he,  gravely. 

"  How  do  you  mean  to  manage  that  ?  " 

"  The  only  one  way  it  is  possible  —  not  to  see  her,  nor  to  hear  her 
—  not  to  live  in  the  same  land  with  her.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  to  Australia.  I  don't  well  know  what  to  do  when  I  get  there  ;  but 
whatever  it  be,  and  whatever  it  cost  me  to  bear,  I  shall  meet  it  without 
shrinking,  for  there  will  be  no  old  associates  to  look  on  and  remark 
upon  my  shabby  clothes  and  broken  boots." 

"  What  will  the  passage  cost  you .'' "  asked  Gorman,  eagerly. 

"  I  have  ascertained  that  for  about  fifty  pounds  I  can  land  myself  in 
Melbourne,  and  if  I  have  a  ten-pound  note  after,  it  is  as  much  as  I 
mean  to  provide." 

"  If  I  can  raise  the  money  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  O'Shea. 

"  Will  you  .''  is  this  serious  ?  is  it  a  promise  ?  " 

"I  pledge  my  word  on  it.  I'll  go  over  to  the  Barn  to-day  and  see 
my  aunt.  I  thought  up  to  this  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  go  there, 
but  I  will  now.  It  is  for  the  last  time  in  my  life,  and  I  must  say  good- 
bye, whether  she  helps  me  or  not." 

"You'll  scarcely  like  to  ask  her  for  money,"  said  Dick. 

"Scarcely, —  at  all  events  I'll  see  her,  and  I'll  tell  her  that  I'm 
going  away,  with  no  other  thought  in  my  mind  than  of  all  the  love  and 
affection  she  had  for  me,  worse  luck  mine  that  I  have  not  got  them 
still." 

"Shall  I  walk  over  with ?  would  you  rather  be  alone  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so  ;  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  alone." 

"  Let  us  meet  then  on  this  spot  to-morrow  and  decide  what  is  to  be 
done." 

"  Agreed  !  "  cried  O'Shea,  and  with  a  warm  shake-hands  to  ratify 
the  pledge,  they  parted  ;  Dick  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  garden, 
while  O'Shea  turned  towards  the  house. 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

"A  Scrape." 

We  have  all  of  us  felt  how  depressing  is  the  sensation  felt  in  a  family 
circle  in  the  first  meeting  after  the  departure  of  their  guests.  The 
friends  who  have  been  staying  some  time  in  your  house  not  only  bring 
to  the  common  stock  their  share  of  pleasant  converse  and  companion- 
ship, but,  in  the  quality  of  strangers,  they  exact  a  certain  amount  of 
effort  for  their  amusement  which  is  better  for  him  who  gives  than  for 
the  recipient,  and  they  impose  that  small  reserve  which  excludes  the 
purely  personal  inconveniences  and  contrarieties  which  unhappily 
in  strictly  family  intercourse  have  no  small  space  allotted  them. for 
discussion. 

It  is'  but  right  to  say  that  they  who  benefit  most  by,  and  mo-at  gjate- 
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fully  acknowledge,  this  boon  of  the  visitors,  are  the  young.  The 
elders,  sometimes  more  disposed  to  indolence  than  effort,  sometimes 
irritable  at  the  check  essentially  put  upon  many  little  egotisms  of 
daily  use,  and  oftener  than  either  perhaps,  glad  to  get  back  to  the  old 
groove  of  home  discussion,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  strangers  : 
the  elders,  I  say,  are  now  and  then  given  to  express  a  most  ungracious 
gratitude  for  being  once  again  to  themselves,  and  free  to  be  as  con- 
fidential, and  outspoken,  and  disagreeable  as  their  hearts  desire. 

The  dinner  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  on  the  day  I  speak  of  consisted 
solely  of  the  Kearney  family,  and  except  in  the  person  of  the  old  man 
himself,  no  trace  of  pleasantry  could  be  detected.  Kate  had  her  own 
share  of  anxieties.  A  number  of  notices  had  been  served  by  re- 
fractory tenants  for  demands  they  were  about  to  prefer  for  improve- 
ments, under  the  new  land  act.  The  passion  for  litigation,  so  dear  to 
the  Irish  peasant's  heart  —  that  sense  of  having  something  to  be 
quibbled  for,  so  exciting  to  the  imaginative  nature  of  the  Celt  —  had 
taken  possession  of  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate  ;  and  even  the  well- 
to-do  and  the  satisfied  were  now  bestirring  themselves  to  think  if  they 
had  not  some  grievance  to  be  turned  into  profit,  and  some  possible 
hardship  to  be  discounted  into  an  abatement. 

Dick  Kearney,  entirely  pre-occupied  by  the  thought  of  his  intended 
journey,  already  began  to  feel  that  the  things  of  home  touched  him 
no  longer,  A  few  months  more  and  he  should  be  far  away  from 
Ireland  and  her  interests  ;  and  why  should  he  harass  himself  about 
the  contests  of  party  or  the  balance  of  factions  which  never  again 
could  have  any  bearing  on  his  future  life .''  His  whole  thought  was 
what  arrangement  he  could  make  with  his  father  by  which,  for  a  little 
present  assistance,  he  might  surrender  all  his  right  on  the  entail  and 
give  up  Kilgobbin  forever. 

As  for  Nina,  her  complexities  were  too  many  and  too  much  inter- 
woven for  our  investigation,  and  there  were  thoughts  of^  all  the  various 
persons  she  had  met  in  Ireland,  mingled  with  scenes  of  the  past,  and, 
more  strangely  still,  the  people  placed  in  situations  and  connections 
which  by  no  likelihood  should  they  ever  have  occupied.  The  thought 
that  the  little  comedy  of  every-day  life,  which  she  relished  immensely, 
was  now  to  cease  for  lack  of  actors,  made  her  serious  —  almost  sad  — 
and  she  seldom  spoke  during  the  meal. 

At  Lord  Kilgobbin's  request  that  they  would  not  leave  him  to  take 
his  wine  alone,  they  drew  their  chairs  round  the  dining-room  fire  ;  but, 
except  the  bright  glow  of  the  ruddy  turf  and  the  pleasant  look  of  the 
old  man  himself,  there  was  little  that  smacked  of  the  agreeable  fireside. 

"What  has  come  over  you  girls  this  evening?"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Are  you  in  love,  or  has  the  man  that  ought  to  be  in  love  with  either 
of  you  discovered  it  was  only  a  mistake  he  was  making .-" "' 

"  Ask  Nina,  Sir,"  said  Kate,  gravely. 

*'  Perhaps  you  are  right,  uncle,"  said  Nina  dreamily. 

"  In  which  of  my  guesses  —  the  first  or  the  last?  " 

**  Don't  puzzle  me.  Sir,  for  I  have  no  head  for  a  subtle  distinction. 
I  only  meant  to  say  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  in  love  without  mistakes. 
You  mistake  realities  and  traits  for  something  not  a  bit  like  them, 
and  you  mistake  yourself  by  imagining  that  you  mind  them." 
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"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Very  likely  not,  Sir.     I  do  not  know  if  I  had  a  meaning  that  I 
could  explain." 

"  Nina  wants  to  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  the  right  man  has  not  come 
forward  yet,  and  she  does  not  know  whether  she'll  keep  the  place 
open  in  her  heart  for  hfti  any  longer,"  said  Dick,  with  a  half  malicious 
glance. 

"  That  terrible  Cousin  Dick !  nothing  escapes  him,"  said  Nina, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Is  there  any  more  in  the  newspapers  about  that  scandal  of  the 
Government?"  cried  the  old  man,  turning  to  Kate.  "Is  there  not 
going  to  be  some  inquiry  as  to  whether  his  Excellency  wrote  to  the 
Fenians  ? " 

"  There  are  a  few  words  here,  papa,"  cried  Kate,  opening  the 
paper.  "  In  reply  to  the  question  of  Sir  Barnes  Malone  as  to  the 
late  communications  alleged  to  have  passed  between  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Government  and  the  Head-Centre  of  the  Fenians,  the  Right 
Honorable  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  said,  '  That  the  question 
would  be  more  properly  addressed  to  the  noble  lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  was  not  then  in  the  House.  Meanwhile,  Sir,'  continued 
he,  '  I  will  take  on  myself  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  in  this,  as 
in  a  variety  of  other  cases,  the  zeal  of  party  has  greatly  outstripped 
the  discretion  that  should  govern  political  warfare.  The  exceptional 
state  of  a  nation,  in  which  the  administration  of  justice  mainly  de- 
pends on  those  aids  which  a  rigid  morality  might  disparage  ;  the 
social  state  of  a  people  whose  integrity  calls  for  the  application  of 
means  the  most  certain  to  disseminate  distrust  and  disunion,  are  facts 
which  constitute  reasons  for  political  action  that,  however  assailable 
in  the  mere  abstract,  the  mind  of  statesmanlike  form  will  at  once 
accept  as  solid  and  effective,  and  to  reject  which  would  only  show 
that,  in  overlooking  the  consequences  of  sentiment,  a  man  can  ignore 
the  most  vital  interests  of  his  country.' " 

"Does  he  say  that  they  wrote  to  Donogan  ? "   cried   Kilgobbin, 
whose  patience  had  been  sorely  pushed  by  the  Premier's  exordium. 
"  Let  me  read  on,  papa." 

"  Skip  all  that,  and  get  down  to  a  simple  question  and  answer,  Kitty  ; 
don't  read  the  long  sentences." 

"  This  is  how  he  winds  up,  papa.  *  I  trust  I  have  now,  Sir,  sat- 
isfied the  House  that  there  are  abundant  reasons  why  this  corres- 
pondence should  not  be  produced  on  the  table,  while  I  have  further 
justified  my  noble  friend  for  a  course  of  action  in  which  the  humanity 
of  the  man  takes  no  lustre  from  the  glory  of  the  statesman  ' — then 
there  are  some  words  in  Latin — 'and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  re- 
sumed his  seat  amidst  loud  cheers,  in  which  some  of  the  Opposition 
were  heard  to  join.' " 

"  I  want  to  be  told,  after  all,  did  they  write  the  letter  to  say  Dono- 
gan was  to  be  let  escape  ?  " 

"  Would  it  have  been  a  great  crime,  uncle  ? "  said  Nina  artlessly. 
"  I'm  not  going  into  that ;  I'm  only  asking  what  the  people  over 
us  say  is  the  best  way  to  govern  us.     I'd  like  to  know,  once  for  all, 
what  was  wrong  and  what  was  right  in  Ireland." 
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"  Has  not  the  Premier  just  told  you,  Sir,"  replied  Nina,  "  that  it  is 
always  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  everywhere  else  ? " 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  it  anyhow !  "  cried  Dick,  who,  though  not 
intending  it  before,  now  was  carried  away  by  a  momentary  gust  of 
passion  to  make  the  avowal. 

"  Have  you  been  in  the  Cabinet  all  this  4(ime,  then,  without  our 
knowing  it  ?  "  asked  Nina  archly. 

"  It  is  not  of  the  Cabinet  I  was  speaking,  mademoiselle  ;  it  was 
of  the  country."     And  he  answered  haughtily. 

"  And  where  would  you  go,  Dick,  and  find  better?  "  said  Kate. 

*'  Anywhere.  I  should  find  better  in  America,  in  Canada,  in  the 
Far  West,  in  New  Zealand  ;  but  I  mean  to  try  in  Australia." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  when  you  get  there  ? "  asked  Kilgobbin, 
with  a  grim  humor  in  his  look. 

"  Do  tell  me,  Cousin  Dick,  for  who  knows  that  it  might  not  suit  me 
also  ? " 

Young  Kearney  filled  his  glass  and  drained  it  without  speaking. 
At  last  he  said,  "  It  will  be  for  you.  Sir,  to  say  if  I  make  the  trial.  It 
is  clear  enough  I  have  no  course  open  to  me  here.  For  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  indeed  for  anything  you  like  to  give  me,  you  get  rid 
of  me  for  ever.  It  will  be  the  one  piece  of  economy  my  whole  life 
comprises." 

"  Stay  at  home,  Dick,  and  give  to  your  own  country  the  energy  you 
are  willing  to  bestow  on  a  strange  land,"  said  Kate. 

"And  labor  side  by  side  with  the  peasant  I  have  looked  down  upon 
since  I  was  able  to  walk  ?  " 

"Don't  look  down  upon  him,  then  —  do  it  no  longer.  If  you 
would  treat  the  first  stranger  you  met  in  the  bush  as  your  equal,  begin 
the  Christian  practice  in  your  own  country." 

"But  he  needn't  do  that  at  all,"  broke  in  the  old  man.  •' If  he 
would  take  to  strong  shoes  and  early  rising  here  at  Kilgobbin,  he 
need  never  go  to  Geelong  for  a  living.  Your  great-grandfathers 
lived  here  for  centuries,  and  the  old  house  that  sheltered  them  is  still 
standing." 

"What  should  I  stay  for ?"     He  had  got  thus  far  when  his 

eyes  met  Nina's,  and  he  stopped  and  hesitated,  and,  as  a  deep  blush 
covered  his  face,  faltered  out,  "Gorman  O'Shea  says  he  is  ready  to 
go  with  me  ;  and  two  fellows  with  less  to  detain  them  in  their  own 
country  would  be  hard  to  find." 

"O'Shea  will  do  well  enough,"  said  the  old  man;  "he  was  not 
brought  up  to  kid-leather  boots  and  silk  linings  in  his  great-coat. 
There's  stuff  in  him,  and  if  it  comes  to  sleeping  under  a  haystack  or 
dining  on  a  red-herring,  he'll  not  rise  up  with  rheumatism  or  heart- 
burn. And  what's  better  than  all,  he'll  not  think  himself  a  hero  be- 
cause he  mends  his  own  boots  or  lights  his  own  kitchen-fire." 

"  A  letter  for  your  honor,"  said  the  servant,  entering  with  a  very 
informal-looking  note  on  coarse  paper,  and  fastened  with  a  wafer. 
"The  gossoon.  Sir,  is  waiting  for  an  answer;  he  run  every  mile  from 
Moate." 

"  Read  it,  Kitty,"  said  the  old  man,  not  heeding  the  servant's  com- 
ment. 
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"  It  is  dated  '  Moate  Jail,  7  o'clock,'  "  said  Kitty,  as  she  read  : 
"  '  Dear  Sir, —  I  have  got  into  a  stupid  scrape,  and  have  been  com- 
mitted to  jail.  Will  you  come,  or  send  some  one  to  bail  me  out? 
The  thing  is  a  mere  trifle,  but  the  "  being  locked  up  "  is  very  hard  to 
bear.     Yours  always,  G.  O'Shea.'  " 

"  Is  this  more  Fenian  work  ?  "  cried  Kilgobbin. 

"I'm  certain  it  is  not,  Sir,"  said  Dick.  "Gorman  O'Shea  has  no 
liking  for  them,  nor  is  he  the  man  to  sympathise  with  what  he  owns 
he  cannot  understand.     It  is  a  mere  accidental  row." 

"  At  all  events  we  must  see  to  set  him  at  liberty.  Order  the  gig, 
Dick,  and  while  they  are  putting  on  the  harness  I'll  finish  this  decanter 
of  port.  If  it  wasn't  that  we're  getting  retired  shopkeepers  on  the 
bench  we'd  not  see  an  O'Shea  sent  to  prison  like  a  gossoon  that  stole 
a  bunch  of  turnips." 

"  What  has  he  been  doing,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  Nina,  as  she  drew  her 
arm  within  Kate's  and  left  the  room. 

"  Some  loud  talk  in  the  bar-parlor,  perhaps,"  was  Kate's  reply,  and 
the  toss  of  her  head  as  she  said  it  implied  more  even  than  the  words. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 
"How   IT   Befell." 

While  Lord  Kilgobbin  and  his  son  are  plodding  along  towards 
Moate  with  a  horse  not  long  released  from  the  harrow,  and  over  a 
road  which  the  late  rains  had  sorely  damaged,  the  moment  is  not  in- 
opportune to  explain  the  nature  of  the  incident,  small  enough  in  its 
way,  that  called  on  them  for  this  journey  at  nightfall.  It  befell  that 
when  Miss  Betty,  indignant  at  her  nephew's  defection,  and  outraged 
that  he  should  descend  to  call  at  Kilgobbin,  determined  to  cast  him 
off  for  ever,  she  also  resolved  upon  a  project  over  which  she  had 
long  meditated,  and  to  which  the  conversation  at  her  late  dinner 
greatly  predisposed  her. 

The  growing  unfertility  of  the  land,  the  sturdy  rejection  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  manifested  in  so  many  ways  by  the  people, 
had  led  Miss  O'Shea  to  speculate  more  on  the  insecurity  of  landed 
property  in  Ireland  than  all  the  long  list  of  outrages  scheduled  at 
Assizes,  or  all  the  burning  haggards  that  ever  flared  in  a  wintry  sky. 
Her  notion  was  to  retire  into  some  religious  sisterhood,  and  away 
from  life  and  its  cares,  to  pass  her  remaining  years  in  holy  medita- 
tion and  piety.  She  would  have  liked  to  have  sold  her  estate  and 
endowed  some  house  or  convent  with  the  proceeds,  but  there  were 
certain  legal  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way,  and  her  law-agent, 
McKeown,  must  be  seen  and  conferred  with  about  these. 

Her  moods  of  passion  were  usually  so  very  violent  that  she  would 
stop  at  nothing,  and  in  the  torrent  of  her  anger  she  would  decide  on 
a  course  of  action  which  would  color  a  whole  life-time.  On  the 
present  occasion  her  first  step  was  to  write  and  acquaint  McKeown 
that  she  would  be  at  Moodie's  Hotel,  Dominick  Street,  the  same 
evening,  and  begged  he  might  call  there  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  as 
her  business  with  him  was  pressing.     Her  next  care  was  to  let  the 
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house  and  lands  of  O'Shea  Barn  to  Peter  Gill  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  at  a  rent  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  the  said  Gill  binding  him- 
self to  maintain  the  gardens,  the  shrubberies,  and  all  the  ornamental 
plantings  in  their  accustomed  order  and  condition.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
treme moderation  of  the  rent  was  to  be  recompensed  by  the  large 
space  allotted  to  unprofitable  land  and  the  great  care  he  was  pledged 
to  exercise  in  its  preservation  ;  and  while  nominally  the  tenant,  so 
manifold  were  the  obligations  imposed  on  him,  he  was  in  reality  very 
little  other  than  the  care-taker  of  O'Shea  Barn  and  its  dependen- 
cies. No  fences  were  to  be  altered  or  boundaries  changed.  All  the 
copses  of  young  timber  were  to  be  carefully  protected  by  palings  as 
heretofore  ;  and  even  the  ornamental  cattle  —  the  short-horns  and  the 
Alderneys,  and  a  few  favorite  "  Kerries  " —  were  to  be  kept  on  the 
allotted  paddocks  ;  and  to  old  Katloo  herself  was  allotted  a  loose 
box,  with  a  small  field  attached  to  it,  where  she  might  saunter  at  will 
and  ruminate  over  the  less  happy  quadrupeds  that  had  to  work  for 
their  subsistence. 

Now,  though  Miss  Betty,  in  the  full  torrent  of  her  anger,  had  that 
much  of  method  in  her  madness  to  remember  the  various  details 
whose  interests  were  the  business  of  her  daily  life,  and  so  far  made 
provision  for  the  future  of  her  pet  cows  and  horses  and  dogs  and 
guinea-fowls,  so  that  if  she  should  ever  resolve  to  return  she  should 
find  all  as  she  had  left  it  —  the  short  paper  of  agreement  by  which 
she  accepted  Gill  as  her  tenant  was  drawn  up  by  her  own  hand,  un- 
aided by  a  lawyer,  and,  whether  from  the  intemperate  haste  of  the 
moment  or  an  unbounded  confidence  in  Gill's  honesty  and  fidelity,  was 
not  only  carelessly  expressed,  but  worded  in  a  way  that  implied  how 
her  trustfulness  exonerated  her  from  anything  beyond  the  expression 
of  what  she  wished  for  and  what  she  believed  her  tenant  would 
strictly  perform.  Gill's  repeated  phrase  of  "Whatever  her  honor's 
ladyship  liked  "  had  followed  every  sentence  as  she  read  the  docu- 
ment aloud  to  him,  and  the  only  real  puzzle  she  had  was  to  explain 
to  the  poor  man's  simple  comprehension  that  she  was  not  making  a 
hard  bargain  with  him,  but  treating  him  handsomely  and  in  all  confi- 
dence. 

Shrewd  and  sharp  as  the  old  lady  was,  versed  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  long  trained  to  suspect  a  certain  air  of  dulness  by  which, 
when  asking  the  explanation  of  a  point,  they  watch  with  a  native 
casuistry  to  see  what  flaw  or  chink  may  open  an  equivocal  meaning 
or  intention  —  she  was  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  simple  and  un- 
reasoning concurrence  this  humble  man  gave  to  every  proviso,  and 
the  hearty  assurance  he  always  gave  "  that  her  honor  knew  what  was 
best :  God  reward  and  keep  her  long  in  the  way  to  do  it !  " — with  all 
this.  Miss  O'Shea  had  not  accomplished  the  first  stage  of  her  journey 
to  Dublin,  when  Peter  Gill  was  seated  in  the  office  of  Pat  McEvoy, 
the  attorney  at  Moate  —  a  smart  practitioner,  who  had  done  more  to 
foster  litigation  between  tenant  and  landlord  than  all  the  "  grievances  " 
that  ever  were  placarded  by  the  press. 

"When  did  you  get  this,  Peter.?"  said  the  attorney,  as  he  looked 
about,  unable  to  find  a  date. 

"This  morning.  Sir,  just  before  she  started." 
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"  You'll  have  to  come  before  the  magistrate  and  make  an  oath  of 
the  date,  and,  by  my  conscience,  it's  worth  the  trouble  !  " 

"Why,  Sir,  what's  in  it?  "  cried  Peter  eagerly. 

"  I'm  no  lawyer  if  she  hasn't  given  you  a  clear  possession  of  the 
place,  subject  to  certain  trusts  ;  and  even  for  the  non-performance  of 
these  there  is  no  penalty  attached.  When  Councillor  Holmes  comes 
down  at  the  assize,  I'll  lay  a  case  before  him,  and  I'll  wager  a  trifle, 
Peter,  you  will  turn  out  to  be  an  estated  gentleman." 

"  Blood  alive  !  "  was  all  Peter  could  utter. 

Though  the  conversation  that  ensued  occupied  more  than  an  hour, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  repeat  what  occurred,  nor  state 
more  than  the  fact  that  Peter  went  home  fully  assured  that  if  O'Shea 
Barn  was  not  his  own  indisputably,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  dispos- 
sess him,  and  that  at  all  events  the  occupation  was  secure  to  him 
for  the  present.  The  importance  that  the  law  always  attaches  to  pos- 
session Mr.  McEvoy  took  care  to  impress  on  Gill's  mind,  and  he 
fully  convinced  him  that  a  forcible  seizure  of  the  premises  was  far 
more  to  be  apprehended  than  the  slower  process  of  a  suit  and  a 
verdict. 

It  was  about  the  third  week  after  this  opinion  had  been  given,  when 
young  O'Shea  walked  over  from  Kilgobbin  Castle  to  the  Barn,  intend- 
ing to  see  his  aunt  and  take  his  farewell  of  her. 

Though  he  had  steeled  his  heart  against  the  emotions  such  a  leave- 
taking  was  likely  to  evoke,  he  was  in  nowise  prepared  for  the  feelings 
the  old  place  itself  would  call  up  ;  and  as  he  opened  a  little  wicket 
that  led  by  a  shrubbery  walk  to  the  cottage,  he  was  glad  to  throw 
himself  on  the  first  seat  he  could  find  and  wait  till  his  heart  could 
beat  more  measuredly.  What  a  strange  thing  was  life! — at  least  that 
conventional  life  we  make  for  ourselves — was  his  thought  now. 
"  Here  am  I  ready  to  cross  the  globe,  to  be  the  servant,  the  laborer 
of  some  rude  settler  in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  and  yet  I  cannot  be 
the  herdsman  here,  and  tend  the  cattle  in  the  scenes  that  I  love,  where 
every  tree,  every  bush,  every  shady  nook,  and  every  running  stream  is 
dear  to  me.  I  cannot  serve  my  own  kith  and  kin,  but  must  seek  my 
bread  from  the  stranger !  This  is  our  glorious  civilisation.  I  should 
like  to  hear  in  what  consists  its  marvellous  advantage." 

And  then  he  began  to  think  of  those  men  of  whom  he  had  often 
heard  —  gentlemen  and  men  of  refinement  —  who  had  gone  out  to 
Australia,  and  who,  in  all  the  drudgery  of  daily  labor  —  herding 
cattle  on  the  plains  or  conducting  droves  of  horses  long  miles  of  way 
—  still  managed  to  retain  the  habits  of  their  better  days,  and  by  the 
instinct  of  the  breeding  which  had  become  a  nature,  to  keep  intact 
in  their  hearts  the  thoughts  and  the  sympathies  and  the  affections  that 
made  them  gentlemen. 

"  If  my  dear  aunt  only  knew  me  as  I  know  myself,  she  would  let 
me  stay  here  and  serve  her  as  the  humblest  laborer  on  her  land.  I 
can  see  no  indignity  in  being  poor  and  faring  hardly.  I  have  known 
coarse  food  and  coarse  clothing,  and  I  never  found  that  they  either 
damped  my  courage  or  soured  my  temper." 

It  might  not  seem  exactly  the  appropriate  moment  to  have  be- 
thought him  of  the  solace  of  companionship  in  such  poverty,   but 
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somehow  his  thoughts  did  take  that  flight,  and,  unwarrantable  as  was 
the  notion,  he  fancied  himself  returning  at  nightfall  to  his  lowly  cabin, 
and  a  certain  girlish  figure,  whom  our  reader  knows  as  Kate  Kearney, 
standing  watching  for  his  coming. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen  about  as  he  approached  the  house. 
The  hall-door,  however,  lay  open.  He  entered  and  passed  on  to  the 
little  breakfast-parlor  on  the  left.  The  furniture  was  the  same  as 
before,  but  a  coarse  fustian  jacket  was  thrown  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
and  a  clay  pipe  and  a  paper  of  tobacco  stood  on  the  table.  While  he 
was  examining  these  objects  with  some  attention,  a  very  ragged  urchin, 
of  some  ten  or  eleven  years,  entered  the  room  with  a  furtive  step  and 
stood  watching  him.  From  this  fellow  all  that  he  could  hear  was  that 
Miss  Betty  was  gone  away,  and  that  Peter  was  at  the  Kilbeggan 
Market ;  and  though  he  tried  various  questions,  no  other  answers  than 
these  were  to  be  obtained.  Gorman  now  tried  to  see  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  library,  but  these,  as  well  as  the  dining-room,  were  all 
locked.  He  next  essayed  the  bed-rooms,  but  with  the  same  unsuccess. 
At  length  he  turned  to  his  own  well-known  corner  —  the  well-remem- 
bered little  "green  room  " — which  he  loved  to  think  his  own.  This, 
too,  was  locked,  but  Gorman  remembered  that  by  pressing  the  door 
underneath  with  his  walking-stick  he  could  lift  the  bolt  from  the  old- 
fashioned  receptacle  that  held  it  and  open  the  door.  Curious  to  have 
a  last  look  at  a  spot  dear  by  so  many  memories,  he  tried  the  old 
artifice  and  succeeded. 

He  had  still  on  his  watch-chain  the  little  key  of  an  old  marquetrie 
cabinet  where  he  was  wont  to  write,  and  now  he  was  determined  to 
write  a  last  letter  to  his  aunt  from  the  old  spot,  and  send  her  his  good- 
bye from  the  very  corner  where  he  had  often  come  to  wish  her  "good- 
night." 

He  opened  the  window  and  walked  out  on  the  little  wooden  balcony, 
from  which  the  view  extended  over  the  lawn  and  the  broad  belt  of 
wood  that  fenced  the  demesne.  The  Sliebh  Bloom  Mountain  shone 
in  the  distance,  and  in  the  calm  of  an  evening  sunlight  the  whole 
picture  had  something  in  its  silence  and  peacefulness  of  almost 
rapturous  charm. 

Who  is  there  amongst  us  that  has  not  felt,  in  walking  through  the 
room  of  some  uninhabited  house,  with  every  appliance  of  human 
comfort  strewn  about,  ease  and  luxury  within,  wavy  trees  and  sloping 
lawn  or  eddying  waters  without  —  who,  in  seeing  all  these,  has  not 
questioned  himself  as  to  why  this  should  be  deserted.''  and  why  is 
there  none  to  taste  and  feel  all  the  blessedness  of  such  a  lot  as  life 
here  should  off'er.''  Is  not  the  world  full  of  these  places  .''  is  not  the 
puzzle  of  this  query  of  all  lands  and  of  all  peoples?  That  ever- 
present  delusion  of  what  we  should  do  —  what  be  if  we  were  aught 
other  than  ourselves  —  how  happy,  how  contented,  how  unrepining, 
and  how  good  —  ay,  even  our  moral  nature  comes  into  the  compact 
—  this  delusion,  I  say,  besets  most  of  us  through  life,  and  we  never 
weary  of  believing  how  cruelly  fate  has  treated  us,  and  how  unjust 
destiny  has  been  to  a  variety  of  good  gifts  and  graces  which  are 
doomed  to  die  unrecognised  and  unrequited. 

I  will  not  go  to  the  length  of  saying  that  Gorman  O'Shea's  refiec- 
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tions  went  thus  far,  though  they  did  go  to  the  extent  of  wondering 
why  his  aunt  had  left  this  lovely  spot,  and  asking  himself  again  and 
again  where  she  could  possibly  have  found  anything  to  replace  it. 

"  My  dearest  aunt,"  wrote  he,  "  in  my  own  old  room  at  the  dear  old 
desk,  and  on  the  spot  knitted  to  my  heart  by  happiest  memories,  I  sit 
down  to  send  you  my  last  good-bye  ere  I  leave  Ireland  forever. 

''  It  is  in  no  mood  of  passing  fretfulness  or  impatience  that  I  resolve 
to  ^o  and  seek  my  fortune  in  Australia.  As  I  feel  now,  believing  you 
are  displeased  with  me,  I  have  no  heart  to  go  further  into  the  question 
of  my  own  selfish  interests,  nor  say  why  I  resolve  to  give  up  soldiering, 
and  why  I  turn  to  a  new  existence.  Had  I  been  to  you  what  I  have 
hitherto  been,  had  I  the  assurance  that  I  possessed  the  old  claim  on 
your  love  which  made  me  regard  you  as  a  dear  mother,  I  should  tell 
you  of  every  step  that  has  led  me  to  this  determination,  and  how  care- 
fully and  anxiously  I  tried  to  study  what  might  be  the  turning-point  of 
my  life." 

When  he  had  written  thus  far  and  his  eyes  had  already  grown 
glassy  with  the  tears  which  would  force  their  way  across  them,  a 
heavy  foot  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  the  door  was  burst  rudely  open, 
and  Peter  Gill  stood  before  him. 

No  longer,  however,  the  old  peasant  in  shabby  clothes  and  with  his 
look  half-shy,  half-sycophant,  but  vulgarly  dressed  in  broadcloth  and 
bright  buttons,  a  tall  hat  on  his  head  and  a  crimson  cravat  round 
his  neck.  His  face  was  flushed  and  his  eyes  flashing  and  insolent,  so 
that  O'Shea  only  feebly  recognised  him  by  his  voice. 

"You  thought  you'd  be  too  quick  for  me,  young  man,"  said  the 
fellow,  and  the  voice  in  its  thickness  showed  he  had  been  drinking, 
"  and  that  you  would  do  your  bit  of  writing  there  before  I'd  be  back, 
but  I  was  up  to  you." 

"I  really  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  cried  O'Shea,  rising;  "and 
as  it  is  only  too  plain  you  have  been  drinking,  I  do  not  care  to  ask 
you." 

"  Whether  I  was  drinking  or  no  is  my  own  business  ;  there's  none  to 
call  me  to  account  now.  I'm  here  in  my  own  house,  and  I  order  you 
to  leave  it,  and  if  you  don't  go  by  the  way  you  came  in,  by  my  soul 
you'll  go  by  that  window  !  "  A  loud  bang  of  his  stick  on  the  floor 
gave  the  emphasis  to  the  last  words,  and  whether  it  was  the  action  or 
the  absurd  figure  of  the  man  himself  overcame  O'Shea,  he  burst  out 
in  a  hearty  laugh  as  he  surveyed  him.  "  I'll  make  it  no  laughing 
matter  to  you,"  cried  Gill,  wild  with  passion,  and,  stepping  to  the 
door,  he  cried  out,  "  Come  up,  boys,  every  man  of  ye :  come  up  and 
see  the  chap  that's  trying  to  turn  me  out  of  my  holding." 

The  sound  of  voices  and  the  tramp  of  feet  outside  now  drew  O'Shea 
to  the  window,  and,  passing  out  on  the  balcony,  he  saw  a  considerable 
crowd  of  country-people  assembled  beneath.  They  were  all  armed 
with  sticks,  and  had  that  look  of  mischief  and  daring  so  unmistakable 
in  a  mob.  As  the  young  man  stood  looking  at  them,  some  one  pointed 
him  out  to  the  rest,  and  a  wild  yell,  mingled  with  hisses,  now  broke 
from  the  crowd.  He  was  turning  away  from  the  spot  in  disgust  when 
he  found  that  Gill  had  stationed  himself  at  the  window  and  barred  the 
passage. 
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"The  boys  want  another  look  at  ye,"  said  Gill,  insolently;  "go 
back  and  show  yourself:  it  is  not  every  day  they  see  an  informer." 

"  Stand  back,  you  old  fool,  and  let  me  pass,"  cried  O'Shea. 

"  Touch  me  if  you  dare ;  only  lay  one  finger  on  me  in  my  own 
house,"  said  the  fellow,  and  he  grinned  almost  in  his  face  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Gorman,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
raised  his  arm  to  make  space  for  him  to  pass  out.  Gill,  no  sooner  did 
he  feel  the  arm  graze  his  chest,  than  he  struck  O'Shea  across  the  face  ; 
and  though  the  blow  was  that  of  an  old  man,  the  insult  was  so  mad- 
dening that  O'Shea,  seizing  him  by  the  arms,  dragged  him  out  upon 
the  balcony. 

"He's  going  to  throw  the  old  man  over,"  cried  several  of  those 
beneath,  and  amid  the  tumult  of  voices  a  number  soon  rushed  up  the 
stairs  and  out  on  the  balcony,  where  the  old  fellow  was  clinging  to 
O'Shea's  legs  in  his  despairing  attempt  to  save  himself  The  struggle 
scarcely  lasted  many  seconds,  for  the  rotten  woodwork  of  the  balcony 
creaked  and  trembled,  and  at  last  gave  way  with  a  crash,  bringing  the 
whole  party  to  the  ground  together. 

A  score  of  sticks  rained  the  blows  on  the  luckless  young  man,  and 
each  time  that  he  tried  to  rise  he  was  struck  back  and  rolled  over  by  a 
blow  or  a  kick,  till  at  length  he  lay  still  and  senseless  on  the  sward, 
his  face  covered  with  blood  and  his  clothes  in  ribbons. 

"  Put  him  in  a  cart,  boys,  and  take  him  off  to  the  gaol,"  said  the 
attorney,  McEvoy.  "  We'll  be  in  a  scrape  about  all  this  if  we  don't 
make  hitn  in  the  wrong." 

His  audience  fully  appreciated  the  council,  and  while  a  few  were 
busied  in  carrying  old  Gill  to  the  house  —  for  a  broken  leg  made  him 
unable  to  reach  it  alone  — the  others  placed  O'Shea  on  some  straw  in 
a  cart,  and  set  out  with  him  to  Kilbeggan. 

"  It  is  not  a  trespass  at  all,"  said  McEvoy.  "  I'll  make  it  a  burg- 
lary and  forcible  entry,  and  if  he  recovers  at  all  I'll  stake  my  reputa- 
tion I  transport  him  for  seven  years." 

A  hearty  murmur  of  approval  met  the  speech,  and  the  procession, 
with  the  cart  at  their  head,  moved  on  towards  the  town. 


CHAPTER   LV. 

Two  J.  P.'s. 

It  was  the  Tory  magistrate,  Mr.  Flood  —  the  same  who  had  ran- 
sacked Walpole's  correspondence — before  whom  the  informations 
were  sworn  against  Gorman  O'Shea,  and  the  old  justice  of  the  peace 
was,  in  secret,  not  sorry  to  see  the  question  of  land-tenure  a  source 
of  dispute  and  quarrel  amongst  the  very  party  who  were  always 
inveighing  against  the  landlords. 

When  Lord  Kilgobbin  arrived  at  Kilbeggan  it  was  nigh  midnight, 
and  as  young  O'Shea  was  at  that  moment  a  patient  in  the  gaol 
infirmary  and  sound  asleep,  it  was  decided  between  Kearney  and 
his  son  that  they  would  leave  him  undisturbed  till  the  following 
morning. 
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Late  as  it  was,  Kearney  was  so  desirous  to  Icnow  the  exact  narra- 
tive of  events  that  he  resolved  on  seeing  Mr.  Flood  at  once.  Though 
Dick  Kearney  remonstrated  with  his  father  and  reminded  him  that 
old  Tom  Flood,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  bitter  Tory,  had  neither  a 
civil  word  nor  a  kind  thought  for  his  adversaries  in  politics,  Kearney 
was  determined  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  any  personal 
consideration ;  and  being  assured  by  the  innkeeper  that  he  was  sure 
to  find  Mr.  Flood  in  his  dining-room  and  over  his  wine,  he  set  out 
for  the  snug  cottage  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  where  the  old 
justice  of  the  peace  resided. 

Just  as  he  had  been  told,  Mr.  Flood  was  still  in  the  dinner-room,  and 
with  his  guest,  Tony  Adams,  the  Rector,  seated  with  an  array  of 
decanters  between  them. 

"  Kearnev  —  Kearney  !  "  cried  Flood,  as  he  read  the  card  the  servant 
handed  him.  "  Is  it  the  fellow  v/ho  calls  himself  Lord  Kilgobbin,  I 
wonder  ? " 

"  May  be  so,"  growled  Adams,  in  a  deep  guttural,  for  he  disliked 
the  effort  of  speech. 

"  I  don't  know  him,  nor  do  I  want  to  know  him.  He  is  one  of  your 
half-and-half  Liberals  that,  to  my  thinking,  are  worse  that  the  rebels 
themselves.  What  is  this  here  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  card  ? 
'  Mr.  K.  begs  to  apologise  for  the  hour  of  his  intrusion,  and  earnestly 
entreats  a  few  minutes  from  Mr.  Flood.'  Show  him  in,  Philip,  show 
him  in  ;  and  bring  some  fresh  glasses." 

Kearney  made  his  excuse  with  a  tact  and  politeness  which  spoke  of 
a  time  when  he  mixed  freely  with  the  world,  and  old  Flood  was  so 
astonished  by  the  ease  and  good-breeding  of  his  visitor  that  his  own 
manner  became  at  once  courteous  and  urbane. 

"  Make  no  apologies  about  the  hour,  Mr.  Kearney,"  said  he  \  "  an 
old  bachelor's  house  is  never  very  tight  in  discipline.  Allow  me  to 
introduce  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Kearney,  the  best  preacher  in  Ireland, 
and  as  good  a  judge  of  port  wine  as  of  theology." 

The  responsive  grunt  of  the  parson  was  drowned  in  the  pleasant 
laugh  of  the  others,  as  Kearney  sat  down  and  filled  his  glass.  In  a 
very  few  words  he  related  the  reason  of  his  visit  to  the  town,  and 
asked  Mr.  Flood  to  tell  him  what  he  knew  of  the  late  misadventure. 

"  Sworn  information,  drawn  up  by  that  worthy  man,  Pat  McEvoy, 
the  greatest  rascal  in  Europe,  and  I  hope  I  don't  hurt  you  by  saying 
it,  Mr.  Kearney.  Sworn  information  of  a  burglarious  entry,  and  an 
aggravated  assault  on  the  premises  and  person  of  one  Peter  Gill, 
another  local  blessing  —  bad  luck  to  him.  The  aforesaid  —  if  I  spoke 
of  him  before  —  Gorman  O'Shea,  having,  suadente  diabolo,  smashed 
down  doors  and  windows,  palisadings  and  palings,  and  broke  open 
cabinets,  chests,  cupboards,  and  other  contrivances.  In  a  word,  he 
went  into  another  man's  house,  and  when  asked  what  he  did  there,  he 
threw  the  proprietor  out  of  the  window.     There's  the  whole  of  it." 

•'  Where  was  the  house  ?  " 

"O'Shea's  Barn." 

"  But  surely  O'Shea's  Barn,  being  the  residence  and  property  of  his 
aunt,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  his  going  there  ? " 

"  The  informant  states  that  the  place  was  in  the  tenancy  of  this  said 
Gill,  one  of  your  own  people,  Mr.  Kearney.     I  wish  you  luck  of  him." 
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"I  disown  him,  root  and  branch;  he  is  a  disgrace  to  any  side. 
And  where  is  Miss  Betty  O'Shea?" 

"  In  a  convent  or  a  monastery,  they  say.  She  has  turned  abbess  or 
monk  ;  but,  upon  my  conscience,  from  the  little  I've  seen  of  her,  if  a 
strong  will  and  a  plucky  heart  be  the  qualifications,  she  might  be  the 
Pope  !  " 

"And  are  the  young  man's  injuries  serious?  Is  he  badly  hurt?  for 
they  would  not  let  me  see  him  at  the  jail." 

"  Serious,  I  believe  they  are.  He  is  cut  cruelly  about  the  face  and 
head,  and  his  body  bruised  all  over.  The  finest  peasantry  have  a 
taste  for  kicking  with  strong  brogues  on  them,  Mr.  Kearney,  that 
cannot  be  equalled." 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  they'd  kick  the  English  out  of  Ireland  !  " 
cried  Kearney,  with  a  savage  energy. 

"  Faith  !  if  they  go  on  governing  us  in  the  present  fashion,  I  do  not 
say  I'll  make  any  great  objection.     Eh,  Adams? " 

"  May  be  so,"  was  the  slow  and  very  guttural  reply,  as  the  fat  man 
crossed  his  hands  on  his  waistcoat. 

"I'm  sick  of  them  all,  Whigs  and  Tories,"  said  Kearney. 

"Is  not  every  Irish  gentleman  sick  of  them,  Mr.  Kearney?  Ain't 
you  sick  of  being  cheated  and  cajoled,  and  ain't  ^ve  sick  of  being 
cheated  and  insulted?  They  seek  to  conciliate  jj'^w  by  outraging  «j. 
Don't  you  think  we  could  settle  our  own  differences  better  amongst 
ourselves?  It  was  Philpot  Curran  said  of  the  fleas  in  Manchester, 
that  if  they'd  all  pulled  together  they'd  have  pulled  him  out  of  bed. 
Now,  Mr.  Kearney,  what  if  we  all  took  to  'pulling  together.'  " 

"We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  we'd  be  outjockeyed,"  said 
Kearney,  slowly. 

"  We  k>iozv,'^  cried  the  other,  "  that  we  should  be  outnumbered,  and 
that  is  worse.     Eh,  Adams  ?  " 

"  Ay !  "  sighed  Adams,  who  did  not  desire  to  be  appealed  to  by 
either  side.  ' 

"  Now  we're  alone  here,  and  no  eavesdropper  near  us,  tell  me  fairly, 
Kearney,  are  you  better  because  we  are  brought  down  in  the  world  ? 
Are  you  richer  —  are  you  greater  —  are  you  happier  ?  " 

"I  believe  we  are,  Mr,  Flood,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I  say  so." 

"I'll  be  shot  if  I  hear  you,  that's  all.  Fill  your  glass.  That's  old 
port  that  John  Beresford  tasted  in  the  Custom-House  Docks  seventy 
odd  years  ago,  and  you  are  the  only  Whig  living  that  ever  drank  a 
drop  of  it !  " 

"  I  am  proud  to  be  the  first  exception,  and  I  go  so  far  as  to  believe 
I  shall  not  be  the  last !  " 

"  I'll  send  a  few  bottles  over  to  that  boy  in  the  infirmary.  It  cannot 
but  be  good  for  him,"  said  Flood. 

"  Take  care,  for  heaven's  sake,  if  he  be  threatened  with  inflamma- 
tion.    Do  nothing  without  the  doctor's  leave." 

"  I  wonder  that  the  people  who  are  so  afraid  of  inflammation  are 
so  fond  of  rebellion,"  said  he  sarcastically. 

"  Perhaps  I  could  tell  you  that  too  — " 

"No  —  do  not  —  do  not,  I  beseech  you;  reading  the  Whig  Minis- 
ters' speeches  has  given  me  such  a  disgust  to  all  explanations,  I'd 
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rather  concede  anything  than  hear  how  it  could  be  defended.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Disraeli  is  of  my  mind  also,  for  he  won't  support  Paul 
Hartigan's  motion." 

"  What  was  Hartigan's  motion  ?  " 

"  For  the  papers,  or  the  correspondence,  or  whatever  they  called  it, 
that  passed  between  Danesbury  and  Dan  Donogan." 

"  But  there  was  none." 

"Is  that  all  you  know  of  it?  They  were  as  thick  as  two  thieves. 
It  was  '  Dear  Dane  '  and  '  Dear  Dan '  between  them.  '  Stop  the 
shooting.  We  want  a  light  calendar  at  the  summer  assizes,'  says  one. 
'  You  shall  have  forty  thousand  pounds  yearly  for  a  Catholic  college 
if  the  House  will  let  us.'  '  Thank  you  for  nothing  for  the  Catholic 
college,'  says  Dan  \  '  we  want  our  own  parliament,  and  our  own 
militia:  free  pardon  for  political  offences.'  What  would  you  say  to  a 
bill  to  make  landlord-shooting  manslaughter,  Mr.  Kearney?" 

"Justifiable  homicide,  Mr.  Bright  called  it  years  ago;  but  the 
judges  didn't  see  it." 

"This  Danesbury  'muddle,'  for  that  is  the  name  they  give  it,  will  be 
hushed  up,  for  he  has  got  some  Tory  connections,  and  the  lords  are 
never  hard  on  one  of  their  '  order,'  so  I  hear.  Hartigan  is  to  be  let 
have  his  talk  out  in  the  House,  and  as  he  is  said  to  be  violent  and 
indiscreet,  the  Prime  Minister  will  only  re.ply  to  the  violence  and  the 
indiscretion,  and  he  will  conclude  by  saying  that  the  noble  Viceroy  has 
begged  her  Majesty  to  relea'se  him  of  the  charge  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, and  though  the  Cabinet  have  urgently  entreated  him  to  remain 
and  carry  out  the  wise  policy  of  conciliation  so  happily  begun  in 
Ireland,  he  is  rooted  in  his  resolve,  and  he  will  not  stay ;  and  there 
will  be  cheers !  and  when  he  adds  that  Mr.  Cecil  Walpole,  having 
shown  his  great  talents  for  intrigue,  will  be  sent  back  to  the  fitting 
sphere  —  his  old  profession  of  diplomacy  —  there  will  be  laughter,  for 
as  the  Minister  seldom  jokes,  the  House  will  imagine  this  to  be  a  slip, 
and  then  with  every  one  in  p;ood  humor  —  but  Paul  Hartigan,  who 
will  have  to  withdraw  his  motion — the  right  honorable  gentleman 
will  sit  down,  well  pleased  at  his  afternoon's  work." 

Kearney  could  not  but  laugh  at  the  sketch  of  a  debate  given  with 
all  the  mimicry  of  tone  and  mock  solemnity  of  an  old  debater,  and 
the  two  men  now  became,  by  the  bond  of  their  geniality,  like  old 
acquaintances. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Kearney,  I  won't  say  we'd  do  it  better  on  College  Green, 
but  we'd  do  it  more  kindly,  more  courteously,  and  above  all  we'd  be 
less  hypocritical  in  our  inquiries.  I  believe  we  try  to  cheat  the  devil 
in  Ireland  just  as  much  as  our  neighbors ;  but  we  don't  pretend  that 
we  are  archbishops  all  the  time  we're  doing  it.  There's  where  we 
differ  from  the  English." 

"  And  who  is  to  govern  us,"  cried  Kearney,  "  if  we  have  no  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ? " 

"  The  Privy  Council,  the  Lords  Justices,  or  maybe  the  Board  of 
Works,  who  knows  ?  When  you  are  going  over  to  Holyhead  in  the 
packet,  do  you  ever  ask  if  the  man  at  the  wheel  is  decent,  or  a  born 
idiot,  and  liable  to  fits  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  know  that  there  are 
other  people  to  look  at  this,  and  you  trust  besides  that  they'll  land 
you  all  safe." 
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"  That's  true,"  said  Kearney,  and  he  drained  his  glass ;  "  and  now 
tell  me  one  thing  more.  How  will  it  go  with  young  O'Shea  about  this 
scrimmage  ;  will  it  be  serious  ?  " 

"  Curtis,  the  chief  constable,  says  it  will  be  an  ugly  affair  enough. 
They'll  swear  hard,  and  they'll  try  to  make  out  a  title  to  the  land 
through  the  action  of  trespass ;  and  if,  as  I  hear,  the  young  ffellow  is 
a  scamp  and  a  bad  lot  — " 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  broke  in  Kearney ;  "  as  fine  a  boy 
and  as  thorough  a  gentleman  as  there  is  in  Ireland." 

"  And  a  bit  of  a  Fenian  too,"  slowly  interposed  Flood. 

"  Not  that  I  know ;  I'm  not  sure  that  he  follows  the  distinctions  of 
party  here  ;  he  is  little  acquainted  with  Ireland." 

"  Ho,  ho !  a  Yankee  sympathiser  ? " 

"  Not  even  that ;  an  Austrian  soldier,  a  young  lieutenant  of  Lancers 
over  here  for  his  leave." 

"  And  why  couldn't  he  shoot,  or  course,  or  kiss  the  girls,  or  play  at 
foot-ball,  and  not  be  burning  his  fingers  with  the  new  land  laws. 
There's  plenty  of  ways  to  amuse  yourself  in  Ireland  without  throwing 
a  man  out  of  window  ;  eh,  Adams  ? "  And  Adams  bowed  assent,  but 
did  not  utter  a  word. 

"You  are  not  going  to  open  more  wine?"  remonstrated  Kearney, 
eagerly. 

"It's  done.  Smell  that,  Mr.  Kearney,"^ cried  Flood,  as  he  held  out 
a  fresh-drawn  cork  at  the  end  of  the  screw.  "  Talk  to  me  of  clove 
pinks* and  violets  and  carnations  after  that!  I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  any  prayers  in  your  church  against  being  led  into  tempta- 
tion." 

"  Haven't  we  ?  "  sighed  the  other. 

"  Then  all  I  say  is,  Heaven  help  the  people  up  at  Oporto ;  they'll 
have  more  to  answer  for  even  than  most  men." 

It  was  nigh  dawn  when  they  parted,  Kearney  muttering  to  himself 
as  he  sauntered  back  to  the  inn,  "  If  port  like  that  is  the  drink  of  the 
Tories,  they  must  be  good  fellows  with  all  their  prejudices." 

"I'll  be  shot  if  I  don't  like  that  rebel,"  said  Flood  as  he  went  to 
bed. 

(to    be   CONTINUBD.) 


LABOR  OMNIA  VINCIT. 


GIVE  me  but  work — I  ask  for  nothing  more: 
The  weary  toil  which  brings  the  nightly  rest ; 
The  honest  labor  of  the  humble  poor, 
The  aims  which  best  employ  the  body's  guest : 
Give  me  but  work,  and  I  will  never  ask 
From  human  fate  for  any  other  mask. 

Out  from  the  windows  of  my  soul  I  look 
On  earth's  fair  fields,  and  on  the  teeming  mart, 
And  read  from  Nature's  ever  fruitful  book 
The  weary  lessons  of  the  human  heart : 

I  see  earth's  children  with  its  sorrows  bent, 
Bearing  the  burden  of  life's  discontent. 

I  mark  the  man  who  builds  his  hopes  on  fame, 
The  anxious  merchant  with  his  venturous  ships. 
The  worldly  woman  with  her  narrow  aim, 
The  child  of  fashion  with  her  painted  lips  : 
I  see  the  shadows  which  they  each  pursue. 
And  how  they  smother  down  the  good  and  true. 

At  early  dawn  I  hear  the  busy  feet 
In  sad  procession  beating  on  the  pave, 
The  pulses  of  life's  labor  through  the  street. 
Which  leads  toil's  denizens  unto  the  grave  : 

Few  are  the  shadows  which  their  feet  have  led  ; 

They  ask  from  earth  but  little  more  than  bread. 

I  see  fair  maidens  in  the  patient  line. 
With  looks  which  make  my  very  heart  deplore  — 
Seeking  their  toil  with  wills  which  strengthen  mine, 
To  keep  the  wolf  of  hunger  from  the  door : 

I  never  hear  their  silent  lips  complain  ; 

Work  is  the  Lethe  of  their  every  pain. 

With  ceaseless  tramp  at  early  morn  they  go  — 
Old  men  and  young,  women,  and  care-worn  youth  ; 
Not  to  the  fields  with  golden  grass  aglow, 
For  life  to  them  has  taught  a  sterner  truth  : 

Their  fields  are  those  of  never-ending  work  ; 

Their  task  the  wolf  will  never  let  them  shirk. 
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Thus  day  by  day  the  self-same  path  is  trod 
By  all  the  weary  denizens  of  toil ; 
The  world  is  blind  to  all,  and  only  God 
Readeth  the  soul  beneath  the  human  coil : 

They  have  no  need  for  any  worldly  mask, 

For  life  to  them  is  one  unending  task. 

"Yet  have  they  their  reward,"  for  labor  brings 
What  never  can  be  bought  with  golden  heap  — 
The  nameless  peace,  beyond  all  earthly  things, 
Of  Him  "who  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

The  v/orld  may  never  heed  the  weary  limb, 
But  not  a  sparrow  falls  unseen  by  Him. 

There  is  no  rest  so  sweet  as  that  which  falls 

Upon  the  tired  lids  of  daily  toil ; 

It  never  comes  to  pride's  fair  gilded  halls, 

Or  to  the  haunts  of  fashion's  gay  turmoil : 
It  sheds  its  balm  upon  the  weary  head 
Of  only  those  who  earn  their  daily  bread. 

My  soul  is  sick,  and  pining  for  this  rest. 
It  bears  a  sorrow  which  I  fain  would  hide  ; 
I  cannot  bury  it  within  my  breast, 
For  there  are  buried  all  the  hopes  which  died : 
And  yet  I  would  not  have  the  cold  world  see 
The  cruel  grief  which  life  hath  brought  to  me. 

Then  give  me  work — I  ask  for  nothing  more  — 
Something  to  fill  my  life's  too  weary  void —  ^ 

To  mask  what  I  would  hide,  but  not  deplore  — 
The  sorrow  which  hath  all  my  life  alloyed  : 

Give  me  but  work,  and  rest  shall  bless  each  task, 
And  I  will  ask  of  earth  no  other  mask. 

Appleton  Oaksmith. 
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NO.  IX.— OLD   FRIENDS  AND  NEW." 
CHAPTER   III. 

THE  schoolhouse,  a  neat  little  framed  building,  was  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Parkinson's  residence,  near  the 
road-side,  and  on  a  knoll  of  land  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  spring  of 
fresh  water.  All  schoolhouses  in  those  days  must  be  near  springs. 
Oh,  those  old  springs  in  the  granite  region  of  Middle  Georgia !  But 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  begin  to  talk  about  them :  so  let  them  go. 

In  this  place  George  Overton  began  his  simple  work  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January  succeeding  his  arrival  at  Chestnut  Grove.  He 
was  a  young  fellow  of  genuine  principles,  but  until  now  he  had  never 
had  any  serious  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  new  position.  The 
consciousness  of  having  a  very  superior  education,  considering  those 
times,  had  precluded  all  apprehension  of  unfitness  for  the  small  duties 
of  a  country  schoolmaster.  He  had  been  feeling  as  if  he  was  to 
trifle  away  a  few  months  until  he  could  prepare  himself  for  going  to 
work  seriously  ;  but  all  at  once,  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  upon 
this  trifling,  he  felt  a  seriousness  that  was  surprising  to  himself  To 
guide  aright  the  understandings  of  these  children  who  were  about  to 
be  entrusted  to  him,  and  to  do  all  that  a  man  of  honor  ought  to  do  in 
this  relation,  seemed  to  him  on  this  morning,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
much  more  difficult  than  he  had  been  supposing,  and  to  require  other 
qualifications  than  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  few  little  books  that 
were  to  be  used.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  schoolhouse  he 
had  a  sense  of  responsibility  that  was  not  only  serious  but  embarrassing. 

About  twenty  boys  and  girls  were  there  already.  Among  these 
were  some  of  our  acquaintances  of  Goosepond  times.  There  were 
Amanda  Grizzle,  Henrietta  Bangs,  Amelia  Jones,  among  the  girls  ;  and 
William  Jones,  Samuel  Pate,  and  Asa  Boatright,  among  the  boys. 

In  a  little  while  Overton  looked  at  their  books  and  set  them  their 
tasks ;  and  was  walking  to  and  fro,  ruminating  on  the  strangeness  of 
his  new  position.  While  thus  engaged,  he  noticed  an  elderly  woman 
riding  towards  the  house.  When  she  had  approached  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  door  she  stopped,  and  asked  if  she  could  see  the  school- 
master. He  took  his  hat  and  walked  out  to  her,  following  several 
steps  as  she  led  him  on  ;  then  she  pointed  to  a  lad  who  was  leaning 
on  the  fence  in  the  road  at  some  distance  from  them. 

"  That's  my  son,"  she  said.  "  La  bless  me  !  I  do  believe  I  forgot 
to  say  good  mornin'.  Excuse  my  manners,  Sir,  if  you  please ;  but 
that  boy  that  you  see  standin'  yonder  is  my  son,  and  he's  the 
onliest  child  I  have  in  this  world." 
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Overton  looked  at  the  boy  for  a  moment,  and  turned  again  to  the 
mother.      * 

"  Now  I  see,"  she  began  again,  "  I  see  that  you  don't  know  what  I 
mean  and  what  I'm  talkin'  about :  do  you,  or  don't  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand  you,  my  good  lady;  but  if  you 
mean  that  you  have  not  the  means  to  send  him  to  school,  but  would 
like  to  do  so —  " 

"  Thar  now  !  I  knowed  he  didn't  understand  me.  I  do  want  to  send 
him  to  school  for  a  quarter,  ef  no  more.  I  hain't  much,  that's  a  fact, 
but  yit  I  can  pay  for  it,  and  wouldn't  by  no  means  wish  to  have  him 
teached  for  nothin'.  Oh  yes,  I  can  pay  for  it  by  hard  work  ;  but  that 
ain't  the  thing.  The  question  is,  will  you  take  him  ?^  Now  you  must 
mind  what  you  goin'  to  say,  because  I  wants  to  take  no  'vantage  of 
nobody.  I  can  pay  for  it  if  you'll  take  him."  And  the  widow  looked 
as  if  there  was  not  to  be  any  doubt  on  that  point. 

Overton  smiled,  and  answered,  "  Certainly  I  will  take  him,  my  dear 
madam  :  why  not .''  " 

"Ah,  that's  it! — why  not.  Because  he"s  done  gone  and  fout  one 
schoolmarster  already,  and  the  onliest  one  he  ever  went  to  ;  and  have 
sorter  disgraced  hisself.  I  thought  maybe  you  might  heerd  about  it, 
as  you  was  a  boardin'  at  Mr.  Parkson's  ;  which,  though  they  are  rich, 
yit  they  knows  us,  and  has  been  monstous  good  to  us,  specially  Miss 
Parkson  and  Lucy  ;  and  they  knows  that  boy,  and  knows  he  ain't  a  bad 
boy  nately ;  yit  we,  that  is  him  and  me,  we  thought  that,  specially 
bein'  of  a  schoolmarster  yourself,  you  might  not  like  no  sich,  under 
no  circumstances  whatsomever ;  which  I  myself  sposen  I  wouldn't  ef 
I  was  a  man,  and  was  high  larned  and  war  a  schoolmarster ;  and 
which  we  also,  him  and  me,  we  thought  maybe  you  hadn't  heerd 
about  it,  and  that  we  ought  to  tell  you  ef  you  hadn't ;  and  which  I 
made  him  stay  yonder  till  I  told  it  myself,  because  I  knowed  I  could 
tell  it  better'n  he  could." 

"  I  suppose  this  is  Mrs.  Glisson  ?  "  said  Overton.  ^ 

"  Yes,  Sir.  La  bless  me  !  I  been  talkin'  to  the  man  all  this  time 
and  never  even  told  him  who  I  war.  Yes,  Sir,  I'm  her ;  that's  my 
name,  and  I'm  his  mother ;  and  I  tell  you.  Sir,  that  he  war  not  so 
mighty  much  to  blame  as  you  mout  suppose,  and  which  I  know  as  I 
am  his  mother,  and  he's  my  onliest  child,  it's  reasonable  that  I  should 
take  his  part;  but  which  I  don't  believe,  indeed  I  don't  believe  I 
would  take  his  part  if  I  knowed  he  war  in  the  wrong.  Mister  —  Mis  — 
ter  — " 

"  Overton  is  my  name." 

''  Yes,  Sir.  La  me  !  I  knowed  what  it  war,  but  I  forgot  it  at  the 
minit.  Excuse  my  manners,  Sir,  if  you  please.  I  knowed  it ;  Lucy 
and  little  Jack  Parkson  both  told  rae,  and  they  are  both  mighty  good 
childern.  Which  Lucy,  she's  a  grown  j'oung  woman  now,  and  the 
smartest  and  prettiest,  and  the  best  to  old  people  and  poor  people  of 
any  girl  in  all  this  country,  and  is  jist  exactly  like  her  mother  war 
before  her.  Oh  yes,  I  knowed  your  name,  but  I  forgot  it  at  the  minit. 
Well  now,  Mr.  Overton,  you  see  that  boy  a  standin'  yonder  ?  Well, 
though  I  say  it  that  oughtent,  he's  nately  as  biddable  a  boy  as  any 
child  in  this  world.     That  child  —  and  I  wouldn't  have  him  to  hear  me 
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say  it  for  anything  —  is  as  obedient  to  them  that's  above  him,  and  in 
ginerl  tries  to  do  what's  told  him,  as  anybody's  child,  I  keer  not  whom- 
soever they  mout  be.  And  he  tried  to  git  along  with  the  school- 
marster,  and  he  studied  his  lesson  every  night  of  his  life  till  I  made 
him  go  to  bed,  and  up  before  day  every  mornin',  and  the  man  wouldn't 
be  satisfied,  and  made  the  child  go  beyant  hisself  in  his  books  ;  and 
then  he  took  to  abusin'  him,  and  beatin'  him,  and  makin'  game  of  us 
all  because  we  was  poor,  and  he  not  rich  hisself;  and  he  even  abused 
the  child's  father,  and  he  in  his  grave,  and  which  he  ware  as  honest 
man  as  anybody,  rich  t-r  poor  ;  and  so  he  got  the  child  cowed  down  to 
nothin',  and  then  he  —  well,  he  jist  forgot  hisself,  and  fout  him." 

She  looked  anxiously  at  Overton  for  a  moment,  and  continued. 

"Oh,  Mister  —  Mister  Overton,  it  war  monstous  onfortnate  ;  but 
you  know  that  arfter  they  began  it  the  child  had  to  fight  for  life,  for  I 
tell  you  he  war  a  monstous  hard  man,  and  which  I  begs  your  pardon 
for  sayin'  so  about  a  schoolmarster.  But  then  he  warn't  no  shore- 
enough  schoolmarster,     Thar's  the  pint." 

The  widow  brightened  at  this  idea,  and  looked  as  if  she  thought 
she  had  worked  out  of  the  difficulty  at  last.  Noticing  the  smile  upon 
Overton's  face,  she  went  on : 

"  Yes  Sir,  he  warn't  no  shore-enough  schoolmarster.  And  Allen 
Thigpen  —  you  don't  know  Allen,  I  sposen  ;  but  he's  one  of  the  best 
young  men  we  has  among  us,  and  everybody  knows  Allen  won't  tell 
no  lies  —  and  Allen  he  found  out  that  he  war  runned  off  from  whar  he 
used  to  live  for  tradin'  with  niggers." 

Overton  was  amused  at  her  eagerness,  especially  her  apology  for 
the  terms  in  which  she  had  alluded  to  Mr.  Israel  Meadows. 

"  I  will  take  your  son  with  pleasure.  I  have  heard  something  of 
the  treatment  which  he  received.  I  think  we  can  get  along  together ; 
at  least  we  can  try.     If  we  fail,  we  can  separate  in  a  friendly  way." 

"  The  Lord  bless  you,  Sir,  for  that.  You  take  him,  and  if  you 
don't  find  him  a  obedient  child,  then  I  that's  his  own  mother,  and 
have  knowed  him  always,  am  much  mistaken.  Mr.  Overton,  the 
child  ain't  been  raised  nuther  to  fightin'  nor  to  be  impudent  to 
grown  people,  and  God  bless  you  for  not  turnin'  him  off." 

She  wiped  her  eyes ;  then  turning,  she  beckoned  to  Brinkly,  and  he 
came  up. 

"Mr.  Overton  says  he'll  take  you,  my  son  —  that  is,  on  trial;  and 
cf  you  don't  behave  yourself,  now  mind  you,  cf  you  don't  — " 

Overton  interrupted  her,  and  taking  Brinkly  by  the  hand,  said  that 
he  was  glad  he  had  come,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  should  be 
friends.  Brinkly  looked  humbly  but  steadily  at  the  master,  and  said 
that  he  would  try  to  do  all  that  was  told  him.  The  widow  delivered 
to  her  son  a  short  lecture,  which  was  mixed  up  of  scolding,  threats, 
and  praise  ;  then  bidding  Overton  good-morning,  she  went  off,  about 
as  happy  an  old  soul  as  one  would  be  apt  to  see  riding  along  the  road 
at  that  time  of  day.  The  next  time  she  saw  Lucy  Parkinson  she 
declared  that  the  new  schoolmarster  war  as  far  picter  of  a  young  man 
and  the  politest  that  ever  she  seed. 

When  Brinkly  came  in  there  were  most  evident  signs  of  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  boys.     Bill  Jones  winked  one  eye  at  Sam  Pate,  and 
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Sam  passed  it  over  to  Asa  Boatright,  who  nodded  to  both  the  other 
gentlemen.  After  examining  Brinkly  and  assigning  him  a  task,  the 
teacher  sat  down  and  tried  to  reflect.  He  was  puzzled  to  find  how  to 
begin.  The  ways  these  chaps  had  did  not  serve  to  help  him.  How 
they  did  eye  him  as  he  sat  there  !  He  rose  and  walked  to  and  fro, 
and  they  eyed  him  yet  more,  all  except  Brinkly  and  Jack  Parkinson ; 
they  went  at  once  to  their  work.  The  others  pretended  to  do  the 
same,  but  they  watched  the  teacher  continually.  There  was  one  little 
fellow  who  was  especially  interesting  to  Overton.  He  too  was  an 
old  Gooseponder,  the  same  who  was  represented  as  having  been  so 
far  gone  under  the  Meadows  rule  that  to  the  last  he  could  not  under- 
stand that  great  business  of  the  breaking-up ;  the  poor  little  fellow 
who  walked  backwards  on  that  day  on  the  way  home,  and  looked  at 
Allen  and  Brinkly,  and  listened  and  tried  to  make  it  out  and  could 
not.  His  name  was  Abel  Kitchens.  He  was  very  small  for  his  age, 
of  eleven  years,  slender  but  rather  knotty-looking,  with  sandy  hair, 
very  piercing  hawk  eyes,  and  a  long,  thin  nose,  curving  downward  at 
the  end,  and  always  shining  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been  newly 
peeled.  He  wore  sumac-dyed  homespun  clothes.  He  sat  on  a  line 
with  Jack  Parkinson,  and  at  first  watched  him  and  Overton  alter- 
nately. Jack's  nice  clothes  attracted  him.  Soon,  however,  he 
dropped  Jack  and  his  clothes,  and  watched  Overton  alone.  He 
eyed  him  over  his  book,  then  under,  now  from  one  side,  now  from 
the  other.  But  he  studied  awfully.  To  convince  the  teacher  of  this, 
he  kept  up  a  continual  swaying  to  and  fro  and  a  buzzing  with  his 
lips.  At  intervals,  in  order  to  see  him  better,  Abel  would  rise  from 
his  seat,  dart  at  him,  and  putting  a  finger  on  his  word,  hold  the 
book  up  to  him,  the  back  towards  himself,  and  look  him  through  and 
through  ;  then  rushing  back  to  his  seat,  his  eyes  would  shoot  at  him 
again  from  all  sides  of  his  book.  Wherever  Overton  went,  that  eye, 
like  the  basilisk,  preyed  upon  him.  He  v/as  alternately  amused  and 
embarrassed  by  it.  Once  or  twice  he  felt  that  it  would  b(«  a  relief  to 
wring  his  little  neck  somewhat.  Reflecting  that  this  would  not  do, 
and  not  being  able  to  find  what  would  do,  this  young  Virginian, 
though  a  man  of  education  and  courage,  then  and  there  debated  in 
his  mind  whether  he  would  or  not  take  his  hat  and  run  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

George  Overton  saw  that  it  was  quite  a  job  to  get  his  pupils  out  of 
the  jumble  in  which  he  found  them.  It  is  difficult  enough,  when  a 
pupil  has  been  taught  wrong  in  books,  to  unteach  him  and  to  set  his 
mind  going  upon  some  reasonable  plan  ;  but  to  undertake  to  teach 
those  who,  though  they  have  been  to  school,  and  who  have  not  only 
been  taught  nothing  but  have  been  kept  in  an  eternal  whirl  of  con- 
fusion, which  has  served  no  other  purpose  but  to  blind  and  even  to 
put  out  the  eyes  of  both  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  was  very 
near  to  being  impossible.  This  was  what  Overton  had  to  do.  He 
understood  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  that  was  all  that  he  did 
understand  at  first.     He  was  able  to  make  the  diagnosis.     There  were 
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cataracts,  strabismuses,  and  all  manner  of  ailings  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  ophthalmist,  down  to  the  case  of  little  Abel  Kitchens  who  seemed 
to  have  been  born  blind.     The  young  physician  was  sore  puzzled. 

But  youth  is  strong  and  not  often  wfthout  hope.  He  was  enlightened, 
and  what  was  more,  he  was  humane.  When  he  had  fully  understood 
the  injury  these  children  had  endured  from  Israel  Meadows,  and  such 
as  he,  he  pitied  them.  Their  general  apparent  stupidity,  and  their 
almost  universal  proclivity  to  falsehood,  were  sad  to  behold  ;  and  his 
manly  heart  sickened  to  see  the  distrust  and  the  abject  fear  with  which 
they  regarded  him. 

But  youth  is  strong  and  hopeful.  He  felt  that  he  could  at  least 
remove  their  distrust  and  fear,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  in  time  to 
gain  their  friendship.  Fortunately,  he  had  a  coadjutor  in  Jack  Parkin- 
son. The  others  saw  that  Jack  was  neither  a  fool  nor  a  slave, 
although  he  had  been  made  to  study  books.  It  was  amazing  to  them 
that  he  should  like  the  schoolmaster,  and  even  be  upon  easy  terms 
with  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he  took  a  hearty  part  in  their  sports. 
Yet  they  would  not  be  convinced.  They  had  a  way  of  accounting 
for  all  this.  Mr.  Overton  boarded  with  the  Parkinsons,  who  were 
richer  than  they  were ;  and  no  matter  what  Jack  did,  it  would  be  all 
right.  It  wasn't  worth  while  to  try  to  fool  them  in  that  way.  Jack 
had  better  clothes  than  they.  Pshaw !  it  was  wasting  time  to  feed 
with  soft  corn  such  as  Bill  Jones  and  Sam  Pate  and  Asa  Boatright, 
experienced  as  they  were  in  the  ways  of  schoolmasters.  As  for  poor 
little  Abel,  he  had  no  views  upon  the  subject.  He  constantly  pierced 
the  master  every  day  with  eyes  and  nose,  and  seemed  to  wonder  and 
feel  additional  pain  and  grief  at  not  being  beaten  half  to  death. 
Abel  could  not  understand  this  case  any  more  than  the  former ; 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  even  more  helpless  than  before.  There  was 
danger  that  Abel  might  come  in  time  either  to  feel  contempt  for  the 
schoolmaster  or  grow  thoroughly  insane. 

And  now  in  this  little  realm  there  was  needed,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  patrician  influence,  a  representative  of  the  Third  Estate, 
one  with  homespun  clothes  and  a  wool  hat,  a  genuine  son  of  the 
people,  true  to  their  rights  and  their  weal.  Such  a  one  was  needed 
to  come  forward  and  settle  with  the  upper  estates  upon  some  safe  and 
reasonable  understanding.  The  great  commoner  for  this  momentous 
undertaking  was  Brinkly  Glisson. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  attending  the  first  acquaintance 
of  Overton  and  Brinklj^,  neither  of  them  was  without  some  distrust. 
If  it  were  not  so  common,  it  would  seem  strange  how  readily  a  man, 
even  upon  his  first  entrance  upon  any  vocation,  however  unsuited  it 
may  be,  or  may  be  considered  by  him  to  be  to  his  tastes  and  qualifica- 
tions, accepts  the  notions  which  characterise  the  class  who  pursue  it. 
In  my  time  I  have  observed  in  every  business  which  has  come  within 
my  notice,  an  esprit  de  corps,  some  part  of  which  was  sure  to  be  felt 
by  every  individual  who  pursued  it.  Let  a  man  dislike  that  business 
as  he  may,  let  him  sigh  to  abandon  it  for  some  other  which  he  may 
consider  more  respectable,  yet  this  feeling  must  have  its  triumphs  and 
its  jealousies.  I  admit  for  myself  even  —  I  who,  I  honestly  do  not 
think  it  would  be  out  of  the  way  to  say,  have  been  throughout  my  past 
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life,  now  becoming  far  extended,  remarkably  free  from  envyings  and 
from  the  disposition  to  meddle  with  other  people's  business  ;  yet,  if  I 
had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  the  times  when  Israel  Meadows  carried  it 
with  so  high  a  hand,  however  much  I  should  have  considered  myself 
his  superior  at  the  business  (as  I  trust  I  should  have  been),  yet  if  I 
had  heard  of  his  so  signal  defeat  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own 
pupils,  to  say  nothing  of  how  his  hair  was  pulled  and  his  head 
bumped  against  the  floor,  so  far  from  enjoying  as  I  did,  along  with 
my  parents  and  other  reasonable  persons,  the  news  of  the  result 
of  this  unexpected  conflict,  I  probably  should  have  felt  some  pain 
and  even  some  apprehension.  And  I  do  not  think  (I  do  not  say  I 
zaouldnot,  you  observe,  but — )  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  been  anxious 
to  take  that  boy  into  my  school ;  at  least  until  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience elsewhere. 

The  greater  part  of  my  active  life,  indeed,  has  been  spent  at  the 
Bar ;  and  I  have  known  some,  I  may  say  many  precious  rascals  in 
that  profession.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  that  class  of  lawyers  who 
make  their  practice  consist  mainly  in  hunting  out  and  stirring  up 
useless  and  dishonest  litigation,  are  the  meanest  and  most  hurtful 
pests  that  any  community  is  subject  to  endure.  Yet  it  was  never 
agreeable  to  me  to  hear  other  people  relate  instances  how  such  rascals 
have  been  caught  and  exposed.  If  the  catching  and  exposure  have 
been  done  by  other  lawyers,  well  and  good  ;  but  when  a  man  of 
another  calling  tells  me  how  he  caught  and  exposed,  I  can  but  feel  as 
if  he  was  slyly  hitting  at  me  too;  and  I  feel  like  telling  him  instances 
among  the  men  of  his  calling,  going  to  show  that  rascalities  are  not 
peculiar  to  lawyers. 

Such  is  life.     But  I  had  no  idea  of  making  such  a  digression. 

Between  George  Overton  and  Israel  Meadows  there  was  an  im- 
measurable distance.  Besides  being  liberally  educated,  the  former 
was  eminently  honorable,  and  kind,  and  brave.  Indeed,  he  was  in 
the  fullest  sense,  what  many  a  man  of  his  age  and  upwards  is  not,  a 
7nan.  He  could  have  committed  the  fooleries  and  the  atrocities  of 
Israel  Meadows  no  more  than  the  thefts  which  exiled  the  latter  from 
home  and  drove  him  to  school-keeping;  but  now  that  he  was  a 
schoolmaster  himself,  though  being  one  from  temporary  necessity,  and 
though  he  was  also  high-minded  and  just,  and  though,  when  he  had 
first  heard  of  Brinkly,  he  had  felt  that  the  latter  was  right  in  every- 
thing except  in  delaying  his  revenge,  and  though  he  had  consented 
fully  and  freely  to  receive  him,  yet  now  he  was  not  quite  sure  that 
Brinkly  might  not  be  disposed  to  plume  himself  somewhat  upon  his 
victory  over  one  schoolmaster,  and  might  not  be  musing  occasionally 
on  what  he  should  do  again  in  possible  contingencies. 

Now  we  know  that  Brinkly  was  no  such  boy  ;  yet  his  instinct  taught 
him  that  some  such  thought  might  be  in  the  mind  of  his  teacher, 
and  he  feared  that  in  his  poor  way  he  might  not  be  able  to  make 
himself  understood.  Besides,  had  he  not  been  in  the  jumble  too  ^ 
and  though  he  had  fought  out  of  it,  had  it  not  been  in  rather  a  blind 
way?  Indeed,  Brinkly's  conscience  in  spite  of  other  support  some- 
times reproached  him  for  his  part  in  the  breaking-up  of  the  Goose- 
pond.     So  he  had  not  much  more  definite  notions  of  an  education 
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and  the  best  means  of  getting  it  than  the  rest  of  them.  With  all  his 
horrid  recollections  of  Israel  Meadows  and  his  times,  he  was  not 
quite  sure  if  the  way  things  were  managed  by  him  was  not  as  Allen 
Thigpen  had  expressed  it,  "  the  onliest  way  of  gittin'  of  a  edyeca- 
tion."  He  hoped  it  was  not,  but  that  there  was  another  and  a  better 
way.  What  that  might  be  he  could  not  divine  ;  but  he  had  a  notion 
that  there  must  be  some  other  far  differing  from  the  old,  one  that 
would  encourage  whatever  was  good  in  a  boy's  soul,  would  lift  it  up 
out  of  its  weakness  and  ignorance,  guide  it  along  in  paths  not  too 
difficult,  show  it  the  things  that  ought  to  be  seen,  and  lead  it  to  love 
them  and  be  happy. 

Not  that  all  these  thoughts  as  herein  expressed  were  in  his  mind ; 
but  his  simple,  virtuous,  thoughtful  spirit  yearned  for  and  dreamed  of 
a  higher  culture  which  would  make  him  better  as  well  as  wiser.  And 
so  this  widow's  son  used  to  pray  at  night  upon  his  knees  for  better 
things  to  come  in  this  new  relation  than  had  been  in  the  old  ;  and 
my  opinion  is  that  before  the  Father  in  heaven  such  petitions  from 
the  humble  are  as  acceptable  as  all  the  eloquent  praise  that  He  has 
received  from  Saint  Chrysostom's  day  to  ours. 

Two  such  persons,  however  young,  could  not  long  misunderstand 
each  other.  Overton  readily  measured  the  amount  and  the  kind  of 
work  that  he  could  do,  set  him  to  it  and  gently  led  him  along.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  week  he  was  another  boy  altogether.  How  he 
did  study  !  Not  in  the  old  digging  way  that  we  first  found  him  at. 
Overton  had  already  taught  him  other  modes  of  obtaining  knowledge 
than  by  grubbing  it  up  with  his  head  for  a  hoe.  The  boy  was  so 
grateful,  and  in  his  small  way  so  proud,  that  the  young  teacher  felt 
some  kindred  emotions,  and  was  better  pleased  with  himself  than  he 
had  ever  been  before.  Ah  me  !  how  little  it  often  costs  to  bestow 
a  blessing  upon  the  lowly,  and  how  rich  is  the  return  to  the 
bestower !  The  consciousness  of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  that 
orphan  boy  began  already  to  be  precious  to  George  Overton,  like  the 
memory  of  his  childhood's  home  and  the  beloved  that  lay  buried  there. 


CHAPTER   V. 

But  while  Brinkly  was  doing  so  well,  the  rest  were  yet  in  the 
jumble.  They  had  been  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  he  ;  for 
while  he  had  been  badly  shaken,  yet  he  had  kept  enough  of  his 
native  wits  to  be  able  at  last  to  break  away.  Then  there  had  been  an 
individuality  in  his  case.  They  had  all  been  scrambled  as  it  were 
together,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  earthly  way  of  pulling  out  one 
without  getting  the  whole  lump.  Overton  tried  all  expedients, 
lecturing,  encouraging,  persuading,  threatening  to  drive  them  home, 
occasionally  boxing  a  fellow  when  he  v.^as  too  bad,  but  never  beating 
with  the  rod.  They  had  little  confidence  in  anything  which  had 
the  appearance  of  kindness  or  of  concern  for  their  happiness.  They 
were  not  to  be  fooled  with  so  incredible  a  thing  as  that  a  school- 
master cared  any  more  for  the  happiness  of  his  pupils  than  for  so 
many  dogs  and  cats  that  belonged  to  other  people.     His  show  of 
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kindness  was  about  as  if  he  were  angling  with  an  insufficient  hook 
among  timid  little  fishes  in  a  shallow  stream  where  they  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  fisherman.  He  could  never  get  more  than  a  nibble. 
Occasionally  a  horny-head  would  make  as  if  he  wA^e  inclined  to  bite 
and  would  play  around  the  bait.  Not  taking  hold,  the  angler  would 
make  a  sly  jerk  in  the  hope  of  hooking  him  in  some  way  or  other, 
whereupon  he  would  take  fresh  fright  and  scamper  off  with  all  the 
minnows  at  his  tail. 

Overton  was  really  embarrassed.  The  servile  fear  which  they  felt 
towards  him  distressed  as  well  as  disgusted  him.  So  did  their  falsehood 
and  their  treachery  among  themselves.  In  vain  he  joked  with  them. 
But  it  is  poor  fun  when  nobody  laughs  at  a  joke  but  the  joker.  The 
only  response  he  could  get  was  great  stares  that  a  schoolmaster  could 
tell  jokes  and  laugh.  True,  they  remembered  that  Mr.  Meadows  used 
to  laugh  in  the  circus  ;  but  that  laugh  was  not  one  of  the  sort  that  was 
catching,  while  this  man's  laugh  was  hearty  and  genial,  and  therefore 
must  be  a  snare. 

But  for  Brinkly,  Overton  would  have  been  forced  to  give  it  up. 
Brinkly's  case  was  a  poser  to  them.  Remembering  how  bravely  he 
had  broken  off  one  set  of  shackles,  and  feeling  that  he  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  last  boys  in  the  world  to  like  a  schoolmaster,  and  now 
seeing  him  so  happy,  so  fond  of  his  books,  and  so  in  love  with  his 
teacher  —  putting  all  these  things  together,  they  could  make  nothing  of 
them.  Sometimes  they  were  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
bought  over  by  the  enemy,  and  they  rather  expected  to  see  him  come 
to  school  some  morning  with  store  clothes  on ;  and  when  he  did  not, 
they  had  to  give  it  up. 

Brinkly  knew  their  difficulties,  and  he  made  a  point  to  help  them. 
He  talked  with  them  in  private  ;  he  made  many  comparisons  be- 
tween things  here  and  things  at  the  Goosepond.  The  girls  came 
over  first,  and  then  the  boys  must  follow.  By  slow  degrees  they 
came  to  their  senses,  and  began  to  take  a  feeble  hold  upon  things. 

A  little  incident  occurred  one  day  which  probably  served  to  hasten 
the  adjustment.  The  teacher  was  sitting  in  his  chair  looking  through 
the  window  in  a  musing  mood.  Suddenly  a  little  girl  cried  out: 
"  Mist'  Ove't'n,  can't  you  make  Abel  Kitch'n  quit  a  keepin'  a  con- 
stant a  makin'  mouths  at  me  with  his  ole  nose  ? " 

Overton  started.     Abel  immediately  responded : 

"I  ain't  a  doin'  no  sich  thing.  Mist'  Ove't'n,  and  the  gal  know  I 
ain't.  I  wur  jis'  a  settin'  here  and  a  gittin'  my  lessin,  and  I  want  a 
study  in'  about  the  gal." 

"  He  know  he  wern't,"  she  replied  ;  "  he  wer  a  makin'  mouths  at  me 
with  his  ole  nose." 

Abel  persisted  in  denying  the  charge ;  but  it  occurred  to  him  to 
endeavor  to  divert  the  master's  attention  from  himself,  or  at  least  to 
have  others  joined  in  the  punishment. 

"I  never  done  no  sich  a  thing,"  he  insisted;  "and  Asa  Boatright 
he  cussed,  he  did;  and  Bill  Jones  and  Sam  Pate  they  been  a  fightin' 
down  to  the  spring." 

The  teacher  laughed  and  laughed ;  he  laughed  till  he  shed  tears. 
Then  Brinkly  and  Jack  laughed,  and  then  the  girls,  and  then  the  boys, 
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except  the  four  culprits.  When  he  was  able  to  grow  serious  he  talked 
kindly,  but  remonstrated  upon  such  improprieties.  But  most  of  all  he 
condemned  Abel  for  tale-telling.  He  declared  that  he  would  have  no 
such  boy  in  his  school,  and  that  if  Abel  were  not  such  a  little  fellow  he 
would  feel  like  breaking  his  neck  square  off  He  should  not  watch 
the  boys  himself,  and  they  should  not  watch  one  another  If  any  boy 
in  school  should  hereafter  tell  him  unasked  what  another  did,  unless 
it  were  something  disgraceful  or  something  that  ought  to  be  known 
for  the  informer's  protection,  he  would  drive  him  home.  He  would 
have  no  meanness  and  no  lies,  even  if  he  had  to  quit  keeping  the 
school  himself,  or  come  down  to  Brinkly  Glisson,  Jack  Parkinson,  and 
the  girls.  He  told  them  that  if  they  expected  to  make  of  themselves 
men  who  were  to  be  of  any  account,  it  was  high  time  that  the  most  of 
them  were  learning  how,  and  that  at  least  they  should  not  grow  up 
under  his  charge  to  be  rascals. 

This  was  a  great  step  for  him,  and  it  was.  not  long  before  all  were 
in  a  good  way  except  Abel.  Abel  still  hung  back  ;  he  couldn't 
understand  yet.  Overton  had  tried  all  the  means  he  could  think  of 
He  had  scolded,  joked,  flattered,  boxed,  to  little  purpose.  The  dis- 
appointment at  not  being  flogged  for  his  ungallant  conduct,  and  at 
receiving  abuse  instead  of  thanks  for  giving  information  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  other  boys,  seemed  to  confuse  him  more  and  to  render 
him  somewhat  dogged.  Not  that  he  was  much  afraid  ;  for  fear,  as 
other  feelings,  seemed  to  have  been  beaten  out  of  him  at  the  Goose- 
pond.  But  his  deportment  did  not  change.  Those  eyes  and  that 
nose  inflicted  innumerable  wounds  upon  the  teacher  every  day. 

At  last  one  afternoon  (it  was  the  second  Friday),  just  before  the 
school  was  to  be  turned  out,  Overton  determined  to  make  another 
trial.     He  went  to  where  Abel  sat,  and  in  beseeching  tones  asked : 

"Abel,  my  dear  old  fellow,  tell  me  why  I  can't  do  something  with 
you  ?  Such  a  fine  old  fellow  as  you  are  !  so  smart,  so  good-looking  ! 
I  would  give  anything  in  the  world  if  I  could  do  something  for  you ! 
Tell  me  why  I  can't." 

He  spoke  in  half  desperate,  half  playful  exclamation,  not  expecting 
an  answer.  He  had  placed  his  hand  upon  the  little  wretch's  head  in 
rash  defiance  at  whatever  might  come.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
make  his  coarse  hair  rise  like  bristles.  His  eyes  glared  with  uncom- 
mon wildness,  and  his  nose  became  a  two-edged  sword.  But  the 
master  persisted.  Patting  him  on  the  head,  now  gently  remonstrating 
with  him,  now  praising,  he  put  the  question  to  him  again.  Abel 
looked  up  to  him  with  unutterable  ferocity,  clenched  his  yellow  teeth 
together,  and  shot  forth  in  screams  the  following  sentences,  pausing 
among  them  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  small  fire-balls  projected 
from  a  Roman  candle  : 

"  Hit's  becase  I  hain't  got  the  hang  o'  this  school'ouse  yit ! 

"  Hit's  becase  you  ain't  like  no  schoolmarster  nohow  ! 

"  Hit's  becase  you  laughs  in  the  school'ouse,  and  that  when  you 
ain't  mad  nuther  ! 

"Hit's  becase  you  don't  whip  nobody  for  fightin',  and  won't  let 
nobody  tell  you  nothin',  and  I  hain't  got  the  hang  o'  nothin'  here  !  " 

Overton  was  aghast.     He  looked  around  at  the  other  boys.     They 
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were  waiting  for  him  to  begin.  He  smiled,  and  they  roared.  In 
vain  Abel  tried  with  eyes  and  nose  to  pin  them  all  down.  The  girls 
screamed.  They  had  a  great  row.  The  poor  little  fellow  didn't 
have  a  friend. 

Overton  had  retreated  from  him  during  the  explosions.  He  now 
went  up  to  him  again,  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  carried  him  to  his 
own  chair,  sat  down  and  placed  him  on  his  lap.  What  in  the  world 
could  he  have  been  thinking  about  that  he  had  not  found  out  before 
what  the  difficulty  was  ?  It  was  as  plain  as  day  now.  Just  as  soon  as 
Abel  could  get  the  hang  of  things  generally,  which  of  course  he  was 
going  to  do  right  away,  he  would  make  one  of  the  best  scholars  in 
this  school  or  any  other  school.  We  have  seen  a  wild,  puny,  snaggy 
little  kitten  run  into  a  corner  and  caught  in  order  to  be  tamed  ;  how 
it  doubled  itself  up  and  grinned  and  sniffed  !  We  have  taken  it 
upon  our  laps,  and  hiding  its  head,  and  gently  talking  to  it,  and 
stroking  its  back,  we  at  last  have  seen  how  after  repeated  efforts  to 
bite  and  scratch  it  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  gentle  friction  and 
gone  to  purring  in  comfort  and  contentment.  So  Abel.  He  dared  not 
bite  and  scratch,  but  he  put  his  little  legs  straight  out,  and  retreated 
his  little  back  as  far  as  he  could,  and  shrunk  up,  and  tried  all  the  old 
resources  of  his  eyes  and  nose.  But  he  soon  seemed  to  recognise 
that  their  influence  was  gone.  He  gave  himself  up  at  last  to  the 
master's  fondling,  and  though  he  did  not  even  smile  in  accord  with 
the  general  merriment,  yet  when  he  was  loose  he  went  back  to  his 
seat  looking  subdued  and  reconciled. 

Overton  now  dismissed  the  school.  He  told  them  that  all  who 
really  desired  to  be  improved,  and  who  intended  to  do  right  and  tell 
no  lies,  and  all  who  were  not  afraid  of  him,  might  come  back  on  the 
next  Monday  morning ;  but  that  all  others  might  stay  at  home.  He 
said  that  he  was  especially  determined  upon  the  subject  of  lies.  He 
had  never  had  a  great  fondness  for  dogs,  but  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  do  so  he  intended  to  keep  one  hound  for  the  purpose  oP chasing  off 
any  liars  that  might  be  there. 

That  evening  while  they  were  going  home  Abel  told  Brinkly  that 
hit  all  had  come  to  him  right  thar  while  he  sot  in  Mist'  Ove't'n's  lap. 

(to  bb  continued.) 


DAIMONA. 

The  Dangerous  Woman  of  the  Period, 

jAIMONA  is  the  accusing  play  that  should  catch  the  dodging 
conscience  of  society.  In  her  person  are  jiresented,  with 
identical  motive  and  significance,  the  villain  and  the  victim  of  a  drama 
that  opened  thirty  years  ago  with  the  birth  of  a  poisoned  baby  in  a 
New  York  boarding-house,  and  that  finds  its  catastrophe  to-day  in  a 
jail-yard  —  a  fair  villain,  corrupted,  armed,  and  set  on  by  circum- 
stance ;  a  victim,  self-hounded,  self-wounded,  self-bound.  Between 
the  prologue  and  the  epilogue  to  this  play  of  passions  we  note  move- 
ments and  situations  logical  in  their  connection,  and  convincing  and 
convicting  by  their  results.  From  these  the  figure  of  Daimona  derives 
an  ethical  value  which  may  be  hopefully  left  to  those  who  should 
know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  while  the  accessories  have  a 
sociological  import  which  should  impress  itself  at  every  step  in  the 
procession  of  impulses  and  consequences  that  constitute  the  "  sensa- 
tional "  spectacle ;  and  no  chorus  of  toothless  saws  and  pointless 
instances  need  be  called  in  to  blunt  its  moral  and  to  hack  its  tale. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning :  Daimona  was  a  criminal  blunder  in  her 
very  begetting.  Conceived  in  maternal  hysterics  and  paternal  tantrums  ; 
in  a  mother's  capricious,  twitching  fret,  and  a  father's  jerky,  explosive 
restlessness ;  in  a  man's  Micawberian  delusions  and  a  woman's 
Mantalinian  infatuations ;  in  his  debts  and  shifts  and  cock-tails,  and 
her  shames  and  straits  and  vain  cravings  and  valerian  ;  in  the  mutual 
horrors  of  two  human  mistakes  who  sat,  in  the  besotted  fatalism  that 
tea,  tobacco,  and  pain,  rum,  laudanum,  and  reactions  engender,  and 
waited  for  something  to  turn  up  —  she  was  brought  forth  in  de- 
moralisation and  ruin,  and  "turned  up"  to  vicious  adventure,  social 
contrabandry  and  crime.     From  the  shore  of  the  unknown  sea  — 

"  —  the  unknown  sea  that  reels  and  rolls, 
Specked  with  the  barques  of  little  souls," — 

the  barque  that  came  to  "  this  side "  that  day  was  equipped  and 
armed  for  a  smuggler  and  a  pirate,  and  sailed  under  the  flag  of 
Ishmael.  Better  for  her  and  for  society  had  it  been  if  the  guns  of 
some  wise  and  merciful  Herodian  law  had  sunk  her  when  she  first 
hove  in  sight. 

The  peculiar  training  of  Daimona  began  early.  Tickled  with 
piquant  drops  of  toddy,  and  tricked  with  fuddling  sips  of  paregoric, 
that  wriggling,  kicking,  screaming  spawn  of  fits  and  fidgets  was  de- 
bauched into  tipsy  convulsions  of  good-humor  or  stertorous  swoons  of 
repose  — a  suckling  sensualist,  a  baby  sot.  With  rank  fumes  from  the 
Bohemian  meerschaum  and  cutty  of  the  paternal  cronies,  her  tender 
lungs  were  seasoned,  like  cellular  tripe  of  Bologna  :  an  inuring  process 
which  prepared  them  to  inspire  with  impunity  noxious  volumes  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  from  dislocated  gas-pipes,  of  sulphuretted  ditto 
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from  sinks  and  sewers,  morbific  effluvia  from  a  muck  of  tenements, 
lethal  emanations  from  a  pestilence  of  drains.  A  precocious  subject 
for  sanitary  inquisitions  before  she  was  weaned,  her  promiscuous 
olfactories  were  familiar  with  chloride  of  lime  and  carbolic  acid  ere 
yet  her  rudiment  of  nose  had  been  titillated  with  a  Fulton-market 
violet. 

Approaching  the  years  of  dietetic  indiscretions,  and  abandoning 
the  mammal  source  of  sustenance  for  the  cruder  concoctions  of  the 
kitchen,  in  which  the  elements  of  indigestion  were  murderously 
mixed,  her  little  frame  was  convulsed  by  incubi  of  colic  in  shapes 
of  monstrosity  such  as  only  mad  folk,  fatalists,  and  weak  mothers 
could  devise.  Buckwheat  cakes  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  cucumbers, 
dough-nuts  and  cabbage,  radishes  and  rancid  butter,  pie,  pork  and 
pickles,  hard  crabs  and  water-melon  rind,  veal,  green  grapes  and 
toffee,  strong  coffee,  dried  apples,  chestnuts,  short-cake,  clams,  stufBng, 
and  death  —  her  dreadful  doom  had  stomach  for  them  all. 

A  fond,  infatuated  mother  at  the  unchastened  age  of  five,  Daimona 
lavished  her  crude,  profuse  and  ill-regulate;l  affections  upon  a  wanton, 
meretricious  doll,  a  thing  of  amorous  wax,  voluptuous  kid,  and  bran 
exuberant  and  libertine  —  a  frivolous,  capricious  minx  of  vain  frip- 
peries and  vicious  gew-gaws,  prodigal  in  silk  and  lace  and  ribbons, 
and  dissipated  in  a  wilful  waste  of  "things"  —  an  imp  of  blonde  and 
blue  and  pink  deceits,  selfish,  exacting,  artful,  dissolute,  ungrateful, 
and  perverse.  To  this  infernal  machine  the  young  mother  went  out 
in  gushes  of  unwholesome  transport,  and  returned  in  a  flood  of  pre- 
cocious cravings,  until  at  last  all  that  the  mannikin  mocked  and  satirised 
became  a  need  to  the  nature  of  the  little  woman.  The  doll  was 
mother  to  the  child ;  and  the  instructions  of  her  puppet  became  the 
propensities  of  Daimona. 

A  few  years  later,  on  the  threshold  of  that  period  which  the 
intrepid  Michelet  has  described  with  more  physiology  than  reserve, 
the  pretty  adolescent  fool,  inquisitive  and  adventurous,^  rushed  in 
where  the  angel  of  her  purity  trembled  to  tread,  and  tried  perilous 
exploits  of  sophistication  among  the  precocities  of  boy-girls  and 
the  explorations  of  girl-boys  ;  for  to  the  stripling  adepts  of  her  com- 
panionship, the  world  of  Daimona's  mind  was  as  an  oyster  which 
they  with  shocks  might  open.  This  was  the  season  of  key-holes  and 
little  pitchers,  and  surreptitious  discoveries :  the  primary  class  in  that 
succubous  system  of  education  which,  beginning  at  the  "  New  Varie- 
ties "  of  prurient  inculcation,  conducts  the  eager  neophyte  through 
the  higher  flights  of  boarding-school,  and  the  consummate  finish  of 
the  demi-world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  to  the  "  Last  Sensation  "  of 
suicide  or  infamous  story. 

Her  imitative  faculty  sharpened  by  untimely  aspirations  and  compe- 
titions of  vanity,  Daimona  was  already  expert  in  the  specious  arts  of 
the  toilet,  and  glib  in  the  use  of  terms  which  the  vocabulary  of 
personal  allurement  supplies.  Her  imagination  was  decolletee  before 
her  modesty  had  become  conscious  of  the  indecorum  of  her  bodice  • 
and  her  coquetry  discarded  a  fichu  before  her  physical  development 
demanded  one.  She  blushed  for  the  childish  brevity  of  her  skirts, 
which  to  her  impatience  was  significant  only  of  her  insignificance, 
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and  envied  the  superior  adroitness  possible  to  corsages  and  trains ; 
and  ere  yet  she  could  lisp  a  significant  hint  in  nurse's  French, 
translated  with  the  flippant  signal  of  a  dangling  ribbon.  No  superfine 
simpleton  could  surpass  this  supple  phenomenon  in  the  preposterous 
idiotcies  of  teeter,  and  she  out-Helened  Helen  in  spinal  monstrosities 
of  the  "  Grecian  Bend." 

At  fourteen  her  graver  flirting  began,  and  she  pursued  the  practice 
with  assiduity,  discrimination  and  tact,  giving  all  her  mind  to  the 
occasion  as  one  bent  on  business.  Trying  her  prentice-hand  on 
susceptible  schoolboys,  and  rising  as  she  acquired  dexterity  and 
confidence  to  the  tougher  game  of  clerks  and  students,  she  presently 
adventured  audacious  flights  among  the  austere  rakes  of  the  clubs  and 
the  dainty-cruel  Thugs  of  the  opera.  She  ogled  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist,  her  tact  was  inspiration,  and  the  finesse  of  her  caprices  per- 
tained to  the  dominion  of  genius.  She  was  the  most  intangible  of 
the  Cynthias  of  the  minute ;  her  moods  were  phantasms ;  and  some 
who  for  a  pointed  side-glance  came  to  fool,  remained  for  a  stolid 
stare  to  fawn. 

For  a  campaign  so  various,  brisk  and  whimsical,  it  behooved  her  to 
equip  her  mind  with  the  handiest  stores  froni  the  lighter  literature  and 
lower  art  of  the  day ;  accordingly  she  kept  herself  (?/^  courantoi  the  Day's 
Doings  by  conscientiously  exploring  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  the 
Police  Gazette  and  the  not  less  racy  record  of  the  Sunday  papers. 
From  an  unfragrant  litter  of  dime-novels  she  learned  to  exult  in 
foregone  conclusions  of  triumphant  virtue,  and  from  a  pestilent  com- 
post of  "yaller  kivers  "  she  derived  just  ideas  of  our  best  society  in 
its  heroic  aspects,  and  of  dainty  culture  and  fastidious  tastf  wrestling 
with  blackguard  tribulations  in  a  vale  of  tears.  If  aught  Vv'as  lacking 
to  the  delectable  inculcations  of  her  heroes  in  this  field,  such  rakish 
exploiters  as  "  Reginald  Archer "  were  not  far  to  seek  to  better  their 
instructions.  Tampering  with  the  Terrible  Temptations,  Foul  Play, 
and  Gaunt  starkness  of  the  popular  text-books,  her  imagination  was 
seasoned  for  the  frankly  indecent  disquisitions  and  unprudish  pru- 
riencies of  the  female  professors  of  the  British  school ;  and  travers- 
ing a  course  of  psychological  bigamy  and  analytical  incest  under  Miss 
Braddon  and  Mrs.  Wood,  she  completed  the  emotional  curriculum 
with  exercises  in  close  scanning  on  the  text  of  Swinburne. 

Having  cultivated  a  nice  taste  in  art  by  perusing  in  her  favorite 
"  pictorials  "  the  free  and  flowing  works  of  those  masters  of  anatomi- 
cal abandon  whose  sketches  from  hair-dressers'  leering  dummies  and 
boozy  effigies  in  Bowery  shows  pass  in  concert-cellars  for  conscien- 
tious studies  from  the  living  model,  and  having  contemplated  with  a 
sophisticated  eye  the  photographic  exposures,  in  gross  and  detail,  of 
the  pets  of  the  ballet,  paragons  of  burlesque  and  pyrotechnic  blondes 

—  the   Majiltons,  Tostees,  Montalands,  and  Markhams  of  the  Period 

—  she  was  prepared  to  appreciate  with  judicious  discrimination  the 
intrepid  realism  of  Page's  Venus,  the  piquant  prodigality  of  the  "  Lady 
with  the  White  Mice,"  and  the  picturesque  predicaments  and  candid 
characterisations  of  the  "Alme,"  the  "Phryne,"  the  "Cleopatra,"  and 
the  "  Queen  Candace  "  of  Gerome. 

And  Daimona  sang?     Alas!   she  sang.     And  played,  no  doubt? 
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Holy  Cecilia !  yes.  The  mad  distracting  din  she  made  on  her  irre- 
pressible conflict  of  rosewood,  ivory  and  wires  was  such  as  might 
have  evoked  a  howl  of  concerted  anguish  from  tormented  ghosts  in 
Tophet ;  and  her  minstrelsy  was  of  that  profane,  ribald  and  rowdy  class 
which  Dr.  Watts  deprecated,  and  Sternhoid  and  Hopkins  would  have 
superseded  with  lugubrious  psalmody  and  nasal  monotones  of  praise. 
*'  Shoo  Fly,"  "Tommy  Dodd,"  "Captain  Jinks,"  "Champagne  Char- 
lie," "Up  in  a  Balloon,"  "The  Grecian  Bender,"  and  "On  the  Beach 
at  Long  Branch,"  may  not  be  accurately  described  as  strains  that 
waft  the  soul  on  wings  of  rapture  in  empyrean  flights  of  seraphry ; 
and  when  Music,  heavenly  maid,  inspired  Offenbach  with  the  melo- 
dious hoydenries  of  Boulotte,  la  Pdrichole,  and  la  Grande  Duchesse, 
she  was  not  only  young,  but  inclined  to  "go  it." 

About  this  time  Daimona  adopted  two  mottoes  —  either  to  be  as 
occasion  might  require  the  law  to  her  conduct  and  conversation  ;  she 
termed  them  "  sentiments  with  tucks,"  because  they  could  be  let  out 
or  taken  up  to  fit  the  stretching  or  shrinking  of  her  conscience.  For 
example,  when  she  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Christian  Caramel  to  ascer- 
tain his  views  on  the  doctrinal  aspects  of  the  Opera  Boufife,  the  seal 
that  hallowed  her  "  Blessington  cream-laid "  claimed  that  "  To  the 
Pure  all  things  are  Pure ; "  and  when  she  imparted  to  Devilina 
Finesse,  "  the  only  woman  she  ever  loved,"  the  patent  secret  of 
her  palpitating  tournure,  the  conscious  wax  that  clasped  the  blushing 
envelope  confessed  that  the  muffled  whisper  was  "  Naughty,  but  so 
Nice." 

Daimona  and  Devilina  were  the  Rosalind  and  Celia  of  that  populous 
forest  of  Arden  in  which  herds  of  prett}'  dears  disport  themselves  at 
their  own  sweet  will  between  Canal  Street  and  Madison  Square. 
They  slept  together, 

"  Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play'd,  ate  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  they  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  they  went  coupled  and  inseparable."  ' 

Especially  did  they  eat  together,  in  dainty  devices  of  reciprocal 
"treat,"  in  those  arbors  and  coverts  of  staring  glass  and  glaring  gild- 
ing and  sudorific  upholstery,  where  the  viands  are  artful  and  hashy, 
and  nothing  is  green  but  the  guest.  To  such  second-hand  enchant- 
ments they  were  wont  to  retreat  in  fond  companionship  from  the 
heats  and  burdens  of  the  day,  there  to  trifle  with  time  and  eternity 
in  mutual  peccadilloes  of  small  change  —  surreptitiously  diversifying 
lamb-chops  and  Saratoga-chips  with  scalloped  oysters  and  chicken 
salad,  turkey-olio  with  croquettes  and  peas,  Charlotte  Russe  with 
meringues,  apple  compote  with  harlequin-cream,  and  "  lady's  fingers  " 
?iw6.  parfait  amour  w'lXh.  "becoming"  mirrors  and  a  nice  young  man. 
Together  they  dipped  their  purple-staine'd  lips  among  the  beaded 
bubbles  winking  at  the  brim  of  bumpers  charged  with  Offenbach's 
champagne  of  song ;  together  they  revelled  loosely  in  sprees  of  the 
forbidden  among  the  prodigal  Amaryllises  of  the  Black  Crook,  or 
followed  the  horns  of  blonde  Dianas  in  tipsy  chase  of  the  White 
Fawn.  Together  their  reckless  spirits  frisked  in  figurative  can-cans 
of  exuberance;  and  all  the  solemn  aspects  of  mortality  —  of  duty, 
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accountability,  and  the  inexorable  Law  —  imjDressed  this  flippant  pair 
of  infidels  and  mockers  but  as  cynic  manifestations  of  Burlesque.  To 
them  the  Last  Judgment  was  a  Last  Sensation  —  no  more.  "  For- 
mosa "  expressed  their  purest  conception  of  the  beautiful  in  life  ;  and 
the  low  fluttering  whisper  and  muffled  rustle  and  tip-toe  approach  and 
subtle  presence  of  the  finer  feminine  emotions  were  all  "  Frou-Frou  " 
to  them.  They  would  have  cheerfully  accepted  Camille's  to-morrow 
of  remorse  and  tubercles  to  have  enjoyed  her  to-day  of  rose-colored 
fun  and  the  flowing  bowl. 

It  is  these  fools,  "  loud  and  stubborn,"  who  would  make  the  play- 
house a  portal  to  that  other  house  that  inclineth  unto  death  •  and 
they  who  follow  them  by  that  passage  down  to  the  chambers  of  hell 
are  (thank  God  !)  the  young  men  void  of  understanding.  It  is  these 
fools  —  and  not  the  poor  players,  whose  uses  they  would  debauch  — 
who  would  inscribe  over  that  portal  the  legend  of  their  own  cruel  lusts 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear  —  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  chi  v'  entrate.  It  is 
these  fools  for  whose  sacrilegious  wantonries  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  Devotion  weeps  between  the  porch  and  the  altar ;  they  dese- 
crate the  pew  with  the  coquetries  of  the  private  box,  and  make  ap- 
pointments in  the  choir  for  rendezvous  in  the  orchestra  chairs. 

But  Daimona  owed  no  allegiance  to  crosses  and  beads,  to  creeds 
and  rituals,  to  confessions  and  disciplines.  She  was  a  nymph  in 
whose  tripping  orisons  no  tiresome  sins  were  remembered.  A  free, 
unterrified  heathen,  she  wore  her  paganry  pertly,  and  in  the  puppy- 
blindness  of  her  soul  bowed  down  before  an  idol  of  wax  and  wires 
and  whalebone  and  wadding  and  promiscuous  dry-goods,  set  up  in 
the  shrine  of  a  show-window,  and  called  the  prostration  the  Grecian 
Bend.  In  the  current  numbers  of  the  "Bon  Ton,"  "Le  Follet,"  and 
"  Die  Modenwelt,"  she  found  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,  all  the 
chronicles  and  revelations,  all  the  proverbs  and  interpretations  of 
sages  and  seers  that  her  catechism  called  for.  Saint  Jenkins  was  her 
evangel,  and  she  searched  his  flimsy  scriptures  for  edification  ;  from 
his  epistles  to  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  of  Peoria  she  selected 
the  feeble  lessons  for  the  day.  In  common  with  the  thousands  of 
infatuated  moths  who  dash  into  the  flame  of  newspaper  personality, 
she  hung  upon  the  racy  instructions,  and  doted  on  the  piquant  de- 
monstrations of  that  peeping  Tom  of  the  Coventry  of  polite  smut. 
When  he  defined  the  contour  of  Devilina's  corsage,  Daimona  writhed 
with  envy ;  when  he  specified  the  circumference  of  Daimona's  girdle, 
Devilina  wriggled  with  spite.  When  he  sketched  impartially  their 
respective  splendors  at  matinee,  reception,  or  German,  and  said  their 
coiffure  was  recherche,  their  chaussure  ravissanie,  and  their  tout-enscmblc 
en  iraine,  they  gushed  in  mutual  beatitudes  on  each  other's  bosom. 
When  he  invented  for  each  an  engagement  and  a  "Jiance  of  fortune 
and  Iwn  ton,"  they  were  "  furious,  you  know  "  ;  and  when  he  imagined 
for  Daimona  an  ^^  eclat  oi  trousseau"  that  could  not  be  eclipsed  by  the 
"prodigality  of  parure"  he  had  composed  for  Devilina,  this  twain  of 
nodding  head-tire  and  mincing  gait  were  "  never-so-insulted-in-their- 
lives-why-the-i-de-a-of-course ! " 

Sympathetic  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  Social  Emancipators  ot 
her  period,  for  whom   no  embarrassments  were  engendered  by  the 
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natural  reserves  of  gender,  whose  conceptions  of  liberty  were  expressed 
in  their  propensity  to  take  liberties,  and  whose  notions  of  freedom 
were  satisfied  with  the  practice  of  making  free,  had  cultivated  the 
romantic  element  in  the  character  of  Daimona,  and  at  the  same  time 
imparted  to  it  a  taste  for  the  amatory  and  a  tendency  toward  the 
startling  in  the  drama  of  the  enterprising  passions.  Her  heroes  of 
the  hour  happily  embodied  her  views,  and  her  principles  were  apparent 
in  her  ideals  of  manly  devotion  :  A  French  cook,  with  presence  and 
"  a  distinguished  expression,"  who  hocused  with  infatuating  philters 
the  chocolate-cup  of  the  belle  of  the  family,  and  henceforth  held  her 
with  the  glamour  of  his  magnetic  eye  ;  a  continental  courier,  who 
played  the  interesting  exile  in  the  cast-off  clothes,  manipulated  titles 
and  difficult  identifications  of  some  Baden-Baden  Baron  of  Rougetnoir, 
and  who  was  reticent  in  seven  tongues  and  fluent  in  seven  octaves 
of  a  Steinway  Grand  ;  a  Sunday-school  superintendent,  who  parted 
his  principles  in  the  middle,  and  from  a  spiritual  garden  of  girls 
plucked  the  blush-rose  of  the  Bible-class  to  wear  in  his  palpitating 
iDOSom  ;  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  whose  vote  seven  women  con- 
tended, and  who  in  the  legislative  halls  of  his  country  represented 
seven  grass-widows  with  seven  empty  sacks  — 

Sacks,  cats,  kits  and  wives, 

All  after  the  member  for  St.  Ives  I — 

a  fiscal  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  with  a  fanaticism  of  coupons,  who 
maintained  a  paradise  of  bayaderes  panting  in  gratuitous  can-canries 
under  bowers  of  twining  woodbine  by  Tigrises  of  champagne,  for  the 
enchantment  of  lubricious  Assassins  of  character  and  credit,  and  who 
crowded  into  a  bouffc  spectacle,  a  supper  and  an  after-piece,  the 
sensuous  beguilements  of  a  thousand  and  one  Arabian  Nights. 

In  the  rank  pastures  of  reporters'  literature  Daimona  grazed  at 
large,  battening  on  adroit  advertisements  profuse  in  superserviceable 
licentiousness ;  on  pictorial  accompaniments  of  voluptuouis  invention, 
redundant  in  charms  and  tights;  on  the  unsavory  results  of  "inter- 
viewings,"  from  which  the  professional  exploiter  reappears  in  a  moral 
plight  more  noisome  than  when  he  entered. 

Her  ideals  and  exemplars  were  of  the  demi-monde  ;  her  confidantes 
and  guides  were  the  Anonymas,  the  silken  buccaneers,  supple  fili- 
busters and  gracious  inveiglers  of  the  Vanity-Fair  Hotel.  By  these 
she  was  sophisticated  to  sensations  and  inured  to  shocks,  until  she  could 
repel  a  battery  of  moral  concussions  with  all  the  insensibility  of  brass. 
Under  their  nimble  fingers  she  was  plastic  as  wax,  as  they  kneaded, 
moulded,  manipulated  her  in  the  likeness  of  a  model  of  their  own  vain 
imagining,  whereof  no  line  or  hue  was  after  the  similitude  of  her 
insulted  Maker.  With  the  complex  and  delicate  devices  of  cunning 
artificers  of  contour,  they  so  developed  her  here  and  reduced  her  there 
that  the  fond  mother  who  bore  her  must  have  consulted  the  local 
traditions  for  proof  of  property  in  her  transfigured  progeny.  With 
fumes  of  strange  invention  they  bleached  her,  with  baths  of  fantastic 
infusion  they  mollified  her,  until  her  capillary  and  cutaneous  appurte- 
nances complied  with  the  exactions  of  the  prevailing  mode.  With 
Madame  Rachel's  elaborations  of  enamel  they  made  a  lovely  mummy 
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of  her  "  in  the  quick."  She  was  resolved  into  a  fiction  of  cotton  and 
bran,  crinoline  and  caoutchouc,  mechanical  frauds  and  chemical  coun- 
terfeits ;  and  if  in  warm  weather  she  could  have  "  taken  off  her  flesh 
and  sat  in  her  bones,"  her  soul  would  not  have  missed  her  body. 

Accoutred  thus,  she  plunged  plump  into  the  current  of  promiscuous 
adventure  that  brawls  importunately  for  such  curious  fools,  and  with  a 
parting  fling  for  all  respectable  prigs  content  to  dwell  in  decencies 
forever,  struck  out  gallantly  for  the  fatal  side  of  the  stream  that 
divides  the  temperate  restraints  of  the  "  bitter-tame  "  from  the  tropic 
wilds  of  perfect  looseness.  Bored  with  the  "  demnition  grind "  of 
keeping  up  appearances,  she  had  burst  away  to  the  jolly  row  of 
putting  down  shams.  Her  instrumentalities  were  various  and 
effective  ;  she  found  them  on  the  sideboard,  in  the  rococo  flagons  of 
the  cabinet ;  among  the  pretty  paraphernalia  of  the  family  pharmacie  ; 
in  saucy  cigarettes  and  coquettish  liqueurs ;  in  robust  and  searching 
tipples  disguised  under  childish  names  ;  in  nervines  of  chloroform  and 
invigorations  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  in  sugar-coated  pills  of  opium  and 
pastilles  of  hasheesh  and  pearls  of  arsenic ;  in  the  thrilling  fence  of 
flirtation  ;  in  the  revel  of  the  German  and  the  panting  languor  of  the 
waltz  ;  in  the  whisk  and  whirl  and  ruddy  ardor  and  bouncing  dishevel- 
ment  of  balls ;  in  the  piquant  trifling  and  keen  provocations  of  the 
masque  ;  in  the  finesse  of  the  parlor  and  the  hasard  of  the  promenade  j 
in  the  elegant  mabilles  and  polite  orgies  of  society ;  in  escape  from 
the  chaste  bore  of  privacy  to  the  wayward  charm  of  notoriety;  in  win- 
dow-challenges, newspaper  appointments,  and  restaurant  rendezvous  j 
in  delicious  wickedness  and  the  bliss  of  the  forbidden,  and  all  the 
primrose  paths  of  daring  dalliance. 

Having  vivacity  as  well  as  stupidity,  and  sentiment  as  well  as 
flippant  skepticism  and  spite,  a  fair  faculty  of  imitation,  a  positive 
power  of  conceit  and  audacity,  and  a  fatal  facility  of  twaddle, 
Daimona  drifted  smoothly  into  the  literature  of  the  Sunday  papers, 
where  she  presently  achieved  a  nom  de  plume  by  rhythmic  egotisms  of 
dyspeptic  craving  and  hysterical  restlessness,  and  metrical  drivel, 
blasphemous  or  erotic,  wherein  she  caught  the  trick  of  the  Young- 
England  school  of  hankering  poets  with  a  fidelity  that  might  have 
passed  for  talent,  or  absinthe.  But  she  reserved  her  prose,  which 
was  feeble,  for  the  expression  of  her  virtue,  her  pertness,  or  her  spite, 
until  the  conspiring  agencies  of  speculation,  vanity  and  chance  made 
her  a  correspondent  at  Washington,  when  she  suddenly  surged  into 
gush,  with  an  effusion  so  immoderate  and  inundating  that  at  the  first 
burst  she  overwhelmed  an  enterprising  "sculptress"  with  contempt, 
and  an  insignificant  grande  dame  with  celebrity  and  disrepute.  By  an 
exploit  so  spirited  she  attained  the  honors  of  Sorosis  and  became 
a  shrill  voice  on  the  press  ;  and  not  a  voice  only,  but  a  nuisance  and 
an  abomination  and  a  fear ;  a  thrust  from  that  vixen  elbow  displaced 
a  pungent  paragraph,  a  squeak  from  that  shrewish  pipe  disconcerted 
a  column  of  thunder. 

From  the  press  to  the  lecture-platform  was  but  a  step  for  her  wide- 
striding  advances.     With  the  clang  of  her  sounding  brass  and  the 
din  of  her  tinkling  cymbal  she  jarred  the  ears  of  the  sumphs  ;  with 
her  weary  waste  of  verbiage,  her  complacent  platitudes,  her  intrepid 
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and  startling  non-sequiturs,  her  sonorous  turgidities  of  bombast,  her 
rowdy  exasperations  of  swagger,  her  insolent  smirks  of  personality, 
her  catarrhal  drivel  of  pathos,  her  gaucheries  of  gesture  and  the 
damnable  faces  she  made,  her  fooleries  and  her  failures,  she  touched 
the  quick  of  the  fastidious  and  made  the  judicious  grieve. 

So  she  pranced  from  the  platform  and  teetered  over  to  religion. 
Devotion  was  her  ordained  dodge,  and  she  clung  to  the  embarrassed 
cassock  of  the  "gifted  "  with  the  importunity  of  Mrs.  Potiphar.  She 
made  her  influence  felt  in  the  parsonage,  her  personality  popped  up 
in  the  pulpit,  discourses  embodied  her  peculiar  views,  and  under 
many  "heads"  one  might  often  recognise  hers.  She  cried  among 
the  revival  trumpets  Ha,  ha !  and  snuffed  the  steam  of  church  tea- 
fights  afar  off. 

But  the  trumpets  were  tin  and  the  tea  was  thin,  and  in  the  tea- 
fights  were  no  intellectual  frays  to  lift  her  soul,  in  arms  and  eager  for 
the  raptures  of  battle ;  so  without  compunction  or  ceremony  she  cut 
the  conventicle  and  went  into  clairvoyance.  Practised  in  penetrating 
motives  and  mill-stones,  the  candor  of  her  friends  and  the  courtesy  of 
her  enemies,  she  was  sharp  to  see  through  time  and  space,  through 
rocks  and  walls,  through  screens  and  curtains,  through  that  "deal 
door  and  flight  of  stairs"  that  obstructed  the  view  of  the  guileless 
Weller  in  the  great  Bardell-Pickwick  predicament,  through  escritoires 
and  pocket-books,  through  secret  drawers  and  envelopes,  down  to  the 
bottoms  of  graves  and  plots,  and  up  to  the  top-knots  of  notions  and 
airs.  All  men  and  women  were  to  her  like  shadows,  and  with  a  well- 
balanced  mind  poised  on  a  nice  adjustment  of  interests,  she  took  fee 
with  equal  hands,  from  the  husband  who  would  follow  the  dark  ways 
of  his  wife,  from  the  wife  who  would  pierce  the  cold  opacity  of  her 
husband. 

But  the  time  came  when  Daimona  had  seen  too  much  ;  the  revela- 
tions she  had  peddled  returned  upon  herself;  the  devil  she  had  raised 
served  with  malicious  glee  the  simple  clients  he  was  conjured  to  vex, 
and  the  hot  water  he  should  have  dispensed  to  them  he  flung  in  at 
her  own  door.  Her  curious  idiots,  impatient  of  the  ignorance  that  is 
bliss,  had  bought  at  her  shop,  unwittingly,  the  folly  that  is  wise ;  sup- 
plying them  with  the  first  peep,  she  had  unconsciously  thrown  in  a 
portion  of  her  own  second-sight;  by  the  light  of  her  infernal  in- 
structions, turned  upon  herself,  she  too  became  transparent,  and 
through  the  treacherous  medium  of  their  own  torments  they  detected 
her  tricks.  Filled  with  the  boiling  trouble  with  which  her  perfidious 
familiar  had  flooded  her,  the  situation  became  too  hot  to  hold  her,  and 
she  fled,  pursued  by  yells  of  scandalous  denunciation  and  chuckles  of 
sensational  paragraphy. 

She  rushed  rampant  into  Stocks.  In  passionate  but  barren  emula- 
tion she  growled  with  the  Bears  and  bellowed  with  the  Bulls  that 
made  Wall  Street  a  financial  wilderness  ;  she  flirted  with  "rings,"  and 
"called"  things,  and  "cornered"  things,  and  "watered"  things,  and 
did  mysterious  things  "  on  a  margin,"  and  otherwise  became  pert  in 
the  figurative  lingo  of  that  locality.  And  many  strange  and  dreadful 
experiences  befell  her  at  this  period.  Once  she  had  a  big  thing, 
perfectly  splendid,  and  the  figures  looked  lovely;  and  just  as  she  was 
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expanding,  the  old  swindle  collapsed,  and  then  came  a  panic  among 
the  Shorts,  and  she  asked  for  an  extension,  and  the  first  thing  she 
knew  she  was  sprawled — "and  mark  my  words,  my  dear  !  ninety  per 
cent,  of  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  the  balance  is  all  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit ;  and  whatever  you  do,  child,  don't  go  on  the 
street !  Try  yachts  and  regattas,  and  trotters  and  steeple-chases,  and 
prodigal  sons  and  spoonies :  there's  money  in  them  as  well  as  fun." 

Daimona  tried  them  all ;  with  the  fun  she  found  in  them  she 
"feathered  her  style,"  and  with  the  money  she  got  out  of  them  she 
went  into  business  —  or  as  she  expressed  it,  "real  life,  and  no  larks." 
For  having  proved  the  illusions  of  love,  fun,  and  religion,  and  found 
that  there  is  no  place  on  this  side  of  Jordan  where  pleasure  never 
dies,  she  had  sweetly  composed  her  creed  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
steady  comfort  and  a  happy  frame  of  mind  money  is  the  only  faithful 
condition.  The  soiled  and  rumpled  dove  became  a  pranked  and 
prancing  pigeon  for  the  black-legged  hawks  and  kites  that  harbor  in 
the  private  parlors  of  family  hotels ;  and  many  were  the  tom-tits 
of  the  counter  and  dicky-birds  of  the  cash-drawer  and  bobolinks  of 
the  mail-bag  that  she  decoyed  into  their  clutches.  The  game  was  not 
noble,  but  the  sport  was  lively  and  the  bagging  fat. 

At  Long  Branch,  Newport,  and  Saratoga,  and  the  less  vortical 
summer-haunts  of  profuse  snobbery  and  pecunious  shoddy,  she  plied 
her  new  vocation  with  conscientious  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  her 
employers,  and  made  a  silken  wonder  of  herself  between  four  yellow 
wheels  —  with  all  the  gorgeousness  conspicuous  in  the  chariot  of  a 
circus-band,  with  all  the  irrepressible  obtrusiveness  of  a  London  "sand- 
wich "  perambulating  between  the  sacrifices  of  Isaacs  and  the  sells 
of  the  Original  Jacobs.  Her  portrait  on  the  cover  of  the  "  Periodical 
Splurge  "  was  accompanied  by  a  key  to  her  virtues,  charms  and  ac- 
complishments ;  and  her  carte-de-visite  endorsed  with  her  autograph 
bestowed  the  entre'e  to  that  private  parlor,  where  the  ingenuous 
matriculant  might  wrestle  with  life  in  its  inspiring  aspects  of  game 
suppers  with  champagne,  bouquet  du  Gra?ide  Duchesse,  fascinating 
manners,  and  red  checks. 

The  season  over,  she  flitted  friskily  to  the  parti-colored  pastures 
of  the  National  Capital,  where  she  multiplied  her  opportunities  and 
diversified  her  studies  by  combining  the  principles  of  Lady  Tartufte 
with  the  practice  of  Becky  Sharpe,  lightening  the  cares  of  lobby 
diplomacy  with  the  dainty  prestidigitations  of  the  boudoir  and  the 
elegant  chevaleries  of  industry,  playing  patient  spider  in  pretty  little 
parlors  to  foolish  flies  from  the  provinces,  and  setting  sugared  traps 
in  alcoves  for  the  white  mice  of  society.  Her  achievements  in  the 
lobby  were  redoubtable,  and  her  services  in  committee-rooms  were 
retained  at  fabulous  fees.  The  well-informed  (Democratic)  repre- 
sentative from  Balaam  has  assured  me  that  it  was  she  who  procured 
for  the  columns  of  the  Chappaqua  Rostrum  the  surreptitious  copy  of 
the  treaty  concluded  by  our  Government  (in  Joint  High  Commission) 
with  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  whereby  we  acquired  indemnity  for  the 
decapitation  by  the  Dyak  head-hunters  of  the  Great  American  Alas- 
kabilli*  as  well   as  free-trade  for  American  shipping  in  adjustable 

*  Court-term  in  Sarawak  for  a  wandering  statesman  or  diplomatist. 
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ring-tails  with  the  coast-tribe  of  Darwinian  baboons.  According  to 
the  communicative  member  from  Balaam,  she  inveigled  the  document 
from  the  honorable  bosom  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
blandishments  employed  in  the  procedure  consisted  of  back-hair, 
bab3'-talk,  tears,  style,  and  severe  virtue. 

By  this  time  Daimona  was  fairly  booked  for  the  bad  by  the  down- 
train  ;  her  plane  had  been  indi7ied  from  the  start,  and  the  Fiend  had 
let  go  her  brakes.  She  left  behind  three  "  brutes,"  two  incompati- 
bilities and  a  shroud  of  mystery  —  circumstances  she  had  forgotten, 
but  which  may  be  regarded  as  episodes  in  her  career  not  devoid  of 
toxicological  interest.  With  a  sharp  eye  to  business  she  accepted 
several  little  commissions  to  be  executed  en  route — matters,  however, 
of  friendly  accommodation  rather  than  of  professional  service.  For 
example :  there  was  a  blonde  baby  with  blue  eyes  to  be  "  adopted 
out"  to  a  lady  of  means  and  sensibility  who  would  appreciate  the 
interesting  dispensation  —  warranted  to  be  of  superior  derivation 
though  temporarily  embarrassed  by  circumstances  over  which  it  had 
no  control.  There  were  several  sweet  novelties  in  divorce,  trimmed 
with  expensive  caprices  of  bigamy  and  superfine  infractions  of  the 
seventh  commandment.  There  was  a  fascinating  case  of  infanticide, 
complicated  with  hysterical  aversion  and  neuro-strangular  idiosyncrasy. 
There  was  a  sentimental  affair  of  life-insurance,  with  a  policy  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  Daimona  by  one  whose  admiration  for  her  virtues 
and  gratitude  for  her  disinterested  devotion  found  expression  in  that 
touching  form,  and  whose  sudden  demise  soon  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  his  honorable  foresight.  Finally  there  was  a  tragic  erup- 
tion of  emotional  frenzy,  terminating  in  homicidal  mania,  a  ninety- 
thousand-dollar  corpse  and  a  coroner's  inquest,  consequent  upon  the 
unkind  objections  of  a  foolish  wife  and  mother  to  Daimona's  trans- 
cendental views  of  the  marital  relation.  A  gold-mounted  revolver 
with  one  chamber  discharged,  found  at  the  supreme  moment  in  the 
iiame-kidded  fingers  of  our  heroine,  constituted  the  coincidence  which 
induced  a  pragmatical  functionary  of  justice  to  detain  her  in  vulgar 
durance  until  twelve  respectable  exponents  of  prejudice  and  tyranny 
should  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  applying  the  rude  argument  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  her  soft  white  neck. 

Apart  from  the  offensive  imputations  her  predicament  involved, 
Daimona's  circumstances  and  surroundings,  pending  her  entertainment 
at  the  public  charge,  were  not  devoid  of  soothing  and  graceful  influ- 
ences :  that  is  to  say,  scalloped  oysters  and  calf's-foot  jelly,  tender 
associations,  cherry-bounce  and  lamb-chops,  Charlotte  Russe  and 
Susan  Anthony,  lady's  fingers,  sympathy,  and  a  toilet-glass,  conscious 
innocence,  small  change,  resignation,  and  the  morning  papers.  "  She 
glorified  her  gloomy  cell  with  the  native  radiance  of  her  soul,  and 
enlarged  the  narrow  bounds  in  which  narrow  minds  would  have  con- 
fined her,  by  the  measure  of  her  own  free  love":  that  is  what  the 
correspondent  of  the  Emancipated  Sister  wrote  about  her. 

"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ;  " 

and  a  graceful  dishevelment,  attitudes,  judicious  color  and  plaintive 
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smiles,  can  make  a  cell  a  sell.  The  turnkey  who  came  to  whisper  at 
her  grates  got  tangled  in  her  hair  and  fettered  to  her  eye ;  upon  the 
reporter  who  came  to  "interview"  her  she  put  a  beguiling  spell ;  and 
when  at  last  her  counsel  conveyed  to  her  the  barbarous  ultimatum  of 
those  twelve  respectable  exponents  of  prejudice  and  tyranny  who  had 
recommended  cervical  discipline  for  her  explosive  aberration,  she 
posed  superbly  before  her  mirror,  and  with  an  imperial  curve  of  that 
omnipotent  neck  smiled  in  a  grand  disdain. 

Nevertheless,  Daimona  is  to  be  hung :  the  fine  arts  of  murder  are 
about  to  lose  a  charming  interpreter  of  their  most  subtle  spirit. 
Meantime,  the  precious  moments  that  remain  to  her  are  sweetened  by 
the  sympathetic  companionship  of  congenial  and  faithful  souls.  The 
fair  hands  that  lately  garnished  with  floral  appreciation  the  barren 
mound  of  the  philological  enthusiast  of  Binghamton,*  who,  while  he 
gave  his  life  to  language,  showed  in  his  death  how  a  man  can  hold  his 
tongue  —  the  froward  lips  that  appropriately  crowned  his  memory 
with  poisonous  flowers  of  speech,  the  im?7iortelles  of  an  indiscriminate 
and  naughty  vocabulary  —  now  minister  to  Daimona  with  offices  of 
eager  admiration  and  superlatives  of  applause.  A  monstrous  spec- 
tacle of  perverted  natures,  waiting  to  part  her  deadly  gauds  among 
them,  to  scramble  for  her  lying  picture,  and  cast  lots  for  her  last 
contagious  kiss  I 

The  story  of  Daimona,  the  thread  whereof  ends  in  a  slip-knot,  is 
but  a  filament  from  the  tangled  skein  the  social  Parcaa  are  spinning ; 
and  the  pure  and  patient  Penelopes  of  Home  weep  as  they  count  the 
maddening  kinks  and  knots  it  takes  from  the  reckless  winding  the 
devil  finds  for  wanton  hands  to  do. 

Daimona's  name  is  legion;  and  when  by  her  infamous  outcasting 
the  house  of  her  harlotries  is  swept  and  garnished,  seven  heirs  of  her 
unclean  spirit  enter  in  and  dwell  there  ;  for  she  is  the  dam  of  a 
deadly  brood,  of  idleness,  ignorance,  vanity,  sensuality,  treachery, 
cruelt}',  and  greed.  Take  us  these  foxes,  these  night-going  foxes, 
that  spoil  the  vines  of  Home !  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes. 

J.  W.  P. 


■■Ruloff,  "the  learned  murderer." 


THE   MYSTERY   NOVEL. 


THE  marvellous  activity  which  distinguishes  our  age  has  been 
noted  and  commented  on  until  every  reader  and  hearer  is 
naturally  weary  of  the  subject ;  nor  is  it  our  present  purpose  to  try 
their  patience  further  by  dwelling  upon  this  trite,  though  by  no  means 
exhausted  theme.  In  none  of  the  multiform  channels  of  human 
thought  and  effort  is  this  spirit  more  strikingly  apparent  than  in  that 
of  literature.  The  literary  activity,  indeed,  which  finds  vent  in 
that  class  of  works  which  we  still  by  courtesy  call  novels,  though  if 
triteness  and  repetition  could  have  produced  such  a  result  they  would 
long  since  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  title,  is  positively  enormous. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  we  have  them  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  : 
society  novels,  political  novels,  religious  novels,  novels  subjective  and 
objective,  grave  and  gay,  philanthropic  and  misanthropic,  sarcastic 
and  sentimental.  A  benevolent  gentleman  insists  upon  treating  us 
to  an  essay  upon  laws  and  customs  which  he  deems  objectionable,  in 
the  shape  of  a  novel.  An  ambitious  woman  gives  us  a  melange  of 
slang,  farriery  and  millinery  which  we  are  expected  to  accept  as  a 
genuine  specimen  of  fictitious  art.  Perhaps  of  all  books  of  the  kind, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  in  which  monsters  of  combined  elegance 
and  strength  make  their  appearance  ;  who  rise  from  a  position  of 
listless  languor,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  what  they  are  doing,  fell  a 
prize-fighter  to  the  earth  with  one  blow  of  their  feminine  fists,  or 
playfully  toss  a  recusant  bully  over  a  wall  or  other  unimportant 
obstruction.  If  they  do  not  sleepily  vault  over  the  roof,  or  absently 
saunter  away  with  the  house,  or  rather  castle,  on  their  shoulders,  it  is 
only  because  the  idea  does  not  happen  to  strike  their  fancies.  This 
however  is  scarcely  to  our  present  purpose,  and  would  lead  us,  if 
pursued  too  far,  from  our  immediate  subject.  We  propose  now  to 
invite  attention  to  a  different  section  of  this  great  division  of  the  world 
of  letters. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  divide  all  novels  into 
classes,  and  to  refer  each  separate  work  to  one  of  such  divisions.  In 
effect,  nothing  nearer  the  truth  than  a  loose  approximation  can  be 
looked  for  in  classifications  of  this  nature  ;  yet  to  serve  our  present 
purpose  of  distinguishing  them,  though  but  inaccurately,  we  think 
they  may  be  divided  into  novels  of  character,  novels  of  incident,  and 
novels  of  plot.  No  doubt  they  will  be  constantly  trenching  upon  each 
other's  domain,  the  novel  of  incident  will  owe  something  to  character, 
the  novel  of  character  something  to  plot,  yet  for  our  object  at  present 
this  classification  will  answer  well  enough. 

When  we  read  a  well-written  novel  of  character,  the  perfect  life- 
likeness,  the  air  of  probability,  nay  of  reality,  is  so  carefully^and 
successfully  preserved,  that  it  requires  no  great  effort  to  glide  gently 
into  the  quasi-belief  that  the  events  narrated  really  did  take  place, 
that  the  persons  spoken  of  are  or  have  been  living  and  acting  around 
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us  ;  that  we  have  had  a  morning's  interview  with  Mrs.  Poyser,  or 
attended  the  funeral  of  Lady  Kew.  There  are  novels,  again,  the 
merit  of  which  consists  chiefly  in  a  series  of  well-chosen  and  probable 
incidents  that  give  stir  and  movement  to  the  story,  connect  it  as  it 
were  with  the  real  world,  and  constantly  entertain  without  in  any  high 
degree  exciting  us.  The  novel  of  plot,  pur  et  simple,  cannot  lay  claim 
to  the  merit  of  either  of  the  foregoing  classes.  Characters  and  oc- 
currences are  alike  subordinated  to  the  production  of  the  denouejnent. 
The  dra?natis  persona  are  merely  pegs  to  hang  the  story  on ;  as 
individuals  we  feel  not  the  slightest  interest  in  them.  We  care  for 
them  only  as  they  affect  the  development  of  the  plot.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  we  care  anything  for  the  incidents  in  these  novels, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  the  gratification  of  our  aroused 
curiosity.  The  b  esl-imagined  accident,  the  sprightliest  conversation, 
the  most  amusing  trait,  we  should  feel  to  be  out  of  place  if  it  hindered 
for  a  moment  our  getting  on  with  the  narrative ;  we  should  be 
chafed  and  irritated  as  we  are  in  real  life  by  the  pauses  and  comments 
of  the  bearer  of  some  exciting  intelligence.  Hildegarde's  sleigh-ride 
with  Hamilton,  or  the  expedition  to  Corrieandhu,  would  be  intolerable 
in  works  of  this  class. 

Without  dwelling  further  upon  the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
these  fictions,  we  will  pass  at  once  to  the  more  minute  subdivisions 
into  which  they  naturally  fall,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Mystery  Novel.  The  place  which 
this  species  of  fiction  occupies  in  modern  literature,  the  interest 
which  it  excites,  and  the  number  of  readers  which  it  attracts,  what- 
ever may  be  its  intrinsic  merit,  render  it  well  worthy  of  attention  and 
examination.  In  the  history  of  English  literature,  the  novel  of  char- 
acter precedes  that  of  either  of  the  other  classes  above-mentioned. 
Nor  is  this  difficult  of  explanation.  The  first  English  novelists  were 
the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  great  English  humorists.  Though 
both  plot  and  incident  play  a  part  no  doubt,  and  sometimes  an  im- 
portant and  felicitous  one,  yet  character  is  chiefly  considered.  It  is 
upon  this  that  the  author  puts  forth  his  whole  strength,  and  mainly 
rests  his  claims  to  favor  and  applause.  The  novel  of  plot,  properly 
so-called,  as  a  distinct  variety,  is  of  later  growth.  It  cannot  claim  as 
its  founders  the  great  fathers  of  English  fiction.  Of  that  peculiar  type 
which  we  have  already  designated  as  the  mystery  novel,  the  works  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  are  probably  the  first  which  attained  any  considerable 
degree  of  reputation  and  popularity.  Into  the  merit  of  this  kind  of 
writing,  and  the  rank  in  art  which  its  successful  votaries  may  fairly 
claim,  we  propose  briefly  to  inquire.  Of  the  German  supernatural, 
or  more  properly  Qxtra-natural  fiction,  we  do  not  design  to  speak  at 
present,  if  indeed  they  could  properly  be  classed  under  this  head. 
The  element  of  mystery  which  enters  into  their  construction  is  of  a 
difterent  and  higher  order  than  that  which  pertains  to  the  mystery 
romance  in  its  more  limited  signification  ;  the  passions  and  faculties 
appealed  to  are  of  a  more  elevated  cast.  Moreover,  there  runs 
through  them  a  vein  of  true  poetry  which  places  them  in  an  entirely 
different  rank.  It  would  be  unfair  to  both  parties  to  compare  these 
prose-poets,  with  their  ideal  imaginativeness,  their  dreamy  and  mys- 
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tical  fancies,  with  the  mystery  romancers.  The  Castle  of  Otranto, 
which  seems  to  have  set  the  fashion  of  ghostly,  or  quasi-ghostly  mys- 
teries in  England,  differs  notwithstanding  essentially  from  works  of 
this  description  generally,  and  would  require  a  separate  examination. 
Of  the  picturesque  type  Mrs.  Radclifte's  romances,  already  referred 
to,  afford  perhaps  the  best  examples.  The  popularity  which  they 
attained  on  their  first  appearance  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  explain 
if  we  did  not  remember,  first,  that  their  peculiar  merits  were  at  that 
time  new  to  the  public,  and  secondly,  that  we  have  in  our  own  time 
seen  too  many  singular  freaks  of  popular  fancy  to  wonder  at  the  taste 
of  our  ancestors.  Before  the  appetite  for  such  things  had  been  worn 
out  by  endless  and  monotonous  repetitions,  it  may  have  been  natural 
for  people  to  be  interested  or  even  excited  about  old  desolate  country- 
houses  or  castles,  secret  passages,  concealed  doors,  corpses  that  turn 
out  not  to  be  corpses,  ghosts  that  prove  to  be  very  substantial,  nay 
even  rather  heavy  personages,  etc.  etc.  Before  the  sensibilities  of 
readers  had  been  exhausted  by  constantly  repeated  demands,  those 
marvellous  heroines  who  go  through  the  most  startling  adventures 
triumphantly  by  dint  of  fainting,  or  nearly  fainting,  on  every  other 
page,  may  have  called  forth  sympathy  instead  of  producing  ennui. 
It  was  but  fair  that  a  few  omissions  and  oversights  should  be  forgiven 
in  the  conduct  of  such  wonderful  plots  as  those  of  Udolpho  and  The 
Italian.  It  was  hardly  in  human  nature  to  keep  every  thread  in  so 
intricate  a  web  separate  and  in  its  proper  place,  to  explain  and  account 
for  everything,  and  finish  off  the  work  so  neatly  that  no  hanging  end 
or  clumsy  knot  should  remain  to  vex  the  eye.  There  is  a  fashion  in 
such  things,  and  these  works  have  had  their  day.  Probably  after  all 
it  would  be  less  difficult  for  their  admirers  to  defend  their  claims  than 
for  the  eager  readers  of  some  modern  fictions  to  support  theirs. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  patience  to  proceed  with  a  regular  list, 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  present  purpose.  Before  entering,  however, 
upon  an  examination  of  that  peculiar  type  of  the  myste;-y  novel  of 
which  Wilkie  Collins'  works  present  the  best  and  most  striking  ex- 
amples, and  to  which  we  design  particularly  to  invite  the  reader's 
attention,  we  would  notice  briefly  a  class  to  which  a  distinguished 
living  writer  a  few  years  since  contributed  a  not  very  successful 
attempt.  We  allude  to  A  Strange  Story.  Lord  Lytton's  talents  and 
long  experience  as  a  writer  of  fiction  did  not  avail  to  save  him  from 
failure  here.  The  attempt  to  combine  preternatural  phenomena  with 
scientific  or  quasi-scientific  solutions,  did  not  prove  a  successful  ex- 
periment. The  difficulty  of  sustaining  the  interest  in  a  narrative  of 
this  character,  when  extended  to  the  length  of  an  ordinary  novel,  was 
more  than  he  could  overcome.  Hence  we  find  the  last  part  strikingly 
inferior  to  the  first.  An  earlier  story  of  the  same  cast,  which  ap- 
peared in  Blackwood,  and  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article,  was  far  more  successful.  Zanoni  too,  which  preceded  A 
Strange  Story,  and  in  which  some  similar  characteristics  may  be 
discovered,  is  open  to  criticisms  of  somewhat  the  same  kind. 

We  come  now  to  the  latest  fictions  of  the  modern  mysterious  school 
which  have  attained  great  popularity,  and  in  some  instances  consider- 
able reputation.     Dickens  late  in  life  began  to  turn  his  attention  in  this 
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direction,  and  seemed  by  the  very  title  of  the  work  which  he  left  a  frag- 
ment to  have  proclaimed  his  entrance  into  the  lists  hitherto  kept  by 
Wilkie  Collins  without  a  rival.  There  is  enough  in  Edwin  Drood  to 
make  us  aware  of  this  new  ambition  of  its  author.  Jasper,  who  is  the 
centre  of  the  mystery,  is  a  monstrous  creation,  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
Hester  Dethridge  d  id  genus  Of?me,  and  the  whole  interest  of  the  story 
turns  upon  the  strange  disappearance  of  the  hero  and  the  unknown 
cause  thereof.  The  book,  however,  is  a  mere  fragment,  and  for  the 
present  we  take  leave  of  it.  Before  proceeding  farther  we  must  pause  to 
notice  a  celebrated  instance  of  mysterious  fiction  with  which  the  class 
of  works  we  are  examining  might  seem  to  claim  some  affinity ;  yet 
notwithstanding  the  points  of  resemblance,  Godwin's  famous  novel 
must  be  placed  in  a  separate  category.  For  a  minute  examination  of 
Caleb  Williams  we  have  not  space  here,  if  indeed  it  would  not  seem 
superfluous  at  this  late  period. 

Before  adverting  to  the  defects  and  shortcomings  with  which  they 
are  chargeable,  this  meed  of  praise  at  least  must  be  accorded  to  the 
best  specimens  of  the  school  under  review.  Unquestionably  they 
have  interest.  They  stand  remarkably  well  the  test  which  Sydney 
Smith  thought  should  be  applied  to  all  such  productions,  whatever  that 
may  be  worth,  and  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of  producing 
irritability,  inattention,  and  want  of  punctuality.  Collins's  e/iefs 
d\euvrc,  for  example,  whatever  may  be  their  defects,  at  any  rate  fix 
attention,  arouse  curiosity,  and  effectually  dispel  ennui.  This  in  an 
age  when  there  is  such  a  violent  disposition  abroad  among  people  to 
lecture  and  reprove  and  reform  their  neighbors,  and  when  essays 
upon  prison  regulations,  upon  biped  suffrage,  upon  the  sufferings  of 
debtors  and  the  claims  of  women,  upon  society,  upon  solitude,  upon 
everybody's  rights  and  everybody's  wrongs,  lurk  like  masked  batteries 
under  the  harmless-looking  covers  of  paper  novels,  is  no  small  merit. 
Certainly  this  author  does  not  make  himself  liable  to  a  prosecution 
similar  to  the  famous  one  which  the  Due  de  Lauraguais  is  said  to  have 
actually  instituted  against  a  noted  Parisian  bore.  In  the  beginning  of 
T/ie  Moonstone,  for  instance,  the  latest  of  the  author's  works  belonging  to 
this  class  (for  in  Man  and  Wife  he  has  adopted  a  different  style),  we 
discover  that  there  is  a  mystery.  Very  soon  we  become  involved  in 
it.  We  are  sorely  puzzled,  we  peep  at  it,  we  think  we  see  a  gleam  of 
light,  we  fancy  we  are  on  the  track  —  before  we  have  finished  the  page 
we  shall  know  all  about  it  in  spite  of  the  author.  We  read  on  to  find 
our  anticipations  disappointed,  our  search  constantly  baffled.  Consid- 
ering hypothesis  after  h3^pothesis,  we  are  forced  to  reject  each  in 
turn.  We  pause  and  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  indications. 
Now  surely  the  clue  is  in  our  hands,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this 
theory,  this  must  be  the  true  explanation,  we  have  it  at  last ;  not  at 
all — this  is  utterly  at  variance  with  what  follows  lower  down  on  the 
same  page.  And  thus  we  are  beguiled  chapter  after  chapter,  hour 
after  hour,  until  we  arrive  at  length,  breathless  with  curiosity,  at  the 
solution  of  the  mystery,  the  discovery  of  the  simple  secret.  In  the 
progress  of  the  story  we  are  so  violently  hurried  along  that  we  can  not 
take  time  to  criticise  or  even  to  reflect.  We  have,  as  old  Betteredge 
says  forcibly  and  happily  enough,  the  detective  force  upon  us.    We  feel 
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like  thorough-paced  professional  thief-takers,  and  join  in  the  chase 
with  the  keenest  relish  and  the  most  eager  avidity.  It  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  the  interest  here  called  forth  is  of  no  very  elevated 
character.  It  cannot  be  compared,  for  example,  with  that  produced 
by  an  appeal  to  our  desire  for  information  in  regard  to  the  existence 
and  nature  of  beings  of  a  different  order  from  our  own,  or  concerning 
the  modes  of  life  and  thought  in  a  state  of  civilisation  and  under  an 
organization  of  society  remote  from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
The  interest  excited  here  is  of  exactly  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  is  felt  when  v/e  are  engaged  in  guessing  a  riddle,  putting  to- 
gether a  puzzle,  or  finding  our  way  through  a  labyrinth.  The  author 
does  not  introduce  us  to  fellow  human  beings  and  lead  us  to  enter  into 
their  loves  and  their  sorrows  ;  he  does  not  make  us  melt  with  pity  or 
kindle  with  indignation.  We  feel  neither  interest  in  nor  sympathy 
with  the  personages  of  the  drama.  Our  curiosity  is  simply  aroused 
and  kept  on  the  stretch  with  remarkable  skill.  In  the  work  wlaich  we 
have  just  been  considering,  for  instance,  we  are  carried  along  so  fast 
in  pursuit  of  the  thief  who  took  the  mysterious  jewel  that  we  do  not 
pause  to  think  whether  Gabriel  Betteredge  is  a  natural  steward  or  not. 
We  have  no  time  to  object  to  his  information  or  his  metaphysics. 
What  care  we  how  incredible  such  a  character  may  be  ?  we  only  want 
to  hear  what  this  marvellous  steward  has  to  say  about  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  theft.  It  does  not  signify  at  all  that  the  story 
taxes  the  powers  of  human  credulity  beyond  all  bounds,  that  the 
characters  are  unnatural,  and  the  incidents  to  the  last  degree  im- 
probable. We  want  to  know  who  the  thief  was,  and  yet  we  cannot 
possibly  take  breath  and  stop  to  think  the  problem  out  for  ourselves. 
When  we  arrive  at  length  at  the  solution,  half  angry  with  the  author 
for  puzzling  us  so  long  and  disappointing  us  so  often,  our  wrath  is 
immediately  turned  against  ourselves  for  the  stupidity  we  have  shown 
in  blundering  so  long  around  the  truth  without  finding  it  out.  This 
self-blame,  however,  is  not  altogether  deserved,  for  very  considerable 
skill  has  been  shown  in  throwing  us  off  the  track.  The  author  points 
boldly  in  the  direction  in  which  what  we  are  looking  for  is  concealed, 
confident  that  we  will  not  believe  him.  It  is  the  very  expedient  so  suc- 
cessfully adopted  by  Dupin  in  Poe's  Purloined  Letter.  We  are  envel- 
oped in  such  an  atmosphere  of  mystery,  we  are  induced  to  expect  so 
much,  that  it  is  not  natural  for  us  to  seek  the  object  of  our  pursuit  in 
what  lies  tossed  carelessly  in  full  view  before  our  very  eyes.  Again, 
who  stops  in  his  perusal  of  the  Woman  in  White  to  examine  into  the 
probability  of  the  villain's  character,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  charac- 
ters, or  the  credibility  of  the  events  narrated  ?  Let  the  hero  be  a 
nonentity  for  whom  we  feel  a  languid  aversion,  and  the  heroine,  in 
good  set  phrase,  an  idiot ;  we  want  to  know  the  secret  which  their 
actions  are  the  means  of  concealing  from  or  revealing  to  us.  It  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  mode  of  thought  of  his  age 
over  a  writer  that  the  author  of  such  novels  as  these  should  think  it 
necessary  to  attempt  to  persuade  himself  and  his  readers  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  inner  moral  signification  running  through  them.  He  takes 
pains  in  the  preface  of  The  Moonstone  to  inform  us  that  his  object  had 
been  "to  trace  the  influence  of  character  on  circumstances."     Cer- 
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tainly  without  the  author's  assurance  we  should  hardly  have  suspected 
it.  This  is  merely  a  concession  to  supposed  necessity.  In  the  days 
of  Richardson  and  Smollett  it  would  not  have  been  thought  of. 

So  far  of  the  writer  who  undoubtedly  stands  at  present  at  the  head 
of  this  school.  When  we  turn  to  the  examination  of  other  works  of 
the  class,  and  even  of  Collins's  inferior  productions,  there  is  a  descent 
indeed.  We  are  plunged  into  a  quagmire  of  absurdities,  impossibilities, 
and  repetitions.  The  imagination  of  one  of  these  writers,  distin- 
guished by  a  portentous  futility,  seems  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of 
conceiving  any  mystery  save  that  involved  in  and  growing  out  of  a 
double  marriage,  and  the  apparent  death,  convenient  or  otherwise,  of 
a  previous  husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  like  manner  the 
author  of  that  clever  little  college  story.  Verdant  Green,  seemed 
unable  to  imagine  any  form  of  danger  threatening  his  personages 
except  one  arising  from  the  fury  of  some  animal  of  the  bovine  genus. 
The  heroes  of  these  romances  never  by  any  chance  meet  with  a  mis- 
fortune or  fall  into  a  difficulty  or  embarrassment  which  does  not 
commence  with  the  marriage-service.  Hymen,  with  her,  is  the  very 
deity  of  mystery,  and  ought  to  be  represented  with  a  mask  and  domino. 
In  the  best  of  her  books  which  we  have  read  (and  we  by  no  means 
pretend  to  have  read  them  all),  the  heroine  commences  her  exciting 
and  extraordinary  career  by  falling  in  love,  not  with  her  grandmother's 
or  grandfather's  shadow,  but  —  with  her  groom.  With  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  conventional  restraints  she  proceeds  to  marry  him.  After 
spending  several  months  abroad  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  "celestial 
colloquy  sublime,"  she  grows  tired  of  her  bargain  and  returns  to  the 
arms  of  a  very  indulgent  father.  The  inconvenient  groom  is  after- 
wards comfortably  disposed  of,  as  every  one  thinks,  by  a  lucky  railway 
accident,  and  his  by  no  means  inconsolable  widow  in  course  of  time 
fills  up  the  vacancy  by  marrying  the  most  confiding  of  lovers.  An 
engagement  with  a  previous  admirer  had  in  the  meantime  been  broken 
off  by  the  gentleman's  not  unnaturally  requesting  some  information 
in  regard  to  her  life  during  her  above-mentioned  absence  from  home. 
This  request  his  fiancee,  not  without  some  reason  all  things  consid- 
ered, refuses  positively  and  flatly  to  comply  with,  and  the  engagement 
is  dissolved.  While  she  is  leading  a  luxurious  and  apparently  happy 
life  with  her  credulous  and  accommodating  second  husband,  amidst 
such  amusements  as  looking  after  favorite  colts  in  loose  boxes  and 
correcting  unruly  grooms  with  her  horsewhip,  husband  No.  i  turns 
up  alive  in  the  shape  of  a  trainer  highly  recommended  to  and 
employed  by  husband  No.  2.  Husband  No.  i  meets  a  violent  death 
under  circumstances  very  well  calculated  to  direct  suspicion  towards 
the  heroine.  She  flies  from  home,  is  pursued  by  her  surviving  husband, 
and  at  length  by  the  assistance  of  her  former  less  indulgent  lover, 
the  mystery  is  cleared  up,  she  is  proved  innocent  of  murder,  and  re- 
married with  all  due  ceremony  to  No.  2.  Such  is  a  rough  outline  of 
Aurora  Floyd,  which  has,  however,  in  spite  of  all  its  faults  and  absurdi- 
ties, some  interest  attaching  to  the  characters,  however  defective, 
apart  from  the  mere  curiosity  excited  and  kept  alive  by  the  story. 
This  may  almost  be  called  good  by  comparison. 

In  one  of  these  novels  the  inevitable  double  marriage  stops  just 
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short  of  completion  because  of  the  sudden  reappearance  of  the  first 
wife,  who  has  lain  perdu  for  two  years,  having  been  most  marvellously 
spirited  away  by  a  certain  pale,  thin-lipped,  white-haired  artist  who 
does  duty  as  villain.  In  his  schemes  against  the  heroine  who  stands  in 
the  way  of  his  acquisition  of  eleven  thousand  a  year,  Mr.  Paul  March- 
mont  is  aided  by  the  hero's  cousin,  his  own  cousin's  widow,  Olivia 
Marchmont,  //i?^  Arundel,  who  is  actuated  thereto  by  a  quite  unprovoked 
attachment  to  her  cousin  Edward  Arundel,  the  hero.  Mary  Arundel 
disappears  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  only  makes  her  c?itr'ee 
again  when  Olivia's  jealousy  is  given  a  new  direction  by  Edward 
Arundel's  approaching  marriage  with  another  woman.  As  an  expla- 
nation of  the  mystery  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  in  spite  of  every 
effort  on  her  husband's  part  to  find  her,  Paul  Marchmont  has  been 
able  to  conceal  his  cousin,  and  subsequently  her  child  also,  first  in  a 
pavilion  over  his  painting-room,  and  afterwards  in  a  desolate  farm- 
house on  her  own  estate.  All  this  happens  though  Edward  Arundel 
has  from  the  first  the  strongest  suspicion  of  the  artist's  guilt,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  ramblings,  while  remaining  in  the  neighborhood  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  some  trace  of  his  missing  wife,  even  hears 
the  cry  of  his  infant  son  in  the  aforesaid  pavilion.  The  bald  absur- 
dity of  this  mystery  makes  it  worth  examination  as  an  illustration  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  know  where  to  begin  in  the  enumeration  of  its 
defects.  The  machinery  is  sufficiently  old  and  clumsy  when  employed 
in  a  story  of  feudal  life  and  distant  countries,  but  in  England  and  in 
the  nineteenth  century  it  is  too  preposterous  to  deserve  serious  dis- 
cussion. It  is  enough  to  rouse  the  shades  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and 
Monk  Lewis.  The  only  possible  explanation  would  be  the  idiotcy  or 
insanity  of  all  the  characters,  and  even  then  the  outside  world  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  close  their  eyes  and  ears  for  the  accommodation 
of  7ioti  compotes  dra7natis  personcB.  To  do  her  justice,  the  authoress 
does  seem  to  have  reduced  the  actors  very  nearly  to  the  requisite  state 
of  mental  imbecility  or  alienation.  This  caps  the  clima>;i.  We  beg 
pardon  for  having  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  this  instance  of  what  the 
mystery  romance  in  some  hands  can  become. 

There  is  another  class  of  novels,  of  which  East  Lynne  may  be 
selected  as  an  example,  in  which  also  the  interest  arises  in  a  certain 
degree  from  mystery.  Here,  however,  while  the  actors  perform  their 
parts  in  the  dark,  the  reader  is  introduced  behind  the  scenes  and 
supplied  with  a  dark  lantern.  His  entertainment  consists,  not  in  the 
excitement  of  his  curiosity,  the  pleasure  of  guessing,  knowing  that  he  . 
is  finally  to  be  told  the  secret  should  he  fail  to  find  it  out  for  himself, 
but  in  watching  the  conduct  of  people  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
which  he  has  the  clue,  and  seeing  how  they  are  affected  by  and  act 
under  the  circumstances.  While  they  are  all  blundering  and  stumb- 
ling about  in  their  ignorance,  he  can  please  himself  with  the  consci- 
ousness of  superior  knowledge,  while  his  curiosity  is  gently  titillated 
as  to  how  the  characters  will  finally  come  out  of  their  entanglements 
and  difficulties. 

After  this  cursory  and  necessarily  partial  review  of  fictions  of  this 
order,  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  rank  in  art  are  they  entitled 
to  hold?     As  compared  with  the  productions  of  the  great  masters  of 
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the  craft,  unquestionably  a  low  one.  Nor  do  we  say  this  with  refer- 
ence to  the  absurd  and  repulsive  machinery  sometimes  employed  to 
veil  the  mystery  and  work  out  the  denouement.  We  do  not  deny  that 
in  some  of  these  stories  considerable  ingenuity  and  great  labor  is 
displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  author's  darling  object,  viz.  the  mysti- 
fication of  his  readers.  The  folds  and  intricacies  of  the  knot  evince 
rare  skill ;  the  labyrinth  is  hopelessly  involved,  and  the  guide  makes 
his  companion  feel  constantly  that  he  would  be  lost  at  once  if  he  were 
to  attempt  to  advance  a  single  step" alone.  In  some  novels  of  this 
class,  in  the  construction  of  the  plot,  the  creation  and  solution  of  the 
mystery,  the  powers  of  analysis  and  combination  displayed  are  re- 
markable. It  is  the  same  power  of  which  Poe  has  given  so  striking 
an  example  in  his  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  and  other  shorter  tales. 
For  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  and  also  for  the  power  exhibited  over 
the  domain  of  the  weird  and  the  horrible,  we  are  willing  to  give  these 
works  full  credit.  We  look  also  with  an  indulgent  eye  upon  sins 
against  probability.  We  do  not  ask  for  strict  probability,  scarcely 
even  for  strict  possibility,  in  stories  of  this  kind ;  their  peculiar  merits 
are  hardly  compatible  with  that.  This,  however,  cannot  stretch  to 
all  such  faults.  We  are  willing  to  take  certain  characters  and  situa- 
tions for  granted  without  rigid  inquiry,  in  order  to  give  the  author 
free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  powers  ;  but  so  much  being 
conceded,  we  have  a  right  to  object  to  glaring  violations  of  truth  and 
nature. 

Allowing,  then,  full  measure  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  some  of  these 
fictions,  and  without  designing  to  refuse  to  excellence  of  any  kind  in 
art  its  due  meed  of  praise  because  it  happens  not  to  be  excellence 
of  another  kind,  this  school  of  writing  must  yet  be  assigned  a  rank 
comparatively  low.  It  appeals  to  our  curiosity  in  one  of  its  least 
elevated  forms,  and  gratifies  the  passion  it  has  stimulated  without 
even  the  preliminary  necessity  of  any  mental  exertion.  It  is  a  style 
much  better  suited  to  short  stories  than  to  fictions  of  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  novel,  for  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  mystery  and  hiding 
the  explanation  through  four  or  five  hundred  pages  generally  forces 
the  author  to  resort  to  expedients  awkward,  mean,  and  ridiculous. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Dickens's  unfinished  story.  With- 
out of  course  attempting  to  give  a  critique  of  a  book  in  so  incomplete 
a  condition,  we  may  venture  at  least  to  say  that  the  handling  of  the 
work,  so  far  as  it  had  gone  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death,  was  by 
no  means  promising.  Can  it  be  true  that  we  are  to  have  it  completed 
by  another  hand  ? 

Humano  capiti  cervicem  pietor  equinam 
Jamquc  si  Tclit, — 

the  result  may  be  looked  for  with  curiosity  at  least. 

W.  Baird. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Things  Remembered.     A  Strange  Scene. 

ONALD  finished  reading  the  letter,  and  handing  it  back  to 
Burwell,  said,  "Why,  this  is  very  strange  indeed!  Our  fellow- 
travellers  of  to-day  are  named  Sparks,  and  they  come  from  Savannah. 
Can  it  be  that  they  are  near  relatives  of  the  young  man  whose  sad  fate 
is  still  a  mystery  ?  " 

"Like  enough,"  said  Mr.  Scruggs.  "I  have  but  few  acquaintances 
in  Savannah,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  but  one  lawyer  there  of  that  name  ;  and  if  I  am  correct, 
our  friend  of  to-day  is  the  father  of  this  young  man  whose  sad  story 
Mr.  Crowder  has  just  related." 

Here  Mr.  Bostick,  who  had  hitherto  remained  a  silent  listener, 
said :  "  Well,  well,  how  things  come  back  to  one  after  being  long 
forgotten !  I  had  a  suit  in  Savannah  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in- 
volving a  large  shipment  of  tobacco  I  had  consigned  to  a  firm  doing 
business  there.  They  failed,  and  but  for  the  prompt  and  energetic 
course  of  my  lawyer,  a  gentleman  named  Sparks,  I  should  have  lost 
every  dollar  of  ray  money.  I  remember,  too,  when  I  was  in  his  office 
talking  to  him  about  my  case  he  had  a  sad  and  worn-out  look  for  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  some  one  told  me  that  it  was  all  owing 
to  domestic  affliction.  He  is  doubtless  the  same  man  we  have  been 
travelling  with  to-day,  but  he  has  grown  so  much  older  and  stouter  I 
should  never  have  known  him  for  the  same."  ' 

"  You  recollect,  Bostick,"  said  his  neighbor  Brown,  "  I  were  a  witness 
in  that  same  case  :  I  went  down  to  Georgy  with  the  wagons,  delivered 
the  tobacco  to  Spires  &  Son,  and  when  you  fotch  the  suit,  just  went 
down  with  you  to  see  the  thing  through.  I  tell  you  what,  that  man's 
a  lawyer  too  !  and  he  just  talked  that  money  right  out  of  those  fellows  ; 
so  if  he  is  the  same  with  our  old  fat  friend,  you  ought  to  give  his 
family  an  old  Virginia  welcome  before  they  leave  the  State." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  won't  fail  to  do  that.  Brown  :  my  door  always 
stands  open  ;  though  as  a  trading  man  your  neighbors  seem  to  think 
I  am  awfully  close.  My  motto  is,  '  When  you  trade,  make  ;  when  you 
give,  give  ;  when  you  entertain,  spend  ;  in  all,  be  honest.'  I  drive 
close  trades,  but  never  count  up  what  it  is  going  to  cost  me  when  I 
invite  a  friend  to  my  house  ;  and  if  our  friend  Sparks  is  the  same 
Sparks  I  used  to  know  in  Savannah,  I  will  bring  the  whole  family 
home  with  me,  if  they  will  only  consent  to  come." 

Burwell  Crowder  had  listened  attentively  to  all  that  had  been  said 
since  the  reading  of  the  letter,  and  his  open  eyes  and  excited  looks 
gave  evidence  that  he  understood  the  drift  of  it  all,  as  slapping  his 
ponderous   palm   upon   his   broad   knee,  he  exclaimed :    "  By  shot, 
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geatlemen  !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  that  poor  young  man's  daddy, 
mammy,  and  sister,  are  here  to-night,  at  Holly  Tavern!  and  just 
twenty  year,  too,  since  it  all  happened  ? " 

"We  don't  know,  Burwell,"  said  Bostick,  "we  only  think  so,  and 
can't  know  until  morning ;  so  I  think  we  had  all  better  try  and  go  to 
sleep.  You  will  know  soon  enough  for  all  the  good  it  will  do  towards 
finding  the  poor  fellow," 

"It  ain't  that,  Bostick,  for  he's  gone  past  all  comin'  back,  I'm 
afeard  ;  but  I  believe  in  luck  —  yes.  Sir,  in  good  luck  and  bad  luck,  and 
I'm  all  over  in  a  shiver  at  havin'  another  Sparks  in  my  house  after 
what  happened  to  the  first  one." 

Here  Burwell's  excitement  grew  stronger,  and  getting  up  he  walked 
the  room  until  the  floor  shook  with  the  tramp  of  his  heavy  feet. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  the  devil  was  here  twenty  year  ago,  and  he's  here 
again  to-night,  certain  ;  if  he  ain't,  he'll  be  here  afore  day  dawns. 
How  was  it  now^  that  some  of  the  rest  un  you  warn't'  knocked  outen 
that  boat  and  most  drownded  ?  No,  it  had  to  be  a  Sparks  ;  it  is  their 
luck  to  have  curous  and  oncommon  things  happen  to  'em  :  and  it's 
fetched  bad  luck  too  they  have  had  in  my  house." 

"  Coma,  come  now,  Burwell,  Bostick  is  right,"  said  Brown.  "  Don't 
carry  on  so ;  calm  down  your  fears  and  let  us  all  go  to  bed. 
Luck  or  no  luck,  I'm  dratted  sleepy,  and  this  ain't  any  time  of  the 
night  to  be  makin'  such  a  fuss  about  what  happened  twenty  years  ago." 

"  All  right,  gentlemen,"  said  Burwell.  "  Lights  here.  Josh,  and  show 
the  gentlemen  to  their  rooms ;  let  everybody  sleep  that  wants  to. 
Mr.  Irving,  whose  goin'  to  sleep  in  the  Devil's  room  with  you  ? " 

"  Two  beds  there,  landlord .''  " 

"  Oh  yes,  two  big  beds." 

"Well,  what  do  you  say.  Bins:  shall  we  try  it  together?" 

"You,  me,  ant  ter — ant  ter  Devil?  Well,  dat  ish  —  ish  all  right; 
we  try  —  try  hims  together." 

So  it  was  speedily  arranged  ;  and  soon  our  landlord,  who  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  retire,  was  left  in  the  bar-room  with  only  Ronald  and 
Bins,  who,  seeming  more  disposed  to  talk  than  sleep,  had  lingered  to 
smoke  and  chat  a  little  longer  with  their  worthy  host. 

At  this  hour  two  travellers,  mud-bespattered  and  wet,  were  urging 
their  horses  forward  over  the  dark  road  leading  from  the  river  to 
Holly  Tavern.  Although  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  on  the 
road  for  several  hours,  they  were  now  spurring  along  at  a  pace  that 
in  daylight  and  over  good  roads  would  have  been  considered  fast,  and 
under  all  their  surroundings  could  only  be  thought  reckless. 

Had  any  of  the  neighbors  chanced  to  be  awake  and  peeping  out, 
they  would  doubtless  have  thought  such  riders  could  only  be  some  of 
their  country  youngsters  on  a  lark  and  a  little  drinky ;  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  also  arising  as  they  remembered  how  soft  the  mud  was 
in  the  event  of  a  fall.  But  the  steadiness  with  which  the  strangers 
rode,  their  freedom  from  the  boisterous  ways  of  the  reveller,  and 
their  earnest  conversation,  betokened  this  as  no  ride  of  pleasure,  but 
one  to  which  they  were  impelled  by  some  urgency  that  brooked  no 
delay. 

One  of  them  we  may  have  heard  of  before,  the  other  we  now  intro- 
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duce  to  our  readers  for  the  first  time.  His  name  is  Hardy  Flint. 
London  had  the  dishonor  of  giving  him  a  birth-place ;  and  never  had 
a  city  a  more  unworthy  son.  The  police  along  Drury  Lane  and  many 
other  dark  byways  had  cause  to  know  him  well,  for  he  controlled  more 
bad  men,  was  the  chief-engineer  in  more  villainy,  than  any  other 
offender ;  and  strange  to  say,  although  his  presence  was  undoubted  in 
all  the  great  undertakings  of  his  craft,  the  law  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  lay  hands  on  him.  Born  in  one  of  the  dark  courts  opening 
off  a  narrow  street  leading  down  to  the  Thames,  in  that  part  of  the 
city  known  as  Chelsea,  his  earliest  associates  were  the  sons  of  sea- 
faring men,  rivermen,  and  that  drifting  class  of  laborers  ever  to  be 
found  in  a  great  city.  His  father  being  a  sailor,  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  afloat,  leaving  his  son  to  grow  up  under  the  hand  of  a 
thriftless,  slatternly  mother,  who  spent  more  time  in  gossip  with 
neighboring  bar-maids,  and  more  money  in  beer  and  tawdry  dress, 
than  in  bringing  up  the  motley  set  of  children  that  clamored  around 
her  for  their  daily  rations  like  so  many  hungry  pigs.  Without  a 
home,  with  no  tender  associations  binding  him  to  any  one  spot,  with- 
out the  softening  influences  of  a  true  and  loving  mother,  Hardy 
Flint  grew  to  manhood,  and  even  before  he  attained  full  age  had 
become  hardened  in  crime. 

Possessed  of  much  shrewdness,  he  had  employed  some  of  his  ill- 
gotten  shillings  (for  he  rarely  earned  an  honest  one)  in  learning  to 
read  and  write,  for  he  well  knew  that  a  certain  amount  of  information 
was  as  necessary  to  his  success  as  to  that  of  the  most  learned  man  in 
England.  Going  on  step  by  step,  he  had  read  much  and  knew  more 
than  his  rough  exterior  would  indicate  ;  but  it  was  such  knowledge  as 
should  only  make  him  more  efficient  in  his  calling  and  more  dangerous 
to  society  than  if  he  had  grown  up  in  total  ignorance. 

After  acquiring  much  experience  and  getting  ahead  in  his  financial 
affairs  (for  Hardy  Flint  loved  money,  and  unlike  most  despferate  charac- 
ters, carefully  invested  his  earnings),  he  was  mindful  to  embark  in 
nohing  that  did  not  joromise  a  large  return,  and  scorned  small  pecula- 
tions where  the  result  could  only  be  counted  by  a  few  pounds  when  the 
risk  threatened  i/ivolipitary  colonisation.  As  for  friends,  he  had  none  ; 
there  were  some  people  he  liked  better  than  others  because  they 
served  his  purpose  better.  He  was  friendly  with  all  who  came  under 
his  influence,  but  there  was  no  man  vv'ho  could  call  him  a  friend,  and 
there  was  no  cord  of  sympathy  that  bound  him  to  his  kind  :  truly 
he  was  an  Ishmaelite. 

He  had  known  the  companion  with  whom  he  was  now  riding 
toward  Holly  Tavern  since  their  early  manhood ;  for  in  those  days  of 
poverty,  Flint,  when  making  London  a  little  too  warm  for  him  by  some 
daring  breach  of  honesty,  would  take  refuge  in  the  rural  districts, 
even  condescending  as  a  pad  to  fill  his  purse  ;  and  in  one  of  these 
attempts  he  had  fallen  in  with  this  Carlos  Armero,  then  young  and 
adventurous,  who  rather  liked  being  robbed  by  so  daring  and  clever 
a  fellow,  and  finding  out  his  haunts  in  London,  had  kept  up  an  ac- 
quaintance in  which  Flint  had  been  made  to  serve  in  more  than  one 
dark  transaction,  doing  the  dirty  work,  shielding  the  craftier  villain, 
and  filling  his   pockets  with  Armero's  pounds.     There  was  at  this 
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time  a  strong  bond  between  the  two.  Plans  laid  more  than  twenty 
years  before  had  been  only  partially  executed,  and  Armero  demanded 
an  early  consummation  of  all  that  they  had  together  planned  as  a 
condition  to  his  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  given  Flint;  and  as  they  ride 
along  now,  we  can  hear  the  sharp,  energetic  voice  of  the  one  and  the 
cold,  measured,  decided  replies  of  the  other. 

"  Flint,  this  business  drags  too  slowly  for  me,"  said  Armero  sharply. 
"I  have  been  delayed  in  claiming  all  that  should  be  mine  too  long, 
nor  will  I  wait  much  longer." 

With  a  scowl  Plint  turned  on  his  companion,  saying,  "Look  ye, 
Carlos,  no  more  of  this.  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  have  undertaken  your 
devilish  work,  and  it's  hard  luck  when  Fve  as  good  as  murdered  that 
young  man,  even  going  to  India  to  make  sure  work  of  his  never 
coming  back  on  you  —  have  sworn  hard  for  you,  and  now  come  three 
thousand  miles  to  finish  the  job  —  I  say  it's  hard  luck  to  get  curses  for 
thanks,  and  I  won't  stand  it." 

"You've  a  soft  spot  in  your  flinty  heart  then,  have  you.''  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  a  Flint  with  a  heart !  "  and  Armero  laughed  with  one  of  his 
provoking  chuckles. 

Instantly  Flint's  horse  was  brought  from  a  brisk  canter  down  on 
his  haunches  with  a  violent  jerk  that  scarcely  shook  the  experienced 
rider,  although  a  less  active  horse  would  by  it  have  been  thrown  to 
the  ground.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  him  to  draw  from  a 
scabbard  at  his  belt  a  sharp,  keen  blade,  and  as  Armero  reined  in 
his  horse  and  returned  to  where  he  sat  almost  as  rigid  as  a  statue,  he 
saw  that  his  levity  had  stirred  up  a  tempest  of  passion  which  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  allaying. 

"  Carlos,  halt !  don't  come  near  me  ;  remember  a  keen  blade  is  a 
silent  worker." 

"  My  God  !  man,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Would  you  carve  me  like  a 
butcher? " 

"Would  you  mock  me  as  if  I  were  a  brute .^  God  knows  I  am 
bad  enough  —  I  never  had  a  chance  to  be  anything  else  —  but  the  man 
don't  breathe  that  shall  mock  any  resemblance  to  humanity  in  me." 

"  Then  you  don't  intend  to  aid  me  to-night  in  finishing  what  we 
have  together  begun  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  we  understand  one  another  better.  Carlos,  I  know 
you,  but  you  don't  seem  after  twenty-four  years'  acquaintance  to  know 
me.  I  am  a  drifting  adventurer,  undertaking  unlawful  deeds /^r 
money,  but  it's  a  rule  with  me  never  to  take  human  life  unless  I  am 
driven  to  it.     You  are  driving  me  now  —  mind  what  you  say." 

"  I  say  then,  spare  your  blood-letting,  Flint,  for  an  hour  at  least ; 
follow  your  trade,  slay  where  it  will  pay." 

"Carlos,  you  are  the  coolest  devil  I  ever  saw,  and  I've  a  good 
notion  to  send  you  a  long  journey." 

"  We  both  might  in  that  case  only  swap  worlds,  Flint,  and  still 
travel  the  same  road  together  ;so  stop  your  nonsense  and  let  us  talk 
business.  Remember,  you  have  already  received  i^iooo,  and  are 
sure  of  another  thousand  when  the  work  is  done." 

"  And  when  do  you  consider  it  done.-"' 

"  Why,  Flint,  you  know  there  is  no  safety  to  me  while  he  lives  ;  and 
23 
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the  work  is  only  clone  when  he  is  forever  out  of  my  way.  No  backing 
out  now;  it's  foolish  in  you  to  quarrel  with  your  best  friend." 

"  Best  friend  indeed  !  I  have  no  friends,  Carlos,  and  least  of  all 
are  you  one.  With  ^5000  salted  down,  I  was  green  to  undertake  this, 
when  I  might  have  lived  at  least  like  an  honest  man  in  old  England." 

"  You  forget  yourself,  Flint ;  pray  where  did  you  get  at  least  two 
thousand  of  your  ill-gotten  pounds  ?  " 

"As  a  reward  for  my  part  in  your  rascality,  Sir,  and  it  was  well 
enough  earned  for  us  to  play  quits  now." 

"  Flint,  it's  far  in  the  night ;  do  you  remember  what  we  came  here 
for  ? " 

"  I  know  what  jw/  came  for  ;  and  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  and  unthank- 
'ful  for  past  favors,  you  may  finish  this  twenty  years'  job  by  yourself, 
that's  all." 

Naturally  fiery,  Armero  was  sorely  tempted  to  give  loose  rein  to  his 
passion  and  have  it  out  with  his  ally  then  and  there  ;  but  his  will  was 
stronger  than  his  temper,  and  Flint  was  too  valuable  to  him  either  to 
be  alienated,  or  perchance  slain  just  then.  Could  any  one  have  seen 
how  the  veins  in  his  temples  gathered  like  knotted  cords,  and  how 
every  nerve  and  muscle  in  his  face  and  limbs  seemed  to  be  in  strong 
convulsions,  they  might  have  understood,  to  a  feeble  extent  at  least, 
what  a  terrible  conflict  he  was  waging  with  himself. 

With  clenched  hand  on  his  pistol  he  brought  his  horse  within  three 
feet  of  Flint,  who  still  held  his  drawn  knife  ready  for  ugly  work.  The 
silence  was  fearful  as  they  glared  at  each  other,  neither  venturing  to 
speak  for  several  minutes,  lest  an  unfortunate  word  might  bring  about 
a  still  more  unfortunate  blow.  At  last  Armero  set  his  teeth  hard 
togetherj  and  with  a  serpent-like  hiss,  said : 

"  It  would  cost  me  too  much  to  slay  you  no7v,  Flint,  as  richly  as  you 
deserve  death." 

"  And  pray  what  does  Carlos  Armero  deserve  ?  If  the.'e  is  a  lower 
pit  than  the  lowest,  where  ungratified  passions  rage  and  hotter  flames 
than  any  earthly  fires  burn,  and  deeper  than  the  cut  of  any  earthly 
weapon  are  the  wounds  made  by  one's  own  crimes,  I'd  send  him 
there.  Carlos,  listen  !  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  following  my 
trade,  I  stopped  you  on  a  by-road  in  Warwickshire,  and  lifted  your 
purse  :  ///<?/ was  our  first  transaction,  and  then  I  did  not  know  we  should 
ever  have  another.  You  afterwards  met  me  on  the  street  in  London, 
sought  to  know  my  haunts,  followed  me  up,  and  confided  to  me  your 
plans  about  old  Sparks  and  the  'Mallow  Marsh'  property.  You 
wanted  my  help  to  enable  you  to  rid  the  path  to  possession  of  a  few 
human  obstacles,  and  levered  me  with  that  little  Warwickshire  transac- 
tion. I  undertook  to  help  you  with  the  job,  with  what  success  thus 
far  you  know  well  enough ;  now,  if  anything  more  is  done,  it's  to  be 
done  myway  —  do  you  hear!  There's  a  ship, to  sail  for  London  from 
Norfolk  ne.xt  week  (you  see  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about),  and  if 
you  don't  stop  cutting  up  your  shines  with  me,  I  will  put  three  thousand 
miles  between  us  very  quick,  and  leave  you  to  get  '  Mallow  Marsh '  as 
you  can." 

"  Why,  Flint,  what  possesses  you  to  fail  me  now  just  as  I  need  you 
most  ?     Where  is  your  honor  in  this  matter.^  " 
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"  Honor,  the  devil  !  Arniero ;  we  are  bound  to  each  other  by 
mutual  crime.  You  said  truly  just  now  it  would  cost  you  too  much 
to  slay  me  now ;  but  let  this  scheme  fail,  and  Mr.  Carlos  Armero 
return  to  his  old  haunts  among  the  fast  young  gentry  in  St.  James 
Street,  and  have  no  further  need  for  the  services  of  Hardy  Flint,  and 
he'd  shoot  him  like  a  dog  or  send  him  to  Botany  Bay." 

"Flint,  that  is  not  true.  Our  scheme  may  fail,  for  we  are  scheming 
against  God  and  man ;  but  I  swear  you  now  if  it  does,  even  though  I 
were  reduced  to  beggary  or  the  dungeon,  I  am  your  friend,  and  you 
shall  never  find  me  a  witness  against  you.  You  may  possess  your 
earnings  in  peace  and  die  in  your  bed,  if  you  can.  I  have  a  fearful 
temper  and  say  things  sometimes  I  should  leave  unsaid.  I  threatened 
you  just  now  because  you  provoked  me,  but  between  us  I  have  long 
determined  there  must  be  no  collision.  Come  now,  let  us  talk  about 
to-night's  business.  You  remember  the  road  we  took  before,  do 
you  ? " 

"Well,  Carlos,  it  won't  pay  for  us  to  quarrel,  I  suppose,  but  some- 
body else  has  temper  besides  you ;  and  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  if  any- 
thing more  is  done  about  this  business,  it's  to  be  done  my  way." 

"What  do  you  propose  then?  For  what  we  do  must  be  done 
quickly;  we  can't  be  very  far  from  the  tavern  now." 

"  You  ask  me  about  the  road,  Carlos.  I  know  every  foot  of  it,  for 
I  examined  well  as  I  came  up  from  Norfolk  before  I  fell  in  with  you  ; 
and  although  a  good  deal  of  the  timber  has  been  cut,  and  there  are 
many  clearings  with  cultivated  fields  where  there  used  to  be  thick 
woods,  still  we  can  get  away  just  as  we  did  before,  and  with  a  deal 
less  trouble,  for  we  haven't  got  young  Sparks  as  a  dead  weight  to 
carry,  and  I  know  all  the  hiding-places.  You  must  do  this  deed, 
Carlos.  Go  to  the  tavern,  take  lodgings,  find  out  where  the  old  man 
is,  dispose  of  him  as  you  think  best;  I  will  wait  where  I  did  before 
with  the  horses,  and  when  you  are  ready  to  fly  we  will  make  good  our 
escape,  though  half  the  county  were  after  us." 

"  Be  it  so,  Flint ;  I  feel  equal  to  taking  his  Satanic  majesty's  place 
to-night.  Nothing's  too  dark  for  me ;  so  give  me  that  murderous 
knife  of  yours  —  pistols  make  too  much  noise  for  this  work."  And 
laughing  with  his  peculiar  chuckle,  he  spurred  his  horse  forward. 

The  quarrel  had  ended  ;  like  many  others  of  their  sort  they  were 
reconciled  to  a  peace  that  they  might  the  more  effectually  war  on 
others ;  and  now  as  they  rode  rapidly  along  they  talked  of  their 
exploit  in  the  taking-ofif  of  young  Sparks,  and  forgot  all  their  bitter 
strife  in  their  eagerness  to  remove  one  more  "human  obstacle  "  from 
their  path. 

As  Armero  dismounted  and  passed  his  bridle-rein  to  Flint,  the  latter 
handed  him  a  little  phial,  saying  :  "Take  this  along;  you  may  need  it. 
They  are  sound  sleepers  that  smell  this." 

"  What  new  deviltry  is  this,  Flint  ?  But  never  mind,  I'll  take  it,  and 
maybe  try  it." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Another   Lodger,     An  Uneasy  Landlord. 

"  Halloo  !  "  was  the  sharp  call  that  made  Burwell  Crowder,  who 
was  smoking  a  last  pipe  for  the  night,  start  up  from  his  seat  and 
go  toward  the  door. 

The  voice  repeated  "  Halloo  !  "  and  just  then  a  tramp  of  feet  was 
heard  on  the  step.  Seizing  the  candle,  our  landlord  opened  the  door, 
saying,  "Who  comes  thar?" 

"  A  weary  traveller,  landlord,"  and  the  stranger  now  advanced 
across  the  piazza  and  stood  within  two  paces  of  our  host,  who  was  so 
much  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sudden  visitation,  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  be  hospitable  and  seemed  rather  inclined  to  shut  the  door. 

"Do  you  keep  this  tavern.  Sir?"  said  the  stranger. 

"I  do,"  was  Burwell's  laconic  rejoinder. 

"Well,  where  are  your  manners  then  ?  Can't  you  ask  a  fellow  in  out 
of  the  cold  ?  " 

Stepping  just  within  the  doorway,  and  shutting  the  door  nearly  to, 
Burwell  turned  toward  Ronald  and  Bins  with  an  anxious  and  astonished 
look,  saying,  "By  shot!  he's  come  ;  I  thought  he  would." 

"  Who  has  come  ?  "  said  Ronald,  while  Bins  commenced  stammering, 
and  jumped  out  of  his  seat  in  the  inost  startled  manner, 

"  Why,  the  Devil !  " 

"  Oh  nonsense,  Crowder,  you  are  excited  !  Ask  the  stranger  in, 
and  don't  freeze  all  the  humanity  out  of  him  by  shutting  him  out  of 
doors,"  said  Ronald. 

Burwell  slowly  and  unwillingly  opened  the  door,  stepping  back  into 
the    room,   and    the    stranger  without   further    invitation   walked   in. 

"  This  is  an  inhospitable  house.  Sir,"  he  said,  as  he  walked  to  the 
fire  and  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  blaze. 

"  I  ax  your  pardon,"  replied  Burwell  gruffly ;  "  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
oncivil,  but  it's  a  lonesome  hour  to  be  comin'  to  a  man's  house." 

"Well,  do  you  think  I  chose  to  come  at  this  hour  ? " 

"  The  Good  Book  says  some  folks  '  love  darkness  rather  than  light ' ; 
but  as  I  don't  know  you,  I  can't  say  you  do." 

"  I  came  here  to  get  lodging  and  a  breakfast,  Sir  ;  and  all  I  ask  is 
that  you  be  civil,  and  give  me  a  bed  quickly." 

"  Did  you  come  a-foot  ?  " 

"  No,  I  came  on  a  broomstick,"  and  he  looked  around  at  Burwell 
with  a  quizzical  glance,  "  You  can  see.  Sir,  the  sky  here  is  full  of 
mud." 

"  Stranger,  you  must  be  a  blamed  fool ! —  or  think  I  am,  I  don't  know 
adzactly  which.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  thar,  as  fur  as  your  lodgin' 
is  concerned.     You  want  a  bed  ?  "  ' 

"Yes,  and  on  the  first  floor." 

"  Can't  do  it ;  the  house  is  oncoininon  full,  and  late  comers  must 
take  what  they  can  get.  Old  man  Sparks  and  his  wife  occupy  my 
best  room  back  of  the  sittin'-room,  across  the  hall  thar ;  the  sittin'- 
room's  full  too  ;  and  the  only  way  you  can  get  a  bed  is  for  these 
gentlemen  to  take  you  in  with  them." 
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Armero's  eyes  flashed  with  a  peculiar  light  as  Burwell  unwittingly 
gave  him  the  very  information  he  desired  most  to  have  ;  and  taking 
his  bony  fingers  out  of  the  blaze  he  had  been  rapidly  passing  them 
through  while  he  talked,  he  rubbed  them  briskly  together,  saying 
quickly  as  he  turned  to  Ronald,  "  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do,  land- 
lord? I  am  sorry  to  intrude,  gentlemen,  but  the  weather  drives  me 
to  take  shelter  where  I  can." 

Burwell  assured  him  there  was  not  another  bed  in  the  house,  nor 
anything  like  a  room,  except  an  old  empty  "chainey  closet;",  while 
Ronald  and  Bins  were  constrained  by  circumstances  to  insist  on  the 
pleasure  their  new  room-mate  would  afford  them,  and  how  happy  they 
were  to  accommodate  a  fellow-traveller,  etc.,  inly  wishing  all  the  time 
that  the  mud-bespattered  and  odd-looking  stranger  had  found  some 
other  asylum  than  with  them. 

"You  see  I  am  in  a  sorry  plight,  gentlemen,  and  must  crave  the 
privilege  of  a  little  hot  water,  and  of  retiring  first,"  said  the  new 
room-mate  as  he  seized  'his  candle,  and  without  further  ado  followed 
Josh  up  stairs. 

"Well,  he's  an  onceremonious  one  anyhow,"  said  Burwell  as  he 
followed  with  his  eye  the  retreating  figure  of  the  unexpected  guest. 
"I  tell  you  now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  like  his  looks;  and  but  for  you, 
he  would  have  found  no  lodgin'  in  my  house.  Do  you  sleep  sound, 
Mr.  Irving?" 

"  Not  ordinarily,  landlord  ;  but  I  am  so  tired  from  my  exertions  at 
the  river,  and  it  is  so  very  late,  I  shall  be  sorely  tempted  by  a  warm 
room  and  a  good  bed." 

"  You  must  sleep  with  one  eye  open  then,  or  you  mought  not  wake 
when  you  are  wanted.     I  shan't  sleep  much,  I  can  tell  ye." 

"  You  had  better,  old  gentleman,  for  we  have  given  you  no  rest 
since  the  stage  came." 

"  Tut,  tut !  I'm  used  to  it,  and  never  sleep  much  with  queer  folks 
in  the  house." 

"But  tell  us,  landlord,  what  induces  you  to  suspect  anything  wrong 
about  our  new  guest  ?  " 

"Why,  Mr.  Irving,  if  you  had  been  keepin'  of  a  tavern  as  long  as 
I  have,  you  wouldn't  ax  the  question.  I  never  knowed  one  of  these 
tramps  that  come  to  a  public-house  at  late  hours,  and  did  things  off- 
handish-like,  that  it  didn't  turn  out  the  worse  for  the  landlord.  About 
five  year  ago  a  fellow  stopped  here  late  in  the  night,  and  ordered  an 
early  breakfast  for  the  next  morning.  He  had  all  the  a'rs  of  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  one  would  a  thought  he  owned  a  Jeems  river  planta- 
tion ;  and  by  shot !  if  he  didn't  steal  all  the  ole  woman's  spoons  off'en 
the  table  while  Josh  was  bringin'  his  breakfast  in  !  We  chased  him 
to  the  river,  and  crowded  him  so  close  that  he  flung  the  spoons  into 
the  water;  and  old  Harry  was  fishin'  and  draggin'  for  'em  a  whole 
week,  and  then  we  didn't  get  'em  all.  I  never  trust  an  extra  fine 
appearance,  onless  it  is  backed  by  very  genteel  behavior.  But  that 
fellow  to-night,  he  was  as  rough  as  a  grizzly  bar,  for  all  his  mud- 
spattered  finery  ;  and  he  couldn't  help  showin'  his  claws." 

"Bins,  what  do  you  think  of  our  new  room-mate?  "  said  Ronald  to 
his  little  German  friend,  who,  halfdosing,  had  been  waiting  patiently 
but  anxiously  for  the  confab  we  have  related  to  end. 
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"Vel,  I  dinks"  (rubbing  a  fist  in  each  eye)  "not  —  not  —  much  — 
about  —  about — him.  He  vas  vet  —  vet  —  muddish,  schnappish  ; 
ant  ish  —  ish  —  sleep. al  —  ready,  I  —  sphect." 

"You  can't  depend  on  Bins  to  help  you  watch  him,  Mr.  Irving,  for 
he  is  asleep  now,"  said  Burwell,  following  them  out  of  the  room 
toward  the  staircase.  "  Don't  lose  sight  of  him,  and  keep  wood 
enough  on  the  fire  to  give  you  a  pretty  good  light,"  was  the  old  man's 
parting  injunction. 

On  the  landing  of  the  stairs  Ronald  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  droVvsy  Bins,  and  giving  him  a  vigorous  shake,  in  a  whisper  said, 
"Listen,  Bins,  to  what  I  have  to  say;  don't  talk  now  or  try  to  talk, 
but  listen  !  I  think  Crowder  is  right  about  that  fellow  in  our  room, 
although  I  wouldn't  tell  him  so.  He  is  certainly  here  on  no  good 
errand  and  will  bear  watching.     Do  you  understand.  Bins?" 

"Oh  yesh,  yesh."    • 

"  Well,  when  we  get  into  the  room,  we  must  cease  talking  and  go 
quietly  to  bed.  You  may  go  directly  to  sleep,  and  I  Vv'ill  do  as  Crowder 
said,  keep  an  eye  open.  Should  he  remain  quiet  during  that  time 
you  may  sleep  an  hour,  and  I  will  then  wake  you  and  take  a  little 
nap.  If  he  gets  up  while  you  are  asleep,  I  will  touch  and  waken 
you  ;  and  you  must  do  likewise  should  he  stir  while  I  am  asleep. 
See  that  you  understand,  for  on  no  account  must  both  of  us  sleep 
during  the  remnant  of  the  night." 

Bins  nodded  assent,  and  the  two  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the 
chamber  of  mystery,  which  was  now  rendered  so  bright  by  reason  of  a 
huge  wood-fire  that  they  soon  extinguished  their  candle  as  no  longer 
necessary,  and  quietly  slipped  into  the  empty  bed,  the  one  nearest  the 
door  having  already  been  occupied  by  the  newly  arrived. 

(to  be  continued.) 


MOTHER   BEEBLOSSOM'S    SHOP. 


I. 

The  Little  Cake-Shop. 

do  not  see  now-a-days  many  such  places  of  business  as  poor 
old  Mother  Beeblossom's  cake-shop  used  to  be  when  I  was  a 
boy,  with  a  divided  passion  for  torpedoes  and  ginger-cakes.  I  am 
afraid  the  old  lady  would  not  flourish  were  she  alive  now  and  con- 
templating a  resumption  of  business  at  the  old  stand,  as  newspaper 
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advertisements  are  used  to  say.  The  old  shop  at  any  rate  is  no 
longer  there;  but  in  its  stead  a  red  brick  warehouse  stands  gaunt  and 
greasy,  and  does  a  wonderful  trade  in  Western  bacon.  The  shop,  as 
I  remember  it  —  and  I  seem  to  do  so  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  only 
yesterday  that  I  tinkled  the  little  bell  at  the  door  and  stood  tiptoe  up 
to  the  counter,  and  invested  my  penny  in  a  delicious  "  Bolivar  S  *', 
waiting,  after  the  goods  were  delivered  me,  to  make  sure  that  my  money 
was  safely  dropped  through  the  slit  in  the  counter  into  the  till  —  the 
shop,  I  say,  must  have  been  more  useful  than  ornamental  to  the  square 
in  which  it  stood,  or  rather  crouched  like  an  old  woman  huddled 
over  the  fire.  Indeed,  I  can  never  dissociate  her  shop  from  Mother 
Beeblossom  herself,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  there  must  have  been 
a  sort  of  family  resemblance  betwixt  the  two.  Both  were  old  and 
bent,  and  had  seen  their  best  days.  Both  were  feeble  and  tottery  \ 
both  very  unassuming  and  very  humble.  The  house,  built  of  clap- 
boards which  had  once  been  painted  white,  comprised  simply  a  base- 
ment, with  a  door  to  reach  which  you  had  to  step  two  steps  down  into 
an  area ;  above  this,  the  first  floor,  attained  by  a  tall  ricketty  porch 
with  steps  carried  sidewise  against  the  house ;  over  all,  a  steep  roof, 
pierced  by  a  dormer-window.  The  moss  that  grew  so  thickly  upon 
that  old  roof  might  be  said  to  resemble  the  frost  upon  Mother  Bee- 
blossom's  bowed  head,  and  which  her  close-fitting  white  cap  did  not 
entirely  conceal ;  and  the  weather  had  chopped  as  many  wrinkles  and 
left  almost  as  many  brown  stains  upon  the  old  lady's  face  as  it  had 
upon  the  house-front. 

Still,  there  was  something  nice  about  the  old  lady,  and  about  her 
shop  too  ;  in  which,  however,  she  was  incomparably  nicer  than  the 
most  toothsome  article  among  its  contents  —  something  cheery,  some- 
thing sedately  pleasing  in  a  way  easier  to  feel  than  analyse.  The 
rough  floor  of  the  shop,  for  instance,  was  always  scoured  clean  as  a 
good  cook's  dresser  on  Saturday  night ;  and  Mother  Beeblossom's 
caps  were  always  so  immaculately  white,  and  her  little  shawl  always 
pinned  over  her  bosom  so  primly  decorous,  that  somehow  you  ate  her 
toffee  with  a  peace  of  mind  and  a  freedom  from  suspicion  that  made 
a  penny's  worth  of  it  taste  sweeter  than  twice  as  much  fetched  from 
elsewhere.  '1  he  shop-window  again  contained  little  besides  a  rusty- 
coated  apple  or  two,  three  or  four  specimens  of  Natural  History  done 
in  ginger-bread  and  surrounded  by  eccentric  halos  of  slate-pencils 
and  fire-crackers  ;  half-a-dozen  marbles,  a  brace  of  last  year's  comic 
valentines  hideously  colored,  and  maybe  an  yeast-cake  or  so  filling 
the  vacant  spaces  for  the  contrast  of  colors  :  yet  what  a  brilliant 
window  that  is  in  my  memory  !  And  how  vividly  the  show-case,  that 
covered  one  end  of  the  counter  within  the  shop,  used  to  hold  up  its 
store  of  things  to  my  entranced  eyes,  when  standing  perchance  upon 
the  rim  of  an  empty  beer-keg,  I  looked  in  and  feasted !  Cakes, 
candy,  marbles,  pins,  needles,  trumpets,  shoe-strings,  a  doll,  a  limber- 
jack,  a  box  of  pens  —  oh,  everything!  Behind  the  counter,  three 
shelves,  with  jars,  and  a  case  for  bread  that  the  baker  used  to  bring 
her  every  morning  in  a  long  basket,  twelve  loaves  in  a  sheet  —  under 
the  counter,  a  rack  for  her  beer-kegs,  and  a  bo.x  made  expressly  to 
hold  water  for  cooling  the  ginger-beer  and  tempering  the  explosive 
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vivacity  of  the  spicy  foaming  spruce-beer  and  mead  which  used  some- 
times (when  we  were  rich  enough)  to  tickle  our  young  palates  with 
delight !  I've  drunk  sparkling  Moselle  since  then,  and  rare  Madeira, 
and  hot-lipped  Burgundy,  and  have  even  sipped  nutty  old  Tokay  such 
as  emperors  might  drink ;  but  never  anything  tasted  like  ]\Iother 
Beeblossom's  creamy  mead,  sipped  carefully  as  one  might  sip  the 
water  of  Ponce  de  Leon's  fountain,  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  summer  ! 

There  was  a  rusty  old  steel-trap  under  the  shelves  too,  its  jaws 
agape  always  as  if  they  could  not  have  snapped  together  again  if  they 
had  tried  —  which  evidently  they  did  not  intend  to  do.  There  was  a 
bundle  of  brooms  in  the  corner  of  the  shop  ;  on  the  shelves  a  tray  of 
yeast-cakes,  in  which  a  steady  business  was  done,  with  small  profits  ; 
a  waiter  full  of  toffee,  a  yellow,  luscious  mass  that  had  congealed  into 
solidity  in  the  same  coil  into  which  it  had  been  twisted  after  being 
pulled,  and  from  which  a  cent's  worth  had  to  be  split  out  with  a  mallet 
and  ice-pick  ;  and  a  various  but  not  extensive  collection  of  "  things," 
including  a  jar  of  nutmegs,  a  canister  of  tea  marked  "  O.  Hyson" 
(I  used  to  wonder  if  Mrs.  Beeblossom  had  inherited  Mr.  Hyson's 
effects,  or  only  bought  them  at  auction),  a  few  lemons  and  apples,  a 
milk-pot  full  of  eggs  snugly  resting  in  chaff,  and,  swinging  from  the 
white-washed  joists  overhead,  in  among  the  festoons  of  lace-patterned 
tissue-paper,  always  hung  a  stick  of  smoked  herrings,  impaled  through 
their  gills,  brown  and  hard  and  dry  as  mahogany  chips. 

A  whitewashed  partition,  with  a  door  containing  a  curtained  window, 
divided  the  shop  from  the  kitchen.  Here  were  Mother  Beeblossom's 
dresser  and  dishes,  pots  and  pans  ;  the  howitzer-like  coal-stove  on  which 
she  did  all  her  cooking  ;  her  straight-backed  rocking-chair  (scoured 
thin)  in  which  she  sat  knitting  and  watching  the  shop  ;  a  bench  ;  a 
strip  of  rag-carpeting ;  a  table  ;  a  little  shelf,  on  which  was  the  old 
lady's  Bible,  her  Sunday  spectacles,  her  son  Billy's  first  copy-book  — 
and  that  was  all !  A  door  and  a  window  opened  towards  the  yard, 
but  it  was  so  high  above  them  that  you  could  only  s6e  the  steps 
leading  out,  and,  in  summer,  one  verbena  which  flowered  in  a  broken 
milk-crock  on  the  top  step.  Another  door,  alongside  the  dresser, 
when  opened,  disclosed  the  steep  stairway  that  led  tortuously  to 
Mother  Beeblossom's  garrets,  where  she  and  her  son  Billy  slept  — 
for  the  first-floor  rooms  were  let  to  another  tenant. 

I  was  never  acquainted  —  otherwise  than  by  hearsay  —  with  the 
interiors  of  either  palaces  or  hovels,  and  so  am  not  perhaps  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  the  contrasting  extremes  of  life,  no  more  than  I  have 
tested  the  diverse  excellences  of  its  happy  mediums.  But  I  can  re- 
member very  distinctly  having  often  envied  Mother  Beeblossom  her 
shop ;  and  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  I  had  no  reason  to  think  her 
peculiarly  happy  in  it  and  her  life,  in  spite  of  the  many  things  that 
must  have  pinched  her  there.  I  know  now,  however,  that  it  should 
rather  have  been  IMother  Beeblossom  than  her  shop  ;  for  the  placid 
contentment  she  had  in  her  heart  was  a  child  of  that  heart  rather 
than  of  surrounding  circumstances.  This  will  appear  from  my  story  ; 
and  when  the  reader  has  read  it  he  will  know  that  I  should  have 
been  most  likely  far  from  happy  had  I  been  Mother  Beeblossom,  shop 
and  all. 
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II. 
Mother  Beeblossom  goes  to  Bed. 

In  three  days  it  will  be  Christmas.  Hard  weather  outside  Mother 
Beeblossom's  shop,  and  hard  times  within.  A  very  wretched  evening, 
snow  and  slush  and  sleet  under  foot ;  a  dreeping  fog  through  which 
the  flare  of  the  street-lamps  —  dim,  muggy  oil  concerns  at  the  best  of 
times  —  strains  with  a  feeble  effort  to  make  the  darkness  visible;  a 
cold,  aching  fog,  that  freezes  wherever  it  clings  —  and  that  is  every- 
where—  and  hangs  from  the  ragged  branches  of  the  bedevilled  gnarly 
catalpa  tree  over  against  the  shop-door  in  dingy  icicles,  like  tallow- 
dips  a  great  many  to  the  pound.  The  few  passers-by  go  floundering 
and  splashing  along  through  the  slush  that  is  already  stiffening  in 
exposed  places,  and  do  not  stop  to  look  at  the  valentines  and  slate- 
pencils  in  Mother  Beeblossom's  window.  The  shop  might  as  well  be 
closed,  for  the  business  the  dame  is  doing  this  evening.  Housewives 
would  rather  postpone  setting  their  bread  to  rise  than  venture  out  for 
yeast  cakes  ;  indeed,  half  the  customers  who  have  been  used  to  buy 
their  gill  of  blue  milk  after  twilight  have  preferred  to  let  the  children 
cry  rather  than  go  into  the  raw  wretched  fog  after  it.  Poor  old 
Mother  Beeblossom  I  She  hobbles  out  and  puts  up  her  shutters,  and 
hobbles  in  again  to  her  chair  without  closing  the  shop,  but  feeling 
that  it  is  a  mere  form  to  keep  it  open.  This  weather  has  waked  up 
the  rheumatism  in  all  her  joints,  and  care  sits  on  every  feature  of  her 
aged,  patient  face.  The  one  candle  in  her  shop  burns  so  dim  it 
scarcely  prevents  the  mice  and  rats  from  beginning  their  nightly 
forays  ;  in  the  inner  room,  where  she  sits,  the  lamp  agamst  the  parti- 
tion sheds  a  better  though  still  homely  light,  and  her  Bible  is  on  her 
knee.  But  the  knee  is  gently  trotting;  the  spectacles  are  above  her 
forehead ;  the  old  dame  has  too  many  cares  to  be  able  to  read. 

In  three  days  it  will  be  Christmas,  and  look  at  the  empty  shop ! 
No  goods,  no  preparation  for  the  season  when  such  shops  have  their 
confident  harvest,  and  garner  wherewith  to  offset  the  languid  trade  of 
later  winter.  Not  even  a  package  of  fire-crackers,  a  string  of  torpe- 
does, when  every  boy  on  the  streets  is  a  capitalist  and  eager  to  get 
rid  of  the  money  that  is  burning  holes  in  his  pocket  I  To-morrow  the 
rent  will  be  due,  and  the  landlord  is  not  a  man  to  wait,  as  she  well 
knows.  There  are  not  three  bushels  of  coal  in  the  bin  out  yonder,  and 
coal  may  not  be  bought  en  credit  by  small  tradeswomen  such  as  she. 
She  owes  the  baker  too,  and  the  milkman,  and  old  Barlow  the  candle 
peddler,  and  has  promised  to  pay  them  all ;  but  how  can  she  when 
Mrs.  Twillet  owes  her  nine  dollars  and  her  husband  is  out  of  work, 
and  Mrs.  Bush,  in  her  debt  for  bread  and  herrings  a  long  score  on  the 
slate  yonder,  has  three  poor  children  down  with  the  scarlet  fever  and 
not  able  to  leave  them  for  an  hour.^  If  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood would  pay  her  the  little  debts  for  yeast  and  an  occasional  loaf 
and  such  things,  she  might  indeed  get  in  some  little  Christmas  goods  ; 
but  not  with  those  debts  to  pay  and  necessities  to  provide.  Hard 
times  for  Dame  Beeblossom  !  There  are  leaks  and  losses  in  the  shop 
which  consume  the  profits  frightfully;  that  rosin  soap  piled  in  bars 
on  the  top  shelf,  which  she  bought  for  a  bargain,  she  would  sell  now 
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at  cost,  or  less.  The  rats  and  the  mice  —  hear  them  scurrying  out 
yonder  even  now !  They  destroy  much,  for  they  have  cut  into  the 
flour-barrel  and  made  successful  assaults  upon  the  bread-box.  Ah ! 
hard  times  for  Dame  Beeblossom,  to  be  sure  ! 

Yesterday  she  had  the  money  saved  and  laid  by  to  settle  with  Mr. 
Turpin,  the  landlord  ;  but  to-day  —  well,  we  must  not  see  our  children 
suffer,  no  matter  how  bad  they  are,  and  she  would  sell  her  clothes 
and  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone  sooner  than  let  Billy  stay  in  jail  as 
the  cold-hearted  magistrate  advised  her  to  do.  What !  her  own  only 
boy  Billy.-'  So  she  had  paid  the  fine  and  costs  incurred  by  Billy's 
drunken  frolic  —  eight  dollars  and  sixty  cents  it  was  —  "  Poor  Billy  !  " 
And  there  Billy  lies  on  the  bench  drawn  up  by  the  stove,  with  the  old 
dame's  shawl  under  his  head  for  pillow,  asleep,  the  fumes  of  bad 
liquor  scarcely  out  of  his  head.  "  Poor  Billy  ! "  A  burly,  large, 
broad-shouldered  man  of  forty  years,  his  cloth  cap  mashed  down  over 
his  eyes,  his  rough  pilot-coat  drawn  up  about  his  ears  —  a  city  rough, 
out  of  work,  with  his  check-shirt  unchanged  and  his  bristly  beard  un- 
shaved  for  a  fortnight.  How  he  snores,  and  mutters  oaths,  and  grinds 
his  teeth  in  his  dull  uneasy  slumber !  Mother  Beeblossom  looks 
towards  him  with  wistful  sad  yearning  as  she  trots  her  foot  and  thinks. 

"  My  poor  boy  Billy  !  "  she  says  to  herself,  "  out  of  work  and  going  to 
the  bad  !  You  never  treated  me  unkind,  Billy,  as  I've  heard  of  some 
sons  treating  their  mothers,  poor  souls  !  And  your  mother's  prayers 
will  be  heard  yet,  Billy  ;  yes,  they  will  be  heard  yet,  I  know  !  " 

Ting-a-ling,  ting !  The  little  shop-bell  sounds,  timidly  it  would 
seem,  and  the  mice  scamper  into  their  holes,  and  Billy  turns  mutter- 
ing on  his  bench,  flinging  his  hand  down  so  that  the  hard  red  knuckles 
rap  upon  the  floor ;  and  Mother  Beeblossom,  laying  her  Bible  aside 
and  relieving  her  spectacles  from  outpost  duty  near  the  cap-front  to 
their  regular  service  above  the  nose,  answers  the  summons  and  goes 
into  the  shop.  Such  an  object  standing  by  the  door  there  and  holding 
it  half  open,  letting  the  raw  fog  in,  as  if  she  had  no  right  Jo  be  there 
and  was  afraid  to  cross  the  threshold  boldly.  Such  an  object !  a  poor, 
poor  negress,  old  as  Mother  Beeblossom,  bent,  wrinkled,  ragged,  chilled, 
a  tattered  greasy  rag  of  a  shawl  drawn  over  her  head,  and  her  jaws 
quivering  —  she  had  no  teeth  —  with  the  fog  that  had  got  into  her  very 
bones  through  her  thin  rags  ;  only  an  empty  basket  on  her  arms,  and 
that  cringing,  abject,  forlorn,  dreadful  air  of  poverty  and  wretchedness 
with  which  she  fairly  reeked. 

"Mistis,  for  the  love  of  God! — "  and  the  poor,  starving,  shivering 
wretch  doled  out  her  miserable  tale  of  want  and  woe  —  tale  that  need 
not  be  repeated  here,  for  we  of  this  day  are  unhappily  far  more 
familiar  with  such  than  people  were  when  Mother  Beeblossom  lived. 

The  dame  came  round  from  behind  the  counter  and  opened  the 
door  to  the  kitch'en.  "You  poor  old  woman,  you  !  "  she  cried,  "come 
here  to  the  stove  and  warm  yourself.  That  is  nobody  but  my  son 
Billy," — seeing  the  beggar  hesitate — "and  he  is  asleep,  poor  fellow. 
So  go  there  and  get  yourself  warm,  and  give  me  your  basket.  I  am 
very  poor  myself,  old  woman,  but  " —  and  the  old  dame  took  the  bas- 
ket and  hobbled  to  the  yard,  robbed  herself  of  half  her  few  splinters 
of  kindling ;  then  to  the  shop  where  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  herring  or 
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two,  and  the  cold  potatoes  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  mutton-bone  that 
Mother  Beeblossom  thought  she  might  make  her  breakfast  on,  all 
found  their  way  somehow  into  the  greasy  basket  while  the  old  negress 
stood  shivering  by  the  stove.  And  when  she  felt  the  heavy  basket  on 
her  arm  and  was  going  out,  stammering  in  her  tremulous  eagerness  to 
say  at  once  all  the  words  of  thankfulness  that  swelled  up  from  her 
fog-choked  heart  —  words  that  Mother  Beeblossom  protested  she  did 
not  deserve  —  the  old  dame  went  behind  her  counter  and  opened  the 
drawer,  and  took  out  a  few  pennies. 

"  Here,  take  these,  old  woman,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  not  rich  and  can- 
not give  you  much,  but  you  are  very  poor.  Take  these  pennies, 
Aunty,  and  make  a  good  use  of  them." 

Not  rich,  Mother  Beeblossom!  Nay,  who  is  richer  than  you,  if 
patience,  humility,  goodness  can  make  one  rich ! 

"Poor  old  soul !  "  said  Mother  Beeblossom  to  herself;  "how  dread- 
ful to  be  penniless  and  starving  in  such  weather !  "  And  the  wind, 
beginning  to  howl  down  the  street  in  pursuit  of  the  fog,  and  to  make 
the  icicles  fall  like  pattering  shot  against  the  shutters,  seemed  to  mock 
her  pity  and  cry  out,  "  Dreadful !  dreadful !  " 

Mother  Beeblossom  closed  her  shop  and  barred  the  door  with  the 
bell  above  it,  blew  out  her  candle,  went  into  the  kitchen,  locked  the 
intervening  door,  and  locked  and  bolted  the  door  leading  into  the 
yard.  Then  she  raked  the  fire  down  and  read  her  little  chapter,  and 
kneeling  down,  said  her  lowly  prayers  —  poor  no  longer  now.  Mother 
Beeblossom !  So  rising  with  a  contented,  quiet  face  —  for  she  did 
not  pray  in  vain,  this  wealthy  Mother  Beeblossom  —  she  made  her 
little,  poor  toilette  for  the  night,  for  it  was  very  cold  in  the  garret 
where  she  slept ;  then,  standing  by  the  stove  to  warm  her  feet,  she 
looked  down  upon  the  man  lying  on  the  bench  and  laid  her  hand  with 
a  light  caressing  touch  upon  his  breast.  "  My  poor  boy  Billy !  "  she 
sighed,  then  called  :  "  Billy,  my  son,  get  up  !  It  is  time  for  you  to  go 
to  bed,  Billy,  and  you  will  take  cold  if  you  lay  here." 

The  man  twisted  and  grunted,  stretched  himself  and  yawned. 
"It's  all  right,"  he  said;  "lock  up  and  go  to  bed." 

"You  mustn't  sleep  here,  Billy;  you'll  catch  your  death.  Go  to 
bed,  my  son." 

"I'm  going  to  sleep  right  here,  mother;  so  go  to  bed  and  leave 
me  alone  !  " 

The  old  woman  got  a  shawl  and  Billy's  overcoat  out  of  the  cup- 
board and  flung  them  over  him,  tucking  them  close  and  letting  her 
hand  rest  on  his  heart  with  the  same  soft  caressing  gesture.  "  Billy," 
said  she,  "  here  is  a  hod  full  of  coals  near  you ;  do  not  let  the  fire  go 
out."  Then  she  lighted  her  candle,  blew  out  the  lamp  against  the 
wall,  and  saying :  "  There's  matches  on  the  table  if  you  want  them. 
Good  night,  my  boy  Billy!  "  closed  behind  her  the  staircase-door  and 
went  quietly  up  to  her  garret  to  bed. 

Billy  turned  half  about,  grunting,  and  slept  again. 

III. 

An  Indignation  Meeting. 

Now  while  the  rough  man  slept  in  there,  snoring  and  gritting  his 
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teeth,  and  starting  ever  and  anon  out  of  evil  dreams  that  sent  the 
sweat  to  his  forehead  and  made  his  heart  beat  quick  and  irregu- 
larly ;  and  while  the  poor  old  dame,  or  the  very  rich  old  dame  — 
upon  my  life  I  do  not  know  which  to  call  her  so  as  to  please  the 
reader  and  satisfy  my  own  inward  sense  of  the  propriety  of  things  — 
while  Mother  Beeblossom,  this  poor  old  lady  who  was  also  very  rich, 
slumbered  in  her  windy  garret  as  quietly  and  peacefully  as  the  dear 
little  babies  sleep  in  their  cradles  ;  and  while  the  freshening  wind, 
veering  ever  towards  the  North,  congealed  the  sleet  into  ice  and  the 
fog  into  frost,  and  blew  so  shrewdly  sharp  that  it  turned  the  old 
watchman's  beard  into  a  filagree  of  ice  and  froze  it  fast  to  his  com- 
forter as  he  hobbled  along  upon  his  rounds,  with  his  hands  stufted 
elbow-deep  into  his  pockets  and  his  espantoon  tucked  under  his  arm 

—  while  these  things  were  going  on,  something  very  wonderful  was 
taking  place  in  Mother  Beeblossom's  shop. 

I  know  you  will  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  about  it ;  and 
indeed,  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  hard  fact  I  do  not  believe  it  myself. 
But  nevertheless  it  all  happened  in  its  own  way,  it  is  all  strictly  true 
that  I  have  to  tell,  and  as  it  will  be  waste  of  time  to  try  to  convince 
or  persuade  you  of  it,  I  will  just  simply  tell  you  how  and  what  it  was. 
That  is  to  say,  I  cannot  explain  to  you  how  it  was,  of  course,  nor  how 
such  things  possibly  can  be  ;  but  what  happened  was  just  this  :  there 
was  an  indignation  meeting  in  Mother  Beeblossom's  shop  ! 

The  way  it  came  about  was  this  :  there  was  a  most  outrageous  scamp- 
ering and  a  most  piratical  activity  among  the  rats  and  mice  in  the 
shop.  They  seemed  to  be  more  numerous  than  ever — the  wind  had 
driven  their  brethren  down  from  under  the  eaves  perhaps  —  and  they 
were  decidedly  more  impudent  and  more  destructive  than  ever.  They 
danced  defiant  jigs  upon  the  platform  of  the  rusty  old  steel-trap  ;  they 
ran  over  the  counter ;  they  tried  to  climb  to  the  ginger-bread  Jim 
Crow  in  the  window,  and  to  jump  up  to  the  shelf  where  the  waiter  of 
toffee  rested.  There  were  a  dozen  mice  in  the  flour-bai'rel,  rooting 
till  their  whiskers  looked  white  as  if  they  had  been  powdered  ;  a  pair 
of  thrifty  young  rats  had  gnawed  into  the  box  of  roasted  pea-nuts  and 
were  royally  feasting,  and  one  cunning  gray  old  fellow  had  rooted  up 
the  lid  of  the  candle-box  and  was  studying  in  his  own  mind  whether, 
if  he  jumped  into  all  that  wealth  of  tallow,  the  lid  would  be  likely  to 
shut  down  upon  him  again  and  prevent  his  exit. 

Just  then  —  and  here  is  the  inexplicable  part  of  the  business  to  me 

—  there  came  a  deep,  hollow,  yet  not  uncomfortable  voice,  seem- 
ingly from  the  region  of  the  beer-keg  —  a  voice  that  was  not  human 
exactly,  yet  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  beery,  beefy  bass  of  ale- 
house keepers  who  patronise  their  own  drink,  a  voice  that  said  with 
sounding  emphasis : — 

"  I'll  be  bunged  forever  if  I  stand  this  any  longer  !  "  and  there  was 
the  sound  of  a  beer-barrel  rolling  back  and  forth  petulantly  on  its  own 
hoops. 

"  It  ought  to  be  stopped  !  "  cried  a  slightly  acidulated  voice  of  some 
speaker  from  the  shelf  where  the  lemons  were. 

"  It  must  be  stopped  !  "  echoed  a  female  tone  from  the  corner  by  the 
brooms. 
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"  It  shall  be  stopped  !  "  thundered  the  first  speaker  ;  "this  rascally- 
ring  shall  be  broken  up,  and  this  good  woman  shall  be  plundered  and 
impoverished  and  outraged  no  more  !  " 

x\nd  then  a  universal  uproar  pervaded  the  shop  that  made  the 
rats  and  mice  squeak  and  scamper  in  dismay,  and  seemed  as  if  it 
must  surely  wake  the  sleeper  in  the  next  room.  So  many  voices  cried 
out  and  in  such  various  tones  that  one  would  have  fancied  every 
separate  article  in  the  shop  had  found  speech  and  wanted  to  lose  no 
time  in  supporting  the  motion.  There  was  tumult  in  the  little  shop 
almost  equal  to  the  tumult  of  a  ward-meeting.  Everywhere  the  cries 
resounded:  "Down  with  them!"  "Put  down  the  robbers  and  plun- 
derers !  "  "  Break  up  the  ring  of  thieves ! ''  "  Rescue  the  dear  old 
lady  !  "  "  Hurrah  for  Mother  Beeblossom  !  "  "  Lynch  the  plundering 
rascals  !  "  etc.,  etc. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  a  harsh,  rusty  voice  just 
then  cried  :  "  I'll  make  sure  of  one  of 'em  anyhow!"  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  the  old  steel-trap  brought  its  jaws  together  with  a  sharp 
clinch  —  squeak,  squeak!  and  the  most  impudent  rat  in  the  whole 
shop  was  irrevocably  a  prisoner,  spite  of  all  his  cries !  The  lid  of 
the  candle-box  snapped  quickly  down,  pinching  the  intruding  old  rat's 
nose  till  it  bled  again ;  and  the  half-dozen  brooms  in  the  corner 
actually  seemed  to  fling  themselves  to  the  floor,  so  heavily  and  with  so 
sure  an  aim  did  they  fall  right  upon  the  backs  of  rats  who  were  sur- 
feiting themselves  upon  the  pea-nuts.  I  need  not  say  to  my  reader, 
who  is  well  aware  how  carefully  the  rodent  tribe  is  used  to  temper  its 
valor  with  discretion,  that  Mother  Beeblossom's  shop  was  troubled  no 
more  that  night  with  saucy  rats  and  mice.  Indeed,  the  singular 
conspiracy  against  them  inspired  such  a  wholesome  awe  that  they 
incontinently  cleared  out  next  day  from  their  holes,  and  are  reported 
never  to  have  returned  until  that  generation  had  completely  died  out. 
Their  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  return  of  something  more  like 
quiet  and  order,  and  indeed  I  am  persuaded  that  the  later  proceedings 
that  night  in  Mother  Beeblossom's  shop  were  conducted  as  decorously 
as  most  of  the  public  meetings  which  are  held  under  the  auspices  of 
men  themselves. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  full  nor  exactly  clear 
account  of  those  proceedings.  They  were  had  in  the  dark,  the 
reader  must  remember,  or  at  least  with  no  more  light  upon  them  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  blue,  faint,  languid,  lambent  flames  of 
candles  which  had  to  burn  of  their  own  accord  and  light,  and  were  at 
the  same  time  determined  not  to  consume  any  of  Mother  Beeblossom's 
property  in  them  in  the  way  of  wicks  and  tallow.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  meeting  was  regularly  and  efficiently  organised,  and  that  it  was 
unanimously  determined  that  as  the  good  work  was  only  half  accom- 
plibhed  with  the  expulsion  of  the  rats,  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  push  the  reform  to  completeness.  Such  a  committee  was  appointed 
after  some  debate  and  trouble  —  the  beer-barrel  declining  to  serve  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  his  spigot  making  motion  dangerous  to 
him  in  his  present  excited  and  frothy  state,  and  the  steel-trap  mumb- 
ling between  his  clenched  teeth  that  he  thought  he  had  about  as  much 
to  attend  to  already  as  he  could,  which  was  not  an  extravagant  asser- 
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tion  in  view  of  his  rusty  unused  hinges  and  the  desperate  struggles  of 
his  prisoner  to  escape  —  and  as  soon  as  it  was  appointed  it  created  a 
new  excitement  by  peremptorily  calling  on  the  money-drawer,  the  only 
article  in  the  shop  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  to 
explain  itself  or  disgorge.  But  the  voice  in  the  money-drawer  seemed 
to  know  that  it  held  a  vantage-ground.  Assailed  on  all  sides,  it 
gruffly  answered,  now  through  the  key-hole,  now  through  the  slit  in 
the  counter  for  pennies  :  "  Here  I  am,  locked  up  !  Here  I  mean  to 
stay,  locked  up  !  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  "  The  pennies 
in  the  drawer  jumped  up  and  down  as  if  in  great  distress  to  get  out 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  ;  but  their  agony  was  useless,  for  the 
lock  was  a  strong  one  and  the  drawer  evidently  tough  and  obstinate 
as  oak.  Certain  slate-pencils,  more  venturesome  than  wise,  thrust 
their  slim  bodies  into  the  drawer  through  the  slit  in  the  counter,  but 
did  not  return  again,  and  their  fate  appalled  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  who  drew  back  —  cakes,  candies,  brooms,  lemons,  apples, 
nutmegs,  and  all  —  and  contented  themselves  with  heaping  opprobrious 
epithets  and  injurious  charges  upon  the  till  that  made  no  reply  save 
its  former  gruff,  unanswerable  query :  "  Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  " 

I  will  not  vouch  for  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  the  further 
proceedings,  but  the  report  goes  that  at  this  stage  of  the  meeting  the 
committee  was  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  something  —  a  thin, 
lambent  mist,  like  a  bluish  white  veil,  diaphanous  and  floating  along 
with  a  solemn  wave-like  motion  —  and  that  something  seemed  to 
wear  the  form  of  a  bent  old  man,  with  weary,  haggard  face,  and  thin 
gray  hair,  and  bony,  crooked,  claw-like  hands,  strangely  eager  and 
fierce  in  their  grip,  even  while  so  thin  and  unsubstantial.  It  is  more- 
over said  that  something  laid  its  talon-like  hands  upon  the  money- 
drawer,  and  shook  at  it,  and  tugged  and  strained,  and  tried  to  burst 
it  open.  But  all  in  vain  !  The  lock  resisted,  the  stout  wbod  did  not 
yield,  the  gruff  voice  said  again  :  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

Then,  as  my  information  goes,  the  impotent  rage,  the  despairing 
fury  of  something  was  terrible  to  witness,  so  convulsed  was  it,  so 
madly  did  it  clutch  its  hands  and  beat  the  air,  and  stamp  and  strive 
somehow  to  break  forth  from  the  dumb  silence  that  wrapped  it  round, 
and  the  pitiful  impotence  that  mocked  its  fiercest  effort !  And  again 
the  till  said  tauntingly  : 

"  I  have  it,  I  hide  it,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  hid.  So  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it.''  " 

IV. 

Cock-Crowing  ! 

It  is  still  dark  night,  and  the  wind  is  charging  down  the  street  with  a 
whoop  and  a  halloo!  when  the  man  asleep  in  the  kitchen  starts  up 
from  the  bench  and  shivers,  and  staggering,  gropes  his  way  to  the 
table,  scrapes  a  match,  lights  the  lamp,  puts  more  coal  on  the  fire, 
opening  all  the  drafts  to  make  it  burn  freer.  Then  he  draws  up  the 
bench  nearer  to  the  stove,  and  sits  down  shivering  still,  and  glancing 
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round  the  kitchen  at  the  vague  yet  familiar  shadows,  as  if  expecting 
to  see  something  there  which  had  not  been  there  when  he  went  to 
sleep.  Nothing!  No  sign,  no  sound,  not  even  of  galloping  rat  or 
gnawing  mouse  —  only  the  fierce  howling  and  rude  shrill  bicker  of 
the  wind  without. 

"Ugh!  I  have  the  horrors!  How  still  it  is,  all  but  that  cursed 
yelping  wind !  It  must  have  been  a  dream  ;  but  I  could  have  sworn 
it  was  old  Daddy's  self  stood  by  me,  and  pushed  my  cap  back,  and 
laid  his  cold,  cold  hand  upon  my  forehead  —  those  same  old  money- 
gripping  claws  that  yet  left  no  money  behind  them — and  how  he 
frowned !  Ugh  !  He  died  in  the  shop  yonder,  dropped  like  he  was 
shot  too ;  and  they  brought  him  in  and  laid  him  on  this  bench  here, 
while  the  doctors  felt  him  to  see  if  he  was  dead.  Ugh  !  I'm  chilled 
through !  "  And  the  burly,  broad-shouldered  man  stood  up,  a  dull 
look  of  apprehension  on  his  heavy  face,  and  walked  about  the  little 
kitchen  with  irregular  tread. 

"I'm  tired  of  this!"  he  said,  sitting  at  last  in  his  old  mother's 
chair  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  old  mother's  Bible  —  snatching  it 
away  quickly  however,  when  he  saw  where  it  rested,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  scorpion  —  "  what's  the  use  ?  I'm  going  to  the  devil  here  !  The 
ship  sails  to-morrow;  it's  a  long  voyage,  and  the  old  woman  —  well, 
as  well  break  her  heait  one  way  as  another!  It's  a  shame  for  a 
damned  lubberly  worthless  cur  to  be  loafing  on  a  poor  old  soul  like 
her  !  I  can  write  to  her,  and  the  owners  will  pay  her  part  of  the 
wages,  'and  so  —  she'll  have  a  good  riddance  of  it  after  all !  " 

The  man  rested  his  hot,  red  face  between  his  hands  for  a  while,  and 
then  he  pulled  off  his  boots,  listened  a  moment,  drew  the  bolts  and 
unlocked  the  shop-door,  and  went  in  there  with  a  scared,  guilty  air. 
All  was  still.  The  Indignation  Meeting  was  quite  over.  The  man 
stumbled  over  the  fallen  brooms  ;  then  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp 
in  the  other  room  felt  his  way  behind  the  counter,  starting  and  stop- 
ping to  see  what  it  was  feebly  twisting  and  wriggling  in  its  last  agonies 
between  the  steel-trap's  inexorable  teeth.  He  groped  his  way  beyond, 
and  fumbled  beneath  the  counter  until  his  hand  found  the  money- 
drawer.  A  chisel  from  one  of  the  shelves  he  used  to  pry  at  it  until, 
with  pulling  and  prising,  the  lock  gave  way  and  the  stubborn  drawer 
came  open  at  last.  He  lighted  a  match  over  it,  and  felt  around  it 
and  in  each  compartment  with  his  heavy  hand. 

"  Hell ! "  he  said,  between  his  clenched  teeth,  giving  over  the 
search,  "  there's  no  money  in  it  after  all !  —  only  a  few  pennies  !  And 
the  shelves  are  empty,  and  the  cupboard  almost  bare  !  The  money 
must  have  gone  to  pay  that  infernal  fine  to  take  me  out  of  jail !  " 
The  man  clenched  his  fist  and  fiercely  smote  with  it  the  bottom  of 
the  drawer  till  the  pennies  in  it  danced. 

What  was  it  made  the  man  start  and  turn  pale  and  tremble  ?  Was 
it  that  he  saw  something  ?  Was  something  really  there  ?  Did  some- 
thing actually  lay  two  fierce  talon-like  hands  upon  his  throat,  and 
shake  him,  and  shove  him  back  ?  Did  something  indeed  hiss  in  his 
very  ears  the  terrible  words  :  "Off,  thief!  to  rob  your  mother !  your 
poor  old  patient  mother  !  "  Or  was  it  all  his  fancy,  and  the  prickings 
of  his  guilty  conscience  .''     Who  can  tell  t 
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With  trembling  hands  he  pushed  the  drawer  back  into  its  place  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  staggered  into  the  kitchen,  and  closed  and 
bolted  the  door,  and  sat  down  in  his  poor  old  mother's  chair.  The 
sweat  stood  out  in  a  circlet  of  drops  all  around  his  forehead,  and  his 
lips  quivered.  Then  he  struck  out  with  his  hand  again,  and  again  it 
struck  the  Bible  on  the  shelf,  and  this  time  instead  of  snatching  his 
hand  away,  he  took  up  the  venerable  book,  and  kissed  it  as  one  might 
do  in  sw'earing  his  solemn  secret  oath. 

And  at  that  very  moment  the  cocks  in  all  the  chicken-coops  in  the 
square  commenced  crowing  gladly  ! 


V, 

A  Beautiful  Bright  Morning. 

Those  were  the  very  words  Mother  Beeblossom  used  as  she  came 
down  stairs  again,  after  her  night's  sleep.  "  A  beautiful  bright  mor- 
ning! "  And  so  it  was  indeed,  with  the  sun,  just  rising,  shooting  his 
rays  through  millions  of  spangled  icicles,  each  one  a  diamond  —  over- 
head the  serenest  blue  vault  with  the  paling  pearly  moon  like  a  speck 
of  oval  cloud  —  and  the  mellow  sunlight  on  the  snow-sheeted  house- 
tops, and  the  crisp,  crunching,  frozen  sleet  below.  A  beautiful  bright 
morning  ! 

"And  Billy  has  made  my  fire  for  me,  and  got  my  water,  just  as  he 
used  to  do  in  the  good  old  times!  Upon  my  word  the  kettle  is  on, 
and  boiling  too  !  Ah,  my  boy  is  a  good  boy  after  all !  I  see  he  has 
shaved  himself,  and  washed,  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt  —  and  put 
everything  awav  after  him  too!  Why,  bless  my  heart !  the  ship  is 
open  too,  shutters  in,  all  in  order  !    Billy  !  I  wonder  where  my  boy  is  ?  " 

Ting-a-ling  !  ting-ting-ting-a-ling !  The  dame  hobbled  briskly  in 
to  answer  the  cheery  summons  of  the  bell. 

"  Why,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Twillet !  You're  here  befofe  the  milk- 
man.    Isn't  this  a  beautiful  bright  morning?" 

"  I  believe  you,  Mrs.  Beeblossom  !  Only,  it's  ruther  resky  under 
foot,  ontil  the  pavements  is  cleaned  off  or  sprinkled.  I  like  to  had 
two  or  three  falls ;  but  I  couldn't  wait,  because  my  man  give  me  some 
money  for  you  —  he's  got  a  first-rate  job  o'  work  —  and  I  brought 
what  I  owed  you  'round  to  you  first  thing,  thinking  you  might  want 
it,  maybe,  being  Chrismus  times.  So  here's  your  nine  dollars,  Mrs. 
Beeblossom." 

"'I'hank  you,  Mrs.  Twillet!  I  am  very  much  obliged." 

"  No,  mum  ;  it's  ine  that's  obleeged  by  your  kindness  in  taking  trust 
and  waiting  so  patient.  Any  eggs,  Mrs.  Beeblossom  ?  Three's  enouijh, 
they're  so  apt  to  freeze  in  this  here  cold  weather.  Where's  Billy  going 
this  morning,  walking  so  fast  and  looking  so  spruced  up?" 

"  I  haven't  seen  him,  Mrs.  Twillet.  I  just  came  down  and  found  he'd 
opened  shop,  and  made  my  fire,  and  put  my  kettle  on  for  me,  just  like 
he  used  to  do." 

"Why,  I  met  him,  right  here  by  the  door.  He  walked  off  just  as  I 
came  up,  and  went  round  the  corner  as  if  he'd  been  used  to  slippery 
pavements  all  his  life." 

"  Billy  always  was  a  good  walker." 
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"Yes;  and  Billy'll  come  all  right  too,  Mrs.  Beeblossom  !  You 
mind  my  words  and  see  if  he  don't !  Oh,  I  like  to  forgot !  There's 
Mrs.  Bush  hollered  to  me  as  I  was  coming  here  just  now,  and  told 
me  to  tell  you  she'd  come  fetch  you  some  money  this  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  doctors's  done  paid  his  visit.  She  has  to  wait  for  him, 
you  know,  not  knowing  when  he'll  be  round.  And  her  children  are 
ever  so  much  better ;  and  I  tell  you  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  I  thought  that 
there  Malviny  would  choke  to  death  every  minute,  night  before  last! 
Well,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Beeblossom.     I  must  go  to  market." 

How  Mother  Beeblossom  lifted  up  her  heart  as  she  went  about  her 
kitchen  work  until  it  sang  a  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  loud  as 
the  song  the  tea-kettle  was  singing  on  the  top  of  the  stove  !  How 
actively — for  one  so  old  and  so  crippled  —  she  spread  the  cloth  on 
the  table,  and  laid  the  two  plates  —  one  for  herself,  and  one  for 
her  boy  Billy  —  and  the  knives  and  forks  and  cups  and  spoons! 
Presently,  it  seemed  in  less  than  no  time  —  counting  out  the  minutes 
consumed  in  waiting  on  customers,  of  whom  there  was  an  unusual 
rush  this  morning  —  the  bread  was  cut,  and  the  herring  broiled,  and 
the  coffee  filled  the  little  kitchen  with  its  aroma.  And  then  —  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  too,  for  her  boy  Billy  always  did  like  his  coffee  hot 
and  fresh  drawn  —  Billy  returned,  and  took  off  his  hat,  and  hung  up 
his  overcoat,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast,  even  bowing  his  head  while 
his  mother  asked  her  brief  humble  blessing. 

What  has  come  over  the  big  burly  red-haired  man  this  morning, 
that  he  is  so  silent  and  subdued  .'*  Mother  Beeblossom  prattles  on  in 
her  gentle  quiet  way,  but  he  answers  her  only  in  monosyllables,  and 
eats  his  breakfast  —  it  is  a  small  one  —  in  a  hurried,  nervous  way. 
Draining  his  coffee-cup,  and  declining  to  let  it  be  refilled,  he  rises  from 
the  table  and  goes  and  sits  on  the  bench,  now  again  in  its  old  place 
against  the  wall. 

'•  Mother,"  he  says,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  huskiness  in  his  voice 
and  throat, — "  Mother,  where  is  my  dinner-bucket  —  do  you  know?" 

The  dame  glanced  quickly  and  eagerly  towards  him  as  he  spoke ; 
but  she  answered  quietly,  "  It  is  in  the  cupboard  here,  Billy ;  do  you 
want  it?" 

"  I  will,"  he  said  ;  "  get  it  and  clean  it  up  for  me  some  day,  please." 
The  huskiness  in  his  voice  increased  as  he  continued.  "  I've  just 
been  to  see  the  Boss  —  down  at  the  old  shop,  you  know  —  and  had  a 
talk  with  him.  He's  willing  to  take  me  back  in  my  old  place  the 
first  of  the  year,  if — if  I'll  promise  him  to  let  liquor  alone.  I'm 
going  back,  mother." 

"God  bless  him  !  "     A  whole  heart  swelled  in  the  simple  words. 

"He's  a  good  man,  the  Boss  is!"  said  Billy,  drawing  his  breath 
hard ;  "  and  if  a  man  like  me  can't  keep  faith  with  a  man  like  him 
and  a  woman  like  you,  he  ought  to  be  hung,  I  say !  " 

The  old  dame  rose  and  commenced  to  clear  up  the  breakfast  things, 
touching  Billy  as  she  went  by  him  with  her  hand  on  his  arm  ;  that 
old,  soft,  caressing  touch,  full  of  the  infinite  love  and  exquisite  tender 
solicitude  of  a  mother's  heart. 

Billy  rose  and  went  to  the  table  as  she  was  gathering  the  cups  and 
saucers  together,  and  laid  down  a  ten-dollar  note  by  her  hand. 
24 
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"  I  told  the  Boss  you'd  paid  that  fine  for  me,  and  he  gave  me  this 
in  advance.     He  said  you  might  want  it,  and  he  could  trust  me." 

"  My  boy  Billy  !     Yes  —  we  can  trust  you  !  " 

But  Billy,  remembering  it  was  only  possible  to  have  done  so  since 
cock-crow,  was  humbly  silent. 

Ting-a-ling!  ting-a-ling!  ling!  ling!  It  was  Mr.  Turpin,  the  land- 
lord, rubbing  his  hands,  red  with  cold,  and  contracting  his  eyes  into 
a  frown  that  evidently  anticipated  some  request  for  delay. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Beeblossom  !  you  know  what  I  come  for,  and  you  are 
generally  punctual.  I  am  in  a  hurry  this  morning,  and  time's  money, 
you  know !  "  And  he  laid  the  bill,  already  made  out  for  nine  dollars 
and  a  half,  on  the  counter. 

"  Ah !  I  always  try  to  be  punctual,"  she  said,  putting  the  ten 
dollar  note  before  him,  "but  I  came  near  not  having  it  for  you  this 
time." 

"  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  Mrs.  Beeblossom.  Half  a  dollar 
change  to  you.     Your  pen  and  ink  if  you  please,  while  I  receipt  this.'" 

"  They're  in  the  drawer  here,"  answered  Mrs.  Beeblossom,  pulling 
at  the  drawer  \  "  but —  but  —  it  won't  come  open,  somehow  !  There 
must  be  something  wrong  with  it !  " 

"  Let  me  help  you,  Mrs.  Beeblossom,"  said  the  landlord,  forgetting 
his  haste,  and  all  smiles  and  complaisance  now  that  his  money  was 
paid.  And  he  stepped  behind  the  counter  and  pulled  at  the  drawer 
for  some  time,  and  tintil  he  grew  very  red  in  the  face,  in  vain.  At  last, 
giving  a  more  vigorous  jerk  than  any,  the  drawer  came  suddenly  out 
in  his  hands,  throwing  him  back  against  the  shelves.  He  soon  re- 
covered himself,  however,  and  put  the  drawer  down  upon  the  counter. 

"  No  wonder  it  wouldn't  come  out,"  he  said  ;  "  the  bottom's  split." 
Then  suddenly  he  peered  curiously  at  it.  "  Whose  drawer  was  this  ? '" 
he  asked. 

"  It  was  my  old  man's  money-drawer  twenty  years  agp,"  she  said, 
"when  he  kept  shop  here;  and  we  expected  to  find  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  it  after  his  death  —  you  know  how  sudden  it  was  —  but  we 
found  scarcely  any." 

"  This  drawer  has  a  false  bottom,  Mrs.  Beeblossom  !  "  cried  'the 
landlord,  full  of  excitement ;  "  and  maybe  the  money  you  couldn't 
find  is  here  after  all.     Give  me  that  chisel  —  ah  !  " 

Three  blows  cut  the  thin  panel  free,  and  the  landlord  drew  out 
several  thin  highly-engraved  pieces  of  paper  and  j^ut  them  into  Mrs. 
Beeblossom's  hand. 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  recovery  of  your  fortune,  Mrs. 
Beeblossom,"  said  he.  "  I  was  always  surprised  that  your  husband 
had  not  left  you  better  off.  I  might  have  known  he  had  a  secret 
hoard." 

"  What  are  these,  Mr.  Turpin  ? "  asked  the  wondering  Mother 
Beeblossom. 

"They  are  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  good  as  gold  !  " 

"Ay,  ay !  Then  they  were  my  old  man's  indeed.  He  always 
said  the  Bank  of  England's  money  was  the  only  money  he'd  like  to 
keep,  for  all  the  other  banks  was  liable  to  break  any  minute." 

"  Invest  these  securely,  Mrs.  Beeblossom,  and  you  can  live  very 
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comfortably  on  their  income  and  this  shop.     If  you  will  come  to  me 
I  will  show  you  how  to  put  it  out;  so  good  day,  ma'am." 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Turpin  !  "  said  Mother  Beeblossom.  "  Oh,  hasnt 
the  Lord  been  abounding  in  mercies  to  me  this  bright,  beautiful  day  ! 
And  I  am  so  glad  for  my  boy  Billy's  sake.  Billy!  Billy  !  come  here  ! 
Your  poor  old  father's  fortune  is  found  at  last !  " 

Edward  Spencer. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Last  Tournament.     By  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate.     Lon- 
don :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1872. 

NO  critic  of  the  present  day,  whatever  his  insight  or  liis 
sympath}',  is  justified  in  even  attempting  to  pass  a  final  judg- 
ment on  Tennyson.  Of  course  we  may  inform  the  public  —  if  we 
imagine  that  the  public  cares  to  know  —  whether  or  not  he  pleases  us, 
and  why ;  whether  he  conforms  or  does  not  conform  to  our  standards 
of  taste,  and  why ;  and  this  method  does  well  enough  with  the  small 
fry  oi  poets  and  poetasters  who  publish,  are  reviewed,  and  swept  into 
oblivion,  as  the  pulvis  of  inanity  or  the  umbra  of  imitation,  all  in  the 
short  time  that  it  takes,  as  Horace  says,  the  swift  moon  to  repair  her 
celestial  damages.  But  a  poet  like  Tennyson  is  a  part  of  English 
literature,  a  portion  of  the  great  current  of  thought  that  is  sweeping  us 
all  along,  as  yet  we  know  not  whither ;  and  the  very  fact  that  we  are 
borne  on  this  current  incapacitates  us  from  judging  the  velocity  or 
direction  of  any  part  of  it,  except  with  reference  to  our  own  small 
and  fleeting  personalities. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  continually  revising  with  astonish- 
ment the  verdicts  of  previous  generations.  As  increasing  distance 
gives  us  a  wider  field  of  view,  we  can  trace  the  chain  of  causes  and  eftects, 
which  contemporaries  could  not  see  ;  we  can  judge  the  grain,  not  by 
the  rough  husk,  but  by  the  green  harvest.  How  absurdly  narrow  and 
short-sighted  now  seems  the  criticism  of  the  first  half  of  this  century 
upon  the  great  poets  of  the  time.  There  were  those  who  thought  Byron 
the  Pythian  Apollo  of  the  age ;  and  others  who  as  honestly  regarded 
him  a  mere  blasphemer  and  devil-ridden  mortal.  There  were  those 
who  thought  Wordsworth  the  great  hierophant  of  solemn  drivel ;  and 
there  were  those  who  thought  him  an  inspired  prophet  and  psalmist. 
Even  now  we  can  see  that  all  this  must  be  revised. 

Yet,  although  we  can  not  look  forward,  we  can,  to  some  extent,  look 
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back,  and  see  what  place  Tennyson  holds  with  reference  to  his  pre- 
decessors. 

The  poetry  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  exhibits  a  violent 
reaction  against  the  rules  and  systems  of  the  "  classical  "  period  that 
preceded  it.  Instead  of  types,  the  poets  began  to  study  individual 
character ;  instead  of  following  models,  each  endeavored  to  express 
his  own  individuality,  and  look  at  things  in  his  own  peculiar  light. 
The  result  was  that  they  carried  the  reaction  too  far :  as  nature  had 
before  been  too  much  subordinated  to  art,  now  art  was  nearly 
swallowed  up  in  nature.  The  bent  of  the  writer's  mind  was  to  him 
an  ample  justification  both  of  his  subject  and  his  treatment.  All 
flew  off  on  longer  or  shorter  tangents.  Wordsworth,  regarding  no 
authority  but  nature  and  his  own  heart,  glorified  the  trivial  and  the  ugly. 
Coleridge  attenuated  his  genius  to  mist  in  vaporous  speculations. 
Byron  carried  individualism  to  egotism,  and  made  of  his  works  a  hall 
of  mirrors  reflecting  but  a  single  figure.  Shelley  soared  to  ideal 
heights  whither  scarce  any  could  follow  him.  Keats  alone,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  wonderful  though  immature  productions,  was  kept  in 
the  right  path  by  his  passionate  love  of  beauty. 

Tennyson  we  consider,  in  this  light,  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Keats.  He  has  the  same  intense  love  of  beauty,  the  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  the  subtleties  of  form  and  color,  the  marvellous  gift  of 
melody,  the  almost  feminine  refinement  of  expression.  And  then  — 
or  he  would  never  have  been  the  most  popular  of  English  poets  —  he 
has  learned  to  write  with  a  moral.  Whether  it  be  by  the  natural 
development  of  his  mind,  or  from  deliberate  purpose,  iie  has  found 
that  his  early  question,  "is  there  any  moral  shut  within  the  bosom  of 
the  rose? "  must  find  an  affirmative  answer  if  the  rose  is  to  enjoy  any 
permanent. favor  with  the  public  he  addresses.  And  jvist  here  lies  the 
difference  between  his  Morte  cV Arthur  and  his  Idylls  of  the  King. 

The  Arthurian  legends  are,  we  think,  unquestionably  the  true  epic 
material  for  an  English  poet ;  and  none  the  less  so  that  'they  do  not 
belong  to  English  tradition  at  all ;  that  nation  having,  by  a  blunder 
which  we  believe  is  without  a  parallel,  filiated  itself  upon  a  people  with 
which  it  has  little  more  kindred  than  with  the  Huns  or  Basques,  and 
adopted  a  mass  of  alien  legend  and  history,  to  the  neglect  of  its  own 
Wodens  and  Thors,  Sigurds  and  Siegfrieds. 

However,  as  we  have  said,  the  tradition,  for  the  poet's  purpose,  is 
none  the  worse  for  being  British  and  not  English  ;  and  lying  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  history  to  give  the  artist  freedom  in  handling, 
and  to  enable  him  to  enrich  the  traditional  details  —  often  meagre,  but 
always  suggestive  —  with  the  adornments  of  imaginative  romance,  it  is 
yet  near  enough  to  history  to  give  the  story  reality  and  living  interest 
to  its  hearers.  Arthur  and  his  knights  are  moreover  drawn  nearer  to 
historical  times  by  their  fabled  investiture  with  the  graces  of  chivalry, 
transferred  from  a  much  later  period  ;  and  united  to  our  modern  life 
by  identity  of  faith.  So  wide  a  gulf  separates  heathendom  from 
Christianity,  that  to  most  minds  the  purely  mythical  Arthur  is  not  only 
a  more  intelligible,  but  a  more  real  person  than  the  authentic  British 
Caractacus,  the  pagan  hero.  Not  only  can  we  thoroughly  sympathise 
with  the  motives,  the  aspirations,  and  the  enthusiasms  of  a  Christian 
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king  surrounded  by  Christian  knights,  but  even  the  supernatural 
machinery  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  modern  modes  of  thought.  The 
angels  and  wizards,  though  generically  the  same  conceptions  as  the 
Dioscuri  or  the  Sibyls  —  personifications  of  the  abstract  ideas  of 
helpfulness  and  foreknowledge  —  are  far  nearer  to  our  circle  of  con- 
ceptions than  the  figments  of  a  vanished  mythology.  The  older 
legend,  moreover,  has  not  sunk  into  oblivion,  but  still  has  its  hold  on 
the  popular  mind  ;  so  that  the  poet  in  introducing  King  Arthur,  Si^ 
Lancelot,  or  Sir  Tristram,  is  not  bringing  before  us  strangers,  but 
personages  of  whose  exploits  we  have  already  heard,  and  with  whose 
principal  characteristics  we  are  already  familiar. 

So  we  say  that  to  the  poet  intending  to  write  an  epic  founded  on 
British  history  or  tradition,  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  legends  presents 
itself  as  the  most  favorable,  perhaps  the  only  practicable  foundation. 
But  is  any  poet  justified  in  attempting  such  an  epic  ?  Tennyson  has 
given  his  answer  to  this  question  by  not  writing  it ;  and  we  conceive 
his  reasons  for  avoiding  the  undertaking  to  be  two-fold.  In  the  first 
place,  the  faculty  for  enjoying  that  species  of  poetry  has  ceased.  The 
novel,  with  its  rapid  movement  and  careless  form,  adapted  to  minds 
greedy  for  novelty  and  indifferent  to  art,  has  superseded  the  epos. 
Poetry,  to  detain  our  impatient  attention,  must  be  brief  and  concen- 
trated ;  hence  lyric  poetiy  is  now  the  only  kind  that  is  extensively 
cultivated  or  that  meets  with  general  favor ;  a  state  of  things  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times. 

But  in  following  his  judgment  in  this  matter,  Tennyson  also  in- 
dulged his  own  genius.  His  fondness  for  artistic  perfection,  his 
subtle  refinement  of  expression,  his  delicate  finish,  would  have  ren- 
dered the  prolonged  epic,  with  its  necessary  interspaces  of  compara- 
tive monotony  to  throw  into  sufficient  relief  the  supreme  moments, 
an  uncongenial  task;  and  he  has  preferred  —  wisely,  as  we  think  — 
to  seize  these  moments  only,  and  expend  upon  them  all  his  power. 
He  has  thus  enriched  literature  with  a  work  which,  though  not  con- 
tinuous, is  complete,  and  well  worthy  a  great  artist. 

Fully  to  enjoy  this  work,  the  entire  series  should  be  read  in  the 
order  indicated  by  the  poet  himself,  not  only  because  this  is  the 
chronological  order,  but  because  in  this  way  we  see  the  continuity  of 
the  moments.  After  The  Cotning  of  Arthur  follows  the  idyll  oi  Enid, 
while  lawless  men  still  infest  the  realm,  before  the  king's  power  is 
fully  consolidated.  At  the  plenitude  of  his  power  the  treachery  of 
Vivien  deprives  him  of  his  wisest  counsellor.  In  Elaine  we  see  the 
guilty  intrigue  of  the  chief  knight  and  the  queen  already  tending  to 
its  bitter  close.  The  quest  of  The  Holy  Grail  czxx'its  off  many  of  the 
best  knights,  the  flower  of  them  all  never  returning,  and  kindles  in- 
sanity in  Lancelot.  In  Pelleas  and  Ettarre  we  find  the  goodly  com- 
pany of  knights  already  corrupted  by  licentiousness,  the  queen's  guilt 
openly  known,  and  the  traitor  Modred  with  his  plans  all  laid,  thinking 
"the  time  is  hard  at  hand."  In  The  Last  Tournament  we  have  two 
moments  thrown  into  one,  the  death  of  Tristrem  and  the  flight  of 
Guinevere,  and  are  still  further  shown  the  breaking  up  of  discipline 
and  decay  of  true  chivalry.  In  Guinevere  the  bolt  falls  and  the  treason 
breaks  out;  and  in  The  Passing  of  Arthur  all  the  grand  pageant  is 
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swept  away,  vanishing  like  a  dream  as  the  mystic  boat  bearing  the 
wounded  king  disappears  over  the  nameless  mere. 

The  relations  between  Arthur  and  his  queen  can  not  but  be  felt  as 
a  bar  to  our  perfect  enjoyment  of  this  work.  It  is  not  merely  that  in 
all  ages  popular  opinion  has,  with  singular  injustice,  fastened  con- 
temptuous ridicule  upon  the  sufferers  by  this  peculiar  wrong,  and  the 
mystic  grandeur  of  the  perfect  king  can  not  endure  the  least  shade  of 
liidiculousness  ;  but  his  blindness  is  too  incredible,  and  his  confidence 
too  ostentatious,  not  to  look  like  a  wilful  closing  of  the  eyes  to  what 
all  the  world  saw.  And  yet  we  do  not  see  how  the  poet  could  avoid 
this  without  breaking  away  entirely  from  the  legend.  It  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory,  as  far  as  Arthur  is  concerned,  had  he  discov- 
ered the  infidelity  early,  and  visited  the  guilty  with  just  punishment,  or 
gone  down  before  Lancelot's  disloyal  spear ;  but  then  the  story  would 
have  ended  before  Enid  was  written.  As  it  is,  though  Arthur  loses, 
the  story  gains,  for  the  poet  makes  this  his  ethical  basis.  Everywhere 
it  appears,  in  every  idyll  it  is  alluded  to.  It  is  "  the  little  pitted  speck 
in  garnered  fruit,  that  rotting  inwards  slowly  moulders  all."  The 
reformer,  be  he  never  so  strong  and  pure,  who  expects  to  raise  his 
followers  to  his  own  ideal,  will  fail ;  and  in  all  likelihood  his  nearest 
and  dearest  will  understand  him  least,  and  be  the  first  to  wrong  him. 

Another  motive  is  show'n  in  the  conflict  between  the  mystic  and 
the  practical  life  which  grows  out  of  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
Galahad  alone  sees  the  Grail,  but  the  rest  behold  the  supernatural 
light,  and  inspired  by  sudden  religious  fervor,  swear  to  undertake  the 
search.  When  Arthur  comes  back  and  hears  what  has  happened,  his 
face  darkens,  and  he  cries,  "  Had  I  been  here,  ye  had  not  sworn  the 
vow."  For  he  rightly  distrusts  a  resolution  taken  not  upon  deliberate 
determination,  but  in  a  moment  of  fleeting  exaltation  ;  and  he  knows 
that  they  have  no  true  vocation  for  the  adventure,  their  paths  of  duty 
lying  not  in  the  mystic,  but  the  practical  life.  This  calling  may  be  for 
souls  apart,  like  Galahad  and  Percivale,  but  for  the  rest,  who  should 
be  by  their  king's  side,  sustaining  right  and  redressing  wrong, — 

"  The  chance  of  noble  deeds  will  come  and  go 
Unchallenged,  while  they  follow  wandering  fires, 
Lost  in  the  quagmire." 

Nor  would  he  himself  have  sworn  the  vow :  his  duties  as  king  lie  far 
too  clear  before  him  for  him  to  be  led  away  by  any  visions :  the  one 
solemn  adventure  of  his  whole  life  has  been  the  freeing  the  land  from 
the  heathen,  and  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  order  throughout  the 
realm. 

But  he  hinders  not  his  knights,  since  they  have  vowed,  from  under- 
taking it.  Percivale,  though  pure  in  heart,  lacks  humility,  and  he 
wanders  in  a  land  of  phantoms.  Galahad,  the  exceptional  knight, 
not  only  sees  the  Grail,  but  it  accompanies  him  wherever  he  goes. 
In  him  the  mystic  life  does  not  enervate  but  invigorates  the  active 
life,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  vision  he  rides,  "shattering  all  evil 
customs  everywhere,"  and  everywhere  victorious.  Yet  what  good 
results  from  it  ?  The  kingdom  and  the  fellow^ship  are  overthrown 
and  dissolved,  the  treachery  goes  on  and  the  fieathen  enter  none  the 
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less  ;  and  the  best  and  prowest  of  all  the  knights,  who  seems  never  to 
have  entered  into  Arthur's  plans,  holding  himself  mystically  apart,  is, 
at  the  supreme  moment,  absent  from  his  side. 

The  passing  of  Galahad  to  the  spiritual  city,  a  passing  in  splendor, 
as  Arthur's  is  a  passing  in  gloom,  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  imagina- 
tive description.  It  is  worth  noticing,  too,  that  Galahad  goes  in 
triumphant  and  unwavering  faith,  while  Arthur's,  the  greater  and 
broader  mind,  is  clouded  with  a  doubt. 

Arthur  comments  sadly  upon  the  adventure.  Of  those  who  rashly 
took  upon  themselves  the  quest,  scarce  a  tithe  have  returned  ;  and  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  vision,  one  can  scarce  distinguish  between 
his  sight  and  madness,  and  one  abandons  his  post  of  duty  and  "  cares 
but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life,"  and  one,  the  best  of  all,  has  passed 
away  from  earth.  The  mystic  life  has  made  sad  havoc  with  the  prac- 
tical ;  and  the  king  feels  that  his  Round  Table,  the  type  of  his  just 
and  orderly  rule,  is  fatally  maimed. 

The  Last  Tournament,  as  we  said  above,  has  a  double  motive  ;  and 
we  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  poet  had  at  first  sketched  it  as  two 
idylls,  and  afterwards  threw  them  into  one.  As  it  now  stands,  there 
is  no  continuity  between  the  action  of  the  tournament  and  that  at 
King  Mark's  palace,  except  the  fact  that  Tristram  won  the  prize  at 
the  former.  The  character  of  Tristram,  the  bravest  knight  after . 
Lancelot,  is  but  imperfectly  shown  us,  and  that  of  King  Mark  not  at 
all.  The  relations  of  Tristram  to  the  two  Ysolts  are  also  very 
slightly  indicated.  As  minor  evidence  we  may  point  out  that  the 
evidently  intentional  contrast  of  an  equal  number  of  good  and  bad 
women  in  the  preceding  idylls,*  has  its  symmetry  broken  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Ysolt  of  Cornwall,  who,  we  may  conjecture,  was  originally 
to  have  been  paired  with  Ysolt  aiix  Blanehes  Mains,  now  left  out. 
And  it  will  be  noted  that  Tennyson,  contrary  to  his  previous  custom, 
here  introduces  tzvo  of  those  peculiar  and  melodious  recitative  lyrics, 
which  seem  to  be  an  invention  of  his  own. 

The  whole  coloring  and  tone  of  this  idyll  are  in  a  different  key 
from  the  rest.  The  grace  of  the  earlier  days  is  gone,  and  the  Round 
Table  with  all  its  noble  deeds  and  chivalrous  aspirations  is  beginning 
to  be  despised  by  gentle  and  simple.  The  younger  knights  are  not 
what  the  old  ones  were,  nor  care  to  be.  Lancelot  has  fallen  into  a 
sort  of  desperate  apathy.  Why  should  he  care  to  keep  the  rules  of 
the  tournament,  which  must  have  seemed  to  him,  knowing  what  he 
intended,  as  the  dreariest  of  mockeries?  Arthur  too  is  not  himself: 
he  has  noted  the  falling-off  in  reverence  and  obedience,  and  the  other 
signs  that  his  realm  and  his  order  are  on  the  verge  of  breaking  up. 
So  at  the  storming  of  the  Red  Knight's' hold,  he  is  powerless  to 
restrain  his  followers  from  wild  fury  and  brutal  massacre  of  unarmed 
men  and  women.  All  have  the  sad  coloring  of  the  rainy  autumnal 
season,  with  its  present  dreariness  and  forebodings  of  worse  to  come. 

Ysolt,  with  her  heart  devoured  by  hate  for  her  husband,  rather  than 
by  love  for  Tristram,  is  even  a  more  disagreeable  character  than  the 
earthy  Ettarre  ;  and  there  is  a  bitter  repulsiveness  about  even  her 
endearments,  that,  one  would  think,  would  have  disgusted  her  light- 

*  Thus  Percivale's  sister,  the  pure  maid,  is  contrasted  with  Ettarre ;  Elaine,  the  pure  and  self- 
sacrificing  lover,  with  Vivien  ;  Snd  Enid,  the  pure  and  meek  wife,  with  Guinevere. 
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hearted  lover.  Guinevere  is  harsh  and  repellent  enough  in  her  jealous 
moods  ;  but  how  can  we  feel  towards  one  whose  blandishments  take 
but  the  form  of  an  inverted  hate ;  who  warns  her  lover  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  assassination, 

" lest  an  arrow  from  the  bush 

Should  leave  me  all  alone  with  Mark  and  hell. 
]\Iy  God  !  the  measure  of  my  Jtale  for  Mark 
Is  as  the  measure  of  my  loz'e  for  thee.'''' 

and  again : — 

"  O  were  I  not  my  Mark's,  l^y  whom  all  men 
Are  noble,  /  should  hate  thee  more  thatt  lo7'c.'" 

Dagonet,  to  whom  we  are  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  is  but 
a  sad  and  bitter  fool,  and  seems  to  share  the  depression  of  spirits  that 
has  settled  upon  all  the  participants  in  the  Last  Tournament.  We 
fancy  that  the  poet  would  not  have  ventured  upon  him  at  all,  as  a 
character  which  scarce  any  genius  less  than  a  Shakspeare's  could 
make  true  and  still  in  keeping,  but  for  the  tempting  effect  of  making 
him  the  only  one  to  meet  Arthur  on  his  return  to  his  dishonored  and 
deserted  honie ;  and  here  he  has  thrown  off  his  fooling  altogether,  as 
if  it  were  a  trick,  not  his  nature,  and  weeps  and  clings  about  the  knees 
of  his  lord.     Compare  the  Fool  in  Lear. 

This  idyll  differs  also  from  the  others  of  the  series  in  lacking  those 
seducing  j^assages,  those  gems  of  description,  which  tempt  the  re- 
viewer to  extract.  We  select  nothing  but  Tristram's  song,  in  which 
he  plays  upon  his  relations  to  the  two  Ysolts,  the  pure  and  the  earthy. 
The  reader  with  a  metrical  ear  can  note  the  beautiful  "  syncopations  " 
by  which  the  ist,  3d,  5th  and  8th  lines  are  divided  into  equal  hemistichs. 

"Ay,  ay,  O  ay  —  the  Avinds  that  bend  the  brier! 
A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere  I 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay  —  a  star  was  my  desire,  ^ 

And  one  was  far  apart,  and  one  was  near  : 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay  —  the  winds  that  bow  the  grass  ! 

And  one  was  water,  and  one  star  was  fire  ; 
And  one  will  ever  shine,  and  one  will  pass  : 

•  Ay,  ay,  O  ay  —  the  winds  that  move  the  mere." 

In  The  Passing  of  Arthur.,  which  ends  the  series,  we  have  the  com- 
pletion of  that  early  fragment,  Mortc  cV Arthur,  now  brought  into 
connection  and  harmony  with  the  rest.  The  additional  portions,  the 
vision  or  dream  of  Gawain's  ghost,  and  the  weird  awful  battle  in  the 
mist,  where  all  are  slain  but  the  king  and  Bedivere,  are  poetry  of  the 
highest  order.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  they  are  not  superior,  either  in 
thought,  expression,  or  rhythm,  to  that  noble  fragment  written  more 
than  thirty  years  ago ;  and  except  that  the  earlier  piece  is  more  purely 
objective,  they  fit  it  so  exactly  that  the  whole  might  have  been  written  at 
once.  Tennyson  has  certainly  gained  both  in  strength  and  grace  since 
that  time ;  but  in  that  one  piece,  somewhat  contemned  by  him,  if  we 
may  believe  the  introduction  that  originally  preceded  it,  he  rose  to  the 
full  height  of  his  power.  This  poem  is  now  properly  entitled  the 
Passing,  instead  of  the  Death,  of  Arthur,  inasmuch  as  Arthur  does 
not  die,  but  passes  to  the  mysterious  valley  of  Avilion,  there  to  be 
healed  of  his  wounds.     And  thus  Arthur,  whom  we  have  taken  to 
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represent  the  Active  life,  who,  throughout  his  career  has  been  ternpted 
and  thwarted  by  the  soHcitations  or  interferences  of  the  Mystic  or 
Contemplative  life,  not  only  in  the  adventure  of  the  Grail,  but  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  reign  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  '"'■  vext  with 
waste  dreams,"  and  later,  when  visions  come  — 

"  Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth, 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not  light, 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air 
But  vision  — " 

when  his  earthly  warfare  is  accomplished  and  his  great  adventure 
closed,  passes  also  into  the  mystic  life. 

Or,  in  a  broader  sense,  we  may  look  upon  Arthur,  comnig  out  of 
the  sea  in  a  storm,  vanishing  over  the  sea  in  the  night,  as  a  type  of 
humanity,  which  comes  mysteriously  it  knows  not  whence,  and  goes 
as  mysteriously,  it  knows  not  whither ;  and  whose  chief  duty  and 
glory  it  is,  in  the  brief  time  that  lies  between,  to  fulfil  its  appointed 
tasks  of  helpfulness  or  redress, — 

*'  Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come  as  they  will." 

W.  H.  B. 


Legends  and  Lyrics.     By  Paul  H.  Hayne.     Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hayne  does  not  present  himself  before  us  as  a  new  aspirant 
for  the  poetic  bay.  If  we  go  back  to  ante-bellum  times,  we  will  find 
his  name  among  the  foremost  of  the  notable  young  writers  of  the 
South.  Of  that  bright  group,  so  full  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  future  of  Southern  letters,  he  has  held  his  way  most  steadily,  and 
has  more  thoroughly  than  all  lived  up  to  the  ideal  of  his  youth.  We 
know  not  if  within  our  entire  borders  —  from  Virginia  to  the  Gulf— 
there  is  one  other  man  who  has  been  so  consistently  loyal  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  chosen  service  of  his  heart.  If  he  did  not  "  lisp  in 
numbers,"  he  at  all  events  took  in  the  language  of  song  with  his  first 
paradigms;  and  through  all  circumstances  —  through  the  fine  enthu- 
siasms of  early  manhood,  through  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  through 
disappointment  and  loss,  through  wrack  and  revolution  —  he  has  never 
suffered  his  singing-robes  to  be  stripped  away.  He  has  never  soiled 
them  in  the  political  arena ;  he  has  never  frayed  them  with  the  every- 
day editorial  scissors  ;  he  has  not  girded  them  up  for  the  jostle  and  the 
scramble  that  succeeded  the  collapse  of  all  Southern  hopes ;  he  has 
not  rent  them  in  his  despair  nor  ashened  them  in  his  desolation. 
After  the  loss  of  his  Venusium,  he  has  found  his  Sabine  farm  among 
the  silences  of  pine-forests ;  and  while  'living  there  among  his  own 
fields,  and  eating  his  own  fruits,  true  to  his  first  instincts  he  sends 
forth  this  little  volume  of  Lyrics  and  Legends,  to  remind  us  that  man 
does  not  live  by  material  bread  alone;  that,  because  we  arewithout 
question  poverty-smitten  and  wasted  as  a  people,  and  given  up 
perforce  in  large  measure  to  the  servile  needs  of  the  hour,  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  ignore  the  elevating,  inspiring,  and  strengthen- 
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ing  influence  of  mental  culture.  Therefore  we  receive  as  an  omen 
for  good  —  an  omen  altogether  hopeful  and  cheering  —  this  earnest  of 
the  future  harvest  from  the  hand  of  our  Southern  poet. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  taking  up  this  most  modest 
volume,  is  the  restraint  the  author  has  put  upon  himself  in  making 
up  the  collection  :  there  are  less  than  two  hundred  pages  in  the  book, 
when  we  suppose  the  number  might  easily  have  been  doubled.  But 
there  is  wisdom  in  this ;  we  have  good  security  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  padding  process  between  the  covers.  It  is  far  better  to  be 
tantalised  by  the  craving  for  more  than  to  have  the  quality  of  the 
feast  supplemented  by  quantity.  The  casket  of  poems  is  bound  by 
two  golden  clasps  whose  workmanship  gives  fair  promise  of  what  is 
enclosed  within :  the  dedicatory  verses  to  the  poet's  wife,  and  the 
final  ones  to  his  mother.  The  book  contains  other  pieces  of  more 
elaborate  finish,  but  none  touched  with  a  more  seducing  tenderness. 
The  character  of  the  poems  is  very  varied,  the  themes  ranging  from 
old  Greek  legend  down  to  the  incident  of  the  hour ;  and  in  all  this 
far-reaching  diversity  we  find  it  not  quite  easy  to  say  what  work  is 
best  done.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  now-a-days  very  much  insisted 
on  by  the  critics  that  all  brain-work  shall  bear  the  marks  of  "con- 
scientious labor."  According  to  them,  the  age  is  past  in  which  poets 
were  born  ;  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  all  made.  We  do  not  think  we 
risk  too  much  when  we  say  Mr.  Hayne  was  born  with  the  shadow  of 
the  bay  in  his  hair  ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  distinguished  by  that 
careful  study  of  detail,  that  "conscientious"  attention  to  the  mere 
technicalities  of  his  art,  which  is  so  pleasing  to  the  critics,  and  so 
necessary  withal  to  the  proper  presentation  of  poetic  thought.  We 
grant  that  the  tricksiest  fancy  must  have  its  gossamer  gracefully 
looped. 

The  longest  and  most  elaborate  poems  in  the  volume  are  Daphles, 
an  Argive  Story,  and  The  JVi/c  qf  Jj/yftany,  the. latter  suggested  by 
one  of  Chaucer's  Tales,  and  handled  slightly  after  the  manner  of  the 
old  master.  Daphles  is  Morris-like  in  the  simple  freshness  of  touch 
and  the  transparency  of  its  narrative  ;  but  there  is  no  imitation  or 
suggestion  of  it.  Mr.  Hayne,  as  well  as  the  author  of  The  Ea}-thly 
Paradise,  has  been  steeped  in  those  old  "  wells  of  English  undefiled  "  ; 
no  wonder  there  should  be  a  smack  of  the  ancient  mossiness  in  the 
waters  that  bubble  from  the  lips  of  both  !  The  story  is  recounted 
with  much  of  that  Greek  directness  which  characterises  the  story- 
telling of  the  ancient  dramas :  the  substance  of  it  is  kernelled  in  the 
proem,  which  is  so  telling  that  we  must  quote  it :  it  is  in  itself  a  very 
perfect  little  poem  : — 

Love  and  be  loved  !     Yet  know,  love's  holiest  deeps 

Few  sound  while  living  !     When  the  loved  one  sleeps 

The  last  strange  sleep  beneath  the  mournful  sod, 

Then  memory  wakes,  like  some  remorseful  god ; 

And  all  the  golden  past  we  scarce  did  prize, 

Subtly  revives,  with  light  of  tender  eyes 

That  smiled  their  soft  forgiveness  on  our  wrongs, 

And  old  thoughts  rise  with  echoes  of  sweet  songs  ; 

Soul-nightingales  in  pensive  twilight  born, 

To  press  their  throbbing  breasts  against  the  thorn 
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Of  sharp  regret !   till  love  so  blends  with  pain, 

And  self-reproach  with  passion,  we  would  fain 

Re-live  our  years,  their  dim  track  journeying  o'er, 

That  thus  our  lost  beloved,  lost  no  more 

In  the  vague  distances  of  dreadful  death, 

Might  read  our  hearts,  and  feel  what  passionate  breath 

Half  stifled  once,  is  quick  to  thrill  and  burn, 

In  the  keen  fervor  of  that  love's  return ; 

Whose  kiss  once  dropped  on  heedless  eyes  and  brow, 

Is  all  of  heaven  we  madly  yearn  for  now  ! 

We  might  pick  out  pregnant  lines,  felicities  of  expression,  vivid  bits 
of  description  throughout  this  poem,  but  would  feel  when  we  had  done 
that  it  was  no  more  satisfactory  than  it  would  be  to  draw  here  and 
there  golden  and  silver  threads  out  of  a  rich  brocade,  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  fabric. 

The  Wife  of  Briitajiy  is  a  medieeval  tale,  very  true  in  all  respects  to 
the  local  coloring  of  the  age  it  represents,  and  evincing  from  first 
to  last  fine  and  careful  finish.  The  movement  of  the  narrative  is 
easy,  and  has  the  rich  quaint  melody  of  the  Chaucerian  epoch  ;  and 
in  so  saying,  can  we  add  higher  eulogy  ?  The  poets  and  the  critics 
will  most  likely  fix  on  these  two  poems  as  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Hayne's  literary  crest ;  but  we  question  much  whether  the  popular 
taste  will  so  decide,  eftectively  as  this  work  is  executed  and  in  such 
true  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art.  This  same  unreasonable  and 
unreasoning  public  likes  its  poetic  pabulum  put  up  in  the  smallest 
portable  compass.  It  would  hesitate  to  give  up  a  half-dozen  of 
Browning's  finest  lyrics  for  Paracelsus,  Liiria,  and  King  Victor,  with 
Colombe's  Birth-Day  thrown  in  to  boot.  It  would  not  barter  Idle  Tears 
and  Blow,  Bugle,  bloiv  for  all  the  rest  of  The  Princess.  The  Laureate 
knew  his  public,  and  did  not  offer  his  matchless  Idylls  to  it  as  one 
unbroken  story.  Had  he  done  so,  the  series  might  not  have  been 
taken  so  thoroughly  to  the  heart  of  the  English-speaking  world.  In 
such  company  as  this  then,  Mr.  Hayne  will  not  indulge  in  complaint 
if  he  comes  to  find  his  most  permanent  popularity  resting  on  his 
sonnets  and  shorter  lyrics,  which  will  be  sure  to  make  a  place  for 
themselves  as  our  accepted  types  of  Southern  song. 

As  has  been  already  said,  there  is  marked  diversity  of  tone  and 
treatment  in  these  lyrics  and  legends.  Sometimes  the  instrument  is 
an  oaten  pipe  —  antique,  simple,  almost  melancholy  in  its  slow  ca- 
dences, as  in  Daphles ;  sometimes  a  Lydian  flute,  tender  and  soft,  as 
in  A'ethra  and  Glaucus  and  the  Ode  to  Sleep ;  sometimes  an  ancient 
lyre  with  a  quick  sharp  twang,  as  in  The  Macrobimi  Bot(j ;  sometimes 
a  clarion,  with  its  arrestive,  singing  assonance,  as  in  Fire  Pictures ; 
sometimes  a  trumpet,  with  its  inspiring  soul-stirring  blast,  as  in 
Stonewall  jfackson  and  The  Southern  Ode ;  oftenest  it  is  the  many- 
keyed  voice  of  our  common  humanity,  sweetest  and  fullest  of  sym- 
pathy with  man  and  nature,  as  in  the  Sonnets.  We  beg  the  reader  to 
take  up  Mr.  Hayne's  book  and  for  himself  institute  the  comparisons 
we  have  suggested,  and  test  their  fidelity.  We  think  we  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  saying  that  we  find  here  as  perfect  sonnets  as  our  country 
has  produced.  There  are  some  eighteen  in  this  volume,  and  not  one 
which  even  Dante  Rossetti  himself  need  discard  as  faulty  in  construe- 
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tion.  Compare  those  on  natural  phenomena  with  Wordsworth's  on 
kindred  topics  (and  our  author  is  almost  as  close  and  as  adoring  a 
worshipper  of  Nature  as  her  self-constituted  high-priest  himself),  and 
see  if  they  will  suffer  in  the  comparison.  Wordsworth  is  often  notably 
careless  as  to  the  structure  of  his  sonnets  :  Mr.  Hayne  never  is.  The 
former  gives  us  Etruscan  vases,  to  be  sure :  does  not  the  latter  know 
how  to  carve  his  cup  somewhat  after  the  Cellini  fashion  ?  Take  an 
instance: 

POETS, 

Some  thunder  on  the  heights  of  song,  their  race 
God-like  in  power,  while  others  at  their  feet 
Are  breathing  measures  scarce  less  strong  and  sweet 
Than  those  which  peal  from  out  that  loftiest  place ; 
Meanwhile,  just  midway  on  the  mount,  his  face 
Fairer  than  April  heavens  when  storms  retreat. 
And  on  their  edges  rain  and  sunshine  meet. 
Pipes  the  soft  lyrist  lays  of  tender  grace  : 
But  where  the  slopes  of  bright  Parnassus  sweep 
Near  to  the  common  ground,  a  various  throng 
Chant  lowlier  measures  —  yet  each  tuneful  strain 
(The  silvery  minor  of  earth's  perfect  song) 
Blends  with  that  music  of  the  topmost  steep, 
O'er  whose  vast  realm  the  master  minstrels  reign. 

The  sonnet  immediately  following  this,  PhantoDi  Bells,  is  pregnant 
with  the  most  weird-like  suggestiveness.  Mr.  Hayne's  fancy  is  a  very 
Ariel,  so  light  of  wing,  so  delicately  poised,  so  full  of  half  hints  that 
reveal  so  much.  Indeed,  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  our 
author's  muse  is  the  dominant  quality  of  this  dewy-winged  fancy. 
The  following  verses  are  very  rarely-wrought. 

THE   NEST. 

At  the  poet's  life-core  lying 

Is  a  sheltered  and  sacred  nest,  ^ 

Where,  as  yet  unfledged  for  flying. 

His  callow  fancies  rest  : 

Fancies  and  thoughts  and  feelings 

Which  the  mother  Psyche  breeds, 
And  passions  whose  dim  revealings 

But  torture  their  hungry  needs. 

Yet  there  cometh  a  summer  splendor 
When  the  golden  brood  wax  strong. 

And  with  voices  grand  or  tender 
They  rise  to  the  heaven  of  song. 

As  an  example  of  the  subdued  and  plaintive  echo  of  the  music  when 
a  minor  key  is  touched,  take  these  lines  from  the  poem  called  JVindless 
Rain : — 

The  heart  of  heaven  seems  breaking 
In  tears  o'er  the  fallen  earth. 
And  again,  again,  again, 
We  list  to  the  sombre  strain  — 
The  faint  cold  monotone. 
Whose  soul  is  a  mystic  moan  — 
Of  the  rain,  the  mournful  rain, 
The  soft,  dcspairiiig  rain  ! 
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The  rain,  the  murmurous  rain  ! 

Weary,  passionless,  slow  ; 
'Tis  the  rhythm  of  settled  sorrow, 

'Tis  the  sobbing,  of  cureless  woe : 
Afid  all  the  tragic  of  life, 

The  pathos  of  long  ago, 
Comes  back  on  the  sad  refrain 
Of  the  rain,  the  dreary  rain. 

The  words  we  have  emphasised  seem  to  have  a  November  shiver  in 
them. 

As  evidence  that  our  poet  can  touch  the  string  playfully  and  with  a 
debonair  grace,  see  the  free,  airy  verses  entitled  The  Bonny  Brozvti 
Hand,  as  also  those  to  his  boy  Will.  As  one  reads  the  latter,  the 
breezy  atmosphere  that  surrounds  this  same  Will  becomes  contagious, 
and  we  draw  in  with  him  the  odorous  scents  of  the  pines  among 
which  he  roams  and  "quaffs  great  draughts  of  country  air."  We 
have  alluded  to  Mr.  Hayne's  loving  study  of  nature  and  his  tenderly- 
wrought  —  we  would  say  pre-Raphaelite,  if  we  did  not  feel  a  compunc- 
tion for  the  over-use  of  that  sadly  bandied  word  —  and  realistic  re- 
production of  her  moods.  This  is  specially  brought  out  in  the 
sonnets. 

But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  leave  to  the  reader  the  further 
search  among  Lyrics  and  Legends  for  further  beauties.  We  have  not 
attempted  anything  like  criticism  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word  • 
we  leave  that  to  sterner  pens.  And  we  conscientiously  have  put  a 
restraint  upon  our  appreciation  of  this  thorough  and  true  and  artistic 
work,  lest  we  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being  one  of  the  guild  of 
"indiscriminate  critics  who  praise  and  blame  by  the  wholesale."  We 
only  ask  for  Mr.  Hayne  at  the  hands  of  the  Southern  people,  whose 
own  special  poet  he  is,  that  they  should  deal  more  kindly  with  him 
than  is  their  wont  to  do  with  other  workers  in  their  own  literary  fields. 
Let  not  the  Southern  public  continue  to  ask  :  "  JVlio  reads  a  Soiiflierti 
book  ?  " 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 
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T  has  often  been  asserted  that  no  new  treasure  has  been  added  to 
_  the  stock  of  poetic  ideas  since  the  days  of  Homer;  that  indeed  no 
known  poet,  not  even  Homer  himself,  can  rightly  lay  claim  to  absolute 
originality.  To  prove  this  would  be  a  task  of  some  difficidty,  and  whether 
it  be  strictly  true  or  not  it  were  bootless  now  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  not  a 
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little  curious  to  note  what  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sum  of  ideas  which 
go  to  make  up  any  given  poem  has  been  previously  employed,  how  many 
of  them  seem  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  the  poets  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  To  the  desultory  reader  it  is  an  agreeable  recreation 
to  trace  a  striking  sentiment  in  its  varied  forms  of  expression  through 
successive  authors  of  different  eras  and  nations,  where  no  charge  of  pla- 
giarism can  be  justly  urged,  but  by  which  on  the  other  hand  the  universality 
of  human  experience  and  the  common  sympathy  of  all  mankind  are  exempli- 
iied.  Such  a  sentiment  is  that  expressed  in  the  following  lines  of  Tennyson, 
placed  here  as  example  : — 

"  This  is  truth  the  poet  sings. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things." 

—  Lock  shy  Hall. 

In  the  concluding  lines  of  Shelley's  short  poem  entitled   The  Past,  we 
find  the  same  idea  in  part : — 

"  Forget  the  dead,  dead  past !     O  yet 
There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  for  it ; 
Memories  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb, 
Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's  gloom ; 
And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 
That  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain."' 

Goldsmith  has  it  thus  : — 

"  Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  tiuns  the  past  to  pain." 

—  Dcst-rtcd  I  'lllagc. 

and  in  the  following  well-known  "song,"  repeats  himself: — 

"  O  Memory  !  thou  fond  deceiver, 
Still  importunate  and  vain, 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever 
And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain : 

t 

Thou,  like  the  world,  th'  opprest  oppressing, 
Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe  ; 
And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe." 

So  Shakspeare  : — 

Queen  Mar. — "  Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

Queen  Eliz. — "  O  thou  well-skilled  in  curses,  stay  awhile 

And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies  ! 

Queen  Mar. —  .  .  .  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe." 

—Rich.  HI.,  IV.  4. 

Young  expands  it  more  : — 

"Misfortune,  like  a  creditor  severe, 
But  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay  ; 
She  makes  a  scourge  of  past  prosperity 
To  sting  thee  more,  and  double  thy  distress. 
Revolted  joys,  like  foes  in  civil  war, 
Like  bosom  friendships  to  resentment  soured. 
With  rage  envenomed  rise  against  our  peace." 

—  Night  Thoughts,  N.  i. 
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and  Chaucer's  phraseology  is  characteristically  simple  and  direct : — 

"  For  of  Fortune's  sharp  adversite 
The  worste  kind  of  infortune  is  this, 
A  man  to  have  been  in  prosperite, 
And  it  remembir  when  it  passid  is." 

—  Troiliis  and  C reset de,  b.  III. 
Marino,  thus  : — 

"  Che  non  ha  doglia  il  misero  maggiore, 
Che  ricordar  la  gioia  entro  il  dolore." 

—  Adone,  c.  XIV,  st.  loo. 
and  Fortiguerra  : — 

" rimimbrare  il  ben  perduto 

Fa  piu  mcschino  lo  presente  stato." 

—  Ricciardetto,  c.  XI,  st.  83. 

The  last  two  probably  borrowed  from  Dante,  the  language  being  almost 
identical  with  — 

"  No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy,  when  misery  is  at  hand." 

—  Hell,  c.  V.  118  (Gary's  trans.) 

Finally,  going  still  further  back,  we  find  in  Boethius  the  foUow'ing :  "  In 
omni  adversitate  fortunte  infelicissimum  genus  est  infortunii,  fuisse  felicem 
at  non  esse."  {De  Consol.  F/iilosop/u,  i,  2.  pr.  4.);  and  in  the  beautiful 
hymn  De  Gloria  Paradisi,  attributed  to  St.  Damian  (of  which  we  propose 
to  give  our  readers  a  translation  in  our  next  No.),  we  have  the  line  :  — 

"  Praesens  malum'  auget  boni  perditi  memoriam." 

If  meiiioyiam,  as  we  suspect,  should  be  ineiiioria,  the  language  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Fortiguerra. 

But  the  sentiment  is  doubtless  as  old  as  the  human  race  itself;  its  melan- 
choly tone  rings  through  every  page  of  that  possibly  oldest  record  of  human 
woe,  the  Book  of  Job. 

While  the  energetic  Americans  are  cutting  down  Sanfrancisco  and  St. 
Joseph  to  Frisco  and  St.  Jo,  and  while  even  the  lazy-roni  of  Naples  are 
content  with  Na-po-li,  and  do  not  drawl  it  into  Ne-ap-o-lis,  the  -'lazy 
Italians  "  of  Rome,  as  if  to  show  that  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  dawdle 
over  long  words,  have,  according  to  a  recent  correspondent,  extended  the 
name  of  the  street  called  the  Corso  to  Vi-a-del-cor-so-vit-to-ri-e-e-ma-nu-e-le  ! 
It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  in  renaming  the  street  Bab-u-i-no  after  Ca-vour 
(probably  the  greatest  statesman  of  recent  times),  they  have  made  the  name 
one  syllable  shorter,  and  not  two,  as  most  people  might  suppose. 

We  are  always  glad  to  take  note  of  anything  that  tends  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  South,  and  we  are  pleased  to  notice  the  formation,  at  Athens, 
Georgia,  of  a  Land  and  Diunigration  Company  for  the  Cotton  States.  The 
great  want  of  the  South,  now, 'is  laborers,  both  agricultural  and  mechanical ; 
and  for  these  she  can  only  look  to  Europe,  where  the  increasing  discontent 
among  the  working  classes  is  pressing  on  the  stream  of  emigration,  a  good 
portion  of  which,  if  judicious  steps  are  taken,  can  be  diverted  to  our  own 
section,  where  labor  is  so  much  needed. 

The  Company  propose  to  employ,  as  their  General  Agent  in  Europe,  Col. 
Frank  Schaller  (formerly  of  the  Confederate  Army),  who  is  especially  quali- 
fied, by  his  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  his  experience  as  Agent  of  Immigration 
for  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  duties  of  this  office.  Persons  desirous  of 
detailed  information  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  the  Company,  at  Athens. 
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"YOURS   FOREVER." 

"  IVitness  our  hands  and  stah.'^ 

Sweetheart,  is  it  so  ?    From  you 
"  Yojtrs  foreT't'7-"  only  means 

Till  the  next  time  Love  enthrals, 
Till  the  next  time  Fancy  dreams  ? 

Are  your  violets  faded  too  ? 

Long  before  their  bloom  was  lost, 
Dear,  our  dream, —  a  last  year's  nest, 

Hung  all  empty  in  the  frost. 

And  your  picture  I —  Oh,  red  lips. 

Eyes  like  shy  brown  birds  in  May  !- 

Well,  it  is  the  common  end. 
Fire,  then  ashes,  swept  away. 

Time  and  change  with  surest  hands 
All  the  signing  have  erased. 

Do  I  think  so  ?    No,  for  Death 
Adds  a  postscript  now  in  haste. 

Oh  thou  cold,  yet  dainty  mouth ! 

One  last  triumph  thou  dost  gain : 
Death  no  anger  knows  nor  scorn ; 
"  Yours  forever  "  in  my  pain. 

'Tis  Eternity's  own  date ; 

And  this  Death,  grown  very  bold. 
Holds  in  mortmain  Love's  estate. 

Sealed  on  lips  that  touch  too  cold. 


E.  F.  M. 


We  feel  sure  that  we  shall  do  a  service  to  our  readers,  and  to  the 
numerous  reading-clubs  that  we  are  glad  to  learn  are  forming  throughout 
tlie  South,  by  informing  them  that  they  can  obtain  any  of  the  English 
periodicals  —  magazines,  journals,  or  reviews  —  at  rates  about  forty  per 
cent,  lower  than  those  charged  by  dealers  here,  through  the  A.vicrkan 
Literacy  and  Library  Agency  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  17  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Price-lists  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 
Mr.  Stevens's  American  agents,  Messrs.  Irving  &  Willey,  34^  Pine  Street, 
New  York. 
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IMMIGRATION  OF  CAPITAL  AND  OF   POPULATION  TO 

THE   SOUTH. 


THE  time  appears  to  us  to  have  come  to  take  an  earnest, 
calm  and  general  view  of  the  success  which  our  efforts  have 
met  in  securing  an  influx  of  outside  capital  and  population,  either 
from  the  Northern  section  of  our  common  country,  or  from  abroad. 
Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Confederacy  lowered  its  banners 
and  grounded  its  arms  —  years  not  unlike  another  revolution,  but  in 
the  peaceful  field  of  private  enterprise  rather  than  of  any  commorii 
effort  of  States  or  even  of  single  communities  ;  an  era  of  trials,  doubtS;. 
uncertainties  as  to  what  could  or  ought  to  be  done  to  restore,  or  rather 
lead  onward,  the  Southern  States  to  that  prosperity  which  the  blessings 
of  Nature  and  a  kind  Providence  have  literally  lavished  upon  thera^ 
and  which  must,  if  the  men  of  the  South  be  true  to  their  country, 
themselves,  and  their  children,  eventually  lead  to  such  a  degree  of 
wealth  and  political  power  in  the  councils  of  the  federation  as  will 
rival  that  now  possessed  by  the  States  of  the  North  and  North-west. 
Any  one  having  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  sad  days  immediately 
following  the  close  of  the  war,  sorrowful  even  under  the  genial  rays 
of  the  spring  sun  and  magnificent  verdure  which  ushered  in  peace^ 
but  not  that  peace  whereof  our  Timrod  sang  ;  of  the  battle-scarred, 
ragged  veterans  wending  homeward  their  way  past  burned  towns  and 
hamlets  and  desecrated  homes,  on  rough,  dusty  roads  ;  the  summer  sun 
shining  upon  deserted  fields  ;  no  woodman's  axe  sounding  through  the 
forest ;  the  men  crushed,  loitering  listlessly  and  without  purpose  in 
the  streets  and  places ;  enterprise  and  trade  confined  to  swarmsof 
25 
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pedlars  who  strolled  through  the  land  ;  the  women,  in  the  garb  of 
sorrow,  rarely  seen  outside  of  their  homes; — whoever  remembers  these 
things  cannot  fail  to  marvel  at  the  rapid  and  entirely  unexpected 
amelioration  which  set  in  in  1866,  which  continued  in  1867  and  1868 
despite  the  Reconstruction  difficulties,  and  reached  its  acme  in  1869  : 
since  which  time,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a  downward  course  has 
commenced  which,  if  not  stayed  by  the  united  powers  of  all  the  good 
and  wise  men  in  the  land,  will  eventually  bring  us  to  the  condition  of 
unhappy  Mexico,  which  now  again  holds  up  its  arms  for  a  saviour  who 
shall  draw  it  out  of  the  slough  of  misery  into  which  it  has  sunk 
through  all  the  stages  of  greed,  bigotry,  and  cxclusiveness,  to  utter 
anarchy  and  perpetual  civil  dissensions. 

In  1866  and  1867  there  were  bustle  and  activity  throughout  the  land. 
Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  went  to  work  in  the  garden,  the  field, 
the  plantation,  at  the  loom,  and  in  the  workshop  ;  even  literature,  that 
infallible  exponent  of  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  a  people, 
looked  up  and  felt  encouraged.  The  writer  was  amid  this  universal 
activity  enabled  to  address  one  of  our  State  Legislatures  to  the  effect 
that  "  since  the  war,  many  of  those  who  had  never  labored  in  the 
field,  whose  fortune  formerly  was  ample  to  allow  every  comfort  of  life, 
now,  when  homeless  and  broken  in  fortune,  have  taken  to  the  plough, 
the  hoe,  and  the  spade.  Every  one  has  read  of  Confederate  generals 
even  working  in  the  field  —  exchanging,  like  Cincinnatus,  for  the  sword 
the  ploughshare,  and  becoming  disciples  of  Tubal  Cain."*  And  in  a 
memoir  for  the  information  of  Europeans,  he  felt  justified  in  saying  : 
"  Whatever  sufferings  have  been  our  lot,  these  broad  facts  stand 
prominently  before  us  :  we  still  have  a  fertile  soil,  an  incomparable 
climate,  our  manifold  productions,  natural  riches,  and  a  white  popula- 
tion neither  too  proud  nor  a// aid  to  work  their  lands  2oith  their  own  hands. 
Our  future  is  then  full  of  promise."!  With  the  quick  reaction  of 
Southern  character,  despondency  had  within  less  than  twc'lve  months 
given  way  to  hope  and  earnest  exertion.  General  Hampton's  words 
at  Atlanta,  in  his  address  before  the  Georgia  State  Fair,  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1869,  had  been  well  vindicated,  and  we  know  he  did  not  say  too 
much  in  referring  "to  the  extraordinary  mechanical  activity  and  in- 
genuity displayed  by  the  people  during  the  war,  when  they  not  only 
fed  and  clothed  our  armies  but  made  the  arms ; "  and  we  think'  Mr. 
E.  Steadman,  an  eminent  Southern  manufacturer,  looks  through 
somewhat  gloomy  spectacles  when  he  laments  that  "no  sadder  proof 
need  be  given  of  our  want  of  mechanical  skill  and  labor  than  that 
furnished  by  our  late  unhappy  struggle.  By  the  blockade  of  our  ports 
our  great  agricultural  product  was  shut  out  from  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  we  were  at  once  shorn  of  the  locks  wherein  our  strength 
lay.  Left  to  ourselves,  being  accustomed  through  our  whole  career  as  a 
people  to  depend  on  the  outside  world  for  every  mechanical  product,  we 
found  ourselves  almost  as  helpless  as  a  child  in  the  hands  of  a  giant, 
before  the  enterprise  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  North."  %  Mr.  Stead- 
man  here  shows,  we  think,  an  undue  appreciation  of  Northern  me- 
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chanical  skill  at  the  expense  of  our  own  ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  to 
allude  to  the  fact  that  whatever  mechanical  skill  may  be  possessed  by 
the  Northern  people,  it  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  open  markets  of 
Europe,  whence,  particularly  during  the  war,  the  North  liberally  drew 
a  supply  of  skilled  labor ;  and  by  the  other  fact  that  the  foremen  and 
best  mechanics  in  Northern  manufacturing  establishments  are  generally 
of  foreign  education  and  birth. 

Nature  powerfully  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Southern  people, 
and  astonishing  results  were  achieved  even  with  the  uncertain  and 
unstable  labor  of  the  country  ;  chiefly,  we  think,  because  our  people 
went  to  work  with  an  extraordinary  spirit  to  their  legitimate  business, 
Agriculture,  upon  which  all  other  great  interests  repose.  Nor  did  this 
spirit  confine  itself  to  individual  affairs.  Throughout  the  country 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  conventions  were  held. 
in  which  the  measures  for  an  eventual  total  recovery  were  dis 
cussed  with  more  or  less  wisdom,  yielding,  it  is  true,  no  practical 
results  as  regards  an  influx  of  population  and  of  capital,  which  it  was 
universally  agreed  were  the  most  to  be  desired,  but  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  united  effort  and  thoughtful  consideration.  This  spirit  was 
fully  appreciated  by  a  few  Northern  men,  but  mostly  abroad. 

It  there  excited  astonishment,  from  the  writer's  own  personal  ex- 
perience, that  a  State  (Virginia),  for  example,  which  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity  in  1859  produced  of  one  great  staple,  tobacco,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  of  pounds,  could  in  1866,  after  all 
the  devastation  of  the  war,  report  a  crop  of  ninety-five,  millions,"* 
with  other  products  in  proportion  ;  and  these  great  facts  gave  heart 
to  the  friends  of  the  South  to  maintain  its  undoubted  future  prosperit}" 
in  the  face  of  a  Liebig,  of  its  rivals  at  the  North,  and  even  of  some  of 
her  disheartened  sons,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  argument  but 
that  our  lands  are  exhausted  and  that  we  can  never  rival  the  North- 
west. Here  and  abroad  it  created  just  surprise  and  admiration  that 
the  year  1868  enabled  us  to  report  in  one  single  great  staple,  cotton, 
an  export  value  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  raised  upon  about 
one-half  the  area  of  i860,  and  constituting  more  than  one-half  of  the 
exports  of  the  United  States,  which  were  in  1868  from  350  to  375 
millions  of  dollars  in  value.  It  was  well  understood  that  such  a  crop 
could  not  have  been  raised  in  any  country  where  serious  disorders 
existed,  as  was  charged  by  our  detractors  ;  and  such  a  fact  furnished 
proofs  of  the  geniality  of  our  soil  and  climate,  and  of  the  energies  of 
our  people,  aided  but  by  the  uncertain  labor  of  the  freedmen.  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  one  State  (Virginia),  and  note  the  effect  upon  promi- 
nent public  men  at  that  time.  Mr.  Forney,  who  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  extraordinary  partiality  for  the  Southern  people,  became  at 
the  time  a  landed  proprietor  in  Virginia,  and  favorable  mentions  of 
the  State  and  its  prospects  were  frequently  found  in  the  columns  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press.  Mr.  Raymond  noted  in  January  1869,  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  remarkable  enhancement  of  real  estate  in 
certain  sections  of  the  State.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  March  5, 
1869,  had  a  long  article  on  the  advantages  of  Virginia ;  and  Mr. 
Greeley  said  in  an  editorial :  "  The  report  which  we  publish  to-day 
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on  the  condition  of  old  Virginia  is  an  exceedingly  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory expose  of  the  present  prospects  of  the  State  and  its  advantages 
for  the  investment  of  capital."  The  New  York  Herald  frequently 
pointed  to  the  same  rapid  recuperation.  The  President  of  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  New  York,  Mr.  Philip  Bissinger,  whose  testimony  and 
that  of  the  Society  he  represents  are  most  valuable,  said :  "  The 
States  which  we  consider  as  the  most  favorable  for  German  immi- 
grants, are  the  border  States  —  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri.  We  are  convinced  that  as  soon  as  the  German 
emigration  shall  have  found  an  acceptable  basis  in  the  Southern 
States,  that  the  great  mass  will  turn  to  them."*  Professor  Arnold 
Guyot,  of  the  College  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  wTote  to  us  in 
relation  to  the  Appalachian  mountain-range  as  a  proper  region  for 
immigrants,  under  date  of  12th  June,  1867:  "I  have  determined 
the  altitude  of  over  five  hundred  points  within  the  range  (N.  C). 
As  regards  the  capacity  of  these  mountains  for  husbandry,  I  need 
only  say  that  the  soil  is,  up  to  the  highest  peaks,  exceedingly  fertile  in 
consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  old  rocks.  It  explains  the 
peculiar  size  and  beauty  of  the  trees  which  grow,  even  upon  the 
highest  ridges  (6700  feet),  and  which  flourish  in  the  greatest  luxury 
at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet.  The  climate  could  not  be  more  healthful : 
mild  winters  and  mild  summers.  While  surrounding  regions  receive  no 
rain  often  for  weeks,  in  the  mountaiiis  it  rains  from  July  to  the  middle 
of  August  nearly  every  day."  The  same  gentleman  wrote  to  us  on 
another  occasion,  24th  September,  1868  :  "I  have  read  with  interest 
your  report  in  the  Savannah  RcpubUcan  on  the  geography,  climate,  and 
agricultural  capacity  of  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Appalachian 
range,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  and  explore  during  four 
successive  summers.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  own  observations 
perfectly  coincide  with  your  own.  There  is  no  more  splendid  and 
salubrious  climate  in  our  whole  country."  i 

Lastly,  Frederick  Kapp,  who  is  considered  here  and  'abroad  an 
authority  in  such  matters,  then  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  27th  October,  1869,  in  a  report  read  before 
the  American  Agricultural  Association  of  New  York,  said:  "In 
natural  advantages  the  North-western  States  stand  below  the  Border 
States  of  the  South.  Middle  and  Southern  Virginia  are  gardens  of 
paradise  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  State  of  the  Union,  and 
yet  these  regions  are  still  partly  in  a  primeval  condition.  Now  since 
slavery  has  forever  ceased,  the  Northern  States  and  Europe  will  send 
their  peaceful  armies  of  farmers  and  mechanics  to  take  possession  of 
these  rich  lands,  and  they  will  raise  that  region  to  the  importance 
which  it  would  have  attained  fifty  years  since  but  for  the  ban  of 
slavery."  These  favorable  commendations  made  little  impression  at 
the  North,  yet  they  were  remarkable  and  important,  as  every  one  here 
cited  had  formerly,  before  the  war,  been  opposed  to  emigration  to 
the  South.  Properly  used,  they  exerted  an  immense  influence  abroad, 
and  did  service  in  turning  the  unfavorable  feeling  existing  abroad  in 
regard  to  the  States  mentioned,  to  our  advantage. 

Just  at  this  period  the  tide  should  have  been  turned  in  our  favor 
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abroad  by  wise  and  far-seeing  measures  of  the  existing  State  Legisla- 
tures toward  tlie  accomplishment  of  what  was  so  ardently  desired,  and 
which  would  have  been  attained  by  proper  means :  the  introduction 
of  foreign  capital  and  foreign  population.  Both  looked  {or protection, 
and  do  so  now.  Instead,  we  have  had  sorry  political  wranglings  and 
disorders,  which  —  whether  justly  or  not  is  the  same  for  the  effect 
abroad  —  have  been  charged  and  are  now  charged  as  consolidated  efforts 
at  another  revolution  under  the  name  of  Ku-Klux.  Nothing  what- 
ever was  done  by  authority  of  our  States  to  take  advantage  of  these 
favorable  manifestations.  Virginia,  in  whose  behalf  great  efforts  had 
been  made,  with  a  blindness  to  its  most  vital  interests,  abandoned  its 
State-agencies,  although  they  had  laid  for  it  a  substantial  basis,  and 
treated  them  with  singular  injustice  and  parsimony;  Georgia  gave  up 
all  effort  whatever  after  its  failure  abroad  became  manifest,  solely 
through  the  incapacity  of  its  agents ;  Maryland  maintained  a 
struggling  agency  abroad  :  in  fact,  no  State  seized  hold  of  the  chances 
presented  with  a  will  and  firm  determination,  save  perhaps  Louisiana, 
where  the  State  appropriated  $23,100  for  1S69,  which  has  alrej 
suited  in  an  influx  of  thousands  of  immigrants,  and  the  establi 
of  regular  steamship  lines  between  Hamburg,  Bremen,  anc 
Orleans. 

About  this  time  of  future  promise,  the  writer  visited  Europe  in 
behalf  of  immigration.  Under  the  influence  of  this  hope  he  went  to 
work  with  a  will,  defending  and  expounding  the  great  advantages 
which  in  his  opinion  the  Southern  States  possess  for  capital  and 
population  from  abroad,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  for  its 
influx  with  a  success  which  far  exceeded  his  expectations,  in  view  of 
the  vast  prejudices  and  obstacles  existing  against  the  former  Slave 
States;  which  success  called  forth  the  favorable  comment  of  promi- 
nent and  influential  foreign  personages  and  firms,  and  which  au- 
thorised the  expectation  of  most  gratifying  results.  After  an  absence 
of  two  years,  he  returned  to  the  Southern  States.  A  great  trans- 
formation, it  appeared  to  him,  had  taken  place  in  the  meantime  in  the 
spirit  of  1866  and  1867.  There  was  little  public  spirit  of  any  kind, 
and  little  of  real  labor  on  the  part  of  the  growing  generation.  There 
was  no  Southern  literature  ;  the  schools  were  poorly  attended  ;  no 
money  was  invested  in  public  undertakings  ;  the  towns  and  cities 
were  crowded  with  idlers  ;  behind  every  counter  were  stalwart  young 
men  who  should  have  been  behind  a  plough  ;  the  foolish  and  unsightly 
fashions  of  so-called  civilisation,  hatched  in  the  diseased  brains  of 
Paris  and  New  York,  marred  the  native  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
women  :  however  poor  though  a  woman  might  be,  few  there  were  who 
thought  it'  an  honorable  employment  to  assist  ip  the  house-work  of 
a  neighbor  as  a  maid-servant,  nor  were  many  to  be  found  whose  ex- 
istence was  of  much  value  at  home  —  and  we  sorrowfully  felt  that 
good  housewives  would  be  rare  in  the  coming  generation.  Very 
fair  crops  had  been  made,  and  there  had  been  on  the  whole  not  un- 
favorable prices  for  the  great  staples  of  the  country  ;  yet  money  was 
scarce,  because  wherever  found,  it  was  held  or  employed  in  private 
speculation  rather  that  invested  in  undertakings  for  the  common  good. 
Such  was  the  general  state  of  things  in  our  Southern  States  :  and 
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thus  it  is  at  this  day.  Lest  we  be  charged  with  exagoeration,  we  will 
give  authorit}^  in  addition  to  our  own.  During  a  convention  of  the 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  in  February  of  187 1,  the 
President  of  the  Society  said  "he  was  proud  to  see  pure  men,  free 
from  the  contaminating  influences  of  the  giddy  whirl  of  life,  convene 
to  counsel  together  for  the  weal  of  their  common  interests  and  the 
country  at  large.  It  behooved  every  man  to  work  with  a  determina- 
tion and  a  faith  in  his  avocation,  else  success  was  impossible.  He 
regretted  to  see  a  disposition  manifested  by  many  farmers  to  abandon 
their  lands  and  move  into  the  cities,  there  to  try  their  fortunes.  But 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  such  men  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  the  requisite  faith  in,  nor  were  they  educated  to,  their 
vocation.  It  is  our  imperative  duty  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  the  very  important  fact  that  labor  is  honorable. 
Let  our  children  toil  at  the  anvil  or  delve  in  the  soil,  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  instructing  them  to  work  is  the  best  legacy  we  can  leave 
them.  We  are  to-day  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  rearing  our  children 
to  shun  labor.  One  of  our  besetting  sins  has  been  extravagance  ;  and 
unless  we  discountenance  that,  and  endeavor  to  correct  the  growing 
evil,  nothing  but  poverty  awaits  us.  These  evils  are  not  confined  alone 
to  our  sex,  but  woman  ;  she  too  must  learn  lessons  of  frugality.  We 
must  educate  our  girls  as  well  as  our  boys  to  labor,  and  so  rear  them 
that  they  will  pay  more  attention  to  their  domestic  duties  than  to  the 
latest  styles  of  millinery.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  noble  and  inde- 
pendent calling  of  the  agriculturist,  nor  need  I  point  to  the  number- 
less persons  whose  great  ambition,  like  that  of  Cincinnatus  or  our 
own  Washington,  is  to  retire  after  the  busy  turmoil  of  life  to  the  quiet 
of  the  farm,  where  they  can  undisturbed  pass  the  remnant  of  their 
days  in  tranquillity."  On  the  same  occasion,  another,  a  former 
Confederate  General,  said  :  "There  is  a  gloom  and  depression  in  the 
country  as  to  the  past,  and  dark  forebodings  concerning  the  future. 
Is  planting  a  failure?  Is  farming  a  sham?  Is  our  soil  to  return 
nothing  for  the  labor  we  bestow  upon  it?  If  so,  let  us  abandon  it. 
But  it  is  not  a  failure.  It  can  be  made  remunerative.  It  can  be 
made  a  success,  if  conducted  systematically.  If  we  have  failed,  it  is 
because  we  have  been  thriftless,  and  because  of  our  want  of  proper 
industry  and  judicious  management.  Not  unfrequently  the  first 
month  of  a  new  year  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  farmer  in  regulating 
his  labor,  and  looking  after  the  odds  and  ends  with  which  to  commence 
t'arming  operations.  In  many  instances  nothing  can  be  found  suit- 
able to  commence  with,  and  forthwith  the  nearest  city  is  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  purchase  necessary  supplies.  Even  the  plough-lines 
which  could  be  made  at  home  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen 
cents,  are  purchased  in  the  city  at  forty  cents  a  pound  ;  and  from  that 
plough-line  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  utensils,  even  to  the 
painted  plough-stock  and  axe-handle,  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  I  believe 
tliat  fertilizers  are  valuable  adjuncts,  but  I  do  say  that  farm-yard 
manure  is  better  than  all  the  guanos  ever  made,  soluble  or  insoluble. 
But  the  farmer  pays  no  attention  to  saving  manure,  allowing  it  to  wash 
away  and  enrich  fields  of  fennel  and  hog-weed.  But  what  matters 
this  to  rich  farmers  when  ammonia  can  be  bought  in  Baltimore,  and 
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he  can  buy  it  on  credit  and  a  warehouse  acceptance  which  is  as  good 
as  "-old,  and  for  the  use  of  which  money  he  pays  thirty  per  cent,  per 
annum  ?  What  a  sad  commentary  on  the  farming  prosperity  of  this 
country  when  we  look  into  the  large  wholesale  houses  at  Macon  and 
see  the  immense  quantities  of  corn  and  meats  in  store  ;  and  still  worse 
is  it  to  know  that  this  corn  and  meat  is  brought  here  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  farmers.  To  see  the  immense  train-loads  of  pro- 
visions brought  to  Macon  daily,  one  would  think  that  some  benevolent 
individuals  were  contributing  to  the  wants  of  a  starving  people ! 
I  have  known  of  mathematicians  figuring  as  to  the  great  profit  of 
raising  cotton  instead  of  corn,  and  at. the  end  of  the  year  their  poor 
mules  could  be  seen  looking  wistfully  through  the  cracks  of  the  fence. 
We  receive  for  the  four  or  five  million  bales  of  cotton  we  make,  two 
or  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  a  person  unacquainted  with 
our  true  condition  would  imagine  we  were  the  wealthiest  people  on 
earth  ;  but  upon  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  us,  and  from  our 
manner  of  living,  he  would  conclude  that  we  were  a  set  of  mean 
misers.  But  when  informed  that  of  all  this  large  amount  of  money 
we  had  not  one  dollar  left,  what  would  he  be  forced  to  think  ?  Let 
the  farmer  abandon  the  idea  that  he  is  rich,  and  set  about  the  work 
of  retrenchment  and  reform."* 


II. 

Some  persons  may  ask  us,  and  in  fact  we  have  been  obliged  to 
answer  the  question:  "Why  do  you,  in  view  of  these  circumstances, 
persist  in  labors  which  appear  to  be  so  little  appreciated,  and  for 
which,  it  seems,  there  is  no  general  interest  whatever  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  people?" 

There  are  yet  some  foolish  persons,  amid  the  universal  scramble 
for  the  accumulation  and  the  hoarding  of  dollars,  perambulating  the 
streets,  who  cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  it  is  worth  a  little 
trouble,  time  and  money  to  seek  adherents  for  measures  which  tend 
but  for  the  common  good.  They  no  doubt  appear  to  the  others  like 
Diogenes  with  the  lantern  seeking  for  public  spirit,  and  are  smiled 
upon  by  those  v/hose  devotion  to  greenbacks  would  never  permit 
them  to  engage  in  any  insane  business  which  does  not  pay  in  their 
estimation  at  once  so  much  per  cent,  in  a  year.  These  foolish  persons 
furthermore  indulge  in  the  ridiculous  opinion  that  we  have  yet  a 
country  left,  and  that  that  country  should  no  longer  be  surrounded 
by  a  Chinese  wall ;  and  that  in  view  of  that  undeniable  fact  they  have 
the  very  natural  wish  to  see  the  particular  section  in  which  they  live 
rise  in  proportion  with  the  progress  of  the  country  at  large  —  as 
much  for  their  own  future  comfort  as  that  of  their  children.  These 
foolish  and  probably  short-sighted  persons  imagine  that  the  State  in 
which  they  live  must  either  progress  or  stand  still  •  that  standing-still 
means  the  retrogression  of  the  native  population  ;  and  that,  since  the 
influx  of  capital  and  of  population  cannot  be  stayed  for  many  a  genera- 
tion, if  we  do  not  now  make  a  beginning  of  going  with  the  stream, 


*  Transactions  of  the    Georgia    State  AgricttUural  Society,   1871.     Athens,  G.i.,    Ba»ner  Ofiice. 
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thus  always  controlling  this  foreign  capital  and  population  by  our 
present  superior  native  wealth  and  numbers,  but  on  the  contrar}' 
oppose  this  stream,  it  will  gradually  push  us  to  the  wall  and  finally 
overwhelm  us.  When  that  day  comes  the  race  of  the  South  will  be 
extinct  for  all  national  purposes  —  a  race  of  the  past.  These  insane 
Diogeneses,  in  fine,  think  that  this  catastrophe  may  be  averted  by  a 
statesmanlike  foresight  and  sound  philosophy;  they  imagine  even 
that  this  Southern  section  of  the  country  is  destined,  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not,  to  be  the  central  point  of  American  power  in  time  to  come, 
which  will  control  this  continent;  and  they  think  they  labor  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  future  grandeur  of  their  race,  their  children 
and  children's  children,  if  they  endeavor  now,  while  it  is  time,  to  seize 
the  helm  and  direct  the  ship  ;  they  would  rather  be  the  fathers  and 
ancestors  of  a  powerful  race  than  those  of  a  race  extinct  by  its  own 
inertness  and  imbecility.  These  are  the  reasons  why  these  foolish 
persons  engage  in  such  undertakings  ;  and  the  writer  must  confess 
that  he  is  one  of  them,  and  thanks  the  conductors  of  The  Southern 
Magazine  that  they  have  given  him  the  opportunity  to  avow  it  and 
to  discuss  the  subject. 

Everywhere  in  our  country,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  labor  and  capital. 
There  was  too,  at  that  time,  a  very  sincere  and  general  desire  to 
induce  Northern  men  and  capital  to  invest,  in  order  to  develop  our 
superior  resources.  Strange  to  say  we  believed  that  possible,  even 
with  the  sorrowful  experiences  of  the  five  years  that  had  preceded, 
simply  from  the  belief  that  Northerners,  acting  in  accordance  with  a 
national  trait  of  character,  would  invest  where  the  greatest  chances 
of  return  are  offered  ;  and  our  own  people,  with  their  strongly  pro- 
nounced characteristic  of  love  of  country  and  of  home,  to  benefit  their 
native  land,  were  desirous,  anxious  even  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of 
the  North.  We  can  prove  this  by  the  official  documents  of  our  States. 
The  Governors  who  took  their  governments  under  the  administration 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  in  their  state-papers  expressed  the  hope  that 
Northern  capital  and  farmers  would  come  among  us.  In  the  bills 
which  were  passed  by  our  State  Legislatures,  not  alone  foreign  settlers 
were  invited,  but  also  those  from  the  Northern  States  :  they  were  even 
specially  invited.  In  an  address  in  1868  it  was  said,  that  if  Northern 
settlers  should  come  among  us  '*let  us  welcome  them  most  cordially, 
nay,  do  more,  invite  them  to  become  bona  fide  settlers  among  us.  In 
the  preamble  to  an  Immigration  Bill  let  us  make  this  a  prominent 
point;"*  and  such  was  the  appreciation  of  these  sentiments  that  a 
motion  was  made  by  a  Northern  gentlcfnan,  and  unanimously  adopted, 
to  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker.f  How  much  these  wishes 
and  expectations  have  been  disappointed  in  our  experience,  is  known 
to  every  one.  Instead  of  peaceful  armies  of  welcome  settlers,  the 
North  has  sent  us  swarms  of  carpet-baggers,  to  stir  up  our  negro 
population  to  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  to  arson  and  murder.  Under 
the  administration  of  General  Grant  these  vampyres  have  been  en- 
couraged to  such  a  degree  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  seize  the 
reins  of  the  State  governments  and  to  nearly  ruin  those  States.     We 

^Proceedings  State  A gr.  Sac,  Ga.,  i86S,  p.  52.    Atlanta,  Ga.  ^  Ibid,  p.  20. 
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need  only  contemplate  South  Carolina  to  show  what  the  North  has 
done  for  us  since  the  war.  The  condition  of  those  States  would  well- 
nigh  be  irretrievable  but  for  the  truly  marvellous  resources  which  in 
them  lie  yet  undeveloped,  and  which  must  be  raised  by  a  foreign  im- 
migration and  by  foreign  capital.  The  natural  impulse  of  protection 
for  life  and  property  against  the  fiendish  spirit  of  the  carpet-baggers 
and  their  but  too-willing  disciples,  has  been  turned  against  the 
Southern  people  by  exaggerated  stories  of  Ku-Klux  Klans  •  and  at 
this  day,  to  strike  terror  at  the  South,  wholesale  trials  are  taking 
place  in  poor  South  Carolina.  This  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  result  of 
our  hopes  of  drawing  anything  save  ruin  from  our  association  with  our 
brethren'  of  the  North  ! 

Let  every  man  at  this  day,  mindful  of  these  lessons  of  the  past,  give 
up  those  delusive  hopes  which  he  may  have  entertained  with  ourselves 
—  we  freely  confess  it  —  and  be  convinced  that  no  aid  will  ever  come  to 
us  from  the  North  (if  it  reach  here  in  individual  cases,  it  will  be  but 
cold  charity  closely  calculated),  and  let  him  now  look  upon  the  subject 
as  a  man,  that  he  who  ■would  rise  must  help  himself.  An  amusing 
illustration  is  given  by  one  of  our  State  agents  who  in  1868  sought 
aid  from  the  Northern  Democrats  in  furtherance  of  immigration  to 
our  States,  and  who  applied  to  Schell,  Belmont,  and  others  of  the 
Northern  Democracy,  but  was  everywhere  received  with  the  coldest 
treatment :  he  promised  that  all  the  emigrants  would  be  Democrats, 
but  even  that  would  not  open  their  pockets ;  finally  he  received  some 
aid  from  Republicans,  but  whether  he  promised  them  that  the  immi- 
grants would  be  Republicans  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 

We  may  now  put  down  this  state  of  things  as  one  bar  to  immigra- 
tion. Had  we  gone  to  work  from  the  outset  without  counting  upon 
the  North  for  settlers  and  money,  we  should  be  much  more  advanced, 
since  one  of  the  disappointments  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  second  disappointment  in  our  endeavors  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
ignorance  on  the  subject  itself.  Few  had  ever  brought  emigrants  to 
the  South.  The  difficulties  abroad  not  being  known,  were  left  entirely 
out  of  account.  In  our  sincere  desire  to  have  immigration  and  to  do 
the  best  we  could,  we  imagined  that  the  foreign  or  Northern  emigrants 
of  course  appreciated  that  spirit,  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  obtaining  their  services.  Thousands  thought  that  they 
need  only  express  their  desire  to  have  as  many  emigrants  as  they 
needed. 

A  third  disappointment  resulted  from  exaggerated  reports  and 
speeches  of  men  who  were  supposed  to  know  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject,  but  who  turned  out  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  A 
prospectus  lies  before  us  —  we  cite  but  a  few  instances  from  many — 
in  which  is  stated,  after  retailing  a  most  impracticable  plan  :  "  It  is 
obvious  that  this  plan  of  operation  leaves  nothing  to  the  chances,  but 
it  secures  with  certainty  a  large  immigration,"  and  "supposing  that  only 
ten  thousand  laborers  and  ten  thousand  purchasers  of  land  every  year 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement,"  then,  the 
prospectus  proceeds  to  say,  "  there  would  remain  for  dividends,  be- 
sides other  profits,  $275,000  per  annum  /"  Now,  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  these  immigrants  into  a  State  which  was  receiving  none  at  all, 
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one  of  the  States  which  suffered  most  by  the  war ;  and  instead  of 
twenty  thousand  per  annum  so  confidently  hoped  for,  the  company 
failed  in  bringing  a  single  one. 

By  another  gentleman  it  is  stated  that  by  Jiis  plans  "  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  at  least  100,000  emigrants"  would  be  brought 
South,  and  their  "number  would  increase  everj^  year."*  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  never  carried  these  magnificent  operations  into 
effect. 

We  were,  in  1867,  in  correspondence  with  a  gentleman  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  by  means  of  his  "  antecedents,"  "  European  associa- 
tions," and  "  political  societies,"  to  turn  within  six  months  the  whole 
tide  of  immigration  now  pouring  into  the  Northwest,  down  South. 
Nevertheless,  to  our  knowledge  this  gentleman  has  never,  before  or 
since  this  declaration,  brought  a  single  emigrant  direct  from  Europe. 

Thus  we  might  multiply  examples  of  magnificent  promises  and 
glaring  failures  in  immigration,  but  those  cited  sufficiently  charac- 
terise the  shallowness  of  those  professions  and  the  prevalent  credulity 
of  the  people.  What  we  desire  we  easily  believe  to  be  possible  :  this 
has  never  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  by  our  efforts  at 
immigration. 

One  of  these  expectations,  although  rather  high  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, however,  bids  fair  to  be  to  some  extent  realised,  and  we 
are  glad  to  chronicle  the  fact.  It  is  stated  by  the  Louisiana  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  James  O.  Noyes,  as  a  not  unreasonable  expectation,  and 
assumed,  that  if  ten  thousand  emigrants  enter  Louisiana  per  annum, 
in  ten  years  there  will  be  an  aggregate  of  100,000,  representing  in 
population  and  capital  a  value  of  65,000,000  dollars,  supposing,  as  is 
generally  clone,  that  each  emigrant  represents  a  value  of  1000  dollars, 
and  brings  with  him  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash.f  We  are  aware  that 
immigration  to  New  Orleans  even  in  slavery  times  w-as  remarkable, 
ayiounting  to  35,965  from  1853  to  1854  ;  but  we  think  it  a  very  high 
estimate  if  we  say  that  from  these  35,965  but  5965  remained  in  Lou- 
isiana, the  30,000  going  farther  West  and  up  the  Mississippi.  By  the 
war  this  large  transient  immigration  received  a  sudden  and  almost 
annihilating  check,  but  1399  immigrants  reaching  New  Orleans  in 
1865. 1  No  doubt,  owing  to  the  prompt  establishment  of  the  emigra- 
tion bureaux  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  German  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  Orleans,  immigration  has  somewhat  recovered,  numbering  2436 
from  186S  to  1869,  of  whom  679  were  provided  for  by  the  last-named 
society ;  and  from  these  data  we  assume,  provided  the  State  does 
neither  relinquish  its  endeavors  nor  its  State  protection,  that  in  1880 
New  Orleans  will  hav^e  a  permanent  and  transient  immigration  of 
10,000 ;  but  that  notwithstanding  State  protection  and  encourage- 
ment, years  will  elapse  ere  Louisiana  can  count  upon  a  permanent 
influx  of  10,000  emigrants  who  will  remain  in  the  State  and  thus 
accomplish  the  sanguine  expectations  of  Mr.  Noyes. 

The  fourth  discouragement  has  been  the  em.ployment  of  a  certain 
kind  of  foreign  labor  itself     Before  the  first  crop  of  cotton  was  made 

*  Report  of  Sp.  Connn.  CI.  Assembly  So.  Ca.,  p.  23.     Charleston,  S.  C. :  Joseph  Walker,  1866. 
\  Report  of  Bureau  of  Immigraiiott  to   i7 1  Assembly  of  La.,  pp.   7,   8.      A.   L.   Lee,  State 
Printer,  New  Orleans,  1S69. 

X  See  22d  Yearly  Report  of  the  German  Society  of  New  Orleans  (in  German). 
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and  sold  in  our  Cotton  States,  there  was  "mighty  little  "  monej'  any- 
where. But  there  were  enterprising  planters  who  had  some  means 
left,  and  who  proposed  to  invest  in  foreign  labor.  Nothing  appeared 
easier  than  to  obtain  the  needed  aid  from  Castle  Garden.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  immigrants  were  pouring  into  New 
York  every  year  ;  it  would  surely  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  few  hands, 
just  such  as  were  wanted.  They  came,  and  they  gave  dissatisfaction 
almost  without  an  exception.  It  was  not  known  that  Castle  Garden 
has  always  a  floating  population  of  what  the  Commission  terms 
"unskilled  labor,"  and  for  whom  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  work, 
particularly  at  times  when  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  interests  is  in 
a  state  of  depression.  Nor  was  it  known  that  "  skilled  labor,"  among 
whom  farm-laborers  are  classed,  found  work  at  all  times  in  the  North 
and  West.  Furthermore,  it  was  unknown  that  the  officials  of  the 
Castle  Garden  Commission,  if  not  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration 
of  the  State  of  New  York  themselves,  were,  have  always  been,  and 
now  are  systematically,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  stigmatise,  against  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  people  for  immigration.  They  might  have  sent  us,  and  they 
have  every  day  ample  opportunity  to  send  us,  emigrants  ;  but  they 
have  always  refused  to  aid  us,  and  dealt  in  unmeasured  misstatements 
and  slanders  against  us.  When  they  aided  us,  and  whenever  they 
propose  to  aid  us,  they  endeavor  to  foist  on  us  the  "unskilled  labor" 
whom  they  have  to  support  at  Ward's  Island  until  taken  off  their 
hands.  This,  then,  was  the  emigration  our  first  friends  of  immigra- 
tion received.  The  result  could  not  but  be  their  vast  discouragement. 
We  desire  at  all  times' to  establish  our  positions.  The  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Castle  Garden  reported  but  recently  :  "The  decided 
decrease  in  the  number  of  engagements  of  unskilled  laborers  effected 
by  the  agency  of  the  Bureau  —  Labor  Bureau  —  in  the  past  year  may 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  inactivity  prevalent  in  the  construction  of 
railways  in  the  neighboring  States,  and  such  works  as  afford  employ- 
ment on  a  large  scale ; "  and  proceeds  to  say :  "  The  Bureau  has 
from  the  foregoing  causes  been  overstocked  with  applicants  for  employ- 
ment throughout  the  summer  and  winter  months."  In  fact,  when  this 
was  written,  December  31,  1870,  there  were  1862  of  such  unskilled 
and  destitute  laborers  in  the  State  Emigrant  Refuge  on  Ward's  Island. 
Then  it  is  stated,  corroborating  what  we  said  above  :  "The  Bureau  is 
constantly  in  receipt  of  orders  for  farmers  and  mechanics  which  it  is 
unable  to  execute."  And  adverting  to  the  South  :  "A  pressing  need 
for  emigrant  labor  continues  to  exist  in  the  Southern  States.  Letters 
from  employers  in  every  quarter  of  the  South  pour  into  the  Bureau, 
but  most" — why  not  say  all? — "of  their  offers  are  declined."  This 
officer  feels  that  he  must  adduce  some  reasons,  or  itches  to  give  an  official 
kick  at  the  South.  "  Strong  inducements  must  be  offered  by  the  South," 
he  goes  on  to  say.  "When  the  large  estates  are  divided  into  modest 
freeholds  :  when  there  are  numerous  practical  {sic)  farmers  ready  to 
offer  their  few  (?)  hands  a  home  on  terms  of  social  equality;  when 
fixed  wages  are  given  instead  of  prospective  shares  ;  when  liberal 
arrangements  are  made  by  associations  and  individuals  for  the  trans- 
portation and  settlement  of  laborers,  the  emigrant  may  more  frequently 
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be  diverted  from  those  States  whose  soil,  climate,  and  social  Institu- 
tions make  them  his  natural  choice.  Quasi-feudal  establishments 
may  dazzle,  and  masses  of  fellow-workmen  may  attract  the  negro,  but 
both  are  repulsive  to  the  European  emigrant,"*  etc.  It  is  hard  to 
comprehend  this  official  jargon,  but  easy  to  see  that  it  contains  as 
many  flings  and  untruths  concerning  our  people  as  it  numbers  ignorant 
assertions,  and  that  we  can  expect  nothing  from  the  Castle  Garden 
Commission  as  long  as  it  is  not  divested  of  the  odium  which  is 
generally  thrown  around  it  here  and  abroad,  of  being  "run"  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  Northern  and  Western  railway  and  land  companies. 

While  we  write  this,  a  Northern  foreign  journal  brings  a  notice 
.which  bears  directly  on  this  subject,  and  which  further  confirms  our 
apprehensions.!  The  Commission  met  on  January  5th,  and  directed 
its  Superintendent  to  advertise  in  the  principal  Southern  journals 
that  a  large  number  of  emigrants  —  unskilled  and  destitute  —  are 
now  on  their  hands,  and  will  upon  application  be  sent  South.  This 
kind  scheme  will,  we  trust,  wreck  on  the  apathy  of  our  planters  for 
such  labor  from  such  a  source.  When  we  applied  we  could  get 
nothing ;  now,  when  the  Commission  daily  has  to  feed  a  couple  of 
thousands  of  poor  whom  it  cannot  otherwise  get  rid  of,  they  are  good 
enough  for  the  "  quasi-feudal  "  planters  of  the  South.  Out  upon  such 
hypocrisy,  and  let  it  be  properly  stigmatised  throughout  our  land  ! 

There  is  another  and  very  important  subject  in  this  connection 
which  we  must  lay  bare  :  namely,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
unskilled  labor  under  consideration,  and  at  large,  which  comes  to  our 
shores,  consists  of  male  and  female  persons  who  have  been  shipped 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Poor  Boards  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland  ;  among  whom  are  not  unfrequently  the  very  dregs  of  humanity, 
of  whom  the  mother  country  is  but  too  glad  to  get  rid.  This  English 
system  of  shipping  away  the  pauper  population  has  given  existence 
to  a  large  number  of  emigration-firms  in  London,  Liverpqol,  etc.,  who 
receive  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poor  Boards  £^  for  each 
passenger^  and  who  attend  to  the  transatlantic  migration  of  these 
emigrants.  //  is  this  class  of  emigration  agents  iv/io  have  by  prcfcretice 
fixed  their  eyes  npoti  the  South,  and  who  have  endeavored,  and  now 
endeavor,  to  dupe  our  State  commissioners,  State  agents,  and  emigra- 
tion societies  into  taking  off  their  hands  that  class  of  population. 
They  always  write,  "  We  can  fill  your  orders  as  tve  get  them,  but  we 
could  send  you  the  most  superior  class  if  you  could  advance  us  either 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  passage-money."  We  would  most  earnestly 
warn  our  people  against  these  sharks  —  for  they  are  nothing  else. 
How  little  reliance  there  appears  to  be  in  emigration  schemes  of 
England,  we  need  only  mention  that  a  vast  scheme,  now  before  us, 
marked  "Private  and  Confidential,"  of  which  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  R.  R.  Torrens,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  R.  N.  Fowler,  Esq.,  M.P., 
are  the  trustees,  is  largely  based  upon  the  shipment  of  destitute 
paupers  furnished  by  the  Poor  Boards ! 

The  fifth  bar  has  been,  and  is  yet  to  some  extent,  both  domestic  and 


♦Report   Commissioner  of  Emigration  of  the  State  of  New  York,   ending  December  31,   1870, 
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foreign  opposition  to  our  wishes  for  immigration.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  many  prominent  men  at  the  South  are  now  opposed  to  it 
upon  various  grounds :  some  simply  from  an  unwillingness  or  in- 
capacity to  forget  the  past,  and  supposed  amenities  of  our  former 
system  of  labor  ;  others  from  a  dislike  of  the  foreigner,  and  fear  that 
he  will,  if  brought  in  vast  numbers  as  he  is  in  the  West,  gradually 
take  the  place  of  the  people  of  the  South  ;  yet  others  from  a  fear 
that  the  European  will  not  be  able  to  labor  in  our  climate,  and  that 
he  will  not  understand  how  to  work  cotton  or  others  of  our  staples ; 
and  those  who  think  that  we  never  can  make  headway  against  the 
Northwest.  We  will  examine  a  few  of  these  objections,  reserving  the 
consideration  of  the  grounds  of  foreign  opposition  to  another  place 
in  this  paper. 

One  of  our  planters  who  has  risen  to  some  prominence  by  means  of 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  subject  of  cotton  and  the  manufacture 
of  a  cotton  fertilizer,  has  lately  given  to  the  world  his  general  views 
on  many  subjects,  among  which  is  that  of  immigration  of  capital  and 
population,  both  of  w'hich  he  violently  opposes.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  rehearse  his  crude  notions  on  the  subject;  and  we  can  but  wonder 
how  a  man  can  rush  into  print  who  shows  in  every  line  he  writes  that  he 
is  governed  not  by  reason,  but  by  that  prejudice  and  desire  of  exclusive- 
ness  which  sooner  than  aught  else  would  ruin  any  country  in  the  Onward 
march  of  civilisation  of  this  century.  Mr.  Dickson  is,  and  no  doubt 
with  reason,  eminent  for  his  success  in  cotton-planting,  but  not  equally 
so  in  his  attainments  and  experience  of  the  world  to  be  a  wise  and 
safe  teacher  to  follow  on  a  subject  of  such  transcendent  national  im- 
portance as  that  of  immigration,  which  requires  broad  experience  and 
a  statesmanlike  consideration.  He  is  rich,  very  rich,  even  after  the 
war  which  left  many  so  very  poor ;  and  he  no  doubt  imagines  everbody 
as  well  off  as  himself  It  is  not  to  "  his  interest  to  sell  any  land  at  a 
mere  nominal  price,"  though  thousands  of  us  mi/sf  sell  some  to  make 
the  remainder  more  valuable.  '  Mr.  D.  has  many  followers  who  say 
with  him:  "If  successful,"  the  policy  of  immigration  "will  prove  de- 
structive to  the  cotton  interest ;  the  State  of  Georgia  is  moving  for 
our  destruction."  The  negro  is  good  enough  for  them  ;  anyhow,  "we 
cannot  get  rid  of  him  ;  the  next  census  will  show  a  large  increase  ; " 
this  remains  to  be  seen,  Mr.  D.  "Land  must  advance  in  price  ;  "  we 
want  to  keep  it  all  for  our  sons  and  daughters,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  immigrants,  Mr.  D.  "  In  thirty  years  Georgia  will  have  two  mil- 
lions of  people  ;  be  patient,  wait  for  the  national  increase  ; "  but  what 
will  then  be  the  power  and  number  of  the  emigrant-receiving  States, 
Mr.  D.  ?  Have  yovi  ever  calculated  that?  Will  our  people  not  then 
live  in  a  miserable  appendage  to  a  mighty  country,  in  a  mere  province 
—  held  down  by  the  feet  of  your  oppressors  no  longer,  but  so  little  re- 
garded, so  powerless  in  all  material  and  political  aspects,  that  it 
will  be  called  the  Mexico  of  the  United  States?  And  then,  if 
any  sons  there  be  with  spirit  enough  to  understand  your  counsels, 
will  they  recall  with  blessings  your  memory  ?  "I  am  equally  op- 
posed to  begging  for  money,"  says  wealthy  Mr.  D.  "  If  capitalists 
come,  let  them  come  " —  Mr.  D.  would  prohibit  it  by  law  if  he  could, 
to  get  the  best  interest  for  his  little  pile  from  an  impoverished  people, 
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for  to  that  his  argument  narrows  down — "but  it  is  not  to  your  interest 
that  they  should.  Beware  of  foreign  capital.  It  will  displace  your 
own,  and  be  a  growth  that  will  forever  keep  you  in  the  background.'' 
It  is  not  fair  to  say  any  more  concerning  these  remarkably  unselfish 
views  of  Mr.  D.  and  his  admirers,  for  he  emphatically  declares  his 
utter  contempt  for  any  adverse  opinions.  "  I  will  not  reply  to  any 
criticism  on  my  views  hereafter,"  says  Mr.  D.  But  while  we  must 
accept  this  infliction,  let  us  also  hope  that  we  will  not  be  troubled 
by  any  of  his  "further  views"  hereafter;  this  is  fair.  Had  it  not 
been  so  very  difficult  for  us  to  master  the  profundity  of  Mr.  D.'s 
arguments,  we  might  give  our  readers  a  more  extended  account  of 
them,  but  the  few  isolated  extracts  are  really  everything  he  has  to  say, 
and  culminate  in  Mr.  D.'s  policy  to  build  around  Sparta,  Georgia, 
where  he  lives,  so  high  a  wall  that  neither  foreign  immigration  nor 
capital  can  ever  climb  it.* 

While  Mr.  Dickson  and  his  admirers  are  absolutely  against  any 
immigration,  there  are  those  who  wish  it,  but  merely  in  the  form  of 
tenants  and  laborers,  asserting  we  must  not,  and  "need  not,  sell  a 
foot  of  our  land!''t  whose  position  we  will  more  closely  consider 
with  the  relative  value  of  men  in  occupancy  of  land  and  those  who 
labor  for  an  employer,  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  States.  But  this 
advice  is  a  very  unfortunate  one  at  any  time.  The  system  of  large 
landed  estates  has  retarded  the  progress  of  a  rational  agriculture  ;  it 
has  exhausted  one  half  of  our  farming  land,  it  has  locked  up  an 
immense  amount  of  capital.  When  it  was  thus  hurtful  when  we 
possessed  prosperity  and  a  regulated  labor  system,  how  can  we  expect 
to  make  it  serve  us  now .''  We  fully  and  cordially  agree  with  the 
watchword,  the  holders  of  the  land  are  the  holders  of  the  State, 
when  it  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  rational  acquisition  and  liberal 
ideas,  but  not  if  it  means  "  Dickson  exclusiveness  "  from  the  outside 
world  and  a  system  of  agriculture  based  simply  upon 'cotton.  We 
can  conceive  our  people  with  a  liberal  education  still  masters  of  the 
whole  State,  even  should  they  have  sold  one-half  of  it  to  the  foreign 
emigrant ;  a  proportion  which  has  not  as  yet  been  attained  in  any  one 
of  the  States  North,  with  that  magnificent  immigration  even  of  which 
they  have  been  the  recipients  for  the  last  fifty  years;  and  yet,  while 
this  immigration  has  been  the  making  of  the  North  and  North-west,  iJif 
native  people  of  these  sections  have  retained  their  ascendency  in  those  States, 
and  will  retain  it  as  long  as  their  thrift,  intelligence,  and  virtue  are 
not  surpassed  by  the  qualities  of  the  foreign  immigrants.  In  a  moral 
point  of  view  it  has  done  us  no  harm,  for  the  "  isms  "  are  all  of  New 
England  growth,  and  little  found  among  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  West. 

We  find  on  p.  12  of  the  same  excellent  report,  some  ideas  which 
precisely  express  our  opinions  and  experiences  on  the  last  subject. 
"  Experience  has  shown  us,"  says  General  Easley,  "  that  when 
Europeans  come  amongst  us  they  adopt  our  habits  and  ideas ;  and  it 
matters  not  in  what  numbers  they  come,  they  come  expecting  to 
assume  the  language  and  habits  of  those  amongst  whom  they  may 
settle.     The  Yankee  goes  forth  carrying  his  own  character  with  him, 


*A  Practical  Treatise  on  Agriculture.     By  David  Dickson.     Macon.    1870. 
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and  determined  to  force  it  upon  others  ;  and  his  incorrigible  and 
limitless  egotism  and  indomitable  perseverance  often  enable  him  in 
the  end  to  stamp  the  impress  of  his  own  mind  upon  those  around 
him."  To  this  may  be  added  the  following  extract  from  a  published 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  October,  1S53: — "Your 
Excellency  cannot  but  have  noticed  that  the  immigrant,  inexperienced 
as  he  is  in  xA.merican  manners,  usually  adopts  the  ideas  and  views  of 
that  community  which  he  first  enters  on  his  arrival  in  this  country. 
He  is  enthusiastic  for  his  new  home,  and  embraces  readily  whatsoever 
is  represented  to  his  heart  and  imagination  as  truly  American.  Thus 
do  we  find  the  immigrant  in  the  North  and  West  after  a  while  with 
Northern  and  Western  opinions,  .  .  .  and  in  this  manner  do  we  find  the 
adopted  citizens  of  the  South  adhere  to  Southern  opinions  and  views 
with  the  same  tenacity  and  independence  as  the  native-born  in- 
habitants." The  "  isms "  he  found  here  ;  and  if  he  embraced  an}', 
they  were  the  "  isms  "  of  the  section  in  which  he  lived. 

We  have  heard  fears  expressed  as  to  the  gradual  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  immigrants,  and  we  should  partake  of  them  if  we  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  a  dominant  aggregate  of  foreign  immigrants,  and 
in  the  degeneracy  of  the  Southern  j-aee.  Julius  Froebel,  in  his  remark- 
able sketches  on  German  emigration,  has  devoted  one  chapter  to  this 
point.  Alluding  to  the  hatred  which  was  excited  on  all  sides  by  the 
unfortunate  Know-nothingism,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  he 
recalls  the  fact  of  the  then  existing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  German 
element  of  the  United  States  to  concentrate  a  purely  German  popula- 
tion in  one  territory  of  the  Union.  He  opposes  this  idea  as  latterly 
Kapp  has  opposed  it,  even  while  conceding  that  its  execution  in  the 
abstract  is  possible.  There  is  sufficiently  large  and  unoccupied 
territory  in  the  United  States  to  establish  upon  it  a  strong  German 
population,  and  there  is  no  legislative  opposition  to  its  realisation  in 
any  State.     We  now  give  his  own  words  *  : — 

"  It  is,  for  the  emigrant  newly  arrived,  indisputably  a  great  facility 
and  consolation  to  step  immediately  in  the  new  hemisphere  within  a 
circle  of  friends  and  countrymen  ;  and  the  followers  of  the  pioneers 
of  emigration  indeed,  in  the  majority,  obey  this  inciting  cause.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  a  large  and  steady  emigration  has  always  had  as  a 
consequence  the  augmentation  of  the  German  element.  Emigration, 
then,  turns  to  such  countries  where  such  agglomerations  already  exist, 
or  where  circumstances  are  favorable  and  emio;ration  is  about  setting 
in.  But  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  emigrant's  true  advantage,  both  ex- 
perience and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  German  and  Anglo-Ameri- 
can character  lead  to  the  result  that  a  certain  mixture  of  the  former 
with  the  latter  element  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  a  general  historical 
development  of  civilisation,  but  also,  and  which  alone  we  will  con- 
sider, in  the  special  interest  of  the  German  settler  ;  "  and  we  may  add, 
of  all  foreign  settlers  in  this  country.  "  It  is  not  a  mere  accident  that 
the  United  States,  among  so  many  colonies  of  Europeans,  alone  rejoice 
in  such  extraordinary  growth  and  prosperity  ;  and  not  every  national 
genius,   with  like  conditions    as    to    soil,   climate,  and  geographical 

*  Die  Deutsche  A  uswanderung  und  ihre  culiuyhiston'schc  Bedeutung.  Von  Julius  Froebel. 
Leipzig:    Franz  Wagner,   1858. 
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position,  could  have  brought  about  the  same  success.  The  German 
immigration  may  justly  point  to  how  much  it  has  contributed  to  this 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  continues  to  contribute.  But  it  was  not 
German  genius  which  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  could  have 
created  a  system  which  has  exercised  such  extraordinary  powers  of 
attraction."  The  author  no  doubt  refers  here  to  the  political  fore- 
sight which  established  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  to  the 
endurance  and  hardships  of  the  first  pioneers  ;  and  he  thinks  that 
only  British,  particularly  Puritan  settlers,  could  have  achieved  all  this, 
which  he  calls  the  "  Puritanical  genius."  The  Puritans  he  terms  the 
founders  of  the  "American  principle,"  of  which  a  great  part  is  made 
of  "fanatical  realism,"  as  he  describes  it.  He  here  does  injustice  to 
the  Teutonic  as  well  as  the  Latin  elements.  The  former,  had  the 
same  opportunity  been  presented  to  it,  undoubtedly  would  have  shown 
itself  successful  as  first  colonists,  as  it  has  done  in  nearly  every 
Western  State ;  and  as  successful  as  the  French  were  in  Canada, 
wherewith  singular  tenacity  —  a  tenacity  which  we  also  find  in  the 
German  population  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  —  they  hold  at  this  day 
to  language  and  customs.  Mr.  Froebel  says  further:  "And  a  people 
of  that  fanatical  realism  which  has  been  developed  in  America,  was 
necessary  upon  such  a  foundation  to  erect  a  like  building,  and  to  en- 
large it  to  such  extent.  The  German  element  in  the  United  States 
certainly  is  seized  by  this  energy  and  accustoms  itself  to  it,  but  only 
by  means  of  an  intimate  communication  with  the  Anglo-American 
mass  of  population,  the  genius  of  zuhich  controls  and  will  ever  control  the 
expansion  of  the  United  States,  whatever  modifications  this  genius  may 
experience  in  an  amalgamation  with  other  elements.  Only  by  mixing 
with  this  dominant  genius,  and  by  exercising  its  influences  upon  the 
basis  of  it,  the  German  element  may  participate  and  retain  its  parti- 
cipation in  the  great  advantages  which  the  extraordinary  results  of 
North  American  civilisation  offer  it ;  only  through  a  melting  with  this 
genius  can  the  German  genius  maintain  its  influence." 

This  is  in  fact  the  prevalent  conviction  among  foreigners  here  and 
abroad,  and  there  are  few  enthusiasts  who  nowadays,  like  Roscher,* 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  foundation  of  a  purely  German  State 
within  the  American  Union.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  German  Empire  will  bring  about  a  change  in  this  respect 
in  either  its  foreign  policy  or  the  convictions  of  the  German  people. 
No  colony  endowed  with  the  germs  of  self-government  has  ever 
remained  in  dependence  upon  the  mother  country  as  soon  as  it  felt 
its  strength  ;  and  no  country  can  expect  material  benefits  from  a 
colony  which  it  holds  in  absolute  dependence  and  subjection.  With 
these  lights  before  it,  the  German  cabinet  will  hardly  thirst  for 
colonial  possessions.  Not  very  many  years  ago  the  German  Diet  at 
Frankfort  had  under  consideration  the  insane  project  of  absolutely 
forbidding  emigration,  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed  ;  and  the  Ger- 
man government  begins  to  understand  the  indirect  but  notwithstand- 
ing immense  benefits  which  result  to  the  mother  country  from  its 
American  emigration.  These  benefits  do  not  consist  only  in  an 
augmentation  of  foreign  commerce  and  of  the  chances  of  work  to  the 
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remaining  population,  but  we  must  include  the  bolder  spirit  and  the 
more  resolute  grappling  with  life  which  characterise  the  Germans 
of  to-day  from  the  Germans  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  which  were 
exemplified  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world  in  Germany's  two  last 
wars.  It  may  be  a  bold  and  a  new  assertion,  but  we  nevertheless 
maintain  that  this  has  been  a  direct  reflection  of  the  spirit,  the  hardi- 
hood and  the  endurance  which  were  taught  the  German-American 
pioneers  by  the  solitude  and  the  dangers  of  the  wildernesses  in  which 
they  settled  in  this  country.  The  leaven  which  Mr.  Froebel  laments 
as  wanting  to  make  German  genius  rise,  has  by  them  been  supplied 
in  no  small  measure.  We  rather  incline  to  the  belief,  therefore,  that 
the  German  government  will  lay  no  obstacles  whatever  in  the  way  of 
even  an  increased  emigration  to  this  country,  but  that  it  will  confine 
its  supervision  to  pointing  out  those  localities  where  are  presented 
the  highest  chances  of  success  to  the  emigrant,  and  perhaps  lend  its 
influence  for  the  agglomeration  of  German  emigration  in  certain 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States  is  made  the  observation  that  for- 
eigners at  once  and  completely  disappear  in  the  native  population. 
"  The  observation  is  made  but  too  frequently,"  we  read  in  a  report 
before  us,  "that  Germans  living  a  number  of  years  here  in  Holland 
forget  their  native  language,  assimilate  with  '  Bativismus,'  and  no 
longer  care  for  German  interests."*  With  this  we  leave  a  subject 
upon  which  much  might  yet  be  said. 

It  has  in  the  interest  of  the  North  and  North-west  frequently  been 
asserted  that  immigration  follows,  and  has  always  followed,  the 
isothermal  lines.  Thus  it  is  said  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Castle  Garden  Labor  Bureau,  in  his  report,  dated  ist  Jan.  1870: 
"The  vast  majorities  of  the  emigrants  are  natives  of  the  northern 
latitudes  of  Europe,  and  the  history  of  emigration  in  all  countries 
proves  the  aversion  of  emigrants  to  change  their  climate.  They 
avoid  a  soil,  temperature  and  scenery  that  may  remind  them  of  their 
expatriation."  Another,  a  Southern  writer,  in  an  article  on  the 
labor  question  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  statistical  information, 
says  :  "  The  history  of  emigration  furnishes  no  facts  more  irrefutable 
than  that  '  the  movements  of  populations  take  place  along  the  isother- 
mal lines  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,'  "  and  gives  the  advice, 
"let  our  State  Commissioners  bear  it  in  mind."t  Mr.  Noyes  also 
says :  "  Emigration  to  the  United  States  has  hitherto  followed  very 
nearly  the  isothermal  lines  instead  of  the  lines  of  latitude."  This 
proposition  is  taking  at  the  first  sight ;  and  to  us  of  the  South,  were  it 
so,  would  furnish  a  subject  for  regret:  for  natural  obstacles  would 
then  close  to  us  to  a  great  extent  the  emigration  from  Northern 
countries  ;  of  all,  as  immigration  has  indeed  proven,  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  valuable  wherever  it  has  gone.  But  Europe  itself  was 
settled  from  a  semi-tropical  region.  From  Europe  the  modern  Nor- 
thern nations  have  spread  over  the  American  continent ;  a  Northern 
nation  controls  India ;  there  is  no  State  and  locality  in  America  in 

*  Report  of  German  Society  of  tltrecht,  Holland,    1S69. 
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which  Irishmen,  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Germans  may  not  be 
found  in  great  numbers.  Nor  was  it  following  isothermal  lines  when 
the  fiery  French  conquered  and  settled  bleak  Canada ;  neither  can 
we  justly  call  it  an  exemplification  when  the  Spaniards  poured  into 
the  tropical  zone.  Were  it  so,  all  our  Southern  States  should  have 
been  exclusively  settled  by  Southern  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Portuguese,  while  in  fact  they  were  settled  by  English,  Dutch, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  Tyrolese,  Swedes,  and  a  few  French.  That 
the  populations  of  Northern  Europe  have  poured  along  the  isothermal 
lines  into  the  North  and  North-west  for  the  past  fifty  years,  was  much 
less  owing  to  any  supposed  particular  fancy  they  entertained  for  the 
climate  and  scenery  of  their  old  homes,  but  in  our  opinion  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  most  desirable  section  of  the  Union,  of  which  they 
otherwise  would  have  availed  themselves,  was  shut  to  a  free  immigra- 
tion by  slavery.  Much  has  been  done  to  decry  immigration  into  the 
semi-tropical  —  as  it  is  called  —  region  of  the  South,  while  in  fact  the 
greater  portion  of  our  Southern  country  is  not  semi-tropical  at  all,  but 
eminently  temperate  in  every  respect.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  says 
Mr.  Froebel,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite,  in  speaking 
of  tropical  climates,  and  the  same  has  happened  in  our  case,  "that 
tropical  climates  have  at  first  been  brought  into  bad  repute  by  the 
jealousy  of  colonial  politics,  and  to  serve  afterwards  as  an  excuse  for 
slave-trade  and  slave-property.  But  the  same  persons  who  have  de- 
scribed the  climate  of  certain  coasts  and  ports  in  most  exaggerated 
terms,  personally  carried  on  in  those  very  places  a  most  advantageous 
traffic,  or  they  had  never  settled  there  ;  and  persons  of  like  description, 
to  justify  themselves  as  slaveholders,  have  spread  the  belief  that  a 
white  man  could  not  labor  .under  the  sun  of  a  tropical  zone,  will 
occasionally  meet  with  foreign  day-laborers  who  stand  work  in  the 
hot  sun  as  well  if  not  better  than  their  '  niggers.' "  *  To  us  it 
appears  a  matter  of  very  small  difference  whether  a  person  die  of 
calentura  in  Nicaragua,  the  typhus  and  chills  and  fever  bf  the  low 
grounds  of  the  North  Atlantic  coasts  —  vide  New  Jersey  and  Hoboken 
—  the  chills  and  consumptions  in  the  West,  or  of  yellow  fever  in  New 
Orleans,  since  experience  has  taught  every  sensible  man  that  prudence 
and  temperance  alone  can  guard  him  against  disease  ;  nevertheless  it 
is  but  right  that  the  emigrant  should  carefully  study  the  salubrity  of 
the  region  where  he  proposes  to  open  his  new  home.  But  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  prudence  and  cowardice  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  be  defined.  We  know  but  very  few  regions  in  our  Southern  States  , 
where  it  is  absolutely  unsafe  to  dwell ;  and  many  localities  that  were 
so  twenty  years  ago,  have  been  made  perfectly  salubrious  through 
settlement  and  the  liming  of  land. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  some  of  our  own  people,  living  in 
unhealthy  sections  no  doubt,  or  having  through  their  own  imprudence 
suffered  from  climatic  disorders,  have  maintained  that  white  people 
cannot  labor  in  our  climate.  To  them  we  present  the  following 
additional  authorities  : —  Mr.  Froebel,  an  important,  because  a  foreign 
authority,  met  "  on  the  Belize  river,  in  Louisiana,  a  country  which  has 
about  the  same  reputation  as  the  coast  of  Guinea,"  long  before  the 
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war,  "  a  German  gardener,  Mr.  Rohr,  who  himself  raised  all  the  vege- 
tables he  sold.  Both  man  and  wife  were  in  perfect  health,  and  praised 
the  climate  of  their  region  as  throughout  healthful  and  favorable." 
Mr.  Bissinger,  another  foreign  authority,  says :  "  The  idea  so  long 
prevalent  that  the  climate" — of  our  Southern  States — "is  dangerous 
for  Europeans,  and  even  North  Americans,  and  that  they  could  not 
endure  the  labors  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  Southern  staples, 
has  been  completely  refuted  through  the  presence  of  the  Northern 
armies  for  four  years  in  the  States  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  coast, 
and  through  the  marches  and  fatigues  which  they  bore  perfectly  well 
even  during  the  hottest  season."* 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  geo- 
grapher and  geologist.  Dr.  Guyot,  a  Swiss ;  and  to  that  of  Mr. 
Kapp,  a  German.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  said  the  first  settlers 
of  Georgia.  These  were  German-Tyrolese  and  Highlander-Scotch- 
men. They  petitioned  General  Oglethorpe  in  1738  not  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  slaves  from  the  neighboring  colony  of  South 
Carolina,  which  measure  it  appears  was  strongly  advocated  by  the 
more  numerous  but  less  energetic  English  settlers,  and  finally  carried 
by  them  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Scotch  and  Tyrolese.  "  Thouo-h 
it  is  here,"  they  go  on  to  say,  "a  hotter  climate  than  our  native 
country,  yet  it  is  not  so  extremely  hot  as  we  were  told  on  our  first 
arrival.  Since  we  are  used  to  the  country  we  find  it  tolerable,  and 
for  working  people  very  convenient  —  setting  themselves  to  work  early 
in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  three  till 
sunset.  Having  business  at  home,  we  do  it  at  our  houses  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  till  the  greatest  heat  is  over.  People  in  Germany 
are  hindered  by  frost  and  snow  in  the  winter  from  doing  any  work  in 
the  fields  and  vineyards,  but  we  have  the  preference  to  do  the  most 
and  heaviest  work  at  such  a  time,  preparing  the  ground  sufficiently 
for  planting  in  the  spring.  At  first,  when  the  ground  has  to  be 
cleared  of  trees,  brushes  and  roots,  and  fenced  in  carefully,  we  under- 
go some  hard  labor ;  but  it  becomes  easier  and  more  pleasing  when 
the  hardest  trials  are  over  and  our  plantations  are  better  regulated."  f 
_  Rev.  Mr.  Franz  Hanser,  a  venerable  Bavarian  clergyman  who 
visited  this  country  in  1868,  wrote  thus  after  his  return  to  his  moun- 
tain home  to  us  :  "As  well  known,  the  summer  of  1868  was  remarkable 
through  its  extraordinary  heat.  Native-born  Americans  assured  me 
that  a  like  heat  had  not  been  for  twenty-five  years.  From  the  25th, 
August,  when  the  heat  was  somewhat  less,  the  thermometer  showed- 
95  deg.  Fahrenheit,  which  is  28  deg.  Reaumur,  yet  I  was  in  the  best 
health.  My  daily  morning-walks  around  the  city  of  Richmond  and 
its  charming  environs  —  it  lies  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  upon 
hills  —  did  not  in  the  least  weary  me,  although  accustomed  as  I  am  to. 
a  colder  climate  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  In  one  of  the  valleys  of  Central 
Virginia  I  looked  into  a  glorious  country,  and  in  imagination  I 
pictured  to  myself  a  little  village  lying  beneath  me  inhabited  by 
German  colonists,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  a  little  church  ia  GermaBi 
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style  and  —  myself  the  pastor.  Were  I  thirty  years  younger  I  should 
certainly  carry  out  my  vision  in  this  quiet  valley."* 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  says :  "As  a  result 
of  the  doubt  relative  to  the  action  of  the  negro,  the  white  man  has 
undertaken  the  solution  of  the  labor  question,  and  is  successfully 
producing  cotton  both  by  co-operative  and  individual  enterprise, 
proving  to  the  world  that  the  Caucasian  can  labor  without  detriment 
to  health  under  a  Southern  sun,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  univer- 
sal industry  and  general  thrift.  There  is  unexampled  activity  through- 
out this  new  section  in  search  of  new  branches  of  production,  and  the 
fostering  care  of  Government  will  be  rewarded  by  there  turn  of  pros- 
perity to  a  great  section,  and  in  a  development  that  will  enrich  the 
country  and  astonish  the  world."  f  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  W, 
Stokes,  the  Commissioner,  for  these  patriotic  sentiments,  even  if  they 
have  been  so  little  heeded  by  the  Government.  General  Hampton,  in 
the  address  already  alluded  to,  details  the  eminent  success  of  German 
families  in  Louisiana  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Denegre,  and  adds  : 
"  One  practical,  successful  experiment  of  this  sort  is  worth  volumes  of 
theory.  This  proves  that  the  white  man  can  labor  in  low  latitudes, 
under  our  Southern  sun,  for  here  we  have  the  established'  fact  that 
two  small  German  families,  new  to  our  climate,  ignorant  of  our  lan- 
guage, unacquainted  with  the  culture  of  cotton,  have  enjoyed  good 
health  in  the  low  lands  of  Louisiana,  have  lived  comfortably,  and 
made  beyond  all  their  expenses  the  handsome  sum,  in  one  year,  of 
$2127.20."$  The  importance  of  this  subject  leads  us  to  mention 
a  last  fact  and  testimonial  of  three  eminent  planters  of  South 
Georgia,  a  region  which  is  by  our  own  people  even  considered 
insalubrious.  It  is  said  in  a  memorial  from  the  Cotton  Planters' 
Convention  which  met  in  Macon,  Sept.  6,  1866,  and  signed  by  John 
S.  Thomas,  Charles  Irwin,  and  Benj.  C.  Yancey:  "The  salubrity  of 
the  climate  of  Georgia  is  better  than  the  North-western  States.  Even 
in  the  lower  country  proper,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow <belt  back 
from  the  sea-coast,  the  autumnal  diseases — chills  and  fever,  yielding 
readily  to  quinine,  or,  what  is  equally  curative,  the  tea  of  the  magnolia 
leaf  which  grows  abundantly  as  an  evergreen  on  the  branches  —  are 
not  usually  fatal,  and  far  less  disastrous  to  life  than  the  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers  and  consumptions  of  the  North-western  States.  Much 
of  South-western  Georgia,  composed  mostly  of  pine  land,  is  erroneously 
supposed  even  by  up-country  men  of  the  State  to  be  unhealthy.  Two 
of  your  memorialists,  owning  plantations  there  for  several  years,  could 
safely  challenge  comparison  as  to  health  with  any  portion  of  the  State 
universally  admitted  to  be  healthy."  § 

Closely  united  to  the  foregoing  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  some 
of  our  people  that  the  North-western  States  will  always  be  in  the  way 
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to  any  considerable  immigration  South.     It  is  a  very  fruitful  subject, 
but  we  will  condense  as  much  as  we  can. 

There  is  no  doubt,  and  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Western  States 
abundantly  testify  to  it,  that  those  States  have  offered  and  do  now  present 
remarkable  inducements  to  the  foreign  immigrant.  Yet  another,  and 
we  are  convinced  the  mightier  competitor  of  the  two  in  the  end,  has 
arisen  in  the  Southern  and  South-western  States.  We  were  first  led 
to  bestow  particular  attention  upon  the  extent  of  suitable  farm-land 
unoccupied  in  this  country,  by  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
some  three  years  since,  in  which  the  to  us  somewhat  startling  assertion 
was  made  that  "  out  West "  lands  and  homesteads  fit  for  settlement 
with  a  prospect  for  success  were  by  no  means  as  plentiful  as  generally 
supposed  throughout  the  ct)untry.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
carefully  collect  some  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  from  the  most 
significant,  that  is  Northern  governmental  sources.  In  an  article, 
"  The  Public  Domain,"  *  we  read  :  "  It  is  doubtless  true  that  fields  as 
rich  and  inviting  as  any  the  Government  has  disposed  of  still  await 
the  settler,  literally  without  price  ; "  yet,  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  demand 
for  the  public  lands  will  within  a  fnv  years  absorb  the  jfiost  desirable 
for  agricultural  and  herding  purposes.  The  time  to  secure  the  best  latids 
is  obviously  now.'''' 

In  Missouri — we  quote  the  language  of  the  report — "clim.ate,  soil, 
and  great  mineral  wealth  holding  out  the  highest  inducements,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  choice  and  most  desirable  of  public  lands  have 
bee?i  taken  up.  Nevertheless,  large  tracts  of  very  good  farming  land 
may  yet  be  found." 

In  JVisconsin,  it  appears,  "the  principal  part  of  the  unsold  Govern- 
ment lands  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State;"  lands 
which  are  only  valuable  on  account  of  their  timber  —  if  that  can  be 
made  available  for  years  to  come  —  lying  in  a  cold,  dre^r  climate,  with 
winters  of  Russian  severity.  "A  large  portion  of  the  soil  in  the 
region  of  the  unsold  lands  is  not  generally  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  being  wet  and  marshy,  or  a  dr^'^  drift-sand." 

Jlfichigan,  as  well  known,  consists  of  two  peninsulas  of  the  greatest 
difterences  in  almost  every  respect.  "The  Southern  peninsula  is  re- 
markable for  its  fertility."  It  is  the  settled  portion  of  the  State. 
"  The  Northern  peninsula  presents  a  rugged  surface  ;  the  climate  is 
rigorous,  and  the  soil  for  the  most  part  not  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  agriculture."  And  in  this  peninsula,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  unsold 
Government  land  is  found. 

In  Minnesota,  one  district,  "  16,000  square  miles,  is  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  growth,  for  which,"  and  not  for  farming  land,  "it  is 
chiefly  valuable."  Red  River  Valley,  "covering  an  area  of  iS,ooo 
square  miles,"  has  "  rich,  alluvial  soil;"  but  is  "  sparsely  timbered, 
and  has  few  lakes  and  streams."  Neither  district  would  then  be  a 
country  where  the  emigrant  will  find  all  of  even  the  iiecessary  elements 
of  a  successful  settlement  united.  Here  the  winters  also  "  are  some- 
what severe." 

As  regards  loiva,  "'it  is  believed  that  in  no  other  State  are  lands 
being  taken  up  more  rapidly  ;  "  also  Kansas  "  is  filling  up  with  great 
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rapidity."  In  Nebraska  appears  to  be  a  greater  diversity  of  soil  than 
either  in  Iowa  or  Kansas,  where  it  is  generally  fertile  ;  we  find  it 
"from  the  best  alluvial  to  the  gravelly  ridges  and  barren  sand-hills. 
Timber  is  somewhat  scarce  in  localities  "  ;  settlers  are  rapidly  taking 
up  here  too  the  most  fertile  sections. 

We  consider  these  three  last-named  States,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska,  as  the  only  serious  competitors  with  the  South  in  the 
future  for  European  immigration,  as  far  as  accessible  unoccupied 
fertile  lands  are  concerned  ;  they  represent  the  limits  of  a  remunera- 
tive settlement  West,  while  they  cannot  in  any  respect  vie  with  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  in  the  remunerative  value  and  diversity 
of  their  products,  in  climate,  facility  of  access  and  of  markets,  and 
the  present  state  of  civilisation. 

But  there  are  the  Territories  and  other  Western  States,  it  will  be 
rejoined.  The  distance  and  expense  to  reach  them  will  for  many 
years  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  great  bulk  of  immi- 
gration. Already  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  the  man  with  less  than 
two  thousand  dollars  in  hand  to  found  himself  a  home  in  the  States 
of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
and  to  await  the  time  of  the  returns  of  his  labor.  In  the  States  that 
can  no  longer  be  considered  States  for  a  successful  immigration, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  it  is  so  absolutely.  That  amount  of 
money  at  least  is  required  to  become  a  landholder,  and  persons  with 
that  amount  can  be  counted. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  Territories  other  serious 
obstacles  besides  distance  intervene :  dryness,  barrenness,  lack  of 
wood  here,  lack  of  water  there  ;  and  in  all  of  them  a  farmer's  produce 
commands  no  paying  value.  Thus,  in  Colorado,  "  the  lands  susceptible 
of  irrigation  produce  wheat  finely ; "  those  not  susceptible  of  irrigation 
produce  —  nothing ;  and  they  are  five-sixths  of  the  territory,  for 
"the  valleys  or  distinctly  agricultural  regions  embrace* 30,000,000 
acres,  only  one-sixth  of  which  admits  of  cultivation.  Timber  is 
scanty  on  the  plains."  Dacota  is  better  watered,  but  we  read  nothing 
of  timber,  a  lack  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  in 
those  regions  ;  grain  having  often  to  be  used  for  fuel.  In  New  Mexico, 
"  lands  for  cultivation  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  valleys  of  streams." 
Arizona  "and  its  general  surface  are  not  dissimilar  in  general  charac- 
teristics to  New  Mexico."  California  and  Oregon  present  far  more 
inviting  aspects.  Washington  lerritory  "is  divided  into  two  sections 
by  the  Cascade  Mountains."  Eastern  Washington  has  a  region  of 
"40,000  square  miles  where  agriculture  cannot  be  followed  with  suc- 
cess." Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyotning,  and  Utah,  all  have  barren 
wastes  which  can  only  be  brought  into  cultivation  by  irrigation,  and 
in  all  of  them  timber  is  of  exceeding  scarcity.  They  can  never 
present  an  inviting  field  to  immigration. 

In  an  interesting  account  of  a  trip  to  San  Francisco,  in  1869, 
Senator  Carl  Schurz  made  some  allusions  to  the  exceeding  loneliness 
and  sterility  of  these  regions,  which  we  translate.  It  appears  that 
already  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha",  he  was  struck  by  it. 
Near  Vermont,  fifty  miles  west  of  Omaha,  "  settlements  gradually 
become  scarcer  and  more  primitive ;  long  stretches  of  wild  prairie 
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only  here  and  there  broken  by  scattered  cornfields  ;  the  wavy  lines  of 
the  prairie  run  out  into  a  dead  level.  At  last  agriculture  totally 
ceases  ;  the  landscape  bears  the  imprint  of  a  barren  solitude  ;  the 
grass  becomes  thinner  and  the  appearance  of  a  tree  scarcer."  Thus 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  the  traveller  journeys  onward  toward 
the  West,  and  "  the  rising  morn  shows  us  the  same  scenery,  a  view  of 
■  which  night  had  veiled  ;  the  same  barren  plain,  broken  only  by  rocky 
banks  ;  the  same  thin  vegetation,  enlivened  occasionally  by  villages  of 
prairie-dogs."  The  train  enters  Wyoming  Territory  and  passes  the 
town  of  Cheyenne,  which  lies  "  like  lost  upon  the  endless,  lonely,  and 
barren  plain,  sufficiently  disconsolate.  I  was  told  that  isolated 
attempts  to  raise  vegetables  and  wheat  had  succeeded  very  well.  Yet 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  soil  is  fit  for  agriculture  ;  it  is  too  thin  and 
light,  so  that  uncultivated,  but  a  scanty  growth  of  short  grass  is  pro- 
duced." Then  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Fort  Laramie. 
Here  "in  the  plain  of  Laramie,  attempts  at  agriculture  had  met  with 
a  success  similar  to  that  at  Cheyenne."  Here  already  the  pasture 
lands  contain  much  alkali,  which  further  on  increases  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  soil  totally  barren.  Near  Bitter  Creek  the 
traveller  felt  "  that  he  did  not  enter  a  wilderness,  but  a  desert."  After 
reaching  the  western  edge  of  Laramie  plains  "  the  grass  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct ;  the  view  of  this  barren  solitude  causes  a  feeling  of  depression," 
which  the  traveller  loses  only  after  reaching  1000  miles  from  Omaha 
the  first  Mormon  settlement.  After  passing  Promontory  City,  "we 
now  reached  the  landscape  which  is  marked  on  the  maps  as  '  the  great 
American  Desert.'  We  believed  that  we  had  seen  deserts  before 
deserving  such  a  name,  but  here  we  were  soon  convinced  that  we 
had  honored  them  too  much  by  calling  them  deserts.  A  more 
desolate  view  than  we  now  beheld  cannot  be  imagined.  Let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  a  level  plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  covered 
with  a  white  crust  of  alkali  like  a  snow-field.  And  thus  hour  after 
hour  passed  without  a  break  in  tltis  monotony."* 

This,  then,  is  no  doubt  a  faithful  picture  of  our  boasted  "  Far 
West,"  embracing  immense  regions  forever  a  bar  to  immigration.  In 
fact,  the  most  desirable  land  is  already  taken  up,  not  by  actual  settlers,  but 
by  land  and  railroad  companies  and  speculators,  who  sell  to  the  ifufnigrant 
at  greatly  advanced  rates.  That  this  is  so  we  know  from  the  experience 
of  foreign  immigrants,  who  returned  to  Europe  because  they  did  not 
find  what  they  expected ;  and  land  in  the  vicinity  of  civilisation  at 
most  exorbitant  rates  only.  We  have  gathered  important  facts  in 
this  respect  from  a  special  report  by  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Statistics  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.f  They  are 
scattered  throughout  the  book,  but  may  be  verified  under  the  heads 
of  the  several  States. 

In  Pefinsylvania  improved  lands  cost  $150  to  $1000  per  acre;  the 
rental  is  from  $600  to  $2000  for  small  farms,  from  $8  to  $13  per  acre 
per  annum.  The  land  v/hich  is  left  is  mountain-land  ;  "  no  special 
advantages,  no  land  unoccupied  —  a  great  deal  of  mountain  land  of 

*  Reisenoizen  vom  Mississippi  zum  Stillen  Oceatt.  Von  Carl  Scliurz.  Deutsche  A  uswanderer- 
Zeitung,   Bremen,   Nos.  43,   44,   and  51.     1869. 

\  Special  Report  on  Immigration,  pp.  xxxviii  and  231.  By  Edward  Young,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington.     1871.  a 
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inferior  quality  —  land  poor  —  medium  —  thin  and  cold  —  light, 
thin  and  rather  poor  —  poor  and  strong" — are  some  of  the  reports 
of  agents  on  wild  Pennsylvania  lands. 

In  Maryland  the.  price  of  small  improved  farms  is  "$15  to  $20,  $5 
to  $40,  $30  to  $70,  $90  to  $110;  unimproved  farms  are  sold  from 
Sio  to  $15  ;  coal  lands  are  worth  $400  to  $1000;  much  of  the  soil 
is  very  strong  and  fertile,  a  dark  loam  easily  improved ;  300  acres^ 
rent  for  $1000  to  $1200  ;"  the  mountain  land  is  generally  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  Ohio  there  is  "  neither  much  for  sale  or  rent ;  small  improved 
farms  cost  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre  —  land  nearly  all  occupied  — 
no  particular  advantages  for  immigration  —  no  demand  for  common 
laborers  —  but  little  good  land  unoccupied  —  no  land  —  land  all  taken 
up  —  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  State  is  occupied." 

In  Illinois  "small  farms  cost  from  $100  to  $160  per  acre;  very 
few  below  $30  ;  unimproved  land  sells  for  $20,  $25  and  $30,  nearly  all 
is  good  land  ;  there  is  no  Government  land  ;  almost  all  unimproved 
land  is  controlled  by  speculators." 

In  Michigan  improved  lands  are  worth  already  from  "  $30,  $40, 
$60,  even  to  $100;  unimproved  lands  have  in  some  cases  reached 
already  a  value  of  $60  and  even  $75  ;  there  is  little  land  below  $10  ; 
the  general  rate  is  from  $15  to  $25."  There  is  much  poor  and  sandy 
land  reported.  It  is  considered  "  a  great  inducement  for  small 
farmers"  to  purchase  unimproved  land  at  $12. 

In  Wisconsin  "improved  farms  are  worth  from  $50  to  $100  ;  there 
is  little  below  $25;  unimproved  lands  are  reported  as  high  as  $40; 
very  little  below  $10;"  Government  land  was  reported  but  from  a 
few  counties;  "woodland  worth  from  $40  to  $100." 

In  Iowa  there  are  few  "small  improved  farms  at  $15,  but  already 
as  high  as  $75  ;  there  is  little  below  $10  for  unimproved  land;  it  is 
held  mostly  at  $15  to  $20;  there  is  no  poor  soil  reported  in  any 
instance  ;  demand  for  labor  limited  ;  no  special  dema'nds ;  skilled 
labor  without  capital  is  useless  ;  good  lands  held  by  speculators  and 
non-residents  "  are  some  of  the  reports. 

Kafisas  presents  all  prices  from  "$io  to  $100  for  improved  farms  ; 
unimproved  are  generally  low,  but  have  reached  $30  in  some  cases  ; 
distances  to  market-towns  were  from  12,  20,  to  60  miles  even  ;  in 
some  counties  there  is  all  the  land  entered  ;  in  others  there  is  still  a 
large  amount  of  good  Government  land." 

In  Nebraska  "'there  was  no  permanent  settlement  in  1849  ;  in  1867 
a  State;  it  had  122,994  population  in  1870;  at  the  close  of  1871 
200,000.  Improved  lands  are  already  worth  from  $12.50  to  $30; 
unimproved  timber-land  brings  from  $10  to  $50  ;  Government  land 
brings  $2.50;  at  second  hand  $5  to  $10."  On  page  103  of  this 
valuable  report  it  is  emphatically  said  :  ^^  Nebraska  presents  the  lasf 
chance  to  obtain  free  homes.  IVest  of  Nebraska  begin  the  jnountains  ;  east 
of  it  the  lands  are  principally  occupied.  Nnv  lands  are  cheap,  but  the 
■brice  will  constantly  increase  in  the  future,  and  not  many  years  will  elapse 
ere  free  lands  for  the  landless  7vill  become  only  a  record  of  history." 

And  when  that  day  comes,  our  admonition  made  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  will  begin  to  be  realised,  if  we  do  not  now  open  our 
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splendid  inducements  to  immigration,  to  make  of  it  our  supporters, 
friends,  countrymen,  and  equals.  Men  of  the  South,  the  dangers  are 
nigher  and  more  relentlessly  and  rapidly  marching  onward  than  you 
suppose  !     The  advice  of  Mr.  D.  can  but  ruin  your  children. 

We  have  presented  these  facts  to  show  the  over-estimation  which 
shrinks  from  competition  with  the  West.  We  might  now  present,  as 
a  comparison,  what  we  can  offer ;  and  a  cursory  glance  over  the 
reports  from  the  South,  from  pp.  112  to  174,  shows  us  the  wealth  in 
homes  which  we  present  to  the  homeless  of  Europe.  To  it  we  refer 
our  readers.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from  at  all  touching  the  wealth  of 
the  South ;  upon  the  multiplicity  of  products,  the  ease  of  access  to 
any  one  of  our  States ;  the  greatly  enhanced  cost  of  transportation 
to  the  far  West,  as  compared  with  reaching  our  States,  which  is  as 
ten  to  one ;  the  greater  comfort  of  travel ;  the  greater  purity  of 
morals  \  the  entire  safety  which  protects  the  immigrant ;  a  volume 
might  be  written  on  our  climate,  particularly  on  that  magnificent  region 
known  as  the  Appalachian  range,  which,  running  parallel  with  our 
sea-coast,  rears  its  lofty  crests  six  thousand  feet  in  the  skies,  clad 
with  earth's  most  luxurious  verdure,  sprung  from  richest  soil,  gradually 
sloping  down  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  offering  homes  to  fifty  millions  of 
freemen.  Here,  where  products,  soil,  climate,  forest  and  mine,  river 
and  coast-lines  of  thousands  of  miles,  all  unite  to  make  life  prosperous 
and  happy ;  in  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  which  reach  out  their 
hand  to  the  most  civilised  nations  of  Europe  —  here,  and  nowhere  else 
on  this  continent,  will  once  be  held  the  balance  of  power.  It  is  now 
in  the  reach  of  the  Southern  people  to  secure  it  for  themselves  and 
their  own  descendants,  or  be  gradually  driven  into  the  sea  by  the 
waves  nf  an  inimical  immigration,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
CANNOT  BE  STOPPED.  But  wc  must  forcgo  to  touch  upon  these  topics, 
•and  close  the  considerations  of  this  chapter  by  a  few  authorities. 

Mr.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Stokes  says  in  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States:*  "These  Southern  States  possess 
decided  natural  advantages  over  the  Northern  and  Western  sections 
in  their  ability  to  produce  every  article  which  may  be  grown  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  with  the  almost  exclusive  advantage  of  producing 
cotton,  hemp,  rice,  sugar,  and  other  products  of  the  lower  temperate 
zone.  With  longer  shore-lines  than  any  other  section  in  the  continent, 
facilities  are  furnished  for  coastwise  and  inland  navigation  to  the  whole 
tide-water  area,  which  is  endowed  with  a  climate  peculiarly  adapted  to 
market-gardening,  with  forests  abounding  in  the  most  valuable  timber, 
and  waters  teeming  with  edible  fish  and  Crustacea.  Florida  is  des- 
tined to  be  a  winter-garden,  yielding  market  supplies  to  Northern 
cities  without  a  risk  of  competition,  and  oranges,  figs  and  olives,  and 
other  fruits  of  sub-tropical  climes.  Between  tide-water  and  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  is  a  region  producing  wheat  of  a  better  quality 
than  that  of  any  section  north  of  it,  the  entire  range  of  farm  products 
in  great  profusion,  and  such  fruits  as  apples,  cherries  and  grapes  with 
certainty  and  success.  The  mountain  region,  almost  unappropriated 
and  unknown,  at  an  elevation  varying  from  1500  to  6000  feet,  is  the 
great  grazing  section  of  North  America,  suflScient  to  furnish  abundant 

*  Report  of  1S67,  p.  10. 
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pasturage  through  the  year  to  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
mountain  slopes  are  generally  free  from  surface  rocks,  covered  with 
forest  growths  interspersed  with  grassy  glades,  and  fertile  to  their 
summits.  In  bodies  of  thousands  of  acres  these  pastoral  areas  await 
the  advent  of  the  dairyman,  the  wool-grower  and  the  herdsman  at 
prices  not  exceeding  those  of  the  public  lands  of  the  distant  West ; 
and  even  on  the  eastern  aspect  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  proximity  to 
railroads  and  near  to  great  markets,  whole  counties  together  have 
little  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  their  territory  in  a  state  of  nominal 
improvement.  There  are  grounds  for  assuming  also  that  this  must 
ultimately  become  the  great  wine-producing  section  of  the  country." 
From  the  same  report  we  gather  that  the  South  comprises  yet  300 
millions  of  acres  not  taken  up  in  farms ;  200  millions  of  acres  not 
improved,  but  united  with  improved  farms  ;  and  but  75  millions  of 
nominally  improved  lands,  which  is  but  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ; 
and  not  one-half  of  this  is  now  in  actual  cultivation,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  many  planters  and  farmers,  the  decrease  in  numbers  and 
efficiency  of  labor,  and  the  stand-still  of  the  people.     It  is  safe  to  say 

THAT   BUT    FIVE   PER   CENT.   OF   THE  WHOLE  AREA    OF   THE   SOUTH    IS    IN 
ACTUAL  CULTIVATION  ! 

In  the  article  already  cited,  "The  Public  Domain,"  it  is  shown  that 
there  are  nearly  fifty  million  acres  of  public  lands  —  Government  — 
in  five  Southern  States,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi,  and  "  very  desirable  tracts  maybe  obtained  in  sections 
not  remote."  In  reference  to  the  South  at  large  it  is  said  :  "What 
the  iron  rail  has  done  for  the  plains  and  prairies  and  outlying  regions 
of  the  West  and  further  North,  it  may  confidently  be  expected  to  do 
for  the  South,  with  its  wealth  of  soil,  salubrious  climate,  inviting- 
natural  scenery,  and  affluent  products.  The  era  of  substantial  progress 
for  the  South  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the 
termination  of  the  war,  which,  obliterating  the  systems  of  compulsory 
labor,  and  the  monopoly  of  production  by  great  landed  proprietors, 
opened  up  the  avenues  of  competition  to  all  classes  of  citizens.  The 
division  of  lands  into  smaller  tracts  has  promoted  a  more  systematic 
and  thorough  and  consequently  more  profitable  mode  of  farming  and 
planting.  Evidences  of  a  highly  remunerative  production  must  attract 
that  immigration  which  is  the  invigorating  life  of  States.  The 
characteristics  of  soil,  climate,  and  productions  of  the  homestead 
land  States  South,  are  nearly  similar.  They  each  possess  remarkable 
agricultural  and  economic  advantages.  The  soil,  fertile  and  varied, 
produces  the  principal  cereals  and  a  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  in 
addition  to  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice.  Numerous  streams, 
lakes,  and  bayous  afford  easy  means  of  intercommunication.  Timber 
of  a  superior  kind  for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel  is  abundant. 
The  great  success  which  has  attended  experiments  in  the  growing  of 
mulberry  trees  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  augurs  the  introduction 
into  those  States  of  that  important  branch  of  industry." 

Col.  F.  S. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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MY  charming  friend,  what  words  this  April  morning 
Shall  fill  this  idle  sheet  from  me  to  you  ?— 
From  me,  half  weary  of  the  soft  adorning 
Of  gilded  nothings  more  than  half  untrue  ; 
Whose  life  seems  now  at  best  an  idle  scorning 
Of  the  dim  phantoms  other  men  pursue  ; 
Too  proud  to  follow,  yet  too  weak  to  lead 
The  shallow  votaries  of  a  barren  creed. 

What  boots  it  that  my  eyes  are  somewhat  clearer 
Than  suits  the  hollow  fashion  of   the  time ; 
That  I  have  looked  at  life  a  trifle  nearer 
Than  dreamers  who  imagine  it  sublime  ; 
Have  found  experience  but  a  bitter  sneer 
At  old  delusions,  and  the  eternal  chime 
Of  harmonies  the  poets  rave  about, 
The  empty  chorus  of  a  tinselled  rout? 

Ay,  ay,  what  matters  it  ?     The  rout  goes  on  ; 

The  world  is  mightier  than  its  mightiest  child  ; 

The  wisest  singer  of  the  wise  ones  gone, 

Ere  the  song  ceased,  has  sometimes  paused  and  smiled 

Into  the  Siren's  face  ;   the  wisest  one 

To  come  will  doubtless  somewhere  be  beguiled: 

And  why  should  I  be  slower  than  my  peers 

To  reap  the  harvest  of  the  garnered  years  ? 

But  I  am  tired  of  this  empty  seeming. 
This  painted  show,  this  mask  within  a  mask. 
Where  faith  and  friendship  are  but  idle  dreaming, 
Truth  l)ut  a  shade,  and  love  a  Aveary  task. 
The  brightest  eyes  than  on  my  path  are  gleaming 
Are  but  false  lights,  from  which  'twere  vain  to  ask 
One  honest  beam  to  cheer  the  doubtful  way 
And  trick  the  darkness  with  a  hint  of  day. 

Nothing  is  true  !    not  even  you,  I  doubt  me  ! 
(You  only  show  me  half  your  hand,  you  know). 
Now  don't  get  angry,  dear,  and  scorn  and  flout  me, 
As  I  have  known  you  do  not  long  ago. 
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Perhaps  there's  something  infidel  about  me 
Opposed  to  trust  in  anything  below ; 
And  then  you  must  admit  you  have  a  tendency 
To  coquetry  — which  weakens  your  ascendency. 

For,  not  to  get  absurdly  sentimental 

And  rave  about  your  form,  your  eyes,  your  hair. 

And  all  the  other  beauties  incidental 

To  that   "  get-up  "   at  which  I  mutely  stare, 

And  wonder  weakly  whether  Venus  bent  all 

The  immortal  energies  of  sun  and  air 

To  tint  those  lips  and  wash  that  cheek  with  dew, 

And  whether  now,  having  seen,  she  envies  you. 

Not  (as  I  said  just  now)  —  not  to  expatiate 
On  charms  like  thes;e,  pray  tell  me  only  how 
You  can  expect  in  reason  to  ingratiate 
Yourself  with  every  lover  whose  soft  vow 
Is  breathed  in  turn  into  your  ear,  insatiate 
Of  such  sweet  incense  as  indeed  I  trow 
Is  the  soft  heart  of  yon  still  brooding  dove 
Of  the  sad  passion  of  her  gray  mate's  love  ? 

Surely,  you  cannot  have  us  all  !     Humanity 

Is  very  human  in  its  traits,  you  know; 

And  men  are  not  without  their  share  of  vanity 

(At  least  you  women  always  tell  us  so) : 

We  do  not  like  some  dandified  inanity 

To  share  the  smiles  you  only  should  bestow 

On  one.     (Pray,  don't  you  think  the  number  ample'? 

And  then  we  set  you  such  a  good  example  !) 

Take  me,  for  instance :    I  am  true  as  men  go, 

And  in  this  little  conflict  that  I  wage 

(Little,  but  great  as  Jena  or  Marengo 

To  me  who  stake  my  all  upon  the  gage), 

With  your  wiles  who  seduce  me  first  and  then  go 

Through  the  same  play  upon  some  other  stage, 

I  must  confess  it  does  provoke  me  slightly 

To  see  my  rivals  treated  so  politely. 

Zounds,  Madam  !    (I  am  quoting  here  Sir  Peter 
Teazle, —  I  hate  to  separate  the  names. 
But  then  the  truth  is  this  confounded  metre 
Gets  in  my  way  most  terribly,  and  shames 
My  weak  attempts  to  make  my  verses  neater 
And  give  to  rhyme  and  reason  each  its  claims  — 
The  gentleman  whose  wife  gave  such  a  handle 
To  envious  gossip  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal "). 
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Zounds,  Madam!   do  you  think  that  I'm  a  fellow 
Thus  to  be  fooled  by  honeyed  words  alone  ? 
I  tell  you  I'm  as  jealous  as  Othello, 
'  Brook  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the  throne  " ; 
And  if  I  do  not  stamp  and  rage  and  bellow 
Quite  like  his  Moor-ship,  none  the  less  am  prone 
To  cherish  sometimes  when  I'm  quite  alone  a 
Trifling  suspicion  of  my  Desdemona. 

You  see,  my  dear,  this  thing  we  call    "  Society  '■ 
Is  just  a  little  destitute  of  heart ; 
Anything  else  (consistent  with  propriety. 
Of  course,  I  mean)  which  the  most  perfect  art 
Can  furnish,  you  can  have,  from  lawn  to  piety, 
To  crape  and  coquetry  —  and  either  part, 
Martha's  or  Mary's,  played  with  proper  passion 
By  angels  in  white  tnlle  flounced  in  the  fashion. 

But  should  one  ever  chance  to  wish  for  passion 
That  is  not  feigning,  troth  that  does  mean  truth  ; 
Should  one  be  so  absurdly  out  of  fashion 
As  to  ask  constancy,  or  faith  forsooth, 
From  any  fair,  soft,  indolent  Circassian 
Smiling  behind  her  fan, —  know,  foolish  youth, 
That  in  the  world's  great  garden  of  Unreason 
Such  plants  alone  are  ahvays  out  of  season. 

Ah  well,  I  know  all  this,  and  do  not  therefore 
Expect  that  you  should  differ  from  the  rest ; 
I  only  speak  of  it  to  show  30U  wherefore 
Each  day  grows  wearier  still  the  bootless  quest. 
And  how  the  few  rare  things  I  really  cared  for 
I  almost  dread  to  bring  to  the  hard  test 
Of  truth,  lest  even  then  a  rigid  scrutiny 
Should  stir  my  higher  nature  into  mutiny. 

Perhaps  3rou'll  ask:  "Why  then  this  careful  arming 

If  after  all  you  shun  the  fight  at  last  ? " 

I  cannot  tell.     You  see,  you're  very  charming, 

And  might  revive  the  glamour  of  the  past 

In  spite  of  all  my  wisdom  ;  'tis  alarming 

To  risk  too  much:  and  so  —  the  die  is  cast, 

And  I  vvill  not  be  wiser  than  my  betters. 

But,  like  them,  bow  my  head  and  hug  my  fetters. 
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I  WROTE  you,  dear,  the  other  day  a  letter  — 

Bitter  perhaps,  and  somewhat,  too,  unjust. 

There's  an  old  saw  that  second  thoughts  are  better. 

And  though  'tis  true  one  cannot  always  trust 

The  maxim,  yet  I  own  myself  your  debtor 

At  least  in  this  particular,  and  must 

Make  due  amends  for  all  in  this  epistle, 

And  give  the  rose  where  first  I  gave  the  thistle. 

Verily,  verily,  a  strange  fate  is  ours 
In  this  strange  human  nature  pent  and  bound, 
From  birth  to  death  the  sport  of  unseen  powers. 
And  with  alternate  fortune  scourged  and  crowned  ; 
Each  soul  a  garden  where  immortal  flowers 
Bloom  for  eternity  the  whole  year  round  : 
And  yet  our  joy  and  grief  beyond  all  question 
Too  frequently  mere  matters  of  digestion. 

Just  see:  one  man  is  dull  and  one  is  clever; 

In  the  bright  eyes  of  one  fair  laughing  maid 

A  sweet  attraction  seems  to  linger  ever, 

A  brightness  never  into  gloom  betrayed  ; 

Another  dwells  beside  Time's  hurrying  river 

Unseen,  unknown,  a  violet  in  the  shade  : 

And  after  all,  each  difference  is  the  issue 

Of  variations  in  the  nervous  tissue. 

t 

All  this  is  but  a  prelude  to  confessing 
That  my  bad-tempered  scrawl  the  other  day 
Had  after  all,  as  you've  no  doubt  been  guessing, 
A  most  dyspeptic  cause  ;  (I  hear  you  say, 
'•The  malady  must  really  be  distressing 
That  makes  one  write  in  such  an  awful  way ! ") 
And  now  permit  me  after  all  this  babble 
To  tender  here  my  amende  honorable. 

You  are  not  all  those  horrid  things  !     I  know  it 

By  all  that  thrills  and  pulses  in  the  air. 

By  the  glad  music  of  yon  feathered  poet 

That  sings  his  soul  out  on  the  lime-tree  near 

My  window  :   Nature  has  conspired  to  show  it 

With  all  her  gorgeous  wealth  of  April  cheer. 

By  all  that  lives,  breathes,  moves  above,  around  you. 

You  are,  you  viust  be,  all  my  fancy  crowned  you. 
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Ah,  question  not,  my  heart,  your  purest  vision ! 

Ah,  doubt  not,  tired  eyes,  your  truest  light ! 

Turn  not  away  from  hopes  serene,  Elysian, 

To  the  cold  gloom  of  your  own  sunless  night. 

There  is  one  face  too  fair  for  the  derision 

Of  Doubt,  that  cynic  in  his  own  despite  ; 

One  soul  my  soul  can  trust,  though  times  and  seasons 

Change  as  the  Moon's  face  or  a  woman's  reasons. 

Yes  !  though  all  others  be  but  masqueraders, 

He7-  heart  beats  true  beneath  the  mummer's  lace ; 

Yes  !  'mid  the  throng  of  giddy  promenaders. 

She  perfect  honesty  with  perfect  grace 

Blends  in  that  utter  harmony  that  made  hers 

Of  all  the  rest  the  one  ideal  face  ^ 

My  soul  by  her  own  nature's  laws  must  trust  in 

With  faith  outlasting  Jerome  or  Augustine. 

'She!"     Shall  I  tell  you  who  "she"  is?  or  do  you 
Guess  my  poor  secret  in  its  faint  disguise .'' 
Shall  this  my  song  thus  whispering  gently  woo  you. 
Asking  soft  answers  from  your  drooping  eyes  ? 
Through  all  your  shy  evasions  still  pursue  you. 
And  in  the  fatal  struggle  to  be  wise 
Cast  all  my  hopes  upon  one  daring  venture  ? 
Ah,  tell  me,  would  you  give  it  only  censure  ? 

'Tis  a  Siege  Perilous  ;  and  I,  moreover. 

Am  no  Sir  Galahad  to  sit  therein. 

Since  even  Lancelot,  the  truest  lover 

Of  mortal  man,  was  all  too  foul  with  sin 

For  that  high  emprise, —  yet  the  farthest  rover 

At  last  to  the  King's  House  may  enter  in ; 

And  even  I,  if  you  will  ope  the  portal. 

May  enter  yqur  heart  —  and  become  immortal  ! 

Then,  were  you  even  that  wan  Borgian  woman 

Girt  with  the  pallor  of  dead  lovers'  smiles  ; 

Or  that  dark  Queen  from  whose  arms  the  great  Roman 

Passed  to  the  deep  calms  of  the  Happy  Isles ; 

Ay,  or  that  other  whose  charms  superhuman 

Wove  around  Buridan  their  magic  wiles;  — 

Siren  or  saint,  I  bend  me  to  your  sway  ; 

Kismet!  It  is  my  fate  —  and  I  obey! 

Ah,  do  you  mind  that  dear  old  love-tale,  hoary 
With  dust  of  aeons,  how  the  Hebrew  boy 
Toiled  twice  seven  years  and  won  at  last  the  glory 
And  perfect  consummation  of  his  joy  ? 
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Come,  let  it  point  the  moral  of  my  story : 
If  I  seek,  shall  I  find  without  alloy  ? 
If  I  woo,  shall  I  Rachel  win  —  or  Leah? 
Which  are  you  really  ?  —  tell  me,  cara  mia  ! 


G.  H.  S. 


AMONG   THE   MEXICAN   MINES. 


SIXTY  miles  of  travel  in  the  diligence  over  horrible  roads 
bring  us  to  Pachuca.  Pachuca  is  the  oldest  mining  district 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  mines  were  opened  in  this  locality 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  from  the  first  yielded  immensely.  They 
were  worked  for  a  long  period,  and  then  for  some  reason  abandoned. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  eighty  years  they  were  again  opened,  and 
profitably  worked  for  a  century ;  then  succeeded  another  lapse,  and 
a  subsequent  resumption  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
principal  mines  are  distant  from  Pachuca  about  seven  miles.  The 
mountain  bears  the  name  of  Real  del  Monte,  and  the  main  shafts  are 
at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  voyager  will  find  it 
a  matter  of  necessity  and  comfort  to  hire  a  pony  in  ^he  town,  and 
with  this  useful  appendage  he  passes  over  the  road  built  by  the 
English  company  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  scenery  around  is 
wild,  the  great  hills  are  bleak  and  almost  treeless  ;  and  as  you  ascend 
you  pass  back  and  forth,  rising  as  you  go  in  zigzag  fashion  until  you 
gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  object  that  first  strikes  the 
eye  is  the  stupendous  machinery  used.  You  look  into  the  shafts  that 
wind  away  down  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  ;  you  see  caverns  of 
great  depth  hewn  and  bored  out  during  three  centuries  by  spade,  pick, 
and  blast ;  you  see  the  arms  of  the  immense  steam-pump  lifting  the 
pumping-rods  1200  feet  long,  and  these  hoisting  the  water  from  a 
depth  of  500  feet  to  the  tunnel,  which  again  carries  it  for  over  a  mile 
through  the  mountain,  and  discharges  it  into  the  water-course  above 
the  stamping-mill :  you  see  this  as  you  stand  on  the  surface  of  the 
hill,  and  you  cease  to  marvel  at  the  millions  that  English  capitalists 
sunk  during  a  period  when  people  ran  wild  and  mad  over  the  prospec- 
tive treasures  hid  away  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Western  world.  No 
less  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars  were  expended  by  the  English  in 
opening  roads,  sinking  shafts,  and  for  engines  and  machinery  to  work 
the  mines.  Nor  did  these  speculative  enthusiasts  ever  regain  the 
millions  so  expended ;  not  a  dollar  was  ever  paid  upon  this  invest- 
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ment.  The  cost  of  preparation,  materials,  roads,  and  machinery, 
swallowed  all  the  profits ;  and  indeed,  not  until  wiser  and  cooler 
heads  began  to  operate  did  the  bonanzas  yield  paying  returns.  This 
mine  has  been  open  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  ;  and  when  it 
is  known  that  the  miners  follow  the  veins  of  silver  wherever  they  lead, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  instruments  and  contrivances  of  man 
must  in  all  these  years  have  riddled  and  honey-combed  the  mountains. 
The  main  shaft  is  twenty  feet  square.  From  the  surface,  down  some 
feet,  the  sides  are  walled  with  porphyry  rock  ;  lower  down,  where  the 
earth  and  rock  combine,  buttresses  of  solid  masonry  support  the 
treacherous  sides,  preventing  slides  and  water-deluges  during  the 
seasons  of  rain  ;  while  again,  lower  down,  a  stratum  of  hard  rock 
many  feet  in  thickness  appears  bored  through  and  through  by  pick 
and  powder  \  and  so  on  with  similar  changes  down  to  a  depth  of 
fourteen  hundred  feet. 

We  came  to  explore  and  to  test  the  marvellous  stories  scattered 
abroad  ;  but  when  about  to  enter  the  depths  we  hesitated,  for  when  the 
trap-door  opened,  the  abyss  stretched  away  into  the  darkness  below 
and  a  damp  and  ominous  smell  rose  up  to  the  surface.  Small  ladders 
reach  from  floor  to  floor  on  one  side  of  the  shaft ;  these  we  descend 
with  cautious,  steady  tread.  At  the  foot  of  each  ladder  is  a  platform 
of  wood,  where  we  pass  to  the  other  end  and  take  the  next  ladder; 
and  so  on  through  the  seemingly  interminable  platforms  to  the  depth  of 
1500  feet ;  and  if  the  water  is  low,  still  farther.  All  the  time  we  descend 
sacks  of  ore  are  being  hoisted  to  the  surface,  while  tools  and  apparatus 
for  working  in  the  abyss  are  going  down.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
shaft,  for  there  are  two  apartments  from  top  to  bottom,  the  two  im- 
mense pumping-arms  are  continually  lifting  and  falling,  while  for  the 
security  of  workmen  solid  platforms  occur  at  regular  intervals,  with 
ladders  reaching  from  one  to  the  other  ;  and  through  the  flickering; 
light  we  saw  men  passing  fearlessly  up  and  down,  superintending  the 
passage  of  material  and  tools.  As  we  descend  passages  and  openings 
occur,  running  horizontally  from  the  main  shaft ;  these  passages 
lead  to  veins  and  other  galleries  in  almost  every  direction.  They  are 
arched  overhead  and  paved  with  stone  beneath,  sometimes  leading 
to  veins  long  since  exhausted  and  abandoned,  sometimes  to  those  still 
yielding  a  supply  of  ore ;  and  lower  still,  away  off"  from  the  main 
stem,  a  thousand  feet  from  the  surface,  the  pick  and  bar  are  bus)^, 
and  men  whose  faces  are  black  with  the  dirt  of  the  cavern  are  work- 
ing steadily  and  quietly,  carrying  and  loading,  blasting  in  the  dim 
light  cast  by  tallow-candles  and  in  an  atmosphere  close  and  stifling. 
These  numerous  openings  strike  out  in  all  conceivable  directions 
wherever  the  veins  lead,  frequently  on  a  plane,  then  on  an  incline, 
then  ujD  and  down,  sometimes  passing  through  other  veins,  and  are 
followed  if  profitable  to  the  end,  no  matter  where  they  lead.  The 
rubbish  and  earth  are  removed  and  laid  away  in  some  abandoned 
gallery  or  sunk  in  some  disused  shaft,  nothing  being  carried  to  the 
surface  but  the  ore.  At  last  we  reach  the  present  limit  of  descent, 
where  the  little  streams,  pouring  in  from  many  tunnels  and  passages, 
settle  into  the  main  reservoir,  now  unusually  full,  blocking  the  way  for 
further  explorations  below.  Englishmen  superintend  the  work,  while 
27 
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Mexicans  in  gangs  of  twenty  transport  the  ore  from  the  inner  chambers 
to  the  shaft,  and  with  basket  and  sack  deposit  the  de'bris  rejected  by 
the  miner  in  the  openings  before  mentioned.  They  carry  in  the  usual 
Mexican  style,  having  the  load  low  on  the  back  and  supported  by  a 
leather  strap  passing  across  the  forehead  ;  the  whole  weight  therefore  is 
borne  by  the  head  and  neck.  At  least  4000  men  and  as  many  more 
mules  are  employed  in  these  mines.  We  pass  into  galleries  that  lead 
off  to  the  right,  then  diverge  to  the  left,  then  up  and  down  through 
seemingly  endless  tunnels  and  narrow  ways,  and  are  fairly  lost  in  the 
intricate  network  of  this  subterranean  work-shop.  We  climb  up 
flights  of  uncertain  stairs,  then  drop  down  into  what  look  like  abysses. 
Our  guide  —  a  Cornwall  man  —  is  well  versed  in  his  trade  ;  and  much 
faster  than  we  can  examine,  he  points  out  rare  specimens  of  ore,  the 
very  curious  formations,  and  the  endless  variety  and  combination  of 
rock  which  lay  packed  in  the  interstices  of  the  porphyry  matrix. 
Here  lay  blocks  of  marvellous  richness  and  heaps  of  ore  shining  in 
the  dim  light  of  these  caverns,  while  beyond,  heads  of  veins  just  cut 
asunder  looked  dazzlingly  brilliant  in  the  light  of  our  newly-lighted 
lanterns.  Now  we  traverse  the  unused  rooms,  the  long  winding 
galleries  and  drifts,  pass  over  the  aqueduct  and  through  the  labyrinths 
of  this  wonderful  underground  city.  For,  indeed,  there  are  streets, 
avenues,  sewers,  aqueducts,  and  plazas,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
Real  del  Monte.  Fabulous  treasures  are  hid  away  here  from  the 
sunlight,  and  sights  no  pen  can  paint  vividly  stand  out  before  the 
amazed  explorer.  Two  hours  are  thus  spent  when  passing  time  warns 
us  to  be  off  to  the  upper  world  ;  and,  seeking  a  shaft  away  from  the 
main  stem,  we  are  drawn  up  to  the  surface. 

We  are  next  directed  to  the  stamping-mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  adit, 
some  thousand  feet  below  the  summit.  Here  the  hard  ore  is  pulver- 
ised by  stampers  operating  in  huge  troughs.  The  next  process  is 
grinding,  which  is  done  somewhat  lower  down  the  stream.  The  ore 
is  then  put  into  blast-ovens  and  heated  until  all  the  baser  metals  in 
the  ore  become  so  far  oxydised  as  to  prevent  their  uniting  with  the 
quicksilver.  In  this  condition  it  is  placed  in  casks,  water  and  quick- 
silver being  added,  which  are  rolled  by  machinery  for  several  days, 
until  the  silver  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  mercury,  and  the  baser 
metals  in  the  ore  are  disengaged.  This  amalgam,  after  washing  to 
separate  the  dross,  is  put  into  a  leather  bag  with  a  cloth  bottom  and 
the  free  mercury  drained  off.  The  residue  can  now  be  cut  into  cakes, 
when  it  is  put  under  a  retort  and  the  mercury  distilled  off  by  heat  in 
vapor  through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom,  and  into  the  water  where 
it  is  again  condensed,  leaving  the  silver  in  the  retort.  This  process 
is  the  one  generally  in  use  in  most  of  the  refining  establishments  of 
the  locality ;  some  differing  in  this,  that  the  iron  floors  of  the  ovens 
have  a  revolving  motion  x'^hile  in  a  state  of  red  heat. 

Ten  miles  from  the  Real  is  the  Regla  mine.  And  there,  too,  are 
immense  extracting  mills,  where  the  ores  of  the  Hakul  mine,  especially 
the  Rosario  shaft,  are  ground,  and  the  ores  of  most  of  the  mines  of 
this  district  are  "benefitted,"  as  the  operators  term  the  process  of 
smelting  and  separating.  The  mills  are  located  in  a  deep  barrarica 
some  200  feet  in  depth,  where  water-power  and  intense  heat  can  be 
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procured.  The  buildings  are  upon  a  grand  scale  and  cost  immense 
sums.  They  were  constructed  by  Peter  Terreros,  a  man  of  wonderful 
energy  and  perseverance,  who,  in  time,  from  the  greatest  poverty 
became  the  richest  man  in  the  State,  and  at  one  time  the  richest  in 
the  realm  of  New  Spain.  The  old  plan  of  draining  the  Real  del 
Monte  mines  was  to  lift  the  water  from  the  shafts  in  ox-hides  by 
means  of  windlasses.  This  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  plan,  and  is 
yet  practised  in  Mexican  mines  until  a  certain  depth  is  reached.  But 
on  reaching  a  certain  depth  this  contrivance  failed,  and  as  a  logical 
sequence  in  Mexico,  the  great  mine  was  abandoned.  This  abandon- 
ment of  the  Real  del  Monte  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  The  title  to  the  mine  was  therefore  lost.  The  mining  laws 
of  Mexico  require  the  holder  of  a  mine  to  work  it ;  otherwise,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years  it  is  subject  to  "  re-denouncement "  by  any  other 
party.  A  title  to  land  gives  no  one  a  title  to  the  minerals  upon  the 
land.  Moreover,  he  who  discovers  minerals  upon  the  land  of  another 
is  entitled  to  right  of  way ;  also  200  yards  of  land  beside  his  claim, 
and  500  feet  beneath  it.  It  frequently  happens  that  this  depth- 
limitation  is  contested,  giving  rise  to  bitter  quarrels.  When  a  new 
mine  promises  a  rich  yield,  there  are  plenty  of  enterprising  miners 
who  make  the  trial  of  undermining  the  denouncer,  that  is  digging 
under  his  500  feet ;  and  if  successful,  claiming  the  500  feet  below  that 
point.  In  many  cases  these  contests  ended  with  trials  at  fast  digging  ; 
but  many  bloody  battles  have  been  fought  after  the  trial  of  skill, 
muscle  and  money  had  been  decided. 

After  the  Real  del  Monte  had  lain  idle  for  many  years,  Terreros 
"  denounced "  it,  and  jumped  somehow  at  the  idea  that  he  could 
tunnel  the  rock  for  over  a  mile  until  he  reached  the  Santa  Brigida 
shaft.  He  began  the  work  about  1751  and  finished  it  in  1762. 
While  cutting  his  tunnel  he  struck  a  rich  vein  of  silver,  then  another 
and  another,  which  yielded  immensely ;  so  much  so  that  he  not  only 
completed  his  original  undertaking,  but  on  reaching  the  main  shaft 
had  the  means  of  clearing  out  the  de'bris  and  building  and  furnishing 
anew,  for  at  that  period  the  mine  was  a  complete  ruin.  Terreros  had 
not  only  realised  the  means  to  work  the  mine  and  erect  refining 
works  on  a  grand  scale  from  the  yield  of  his  bonatizas,  but  was  enabled 
to  invest  some  six  millions  upon  haciendas  that  he  bought,  besides 
lending  the  King  of  Spain  a  million,  and  presenting  him  with  two 
ships  of  war  manned  and  equipped  for  the  Spanish  navy.  For  this 
liberal  display  of  loyalty  he  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Count. 
The  money  he  expended  upon  the  refining  establishment  of  Regla  is 
estimated  —  and  very  correctly,  we  presume  —  at  two-and-a-half  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  To  these  works  are  brought  the  ores  of  the  Hakul 
mine  of  Pachuca  to  be  refined.  These  ores  are  mixed  with  lime  and 
placed  in  a  furnace ;  oxide  of  lead  is  added,  when  the  mass  is  heated 
until  the  oxide  of  lead  is  decomposed,  the  lead  uniting  with  the  silver 
and  the  oxygen  passing  into  the  dross  formed  of  the  baser  metals, 
which  dross  passes  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Afterward  the 
melted  silver  and  lead  are  drawn  off"  and  immediately  put  into  an 
oven  with  a  rotary  bottom  ;  into  this  oven  the  flame  is  driven  until 
the  lead  becomes  oxydised,  forming  litharge,  and  leaving  the  silver 
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pure.  This  seems  to  be  the  simplest  method  of  separating  silver 
from  the  baser  metals. 

On  the  level  paved  floor  we  observe  heaps  of  a  compound  resemb- 
ling mortar.  These,  they  tell  us,  are  in  process  of  "  benefitting,"  and 
their  several  conditions  indicate  the  different  methods  necessary  to 
pursue  in  separating.  Here  too  are  huge  tubs  constructed  of  basalt ; 
within  these  tubs  a  shaft  revolves,  and  from  this  shaft  extend  four 
arms  whose  extremities  are  attached  to  a  block  of  stone,  and  these 
blocks  dragging  over  the  stone  bottom,  grind  the  ores  placed  therein 
to  powder,  and  when  water  is  added  the  mixture  assumes  the  form  of 
paste.  This  paste  when  ready  is  poured  out  upon  the  open  floor, 
say  twenty  tons  on  each  pile  ;  upon  this  mass  is  spread  about  four 
bushels  of  salt ;  over  this  a  layer  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  process 
of  tramping  by  mules  begins.  We  are  informed  by  the  director  that 
in  case  the  mass  is  too  hot  for  operating  upon,  lime  is  added  to  cool 
it ;  and  if  too  cool,  then  iron  pyrites  are  added.  The  bed  is  tramped 
over  for  a  day,  and  turned  frequently  with  shovels  just  as  mortar  is 
handled.  On  the  second  day  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
quicksilver  are  thrown  in,  and  the  tramping  and  shoveling  process 
continues.  Everything  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  examiner. 
Passing  from  one  heap  to  the  other,  he  tells  at  a  glance  what  is 
needed  to  assist  the  benefitting  process  in  each  one.  Sometimes  he 
orders  lime,  then  pyrites  ;  for  one  may  need  a  treatment  just  the  op- 
posite of  the  other.  When  these  tortas  or  beds  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  the  chemical  changes  required,  an  application  of  quicksilver 
is  made.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  carries  in  his  hand  a  bag 
of  that  metal.  It  is  flung  from  the  bag  by  a  simple  motion  of  the 
hand,  and  falls  in  a  shower  over  the  pile.  After  the  amalgamation 
of  the  silver  with  the  mercury  it  is  sent  to  the  washer,  which  is  driven 
by  water-power,  where  the  amalgam  is  separated  from  the  dirt  and 
metal ;  and  finally  the  mercury  is  distilled  away  in  the  manner  before 
indicated. 

The  descendants  of  Terreros  continued  to  work  the  mines  until 
the  revolt  of  Hidalgo,  when  revolution  in  a  brief  time  swept  away 
the  riches  of  many  years'  husbanding.  Again  it  was  abandoned  ; 
and  some  years  later  an  English  company  denounced  it,  worked  it 
for  twenty-five  years,  expending  twenty  millions  and  realising  sixteen 
millions,  then  disposed  of  it,  machinery  and  all,  for  one  million 
dollars.  It  is  now  worked  mostly  by  English  capitalists,  paying 
expenses  and  a  moderate  profit. 

The  Cuatorce,  famous  for  many  years  as  an  immensely  profitable 
mine,  is  located  near  a  village  of  the  same  name.  The  region  in  this 
vicinity  is  mountainous  and  wild.  Cuatorce  was,  as  the  story  runs, 
discovered  by  an  Indian  in  1775.  He  is  said  to  have  lost  his  way 
over  the  mountains,  was  belated  and  compelled  to  remain  on  the 
ridge  over  night.  He  kindled  a  fire,  lay  down  and  slept;  and  when 
the  day  broke  he  awoke,  finding  his  fire  burnt  out,  and  the  ground 
where  the  fire  had  been  swept  clean  by  a  fierce  wind  from  the  north. 
But  the  bare  earth  disclosed  to  his  sight  an  unexpected  spectacle. 
The  displacement  of  the  ashes  and  rubbish  on  the  surface  laid  bare 
solid  pieces  of  silver;  and  examining  more  closely,  his  practised  eye 
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discovered  the  spot  to  be  the  outcropping  of  a  rich  vein  of  silver. 
He  proceeded  to  dig  from  that  day  on,  and  sold  the  ore  by  the  load 
which  he  carried  on  his  back  until  he  could  afford  to  purchase 
machinery.  Not  less  romantic  is  the  story  of  Flores,  the  priest,  who, 
wearied  of  his  holy  office,  purchased  a  small  claim  owned  by  a  still 
poorer  man.  He  went  earnestly  to  work  upon  his  mine,  and,  following 
the  vein  a  short  distance,  came  to  a  cavern  containing  decomposed 
ore.  From  this  little  beginning,  he  sold  in  the  crude  state,  during 
the  space  of  five  years,  ore  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  expenses,  and 
realised  a  clear  profit  of  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  This  mine, 
even  at  this  late  day,  is  yielding  a  good  profit  to  the  operators. 
Fresnillo  is  the  most  productive  mine  in  Zacatecas,  and  is  thought  by 
able  mineralogists  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  formation  of  Cuatorce 
and  other  mines  of  San  Luis.  Valenciana  and  Los  Rayas,  in 
Guanajerato,  at  one  time  produced  six  millions  annually.  The 
central  shaft  of  the  first  alone  cost  a  million  dollars,  and  the  last 
during  a  considerable  period  yielded  ore  so  rich  with  gold  that  the 
crude  mass  often  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver.  The  fifth  part  of  the 
yield  of  this  one  mine  (formerly  the  royalty  of  the  King  of  Spain)  up 
to  the  year  1800,  amounted  to  twenty  millions. 

Doubtless  the  State  of  Sonora  contains  richer  mines  than  any  of 
the  States  we  have  mentioned.  But  the  effeminacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  inability  to  protect  miners  from  the  raids  of  wild 
Apaches,  must,  until  a  new  era  begins,  put  a  stop  to  all  attempts  to 
lay  open  the  treasures  that  lie  buried  in  the  hills.  It  is  said  that  the 
ore  in  that  district  is  richer  than  elsewhere  in  the  Republic  ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  in  the  times  of  the  Viceroys,  the  Carmen 
mine  produced  a  piece  of  pure  silver  weighing  425  pounds.  In  the 
district  of  Batopilos  the  silver  was  found  pure  in  great  quantities. 
The  expensive  apparatus  and  chemical  agents  used  in  some  of  the 
States  for  separating  the  baser  metals,  have  not  as  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  this  mineral  region  ;  the  simple  process  of  fusion  being  still 
employed.  In  this  State  there  are  seventeen  mines  amparados,  that 
is  just  worked  enough  to  retain  the  title  ;  twenty  are  abandoned  and 
about  fourteen  are  worked.  During  the  last  half-century  twentv-five 
important  placers  have  been  discovered ;  of  these  two  yield  virgin 
silver  in  grains  and  plates,  and  the  rest  pure  gold  in  grains  and  dust. 
Of  these  only  three  are  partially  worked  ;  the  others  have  lapsed. 
This  abandonment  resulted  from  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property ; 
and  this  alone  prevents  a  rich  compensation  to  the  miner  in  that 
wonderfully  prolific  district.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  con- 
tribute in  part  to  easy  transportation  of  the  products  to  the  ports  on 
that  side  of  the  continent.  In  this  distant  region  the  deposits  of 
precious  metals  require  but  little  capital  to  explore  and  work  them. 
The  immense  outlay  at  the  Real  del  Monte  and  other  mines  in  the 
south,  is  entirely  useless  in  many  respects  when  the  miner  approaches 
the  Sonora  formation.  That  this  State  contains  the  richest  juineral 
districts  is  abundantly  shown  from  the  testimony  of  residents  and 
travellers,  the  evidences  which  the  archives 'of  the  missions  exhibit, 
from  the  registry  of  mines,  and  from  the  quantities  produced  by  the 
mines  in  operation  in  the  face  of  Indian  incursions  and  native  robber 
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bands.  In  fact,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  are  found  in  a  pure  state  ; 
as  are  lead,  amianthus,  ores  of  copperas,  exquisite  marble,  alabaster, 
and  jasper  of  various  colors,  as  well  as  quarries  of  chrispa  and 
magnetic  stones,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  saltpetre.  One  of  the 
marvels  of  this  mineral  province  is  the  Buen  Succeso  mine.  It  is  a 
lode  —  the  silver  coming  from  it  in  solid  masses,  and  for  some  years 
the  chisel  was  the  only  apparatus  used  to  remove  the  metal.  After 
following  it  for  some  distance,  the  silver  appeared  sprinkled  through 
the  lode,  and  frequently  masses  of  stone  were  found  united  by 
filaments  of  the  precious  metal.  It  was  discovered  by  an  Indian 
who,  on  swimming  the  river  after  a  great  freshet,  saw  before  him  as 
he  mounted  the  bank  the  head  of  this  immense  lode  laid  bare  by  the 
force  of  the  water.  The  greater  part  of  this,  although  not  as  large 
in  area  of  surface  as  "some  others  in  the  country,  w|s  pure  massive 
silver.  The  finder  at  once  began  to  dig,  and  found  as  rich  deposits 
when  he  ceased  his  labors  as  when  he  began.  At  a  depth  of  eight 
feet,  the  water  settling  through  the  sandy  river-bottom  invaded  the 
shaft,  and  collected  there  in  such  quantities  that  the  unscientific  Aztec 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  It  has  not,  except  in  a  spas- 
modic way  and  by  benighted  half-breeds,  been  worked  since  that 
period.  The  discoverer,  with  the  great  wealth  he  had  acquired, 
became  dissipated,  and  died  the  ownerof  only  a  single  blanket.  The 
authorities,  making  personal  inspection  of  these  districts,  report  the 
ores  of  the  Pastriano  mines  near  the  Carmen  so  rich  that  the  lode 
was  worked  for  a  long  while  by  bars  with  a  point  at  one  end  and 
a  chisel  at  the  other,  for  cutting  out  the  silver.  The  owner  of  this 
lode  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  his  silver  from  the  mines  with  flags 
flying  and  the  mules  adorned  with  ribbons  and  gaudy  trappings.  On 
a  special  festive  occasion,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company, 
the  Bishop  of  Durango  reproved  him  for  placing  bars  of  silver  from 
the  door  of  his  house  to  the  great  hall  for  the  prelate  t'o  walk  upon. 

In  1826  two  Indian  peons  discovered  the  mine  Morelos.  On  the 
night  before  the  discovery  they  were  wandering  about  the  village  tienda  ; 
and  having  solicited  credit  of  the  shopkeeper  for  a  measure  of  maize 
for  their  supper,  they  were  refused.  In  a  very  short  time  they  had 
realised  $300,000.  But  good  fortune  brought  them  no  comforts,  save 
the  certainty  of  possessing  plenty  of  corn,  tobacco  and  Mexican  rum. 
They  continued  to  reside  in  the  same  hut,  go  barefoot  and  hatless,  to 
eat  with  their  fingers,  and  sleep  on  the  floor  of  their  cabin.  Riches 
brought  them  no  additional  enjoyments.  For  several  years  they  had 
in  their  hut  a  half  million  in  ore,  and  actually  were  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  so  much  wealth.  Occasionally  fits  of  liberality  would  seize 
them,  when  a  hundred  or  two  dollars  would  be  flung  promiscuously 
among  a  score  of  their  old  comrades. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  last-named  mine  is  the  famous  Jesus- 
Maria,  discovered  quite  as  recently  as  the  other.  The  3'ieid  of  this 
mine  for  many  years  is  incredible  :  it  eclipses  romance.  Some  idea  of 
the  mineral  capacity  of  this  wonderful  region  may  be  formed  when  we 
know  that  within  a  circuit  of  nine  miles  from  the  Jesus-Maria  two 
hundred  metallic  lodes  were  registered  in  one  year.  A  mine  of  in- 
exhaustible riches  is  the  El  Refugio.     It  has  been  worked  in  the 
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simplest  style,  with  no  energy  and  no  machinery  save  the  primitive 
contrivances  of  draining  and  fusion :  yet  during  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  1814,  the  mine  produced  near  a  half-million  of  dollars. 
The  owner  was  a  man  of  the  lower  class,  unconscious  of  the  value  of 
his  mine,  or  money  in  the  shape  of  ore.  His  ideas  of  what  property 
or  money  was  worth  were  exceedingly  vague.  Once  while  in  a  store 
he  took  a  fancy  to  an  old  cloak  with  scarlet  trimmings,  and  offered 
and  paid  for  it  in  ore  which  netted  the  dealer  the  handsome  sum  of 
$8000. 

Somewhat  farther  to  the  northward  the  explorer  passes  the  boundary 
of  a  mineral  province  marvellous  for  its  untold  riches,  and  known  in 
song  and  story  in  the  Old  World  for  generations  past.  The  mines  so 
famed  for  their  inexhaustible  wealth  of  virgin  silver  yielded  so 
bountifully  that  the  Colonial  Government  was  tempted  to  despoil  the 
proprietors  of  it ;  and  afterward  the  King  of  Spain  declared  that  by 
virtue  of  his  office  it  belonged  to  his  royal  patrimony.  The  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  immense  masses  of  silver  was  very  like  the 
modern  California  mania.  This  interest  continued  unabated,  and  the 
mines  yielding  the  same  enormous  sums,  until  the  Apaches  swept 
down  upon  the  district,  overran  the  country,  slaughtered  the  miners, 
and  stopped  operations  as  completely  as  if  an  avalanche  had  over- 
whelmed it.  At  a  later  period  the  King  of  Spain  declared  Arazuma 
to  be  a  creados  dc  plata  (a  continuous  process  of  nature  in  forming 
silver) ;  and  from  that  day  on,  this  El  Dorado,  as  far  as  the  people  of 
that  region  were  concerned,  was  forgotten.  To  give  some  idea  of 
what  Arazuma  produced  in  the  way  of  virgin  silver  when  in  actual 
operation,  we  may  reproduce  the  mineral  records  in  the  capital.  From 
these  we  ascertain  that  Asmendi,  one  of  the  owners,  paid  duties  on  a 
piece  of  pure  silver  weighing  275  pounds  \  also  that  the  king's  _/?j-<r<7/ 
(attorney)  commenced  suit  for  duties  on  three  other  pieces  of  virgin 
silver  which  together  weighed  4033  pounds.  A  similar  suit  was 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  a  piece  of  silver  from  this  mine  which  the 
king  claimed  as  his  own,  and  which  weighed  2700  pounds,  the  largest 
piece  of  pure  silver  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  any  country.  It 
is  indeed  certain  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Sonora  is  but  half  knov»'n  ; 
that  the  vast  northern  region,  as  yet  unexplored,  contains  deposits  of 
silver  such  as  have  not  even  been  dreamed  of  This  impression  extends 
to  all  those  whose  mineral  researches  have  been  published.  The 
wild  Apaches  prevent  anything  like  individual  enterprise,  and  the 
Mexican  Government  has  long  ago  admitted  its  impotency  for  estab- 
lishing even  temporary  authority  over  this  vast  territory.  The  ad- 
venturer who  braves  the  dangers  of  savage  incursions,  in  most  cases 
leaves  his  bones  bleaching  on  the  ridges,  while  his  scalp  adorns  the 
'  belt  of  the  bloody  Apache. 

Having  passed  into  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  one  of  the  first  im- 
portant reals  that  comes  under  the  explorer's  observation  is  the  Santa 
Eulalia.  This  mine  was  worked  as  early  as  170S.  The  ores  of  this 
district  are  what  are  termed  by  miners  "  rotten  ores,"  and  are 
hid  away  in  deep  caverns.  An  estimate  of  the  quantity  taken  from 
one  of  these  caverns  may  be  made  by  knowing  that  one  sixty-fourth 
of  the  product  of  a  score  of  years  constructed  the  cathedral  in  the 
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town,  which  cost  nearly  two  milh'ons  of  dollars.  Santa  Eulalia  yielded 
nearly  two  millions  annually  for  a  period  of  eighty-seven  years. 
Eight  years  were  required  to  exhaust  the  bonanza  of  one  of  these 
immense  caverns.  The  simple  process  of  "benefitting"'  is  still  in 
vogue,  and  modern  machinery  has  not  yet  superseded  the  primitive 
contrivances  of  the  first  owners.  Galena  is  extensively  distributed 
in  the  ores  of  the  Chihuahua  mines.  As  in  most  cases,  a  bit  of 
romance  is  connected  with  the  discovery  of  this  famous  mine.  At  an 
early  period  —  say  1706  —  and  for  years  before  a  Catholic  mission 
existed  in  this  province,  several  ladrones  (robbers)  who  had  escaped 
the  bullet  by  escaping  from  the  carcel  o'i  the  town,  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains  ;  and  being  outlawed  by  the  authorities  and  hunted  by  the 
Apaches,  they  fortified  a  ravine,  where,  when  not  raiding  for  a  sub- 
sistence, they  hid  away  from  the  sight  of  men.  In  this  rude  fortress 
they  constructed  some  sort  of  shelter  to  protect  them  from  the  cold 
winds  that  sweep  at  times  suddenly,  and  frequently  for  days  together, 
over  these  bleak  hills.  Boulders  were  collected,  and  a  rough  wall 
built  that  served  for  a  fire-place  as  well  as  a  protection  from  the  winds. 
Against  this  wall  huge  fires  blazed  during  the  winter  season.  The 
heat  thus  acting  upon  the  rocks  for  a  long  period,  affected  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  on  a  certain  morning  one  of  the  laziest  of  the 
gang  caught  sight  of  a  white  metal  upon  the  surface  of  the  baked 
rocks,  and  upon  further  investigation  these  fugitives  ascertained  that 
the  rocks  were  full  of  silver,  and  that  the  same  metal  abounded  all 
around.  Henceforth  they  were  assured  that  stealing  was  to  be  their 
calling  no  longer;  so  they  deputed  an  Indian  of  the  mountains  to 
communicate  with  the  padre  of  the  district,  offering  untold  wealth  in 
consideration  of  their  pardon.  A  conference  followed  ;  and  when 
the  priest  was  convinced  of  the  discovery,  he  effected  the  pardon 
of  the  outlaws,  and  as  before  stated,  the  cathedral  in  the  city  of 
Chihuahua  was  erected,  and  the  money  used  was  the  result  of  that 
bargain.  In  this  mining  district  of  Santa  Eulalia,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty  smelting  furnaces  and  eighty  furnaces  for  reducing 
metals.  There  are  besides  fifteen  other  districts,  of  which  ten  are  in 
successful  operation  and  the  residue  are  abandoned.  The  product  of 
those  worked  during  the  last  twenty  years  amounted  to  one  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  annually.  A  few  years  since  the  number  of 
haciendas  and  furnaces,  exclusive  of  those  already  mentioned,  for 
extracting  metal  from  the  ore,  was  twenty-two,  and  the  process  the 
patio  and  furnace ;  the  latter  being  the  simplest  and  most  in  use. 
We  can  remember  only  two  cases  where  the  proprietors  of  several 
benefitting  establishments  have  put  into  practice  the  system  of  separa- 
ting the  silver  by  means  of  the  precipitate  of  copper.  There  have 
been  introduced  also,  though  not  recently,  some  European  ovens 
which  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  process  of  fusion.  Quicksilver 
readily  commands  $130  per  hundred  in  this  State,  while  the  articles 
used  in  extracting  are  sold  at  exorbitant  rates.  The  several  mints  in 
the  State  coin  something  over  a  million  annually ;  but  it  must  not  be 
presumed  that  this  includes  the  whole  annual  yield  in  the  State. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  silver  coined  or  uncoined  never  comes 
under  the  observation  of  the  authorities  ;  hence  the  published  reports 
are  partial,  and  in  fact  are  so  in  all  the  States. 
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Coahuila  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  to  the  hordes  of 
savages  that  swarm  over  the  plains  and  valleys  of  that  distant 
territory.  The  ruins  and  rubbish,  however,  in  the  mining  districts 
indicate  that  much  activity  prevailed  years  ago  in  this  mineral 
region,  and  the  richness  of  several,  especially  those  of  Timulco  and 
Portrerillos,  is  beyond  dispute.  The  veins  run  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  in  their  course  encounter  silver-bearing  galena  (sul- 
phuret  of  lead),  lead,  copper,  and  sulphuret  of  zinc.  The  simplest 
means  to  extract  the  metal  —  as  the  ovens  and  galemas  in  the  open 
plain  —  are  employed  in  the  few  working  mines.  Miners  have  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  cheapest  possible  mode  of  extracting  for 
that  locality,  as  the  fusing  of  7500  pounds  of  metal  with  the  aggre- 
gation of  eighteen  cargas  oi grita  in  one  furnace  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  consuming  forty-five  pounds  of  coal  for  each  three  hundred 
pounds  of  metal.  There  are  in  the  State  some  fifteen  mines  actuall) 
in  working,  and  an  unknown  number  abandoned.  Virgin  silver  is 
also  found  in  great  masses  in  the  sierra  of  Mercudo  and  in  Guadalupe  ; 
copper  is  found  in  Putula,  and  in  this  district  immense  deposits  of 
lead  are  encountered.  Incombustible  crystal  abounds  in  Niezca  and 
Monclona,  nitre  and  copperas  in  San  Bias,  and  at  other  points  on  the 
Pacific. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  grand  importance,  commercial  and 
political,  which  Lower  California  will  yet  attain  when  the  transition 
of  time  and  events  come  to  realise  the  prophecies  of  wise  men.  As 
yet  it  is  a  wilderness  ;  the  settlements  are  rare  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  from  civilisation,  and  by  reason  of  the  insecurity  to  white  men 
all  the  principal  mining  districts  lie  idle.  The  little  that  is  done  is  done 
by  individuals  who  operate  upon  a  vein  to  pay  the  expenses  of  living,  to 
furnish  a  ranch,  or  to  subsist  without  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  soil. 
They  dig  and  "benefit"  as  occasion  requires  —  not  to  amass  wealth. 
There  are  not  in  the  whole  State  a  half-dozen  haciendas  for  extracting 
and  benefitting.  Many  who  operate  in  a  small  way  have  one  or  two 
horse-mills  with  which  they  grind  the  metal,  and  this  they  mix  with 
salt  and  quicksilver  —  imitating  the  process  of  the  patio  —  in  the 
proportion  of  fifty  pounds  of  the  first  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  the 
second  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  metal,  and  proceeding 
by  means  of  fusion  in  badly  arranged  ovens  obtain  silver.  Gold 
exists  here  in  all  the  various  forms  in  v/hich  it  is  found  on  this  con- 
tinent. In  the  river-passes  the  inhabitants  collect  the  sand  and 
extract  in  a  few  hours  enough  gold  to  purchase  a  subsistence  for  a 
week.  Nearly  all  the  metals  peculiar  to  this  region  are  found  in  this 
province,  besides  rock-crystal,  precious  stones,  loadstones,  alum,  and 
iron.  Southward  from  San  Luis  Patose  are  abundant  mineral 
deposits,  and  gold  or  silver  abounds  in  almost  every  mountainous' 
canton  as  far  south  as  Oaxaca.  But  the  series  of  mines  running 
thence  to  Tauacan  have  long  since  been  abandoned.  The  evidences 
of  that  spirit  so  rampant  many  years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  machinery 
and  buildings  and  shafts,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts far  southward  of  Orizaba.  And  this  evidence  of  the  folly  of 
that  age  is  revived  about  every  quarter  of  a  century ;  some  enter- 
prising company  imagining  a  mint  of  money  to  be  hidden  away  in  one 
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of  these  neglected  shafts,  sinking  thousands  of  dollars,  and  finding 
enough  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  scattered 
sparsely  on  the  surface  and  beneath  it.  No  man  ever  acquired  a 
competency  by  mining  in  the  region  south  of  Jalapa.  At  this  late 
day  even,  denouncements  are  frequent  as  far  south  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  Oaxaca.  In  the  Jalapa  district,  hundreds  of  gold- 
mines have  been  denounced  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  yield 
of  that  metal,  however,  has  not  been  great ;  but  up  to  the  year  1870 
no  organised  effort  was  made  to  operate  on  a  large  scale.  The 
richest  lodes  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians,  who  refuse  to  sell, 
and  are  too  poor  to  work  them.  The  owners  content  themselves  with 
gathering  enough  of  the  pure  metal  to  purchase  the  necessaries  and 
even  luxuries  of  life.  Every  week  small  quantities  are  carried  to 
Jalapa  and  bartered  to  the  merchants  for  clothing  and  supplies. 
Extravagant  stories  of  gold-deposits  in  the  Oaxaca  region  have  been 
circulated  recently  in  the  Republic,  but  their  authenticity  has  not  to 
a  certainty  been  ascertained.  Gold  is  distributed  to  a  limited  extent 
through  many  portions  of  the  State ;  and  the  unauthenticated  state- 
ments of  immensely  rich  gold-fields  in  certain  parts  of  the  State 
come  without  positive  proof  as  yet. 

The  gold  mines  of  Chihuahua  produced  annually  half  a  million  of 
dollars ;  and  in  that  district  special  attention  is  paid  only  to  mining 
silver.  In  the  past  year,  deposits  of  unheard-of  richness  have  been 
laid  open  in  this  State ;  and  miners  claim  to  have  washed  out  twenty 
ounces  of  pure  gold  a  day  for  many  days  in  succession. 

The  conclusion  that  the  explorer  must  arrive  at,  after  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  the  silver  mines,  is  that  development  in  this 
direction  has  only  been  partial,  but  that  the  period  will  come  when 
civilisation  will  spread  into  territory  where  savages  now  hold  undis- 
puted sway  —  a  new  government  be  established,  or  a  transfer  of  the 
old  to  a  stronger  and  less  venal  power  accomplished  ;  and  in  that 
event  fable  and  story  will  be  outdone,  and  facts  and  figures  cast  these 
into  shade.  The  wonders  of  that  unexplored  region  will  produce  a 
greater  hegira  from  the  outside  world  than  was  effected  by  the  golden 
sands  and  wild  tales  of  the  Pacific  coast.  For  while  the  imbecile 
Mexican  Government  endures,  the  prospect  for  unearthing  the  treas- 
ures in  the  north-west  of  that  Republic  is  not  at  all  promising.  In 
that  distant  territory  laws  are  silent.  The  power  of  the  Government 
does  not  extend  into  these  deep  forests  and  wind-swept  plains  ;  and 
while  in  each  of  these  States  (the  group  of  which  may  yet  be  erected 
into  a  North-west  Republic)  a  pretentious  State  organization  exists 
which  undergoes  each  year  a  change  or  two,  still  no  restraint  can,  by 
such  incompetent  authorities,  be  placed  upon  the  half-wild  populace 
or  the  roving  and  untamed  bands  of  Apaches.  The  Government 
commands  no  respect  or  fear,  nor  can  troops  be  spared  to  hunt 
Indians  or  protect  citizens  and  companies  from  outrage.  Hence  it  is 
safe  to  presume  that  while  Mexico  remains  master  of  these  States, 
the  wealth  locked  up  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  will  never  be  lifted 

from  their  depths. 

Enrique  Parmer. 
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LORD    KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER   LVI. 

Before   the  Door. 

^HOUGH  Lord  Kilgobbin,  when  he  awoke  somewhat  late  in 
the  afternoon,  did  not  exactly  complain  of  headache,  he  was 
free  to  admit  that  his  faculties  were  slightly  clouded,  and  that  his 
memory  was  not  to  the  desired  extent  retentive  of  all  that  passed  on 
the  preceding  night.  Indeed,  beyond  the  fact  —  which  he  reiterated 
with  great  energy  —  that  "  old  Flood,  Tory  though  he  was,  was  a  good 
fellow,  an  excellent  fellow,  and  had  a  marvellous  bin  of  port  wine," 
his  son  Dick  was  totally  unable  to  get  any  information  from  him. 
"  Bigot,  if  you  like,  or  Blue  Protestant,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  but  a- 
fine  hearty  old  soul,  and  an  Irishman  to  the  heart's  core  !  "  This  was 
the  sum  of  information  which  a  two  hours'  close  cross-examination 
elicited  ;  and  Dick  was  sulkily  about  to  leave  the  room  in  blank  dis- 
appointment, when  the  old  man  suddenly  amazed  him  by  asking  — 
"  And  do  you  tell  me  that  you  have  been  lounging  about  the  town  all 
the  morning  and  have  learned  nothing?  Were  you  down  to  the  jail? 
Have  you  seen  O'Shea  ?  What's  Jiis  account  of  it  ?  Who  began  the 
row  ?  Has  he  any  bones  broken  ?  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  ?  " 
cried  he,  as  the  blank  look  of  the  astonished  youth  seemed  to  imply 
utter  ignorance,  as  well  as  dismay. 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Dick,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  I  have  not  seen 
O'Shea;  nobody  is  admitted  to  see  him.  His  injuries  about  the  head 
are  so  severe  the  doctors  are  in  dread  of  erysipelas." 

"  What  if  he  had  ?  Has  not  every  one  of  us  had  the  erysipelas 
some  time  or  other  ;  and,  barring  the  itching,  what's  the  great  harm  ?  " 

"  The  doctors  declai'e  that  if  it  come  they  will  not  answer  for  his 
life;" 

"  They  know  best,  and  I'm  afraid  they  know  why  also.  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear !  if  there's  anything  the  world  makes  no  progress  in,  it's  the 
science  of  medicine.  Everybody  now  dies  of  what  we  all  used  to  have 
when  I  was  a  boy !  Sore  throats,  small-pox,  colic,  are  all  fatal  since 
they've  found  out  Greek  names  for  them,  and  with  their  old  vulgar 
titles  they  killed  nobody." 

"  Gorman  is  certainly  in  a  bad  way,  and  Doctor  Rogan  says  it  will 
be  some  days  before  he  can  pronounce  him  out  of  danger." 

"  Can  he  be  removed  ?  Can  we  take  him  back  with  us  to  Kil- 
gobbin ? " 

"  That  is  utterly  out  of  the  question ;  he  cannot  be  stirred,  and 
requires  the  most  absolute  rest  and  quiet.  Besides  that,  there  is 
another  difficulty  —  I  don't  know  if  they  would  permit  us  to  take  him 
away." 
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"  What !  do  you  mean  refuse  our  bail  ?  " 

"They  have  got  affidavits  to  show  old  Gill's  life's  in  danger  ;  he  is 
in  high  fever  to-day  and  raving  furiously,  and  if  he  should  die,  McEvoy 
declares  that  they'll  be  able  to  send  bills  for  manslaughter,  at  least, 
before  the  grand  jury." 

"  There's  more  of  it !  "  cried  Kilgobbin,  with  a  long  whistle.  "  Is 
it  Rogan  swears  that  the  fellow  is  in  danger  ?  " 

"  No ;  it's  Tom  Price,  the  dispensary  doctor  ;  and,  as  Miss  Betty 
withdrew  her  subscription  last  year,  they  say  he  swore  he'd  pay  her  off 
for  it." 

"I  know  Tom,  and  I'll  see  to  that,"  said  Kearney.  "Are  the 
affidavits  sworn  ? " 

"  No.  They're  drawn  out ;  McEvoy  is  copying  them  now ;  but 
they'll  be  ready  by  three  o'clock." 

"  I'll  have  Rogan  to  swear  that  the  boy  must  be  removed  at  once. 
We'll  take  him  over  with  us ;  and  once  at  Kilgobbin,  they'll  want  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  if  they  mean  to  take  him.  It  is  nigh,  twelve 
o'clock  now,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"It  is  on  the  stroke  of  two,  Sir." 

"  Is  it  possible  .''  I  believe  I  overslept  myself  in  the  strange  bed. 
Be  alive  now,  Dick,  and  take  the  2.40  train  to  town.  Call  on  McKeown 
and  find  out  where  Miss  Betty  is  stopping  ;  break  this  business  to  her 
gently  —  for  with  all  that  damnable  temper,  she  has  a  fine  womanly 
heart ;  tell  her  the  poor  boy  was  not  to  blame  at  all ;  that  he  went 
over  to  see  her,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  place  being  let  out  or  hired  ; 
and  tell  her,  besides,  that  the  blackguards  that  beat  him  were  not  her 
own  people  at  all,  but  villains  from  another  barony  that  old  Gill 
brought  over  to  work  on  short  wages.  Mind  that  you  say  that,  or 
we'll  have  more  law  and  more  trouble  —  notices  to  quit,  and  the  devil 
knows  what.  I  know  Miss  Betty  well,  and  she'd  not  leave  a  man  on 
a  townland  if  they  raised  a  finger  against  one  of  her  name  !  There 
now,  you  know  what  to  do  :  go  and  do  it !  " 

To  hear  the  systematic  and  peremptory  manner  in  which  the  old 
man  detailed  all  his  directions,  one  would  have  pronounced  him  a 
model  of  orderly  arrangement  and  rule.  Having  despatched  Dick  to 
town,  however,  he  began  to  bethink  him  of  all  the  matters  on  which 
he  was  desirous  to  learn  Miss  O'Shea's  mind.  Had  she  really  leased 
the  Barn  to  this  man  Gill :  and  if  so,  for  what  term }  And  was  her 
quarrel  with  her  nephew  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  she  might  hesitate 
as  to  taking  his  side  here, —  at  least  till  she  knew  he  was  in  the  right : 
and  then,  was  he  in  the  right?  That  was,  though  the  last,  the  most 
vital  consideration  of  all. 

"I'd  have  thought  of  all  these  if  the  boy  had  not  flurried  me  so. 
These  hot-headed  fellows  have  never  room  in  their  foolish  brains  for 
anything  like  consecutive  thought ;  they  can  just  entertain  the  one 
idea,  and  till  they  dismiss  that  they  cannot  admit  another.  Now, 
he'll  come  back  by  the  next  train,  and  bring  me  the  answer  to  one  of 
my  queries,  if  even  that !  "  sighed  he,  as  he  went  on  with  his  dressing. 

"  All  this  blessed  business,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  "  comes  of  this 
blundering  interference  with  the  land  laws.  Paddy  hears  that  they 
have  given  him  some  new  rights  and  privileges,  and  no  mock-modesty 
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of  his  own  will  let  him  lose  any  of  them,  and  so  he  claims  everything. 
Old  experience  had  taught  him  that  with  a  bold  heart  and  a  blunder- 
buss he  need  not  pay  much  rent ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  —  long  life  to 
him  —  had  said,  'We  must  do  something  for  you.'  Now  what  could 
that  be?  He'd  scarcely  go  so  far  as  to  give  them  out  Minie  rifles  or 
Chassepots,  though  arms  of  precision,  as  they  call  them,  would  have 
put  many  a  poor  fellow  out  of  pain  —  as  Bob  Magrath  said  when  he 
limped  into  the  public-house  with  a  ball  in  his  back — 'It's  only  a 
''healing  measure,"  don't  make  a  fuss  about  it.'" 

"  Mr.  Flood  wants  to  see  your  honor  when  you're  dressed,"  said 
the  waiter,  interrupting  his  soliloquy. 

"  Where  is  he }  " 

"Walking  up  and  down,  Sir,  forenent  the  door." 

"Will  ye  say  I'm  coming  down  ?  I'm  just  finishing  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,"  said  Kilgobbin,  with  a  sly  look  to  the  man,  who 
returned  the  glance  with  its  rival,  and  then  left  the  room. 

"  Will  you  not  come  in  and  sit  down  ?  "  said  Kearney,  as  he  cordially 
shook  Flood's  hand. 

"  I  have  only  five  minutes  to  stay,  and  with  your  leave,  Mr.  Kearney, 
we'll  pass  it  here,"  and  taking  the  other's  arm,  he  proceeded  to  walk 
up  and  down  before  the  door  of  the  inn. 

"You  know  Ireland  well  —  few  men  better,  I  am  told  —  and  you 
have  no  need,  therefore,  to  be  told  how  the  rumored  dislikes  of  party, 
the  reported  jealousies  and  rancors  of  this  set  to  that,  influence  the 
world  here.  It  will  be  a  fine  thing,  therefore,  to  show  these  people  here 
that  the  Liberal  Mr.  Kearney  and  that  bigoted  old  Tor}^,  Tom  Flood, 
were  to  be  seen  walking  together,  and  in  close  confab.  It  will  show 
them,  at  all  events,  that  neither  of  us  wants  to  make  party  capital  out 
of  this  scrimmage,  and  that  he  who  wants  to  affront  one  of  us,  cannot, 
on  that  ground  at  least,  count  upon  the  other.  Just  look  at  the  cro.vd 
that  is  watching  us  already  !  There's  a  fellow  neglecting  the  sale  of 
his  pig  to  stare  at  us,  and  that  young  woman  has  stopped  gartering 
her  stocking  for  the  last  two  minutes  in  sheer  curiosity  about  us." 

Kearney  laughed  heartily  as  he  nodded  assent. 

"You  follow  me,  don't  you?"  asked  Flood.  "Well  then,  grant  me 
the  favor  I'm  about  to  ask,  and  it  will  show  me  that  you  see  all  these 
things  as  I  do.  This  row  may  turn  out  more  seriously  than  we  thought 
for.  That  scoundrel  Gill  is  in  a  high  fever  to-day  —  I  would  not  say 
that  just  out  of  spite  the  fellow  would  not  die.  Who  knows  if  it  may 
not  become  a  great  case  at  the  assizes  ;  and  if  so,  Kearney,  let  us 
have  public  opinion  with  us.  There  are  scores  of  men  who  will  wait 
to  hear  what  you  and  I  say  of  this  business.  There  are  hundreds 
more  who  will  expect  us  to  disagree.  Let  us  prove  to  them  that  this 
is  no  feud  between  Orange  and  Green  ;  this  is  nothing  of  dispute 
between  Whig  and  Tory,  or  Protestant  and  Papist ;  but  a  free  fight, 
where,  more  shame  to  them,  fifty  fell  upon  one.  Now  what  you  must 
grant  me  is  leave  to  send  this  boy  back  to  Kilgobbin  in  my  own 
carriage,  and  with  my  own  liveries.  There  is  not  a  peasant  cutting 
turf  on  the  bog  will  not  reason  out  his  own  conclusions  when  he  sees 
it.     Don't  refuse  me,  for  I  have  set  my  heart  on  it." 

"  I'm  not   thinking  of  refusing.     I  was  only  wondering  to  myself 
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what  my  daughter  Kitty  will  say  when  she  sees  me  sitting  behind  the 
blue  and  orange  liveries." 

"  You  may  send  me  back  with  the  green  flag  over  me  the  next  day 
I  dine  with  you,"  cried  Flood,  and  the  compact  was  ratified. 

"  It  is  more  than  half-past  ahead}',"  said  Flood.  "  We  are  to  have 
a  full  bench  at  three ;  so  be  ready  to  give  your  bail,  and  I'll  have  the 
carriage  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  you  shall  set  off  with  the  boy 
at  once." 

"  I  must  say,"  said  Kearney,  "  whatever  be  your  Tory  faults,  luke- 
warmness  is  not  one  of  them  !  You  stand  to  me  like  an  old  friend  in 
all  this  trouble." 

"  Maybe  it's  time  to  begin  to  forget  old  grudges.  Kearney,  I 
believe  in  my  heart  neither  of  us  is  as  bad  as  the  other  thinks  him. 
Are  you  aware  that  they  are  getting  affidavits  to  refuse  the  bail  ? " 

"I  know  it  all ;  but  I  have  sent  a  man  to  McEvoy  about  a  case 
that  will  take  all  this  morning  ;  and  he'll  be  too  late  with  his  affidavits.'" 

"  By  the  time  he  is  ready,  you  and  your  charge  will  be  snug  in 
Kilgobbin;  and  another  thing,  Kearney  —  for  I  have  thought  of  the 
whole  matter  —  you'll  take  out  with  you  that  little  vermin  Price,  the 
doctor,  and  treat  him  well.  He'll  be  as  indiscreet  as  you  wish,  and 
be  sure  to  give  him  the  opportunity.  There,  now,  give  me  your 
most  affectionate  grasp  of  the  hand,  for  there's  an  attentive  public 
watching  us." 


CHAPTER   LVII. 
A  Doctor. 

Young  O'Shea  made  the  journey  from  Kilbeggan  to  Kilgobbin  Castle 
in  total  unconsciousness.  The  symptoms  had  now  taken  the  form 
which  doctors  call  concussion  ;  and  though  to  a  first  brief  question  he 
was  able  to  reply  reasonably  and  well,  the  eftbrt  seemed  so  exhausting 
that  to  all  subsequent  queries  he  appeared  utterly  indifferent ;  nor  did 
he  even  by  look  acknowledge  that  he  heard  them. 

Perfect  and  unbroken  quiet  was  enjoined  as  his  best,  if  not  his 
only,  remedy ;  and  Kate  gave  up  her  own  room  for  the  sick  man,  as 
that  most  remote  from  all  possible  disturbance,  and  away  from  all  the 
bustle  of  the  house.  The  doctors  consulted  on  his  case  in  the  fashion 
that  a  country  physician  of  eminence  condescends  to  consult  with  a 
small  local  practitioner.  Dr.  Rogan  pronounced  his  opinion,  pro- 
phetically declared  the  patient  in  danger,  and  prescribed  his  remedies, 
while  Price,  agreeing  with  everything,  and  even  slavishly  abject  in  his 
manner  of  concurrence,  went  about  among  the  underlings  of  the 
household  saying,  "  There's  two  fractures  of  the  frontal  bone.  It's 
trepanned  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  when  there's  an  inquest  on  the  body, 
I'll  declare  I  said  so." 

Though  nearly  all  the  care  of  providing  for  the  sick  man's  nursing 
fell  to  Kate  Kearney,  she  fulfilled  the  duty  without  attracting  any 
notice  whatever,  or  appearing  to  feel  as  if  any  extra  demand  were 
made  upon  her  time  or  her  attention  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  careless 
observer  might  have  thought  her  far  more  interested  in  providing  for 
the  reception  of  the  aunt  than  in  cares  for  the  nephew. 
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Dick  Kearney  had  written  to  say  that  Miss  Betty  was  so  over- 
whehiied  with  affliction  at  young  Gorman's  mishap  that  she  had  taken 
to  bed,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  be  able  to  travel  for  several  days. 
She  insisted,  however,  on  two  telegrams  daily  to  report  on  the  boy's 
case,  and  asked  which  of  the  great  Dublin  celebrities  of  physic  should 
be  sent  down  to  see  him. 

"  They're  all  alike  to  me,"  said  Kilgobbin  ;  "  but  if  I  was  to  choose, 
I  think  I'd  say  Dr.  Chute." 

This  was  so  far  unlucky,  since  Dr.  Chute  had  then  been  dead  about 
forty  years ;  scarcely  a  junior  of  the  profession  having  so  much  as 
heard  his  name. 

"We  really  want  no  one,"  said  Rogan.  "We  are  doing  most  favor- 
ably in  every  respect.  If  one  of  the  young  ladies  would  sit  and  read 
to  him,  but  not  converse,  it  would  be  a  service.  He  made  the  request 
himself  this  morning,  and  I  promised  to  repeat  it." 

A  telegram,  however,  announced  that  Sir  St.  Xavier  Brennan  would 
arrive  the  same  evening,  and  as  Sir  X.  was  physician  in  chief  to  the 
nuns  of  the  Bleeding  Heart,  there  could  be  little  doubt  whose  orthodoxy 
had  chosen  him. 

He  came  at  nightfall  —  a  fat,  comely-looking,  somewhat  unctuous 
gentleman,  with  excellent  teeth  and  snow  white  hands,  symmetrical 
and  dimpled  like  a  woman's.  He  saw  the  patient,  questioned  him 
slightly,  and  divined  without  waiting  for  it  what  the  answer  should  be  ; 
he  was  delighted  with  Rogan,  pleased  with  Price,  but  he  grew  actually 
enthusiastic  over  those  charming  nurses,  Nina  and  Kate. 

"With  such  sisters  of  charity  to  tend  me,  I'd  consent  to  pass  my 
life  as  an  invalid,"  cried  he. 

Indeed,  to  listen  to  him,  it  would  seem  that,  whether  from  the 
salubrity  of  the  air,  the  peaceful  quietude  of  the  spot,  the  watchful 
kindness  and  attention  of  the  surrounders,  or  a  certain  general  air  — 
an  actual  atmosphere  of  benevolence  and  contentment  around  — 
there  was  no  pleasure  of  life  could  equal  the  delight  of  being  laid  up 
at  Kilgobbin. 

"  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  my  old  friend  Miss  O'Shea,"  said 
he  to  Kate  the  first  moment  he  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
her  alone.  "It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  that  I  neither  know,  nor 
desire  to  know,  its  import.  Her  words  were  these  :  '  Tell  my  godchild 
to  forgive  me  if  she  still  has  any  memory  for  some  very  rude  words  I 
once  spoke.  Tell  her  that  I  have  been  sorely  punished  for  them 
since,  and  that  till  I  know  I  have  her  pardon,  I  have  no  courage  to 
cross  her  doors.'  This  was  my  message,  and  I  was  to  bring  back 
your  answer." 

"Tell  her,"  cried  Kate,  warml}',  "I  have  no  place  in  my  memory 
but  for  the  kindnesses  she  has  bestowed  on  me,  and  that  I  ask  no  better 
boon  from  fortune  than  to  be  allowed  to  love  her,  and  to  be  worthy  of 
her  love." 

"  I  will  repeat  every  word  you  have  told  me  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
bearer  of  such  a  speech.  May  I  presume,  upon  the  casual  confidence 
I  have  thus  acquired,  to  add  one  word  for  myself;  and  it  is  as  the 
doctor  I  would  speak .''  " 

"Speak  freely.     What  is  it?  " 
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"It  is  this,  then:  you  young  ladies  keep  your  watches  in  turn  in 
the  sick-room.  The  patient  is  unfit  for  much  excitement,  and,  as  I 
dare  not  take  the  liberty  of  imposing  a  line  of  conduct  on  Mademoiselle 
Kostalergi,  I  have  resolved  to  run  the  hazard  \i\\h  you  !  Let  hers  be 
the  task  of  entertaining  him:  let  her  be  the  reader  —  and  he  loves 
being  read  to  —  and  the  talker,  and  the  narrator  of  whatever  goes  on. 
To  you  be  the  part  of  quiet  watchfulness  and  care,  to  bathe  the  heated 
brow  or  the  burning  hand,  to  hold  the  cold  cup  to  the  parched  lips, 
to  adjust  the  pillow,  to  temper  the  light,  and  renew  the  air  of  the  sick- 
room, but  to  speak  seldom,  if  at  all.     Do  you  understand  me  ? " 

"  Perfectly  ;  and  you  are  wise  and  acute  in  your  distribution  of 
labor  ;  each  of  us  has  her  fitting  station." 

"I  dared  not  have  said  this  much  to  her ;  my  doctor's  instinct  told 
me  I  might  be  frank  withjY;«." 

"You  are  safe  in  speaking  to  me,"  said  she,  calmly. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  I  give  these  suggestions  without  any 
concert  with  my  patient.  I  have  not  only  abstained  from  consulting, 
but—" 

"  Forgive  my  interrupting  j-ou,  Sir  X.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
tell  me  this." 

"You  are  not  displeased  with  me,  dear  lady?"  said  he,  in  his 
softest  of  accents. 

"  No  ;  but  do  not  say  anything  which  might  make  me  so." 

The  doctor  bowed  reverentially,  crossed  his  white  hands  on  his 
waistcoat,  and  looked  like  a  saint  ready  for  martyrdom. 

Kate  frankly  held  out  her  hand  in  token  of  perfect  cordiality,  and 
her  honest  smile  suited  the  action  well. 

"  Tell  Miss  Betty  that  our  sick  charge  shall  not  be  neglected,  but 
that  we  want  her  here  herself  to  help  us." 

"  I  shall  report  your  message  word  for  word,"  said  he,  as  he 
withdrew,  < 

As  the  doctor  drove  back  to  Dublin,  he  went  over  a  variety  of 
things  in  his  thoughts.  There  were  serious  disturbances  in  the 
provinces  ;  those  ugly  outrages  which  forerun  long  winter  nights,  and 
make  the  last  days  of  October  dreary  and  sad-colored.  Disorder  and 
lawlessness  were  abroad  ;  and  that  want  of  something  remedial  to  be 
done  which,  like  the  thirst  in  fever,  is  fostered  and  fed  by  partial  in- 
dulgence. Then  he  had  some  puzzling  cases  in  hospital,  and  one  or 
two  in  private  practice,  which  harassed  him  :  for  some  had  reached 
that  critical  stage  where  a  false  move  would  be  fatal,  and  it  was  far 
from  clear  which  path  should  be  taken.  Then  there  was  that  matter 
of  Miss  O'Shea  herself,  who,  if  her  nephew  were  to  die,  would  most 
likely  endow  that  hospital  in  connection  with  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
and  of  which  he  was  himself  the  founder  ;  and  that  this  fate  was  by 
no  means  improbable,  Sir  X.  persuaded  himself,  as  he  counted  over 
all  the  different  stages  of  peril  that  stood  between  him  and  conva- 
lescence. "  We  have  now  the  concussion,  with  reasonable  prospect 
of  meningitis ;  then  there  may  come  on  erysipelas  from  the  scalp 
wounds,  and  high  fever,  with  all  its  dangers ;  next  there  may  be 
a  low  typhoid  state,  with  high  nervous  excitement ;  and  through  all 
these  the  passing  risks  of  the  wrong  food  or  drink,  the  imprudent 
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revelations,  or  the  mistaken  stimulants.  Heigho  !  "  said  he  at  last ; 
"  we  come  through  storm  and  shijDvvreck,  forlorn  hopes,  and  burning 
villages,  and  we  succumb  to  ten  drops  too  much  of  a  dark  brown 
liquor,  or  the  improvident  rashness  that  reads  out  a  note  to  us 
incautiously  ! 

"  Those  young  ladies  thought  to  mystify  me,'"  said  he  aloud,  after  a 
long  reverie.  "  I  was  not  to  know  which  of  them  was  in  love  with  the 
sick  boy.  I  could  make  nothing  of  the  Greek,  I  own,  for,  except  a 
half-stealthy  regard  for  myself,  she  confessed  to  nothing,  and  the  other 
was  nearly  as  inscrutable.  It  was  only  the  little  warmth  at  last  that 
betrayed  her.  I  hurt  her  pride,  and  as  she  winced,  I  said,  '  There's 
the  sore  spot — there's  mischief  there  ! "  How  the  people  grope 
their  way  through  life  who  have  never  studied  physic  nor  learned 
physiology  is  a  puzzle  to  me !  With  all  its  aid  and  guidance  /  find 
humanity  quite  hard  enough  to  understand  every  day  I  live." 

Even  in  his  few  hours' visit  —  in  which  he  remarked  everything, 
from  the  dress  of  the  man  who  waited  at  dinner,  to  the  sherry 
decanter  with  the  smashed  stopper,  the  weak  "  Gladstone  "  that  did 
duty  as  claret,  and  the  cotton  lace  which  Nina  sported  as  "point 
d'Alen^on,"  and  numberless  other  shifts,  such  as  people  make  who 
like  to  play  false  money  with  Fortune  — all  these  he  saw,  and  he  saw 
that  a  certain  jealous  rivalry  existed  between  the  two  girls  ;  but 
whether  either  of  them,  or  both,  cared  for  young  O'Shea,  he  could 
not  declare  \  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  inability  to  determine 
this  weighed  upon  him  with  all  the  sense  of  a  defeat. 


CHAPTER   LVIir. 

In  Turkey. 

Leaving  the  sick  man  to  the  tender  care  of  those  ladies  whose  division 
of  labor  we  have  just  hinted  at,  we  turn  to  other  interests,  and  to  one 
of  our  characters  who,  though  to  all  seeming  neglected,  has  not 
lapsed  from  our  memory. 

Joe  Atlee  had  been  despatched  on  a  very  confidential  mission  by 
Lord  Danesbury.  Not  only  was  he  to  repossess  himself  of  certain 
papers  he  had  never  heard  of,  from  a  man  he  had  never  seen,  but  he 
was  also  to  impress  this  unknown  individual  with  the  immense  sense 
of  fidelity  to  another  who  no  longer  had  any  power  to  reward  him, 
and  besides  this,  to  persuade  him,  being  a  Greek,  that  the  favor  of  a 
great  ambassador  of  England  was  better  than  rubles  of  gold  and 
vases  of  malachite. 

Modern  history  has  shown  us  what  a  great  aid  to  success  in  life  is 
the  contribution  of  a  "light  heart,"  and  Joe  Atlee  certainly  brought 
this  element  of  victory  along  with  him  on  his  journey. 

His  instructions  were  assuredly  of  the  roughest.  To  impress  Lord 
Danesbury  favorably  on  the  score  of  his  acuteness  he  must  not  press 
for  details,  seek  for  explanations,  and,  above  all,  he  must  ask  no 
questions.  In  fact,  to  accomplish  that  victory  which  he  ambitioned 
for  his  cleverness,  and  on  which  his  Excellency  should  say,  "  Atlee 
saw  it  at  once — Atlee  caught  the  whole  thing  at  a  glance,"  Joe  must 
28 
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be  satisfied  with  the  least  definite  directions  that  ever  were  issued, 
and  the  most  confused  statement  of  duties  and  difficulties  that  ever 
puzzled  a  human  intelligence.  Indeed,  as  he  himself  summed  up  his 
instructions  in  his  own  room,  they  went  no  further  than  this  : — That 
there  was  a  Greek  who,  with  a  number  of  other  names,  was  occa- 
sionally called  Speridionides  —  a  great  scoundrel,  and  with  every 
good  reason  for  not  being  come  at  —  who  was  to  be  found  somewhere 
in  Stamboul  —  probably  at  the  bazaar  at  nightfall.  He  was  to  be 
bullied,  or  bribed,  or  wheedled,  or  menaced,  to  give  up  some  letters 
which  Lord  Danesbury  had  once  written  to  him,  and  to  pledge  himself 
to  complete  secrecy  as  to  their  contents  ever  after.  From  this  Greek, 
whose  perfect  confidence  Atlee  was  to  obtain,  he  was  to  learn  whether 
Kulbash  Pasha,  Lord  Danesbury's  sworn  friend  and  ally,  was  not 
lapsing  from  his  English  alliance,  and  inclining  towards  Russian  con- 
nections. To  Kulbash  himself  Atlee  had  letters,  accrediting  him  as 
the  trusted  and  confidential  agent  of  Lord  Danesbury;  and  with  the 
Pasha,  Joe  was  instructed  to  treat  with  an  air  and  bearing  of  un- 
limited trustfulness.  He  was  also  to  mention  that  his  Excellency 
was  eager  to  be  back  at  his  old  post  as  ambassador,  that  he  loved  the 
country,  the  climate,  his  old  colleagues  in  the  Sultan's  service,  and  all 
the  interests  and  questions  that  made  up  their  political  life. 

Last  of  all,  Atlee  was  to  ascertain  every  point  on  which  any  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Danesbury  was  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  how  a  mis- 
conception might  be  ingeniously  widened  into  a  grave  blunder;  and 
by  what  means  such  incidents  should  be  properly  commented  on  by 
the  local  papers,  and  unfavorable  comparisons  drawn  between  the 
author  of  these  measures  and  "  the  great  and  enlightened  statesman  " 
who  had  so  lately  left  them. 

In  a  word,  Atlee  saw  that  he  was  to  personate  the  character  of  a 
most  unsuspecting,  confiding  young  gentleman,  who  possessed  a 
certain  natural  aptitude  for  affairs  of  importance,  and  tha|  amount  of 
discretion  such  as  suited  him  to  be  employed  confidentially  \  and  to 
perform  this  part  he  addressed  himself. 

The  Pasha  liked  him  so  much  that  he  invited  him  to  be  his  guest 
while  he  remained  at  Constantinople  ;  and  soon  satisfied  that  he  was  a 
guileless  youth  fresh  to  the  world  and  its  ways,  he  talked  very  freely 
before  him,  and  affecting  to  discuss  mere  possibilities,  actually 
sketched  events  and  consequences  which  Atlee  shrewdly  guessed  to 
be  all  within  the  range  of  casualties. 

Lord  Danesbury's  post  at  Constantinople  had  not  been  filled  up, 
except  by  the  appointment  of  a  Charge-d'Afifaires  ;  it  being  one  of  the 
approved  modes  of  snubbing  a  government  to  accredit  a  person  of 
inferior  rank  to  its  court.  Lord  Danesbury  detested  this  man  with  a 
hate  that  only  official  life  comprehends,  the  mingled  rancor,  jealousy, 
and  malice  suggested  by  a  successor  being  a  combination  onl^  known 
to  men  who  serve  their  country. 

"  Find  out  what  Brumsey  is  doing ;  he  is  said  to  be  doing  wrong. 
He  knows  nothing  of  Turkey.  Learn  his  blunders,  and  let  me  know 
them." 

This  was  the  easiest  of  all  Atlee's  missions,  for  Brumsey  was  the 
weakest  and   most   transparent   of  all    imbecile  Whigs.      A   junior 
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diplomatist  of  small  faculties  and  great  ambitions,  he  wanted  to  do 
something,  not  being  clear  as  to  what,  which  should  startle  his  chiefs, 
and  make  "  the  Office  "  exclaim  :  "  See  what  Sam  Brumsey  has  been 
doing !  Hasn't  Brumsey  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  !  Brumsey's  last 
despatch  is  the  finest  state-paper  since  the  days  of  Canning !  "  Now 
no  one  knew  the  short  range  of  this  man's  intellectual  tether  better 
than  Lord  Danesbury,  since  Brumsey  had  been  his  own  private 
secretary  once ;  and  the  two  men  hated  each  other  as  only  a  haughty 
superior  and  a  craven  dependent  know  how  to  hate. 

The  old  ambassador  was  right.  Russian  craft  had  dug  many  a 
pitfall  for  the  English  diplomatist,  and  Brumsey  had  fallen  into  every 
one  of  Uiem.  Acting  on  secret  information  —  all  ingeniously  pre- 
pared to  entrap  him  —  Brumsey  had  discovered  a  secret  demand 
made  by  Russia  to  enable  one  of  the  Imperial  family  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  Black  Sea  with  a  ship-of-war.  Though  it  might  be  matter 
of  controversy  whether  Turkey  herself  could,  without  the  assent  of 
the  other  Powers  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  give  her  permission,  Brumsey 
was  too  elated  by  his  discovery  to  hesitate  about  this,  but  at  once 
communicated  to  the  Grand  Vizier  a  formal  declaration  of  the  dis- 
pleasure with  which  England  would  witness  such  an  infraction  of  a 
solemn  engagement. 

As  no  such  project  had  ever  been  entertained,  no  such  demand  ever 
made,  Kulbash  Pasha  not  only  laughed  heartily  at  the  mock  thunder 
of  the  Englishman,  but  at  the  energy  with  which  a  small  official  always 
opens  fire,  and  in  the  jocularity  of  his  Turkish  nature  —  for  they  are 
jocular,  these  children  of  the  Koran — he  told  the  whole  incident  to 
Atlee. 

"Your  old  master,  Mr.  Atlee,"  said  he,  "would  scarcely  have  readi 
us  so  sharp  a  lesson  as  that ;  but,"  he  added,  "  we  always  hear- 
stronger  language  from  the  man  who  couldn't  station  a  gunboat  at: 
Pera  than  from  the  ambassador  who  could  call  up  the  Mediterranean; 
squadron  from  Malta." 

If  Atlee's  first  letter  to  Lord  Danesbury  admitted  of  a  certain  dis- 
appointment as  regarded  Speridionides,  it  made  ample  compensation 
by  the  keen  sketch  it  conveyed  of  how  matters  stood  at  the  Porte,  the- 
uncertain  fate  of  Kulbash  Pasha's  policy,  and  the  scarcely  credible 
blunder  of  Brumsey. 

To  tell  the  English  ambassador  how  much  he  was  regretted  and 
how  much  needed,  how  the  partisans  of  England  felt  themselves, 
deserted  and  abandoned  by  his  withdrawal,  and  how  gravely  the  best 
interests  of  Turkey  itself  were  compromised  for  want  of  that  states- 
manlike intelligence  that  had  up  to  this  guided  the  counsels  of  the 
Divan :  all  these  formed  only  a  part  of  Atlee's  task,  for  he  wrote 
letters  and  leaders,  in  this  sense,  to  all  the  great  journals  of  London,. 
Paris,  and  Vienna  :  so  that  when  The  Times  and  the  Post  asked  the 
English  people  whether  they  were  satisfied  that  the  benefit  of  the 
Crimean  war  should  be  frittered  away  by  an  incompetent  youth  in  the 
position  of  a  man  of  high  ability,  the  Debats  commented  on  the  want 
of  support  France  suffered  at  the  Porte  by  the  inferior  agency  of 
England,  and  the  Neue  Presse  of  Vienna  more  openly  declared  that  if 
England  had  determined  to  annex  Turkey  and  govern  it  as  a  crown 
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colony,  it  would  have  been  at  least  courtesy  to  have  informed  her 
co-signatories  of  the  fact. 

At  the  same  time  an  Irish  paper  in  the  national  interest  quietly 
desired  to  be  informed  how  was  it  that  the  man  who  made  such  a  mull 
of  Ireland  could  be  so  much  needed  in  Turkey,  aided  by  a  well-known 
fellow-citizen  more  celebrated  for  smashing  lamps  and  wringing  off 
knockers  than  for  administering  the  rights  of  a  colony  ;  and  by  which 
of  his  services,  ballad-writing  or  beating  the  police,  he  had  gained  the 
favor  of  the  present  Cabinet.  "  In  fact,"  concluded  the  writer,  "if 
we  hear  more  of  this  appointment,  we  promise  our  readers  some 
biographical  memoirs  of  the  respected  individual,  which  may  serve  to 
show  the  rising  youth  of  Ireland  by  what  gifts  success  in  life  is  most 
surely  achieved,  as  well  as  what  peculiar  accomplishments  find  most 
merit  with  the  grave-minded  men  who  rule  us." 

A  Cork  paper  announced  on  the  same  day,  amongst  the  promotions, 
that  Joseph  Atlee  had  been  made  C.B.,  and  mildly  inquired  if  the 
honor  were  bestowed  for  that  paper  on  Ireland  in  the  last  Quarterly, 
and  drily  wound  up  by  saying,  "  We  are  not  selfish,  whatever  people 
may  say  of  us.  Our  friends  on  the  Bosphorus  shall  have  the  noble 
lord  cheap  !  Let  his  Excellency  only  assure  us  that  he  will  return 
with  his  whole  staff,  and  not  leave  us  Mr.  Cecil  Walpole,  or  any  other 
like  incapacity  behind  him,  as  a  director  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or 
inspector-general  of  jails,  or  deputy-assistant-secretary  anyv/here,  and 
we  assent  freely  to  the  change  that  sends  this  man  to  the  East  and 
leaves  us  here  to  flounder  on  with  such  aids  to  our  mistakes  as  a 
Liberal  Government  can  safely  afford  to  spare  us." 

A  paragraph  in  another  part  of  the  same  paper,  which  asked  if  the 
Joseph  Atlee,  who,  it  was  rumored,  was  to  go  out  as  Governor  to 
Labuan,  could  be  this  man,  had,  it  is  needless  to  say,  been  written  by 
himself. 

The  Levant  Herald  contented  itself  with  an  authorised  coritradiction 
to  the  report  that  Sir  Joseph  Atlee  —  the  Sir  was  an  ingenious  blunder 
—  had  conformed  to  Islamism,  and  was  in  treaty  for  the  palace  of 
Tashkir  Bey  at  Therapia. 

With  a  neatness  and  tact  all  his  own,  Atlee  narrated  Brumsey's 
blunder  in  a  tone  so  simple  and  almost  deferential  that  Lord  Danes- 
bury  could  show  the  letter  to  any  of  his  colleagues.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  document  was  regret  that  a  very  well-intentioned  gentleman  of 
good  connections  and  irreproachable  morals  should  be  an  ass  !  Not 
that  he  employed  the  insufferable  designation. 

The  Cabinet  at  home  were  on  thorns  lest  the  press  —  the  vile  Tory 
organs  —  should  get  wind  of  the  case  and  cap  the  blundering  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  with  the  almost  equally  gross  mistake  in  diplomacy. 

"  We  shall  have  the  Stafidard  at  us,"  said  the  Premier. 

"  Far  worse,"  replied  the  Foreign  Secretary.  "  I  shall  have  Brunow 
here  in  a  white  passion  to  demand  an  apology,  and  the  recall  of  our 
man  at  Constantinople." 

To  accuse  a  well-known  housebreaker  of  a  burglary  that  he  had 
not  committed,  nor  had  any  immediate  thought  of  committing,  is  the 
very  luckiest  stroke  of  fortune  that  could  befall  him.  He  comes  out 
not  alone  innocent,  but  injured  !     The  persecutions  by  which  bad  men 
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have  assailed  him  for  years  have  at  last  their  illustration,  and  the 
calumniated  saint  walks  forth  into  the  world,  his  head  high  and  his 
port  erect,  even  though  a  crowbar  should  peep  out  from  his  coat- 
pocket  and  the  jingle  of  false  keys  go  with  him  as  he  went. 

Far  too  astute  to  make  the  scandal  public  by  the  newspapers,  Atlee 
only  hinted  to  his  chief  the  danger  that  might  ensue  if  the  secret 
leaked  out.  He  well  knew  that  a  press  scandal  is  a  nine-day  fever, 
but  a  menaced  publicity  is  a  chronic  malady  that  may  go  on  for  years. 

The  last  lines  of  his  letter  were  : — "  I  have  made  a  curious  and 
interesting  acquaintance, —  a  certain  Stephanotis  Bey,  Governor  of 
Scutari  in  Albania,  a  very  venerable  old  fellow,  who  was  never  at 
Constantinople  till  now.  The  Pasha  tells  me  in  confidence  that  he  is 
enormously  wealthy.  His  fortune  was  made  by  brigandage  in  Greece, 
from  which  he  retired  a  few  years  ago  ;  shocked  by  the  sudden  death 
of  his  brother,  who  was  decapitated  at  Corinth  with  five  others.  The 
Bey  is  a  nice,  gentle-mannered,  simple-hearted  old  man,  kind  to  the 
poor,  and  eminently  hospitable.  He  has  invited  me  down  to  Prevesa 
for  the  pig-shooting.  If  I  have  your  permission  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, I  shall  make  a  rapid  visit  to  Athens,  and  make  one  more  effort 
to  discover  Speridionides.  Might  I  ask  the  favor  of  an  answer  by 
telegraph  ?  So  many  documents  and  archives  were  stolen  here  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  of  the  Embassy,  that,  by  a  timely  measure  of  discredit, 
we  can  impair  the  value  of  all  papers  whatever,  and  I  have  already  a 
mass  of  false  despatches,  notes,  and  telegrams  ready  for  publication, 
and  subsequent  denial,  if  you  advise  it.  In  one  of  these  I  have 
imitated  Walpole's  style  so  well  that  I  scarcely  think  he  will  read  it 
without  misgivings.  With  so  much  '  bad  bank  paper  '  in  circulation, 
Speridionides  is  not  likely  to  set  a  high  price  on  his  own  'scrip.'  " 


CHAPTER   LIX. 
A  Letter-Bag. 

Lord  Danesbury  read  x\tlee's  letter  v.-ith  an  enjoyment  not  unlike 
the  feeling  an  old  sportsman  experiences  in  discovering  that  his  cover 
hack  —  an  animal  not  worth  twenty  "pounds  —  was  a  capital  fencer; 
that  a  beast  only  destined  to  the  commonest  of  uses  should  actually 
have  qualities  that  recalled  the  steeple-chaser  —  that  the  scrubby 
little  creature  with  the  thin  neck  and  the  shabby  quarters  should  have 
a  turn  of  speed  and  a  "big  jump"  in  him,  was  something  scarcely 
credible,  and  highly  interesting. 

Now  political  life  has  its  handicaps  like  the  turf,  and  that  old  jockey 
of  many  cabinets  began  seriously  to  think  whether  he  might  not  lay  a 
little  money  on  that  dark  horse  Joe  Atlee,  and  make  something  out  of 
him  before  he  was  better  known  in  "  the  ring." 

He  was  smarting,  besides,  under  the  annoyances  of  that  half-clever 
fellow  Walpole,  when  Atlee's  letter  reached  him,  and,  though  the 
unlucky  Cecil  had  taken  ill  and  kept  his  room  ever  since  his  arrival, 
his  Excellency  had  never  forgiven  him,  nor  by  a  word  or  sign  showed 
any  disposition  to  restore  him  to  favor. 

That  he  was  himself  overwhelmed  by  a  correspondence,  and  left  to 
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deal  with  it  almost  alone,  scarcely  contributed  to  reconcile  him  to  a 
youth  more  smarting,  as  he  deemed  it,  under  a  recent  defeat  than 
really  ill ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  mass  of  papers  which  now  littered 
his  breakfast-table,  and  querulously  asked  his  niece  if  that  brilliant 
young  gentleman  up-stairs  could  be  induced  to  postpone  his  sorrows 
and  copy  a  despatch. 

"  If  it  be  not  something  very  difficult  or  requiring  very  uncommon 
care,  perhaps  I  could  do  it  myself." 

"  So  you  could,  Maude,  but  I  want  you  too  —  I  shall  want  to  copy 
our  parts  of  Atlee's  last  letter,  which  I  wish  to  place  before  the 
Foreign  Office  Secretar}\  He  ought  to  see  what  his  protege  Brumsey 
is  making  of  it.  These  are  the  idiots  who  get  us  into  foreign  wars, 
or  those  apologetic  movements  in  diplomacy  which  are  as  bad  as  lost 
battles.  What  a  contrast  to  Atlee  —  a  rare  clever  dog,  Atlee  —  and 
so  awake,  not  only  to  one,  but  to  every  contingency  of  a  case.  I  like 
that  fellow  —  I  like  a  fellow  that  stops  all  the  earths  !  Your  half- 
clever  ones  never  do  that ;  they  only  do  enough  to  prolong  the  race  j 
they  don't  win  it.  That  bright  relative  of  ours  —  Cecil — is  one  of 
those.     Give  Atlee  Walpole's  chances,  and  where  would  he  be.'' " 

A  very  faint  color  tinged  her  cheek  as  she  listened,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"That's  the  real  way  to  put  it,"  continued  he,  more  warmly.  "  Say 
to  Atlee,  '  You  shall  enter  public  life  without  any  pressing  need  to 
take  office  for  a  livelihood ;  you  shall  have  friends  able  to  push  you 
with  one  party,  and  relations  and  connections  with  the  opposition  to 
save   you   from   unnecessary  cavil    or  question ;   you   shall   be  well 

introduced  socially,  and  have  a  seat  in  the  House  before '     What's 

his  age  ?  five-and-twenty  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  about  three-and-twenty,  my  lord  ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
guess." 

"  Three-and-twenty  is  he  ?  I  suspect  you  are  right  —  lie  can't  be 
more.  But  what  a  deal  the  fellow  has  crammed  for  that  time  — 
plenty  of  rubbish,  no  doubt :  old  dramatists  and  such  like  ;  but  he  is 
well  up  in  his  treaties ;  and  there's  not  a  speaker  of  eminence  in  the 
House  that  he  cannot  make  contradict  himself  out  of  Hansard." 

"  Has  he  any  fortune  ?  "  sighed  she,  so  lazily  that  it  scarcely  sounded 
as  a  question. 

"I  suppose  not."- 

"  Nor  any  family  ?  " 

"  Brothers  and  sisters  he  may  have  —  indeed  he  is  sure  to  have  ;  but 
if  you  mean  connections  —  belongings  to  persons  of  admitted  station 
—  of  course  he  has  not.     The  name  alone  might  show  it." 

Another  little  sigh,  fainter  than  before,  followed,  and  all  was  still, 

"Five  years  hence,  if  even  so  much,  the  plebeian  name  and  the 
unknown  stock  will  be  in  his  favor ;  but  we  have  to  wade  through  a 
few  dreary  measures  before  that.  I  wish  he  was  in  the  House  —  he 
ought  to  be  in  the  House." 

"  Is  there  a  vacancy?  "  said  she,  lazily. 

"Two.  There  is  Cradford,  and  there  is  that  Scotch  place  —  the 
something-Burg,  which,  of  course,  one  of  their  own  people  will  insist 
on." 
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"Couldn't  he  have  Cradford?"  asked  she,  with  a  very  slight  anima- 
tion. 

"  He  might  —  at  least  if  Brand  knew  him,  he'd  see  he  was  the  man 
they  wanted.  I  almost  think  I'll  write  a  line  to  Brand,  and  send  him 
some  extracts  of  the  last  letter.     I  will  \  here  goes." 

"If  you'll  tell  me " 

"  Dear  B.— 

"  Read  the  enclosed,  and  say  have  you  anybody  better  than  the 
writer  for  your  ancient  borough  of  Cradford .''  The  fellow  can  talk, 
and  I  am  sure  he  can  speak  as  well  as  he  writes.  He  is  well  up  in  all 
Irish  press  iniquities.  Better  than  all,  he  has  neither  prejudices  nor 
principles,  nor,  as  I  believe,  a  five-pound  note  in  the  world.  He  is 
now  in  Greece,  but  I'll  have  him  over  by  telegraph  if  you  give  me 
encouragement. 

"Tell  Tycross  at  F.  O.  to  send  Walpole  to  Guatemala,  and  order 
him  to  his  post  at  once.  G.  will  have  told  you  that  I  shall  not  go 
back  to  Ireland.  The  blunder  of  my  ever  seeing  it  was  the  blackest 
in  the  life  of  yours, 

"  Danesbury." 

The  first  letter  his  lordship  opened  gave  him  very  little  time  or  in- 
clination to  bestow  more  thought  on  Atlee.  It  was  from  the  head  of 
the  Cabinet,  and.  in  the  coldest  tone  imaginable.  The  writer  directed 
his  attention  to  what  had  occurred  in  the  House  the  night  before,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  for  any  Government  to  depend  on  colleagues 
whose  administration  had  been  so  palpably  blundering  and  unwise. 
"  Conciliation  can  only  succeed  by  the  good  faith  it  inspires.  Once 
that  it  leaks  out  you  are  more  eager  to  achieve  a  gain  than  confer  a 
benefit,  you  cease  to  conciliate,  and  you  only  cajole.  Now  your  lord- 
ship might  have  apprehended  that,  in  this  especial  game,  the  Popish 
priest  is  your  master  and  mine  —  not  to  add  that  he  gives  an  undivided 
attention  to  a  subject  which  we  have  to  treat  as  one  amongst  many, 
and  with  the  relations  and  bearings  which  attach  it  to  other  questions 
of  state. 

"  That  you  cannot,  with  advantage  to  the  Crown,  or  indeed  to  your 
own  dignity,  continue  to  hold  your  present  office,  is  clear  enough ; 
and  the  only  question  now  is  in  what  way,  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  Administration  and  respect  for  your  lordship's  high  character, 
the  relinquishment  had  best  be  made.  The  debate  has  been,  on 
Gregory's  motion,  adjourned.  It  will  be  continued  on  Tuesday,  and 
my  colleagues  opine  that  if  j^our  resignation  was  in  their  hands  before 
that  day,  certain  leaders  of  the  Opposition  would  consent  to  withdraw 
their  motion.  I  am  not  wholly  agreed  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  on  this  point ;  but,  without  embarrassing  you  by  the  reasons 
which  sway  my  judgment,  I  will  simply  place  the  matter  before  you 
for  your  own  consideration,  perfectly  assured,  as  I  am,  that  your  deci- 
sion will  be  come  to  only  on  consideration  of  what  you  deem  best  for 
the  interests  of  the  country. 

"  My  colleague  at  the  Foreign  Office  will  write  to-day  or  to-morrow 
with  reference  to  your  former  post,  and  I  only  allude  to  it  now  to  say 
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the  unmixed  satisfaction  it  would  give  the  Cabinet  to  find  that  the 
greatest  interests  of  Eastern  Europe  were  once  more  in  the  keeping 
of  the  ablest  diplomatist  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the  most  far-sighted 
of  modern  statesmen. 

"  A  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  viceroyalty  is  now  on  the 
notice-paper,  and  it  will  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  we  may 
not  make  it  an  open  question  in  the  Cabinet.  Perhaps  your  lordship 
would  favor  me  with  such  opinions  on  the  subject  as  your  experiences 
suggest. 

'•The  extra  session  has  wearied  out  every  one,  and  we  can  with 
difficulty  make  a  house. — Yours  sincerely, 

"G.  Annivey." 

The  next  he  opened  was  briefer.     It  ran  thus : — 

"  Dear  Danesbury  — 

"  You  must  go  back  at  once  to  Turkey.  That  inscrutable 
idiot  Brumsey  has  discovered  another  mare's-nest,  and  we  are  lucky  if 
Gortchakoff  does  not  call  upon  us  for  public  apolog}'.  Brunow  is 
outrageous  and  demands  B."s  recall.  I  sent  off  the  despatch  while  he 
was  with  me.  Leflo  Pasha  is  very  ill,  they  say  dying,  so  that  you 
must  haste  back  to  your  old  friend  (query  :  Avhich  is  he  1)  Kulbash,  if 
it  be  not  too  late,  as  Apponyi  thinks. — Yours,  G." 

"P.S. —  Take  none  of  your  Irish  suite  with  you  to  the  East.  The 
papers  are  sure  to  note  the  names  and  attack  you  if  you  should.  They 
shall  be  cared  for  somehow,  if  there  be  any  who  interest  you. 

"  You  have  seen  that  the  House  was  not  over-civil  to  you  on  Saturday 
night,  though  A.  thinks  you  got  off  well." 

"  Resign  ! "  cried  he  aloud,  as  he  dashed  the  letter  on  the  table.  "  I 
think  I  would  resign  !  If  they  asked  what  would  tempt  me  to  go  back 
there  I  should  be  sorely  puzzled  to  name  it.  No  ;  not  the  blue  ribbon 
itself  would  induce  me  to  face  that  chaos  once  more.  As  to  the  hint 
about  my  Irish  staff,  it  was  quite  unnecessary.  Not  very  likely, 
Maude,  we  should  take  Walpole  to  finish  in  the  Bosphorus  what  he  has 
begun  on  the  Liffey." 

He  turned  hastily  to  The  Times,  and  threw  his  eyes  over  the  summary 
of  the  debate.  It  was  acrimonious  and  sneery.  The  Opposition 
leaders,  with  accustomed  smoothness,  had  made  it  appear  that  the 
Viceroy's  Eastern  experience  had  misled  him,  and  that  he  thought 
"  Tipperary  was  a  Pashalick  ! "  Imbued  with  notions  of  wholesale 
measures  of  government,  so  applicable  to  Turkey,  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  the  errors  had  affected  his  Irish  policy.  "There  was,"  said  the 
speaker,  "somebody  to  be  conciliated  in  Ireland,  and  some  one  to  be 
hanged  ;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  forget  which,  or 
that  he  should  make  the  mistake  of  keeping  all  the  flattery  for  the 
rebel  and  the  rope  for  the  priest."  The  neatness  of  the  illustration 
took  with  the  House,  and  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  "  much 
laughter."  And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that,  "  as  with  those  well- 
known  ointments  or  medicines  whose  specific  virtues  lay  in  the  enor- 
mous costliness  of  some  of  the  constituents,  so  it  must  give  unspeakable 
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value  to  the  efficacy  of  those  healing  measures  for  Ireland,  to  know- 
that  the  whole  British  Constitution  was  boiled  down  to  make  one  of 
them  ;  and  every  right  and  liberty  brayed  in  the  mortar  to  furnish  even 
one  dose  of  this  precious  elixir."  And  then  there  was  "  laughter  " 
again. 

"  He  ought  to  be  more  merciful  to  charlatans.  Dogs  do  not  eat 
dogs,"  muttered  his  lordship  to  himself,  and  then  asked  his  niece  to 
send  Walpole  to  him. 

It  was  some  time  before  Walpole  appeared,  and  when  he  did  it  was 
\vith  such  a  wasted  look  and  careworn  aspect  as  might  have  pleaded 
in  his  favor. 

"  Maude  told  me  you  wished  to  see  me,  my  lord,"  said  he,  half- 
diffidently. 

"  Did  I  ?  eh?  Did  I  say  so  ?  I  forget  all  about  it.  What  could  it 
be .''  Let  us  see  :  was  it  this  stupid  row  they  were  making  in  the 
House  ?     Have  you  read  the  debate  .-•  " 

"  No,  my  lord  ;  not  looked  at  a  paper." 

"  Of  course  not ;  you  have  been  too  ill,  too  weak.  Have  you  seen 
a  doctor  ? " 

"  I  don't  care  to  see  a  doctor ;  they  all  say  the  same  thing.  I  only 
need  rest  and  quiet." 

"  Only  that !  Why,  they  are  the  two  things  nobody  can  get.  Power 
cannot  have  them,  nor  money  buy  them.  The  retired  tradesman  — 
I  beg  his  pardon,  the  cheesemonger  —  he  is  always  a  cheesemonger 
now  who  represents  vulgarity  and  bank-stock  —  he  may  have  his  rest 
and  quiet ;  but  a  Minister  must  not  dream  of  such  a  luxury,  nor  any 
one  who  serves  a  Minister.  Where's  the  quiet  to  come  from,  I  ask 
you,  after  such  a  tirade  of  abuse  as  that  ? "  And  he  pointed  to  The 
Times.  "  There's  Punchy  too,  with  a  picture  of  me  measuring  out 
'Danesbury's  drops,  to  cure  loyalty.'  That  slim  youth  handing  the 
spoon  is  meant  iox  you^  Walpole." 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  lord,"  said  he,  coldly. 

"  They  haven't  given  you  too  much  leg,  Cecil,"  said  the  other, 
laughing ;  but  Cecil  scarcely  relished  the  joke. 

"  I  say,  Piccadilly  is  scarcely  the  place  for  a  man  after  that ;—  I 
mean,  of  course,  for  awhile,"  continued  he.  "  These  things  are  not 
eternal ;  they  have  their  day.  They  had  me  last  week  travelling  in 
Ireland  on  a  camel ;  and  I  was  made  to  say,  '  That  the  air  of  the 
desert  always  did  me  good  ! '     Poor  fun,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"Very  poor  fun  indeed  !  " 

"  And  you  were  the  boy  preparing  my  chibouque,  and  I  must  sa}^, 
devilish  like." 

"  I  did  not  see  it,  my  lord." 

"  That's  the  best  way :  don't  look  at  the  caricatures ;  don't  read 
the  Saturday  Review ;  never  know  there  is  anything  wrong  with  you  j 
nor,  if  you  can,  that  anything  disagrees  with  you." 

"  I  should  like  the  last  delusion  best  of  all,"  said  he. 

"Who  would  not?"  cried  the  old  lord.  "The  way  I  used  to  eat 
potted  prawns  at  Eton,  and  peach  jam  after  them,  and  iced  guavas, 
and  never  felt  better !     And  now  everything  gives  acidity." 

"Just  because  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  would  have  those  potted 
prawns  you  spoke  of." 
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"No,  no 5  you  are  all  wrong.  It's  the  new  race, —  it's  the  new 
generation.  They  don't  bear  reverses.  Whenever  the  world  goes 
wrong  with  them,  they  talk  as  they  feel,  they  lose  appetite,  and  they 
fall  down  to  a  state  like  your  —  a  —  Walpole  —  like  your  own  !  " 

"Well,  my  lord,  I  don't  think  I  could  be  called  captious  for  saying 
that  the  world  has  not  gone  over  well  with  me." 

"Ah  —  hum.  You  mean  —  no  matter.  I  suppose  the  luckiest 
hand  is  not  all  trumps !  The  thing  is,  to  score  the  trick  :  that's  the 
point,  Walpole,  to  score  the  trick ! " 

"Up  to  this,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate." 

"Well,  who  knows  what's  coming.  I  have  just  asked  the  Foreign 
Office  people  to  give  you  Guatemala;  not  a  bad  thing,  as  times  go." 

"Why,  my  lord,  it's  banishment  and  barbarism  together.  The 
pay  is  miserable  !  It  is  far  away,  and  it  is  not  Pall  Mall,  or  the  Rue 
Rivoli." 

"  No  ;  not  that.  There  is  twelve  hundred  for  salary,  and  something 
for  a  house,  and  something  more  for  a  secretary  that  you  don't  keep, 
and  an  office  that  you  need  not  have.  In  fact,  it  makes  more  than 
two  thousand  ;  and  for  a  single  man  in  a  place  where  he  cannot  be 
extravagant,  it  will  suffice." 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  but  I  was  presumptuous  enough  to  imagine  a  con- 
dition in  which  I  should  not  be  a  single  man,  and  I  speculated  on  the 
possibility  that  another  might  venture  to  share  even  poverty  as  my 
companion." 

"  A  woman  wouldn't  go  there, —  at  least,  she  ought  not.  It's  all 
bush-life,  or  something  like  it.  Why  should  a  woman  bear  that  ?  or 
a  man  ask  her  to  do  so?  " 

"  You  seem  to  forget,  my  lord,  that  affections  may  be  engaged,  and 
pledges  interchanged." 

"Get  a  bill  of  indemnity,  therefore,  to  release  you:  better  that 
than  wait  for  yellow  fever  to  do  it."  ' 

"  I  confess  that  your  lordship's  words  give  me  great  discourage- 
ment, and  if  I  could  possibly  believe  that  Lady  Maude  was  of  your 
mind  —  " 

"  Maude !  Maude !  why,  you  never  imagined  that  Lady  Maude 
would  leave  comfort  and  civilisation  for  this  bush  life,  with  its  rancheros 
and  rattlesnakes.  I  confess,"  said  he,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  I  did  not 
think  either  of  you  were  bent  on  being  Paul  or  Virginia." 

"Have  I  your  lordship's  permission  to  ask  her  own  judgment  in 
the  matter ;  I  mean,  with  the  assurance  of  its  not  being  biassed  by 
you  ? " 

"  Freely,  most  freely  do  I  give  it.  She  is  not  the  girl  I  believe  her 
if  she  leaves  you  long  in  doubt.  But  I  prejudge  nothing,  and  I 
influence  nothing." 

"Am  I  to  conclude,  my  lord,  that  I  am  sure  of  this  appointment?" 

"  I  almost  believe  I  can  say  you  are.  I  have  asked  for  a  reply  by 
telegraph,  and  I  shall  probably  have  one  to-morrow." 

"  You  seem  to  have  acted  under  the  conviction  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  get  this  place  ? " 

"Yes,  such  was  my  conclusion.  After  that  '  fiasco  '  in  Ireland  you 
must  go  somewhere,  for  a  time  at  least,  out  of  the  way.     Now  as  a 
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man  cannot  die  for  half-a-dozen  years  and  come  back  to  life  when 
people  have  forgotten  his  unpopularity,  the  next  best  thing  is  bouth 
America.  Bogota  and  the  Argentine  Republic  have  whitewashed 
many  a  reputation."  ^^ 

"  I  will  remember  your  lordship's  wise  words. 

"  Do  so  "  said  my  lord,  curtly,  for  he  felt  offended  at  the  flippant 
tone  in  which  the  other  spoke.  "  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I'd  send 
the  writer  of  that  letter  yonder  to  Yucatan  or  Costa  Rica." 

"  Who  may  the  gifted  writer  be,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Atlee,  Joe  Atlee  ;  the  fellow  you  sent  over  here." 

"  Indeed  !  "  was  all  that  Walpole  could  utter. 

"  Just  take  it  to  your  room  and  read  it  over.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  the  thinc^.  The  fellow  has  got  to  know  the  bearings  of  a  whole  set 
of  new  questions,  and  how  he  understands  the  men  he  has  got  to  deal 

^^'"With  your  leave  I  will  do  so,"  said  he,  as  he  took  the  letter  and 
left  the  room. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE   BISHOP'S   BAN. 
A   Legend   of    St.  Ambrose. 


UPON  his  staff  the  holy  man 
Leaned,  girt  for  journeying  : 
"  But  ere  I  get  me  hence,"  he  bade, 
"Beseech  ye,  hither  bring 
Our  one-night  host,  to  whom  behooves 
I  speak  a  certain  thing." 

Then  straightway  came  he  forth  at  call. 
To  whom  the  Bishop  said: 
"  I  and  my  hungry  acolytes, 
With  travel-toil  bestead. 
Since  yester-eve  have  been  refreshed 
Through  breaking  of  thy  bread. 

"And  now,  what  wilt  thou?     Is  there  naught 
That  I,  our  Lord's  poor  thrall. 

Through  prayer  may  win  for  thee,  what  time 
On  the  dear  Christ  I  call  ?— - 

No  purer  joys,  no  richer  stores. 
Than  yet  to  thee  befall  ?  " 
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Then  lightly  laughed  the  Tuscan  knight : 
"  Good  Milan  bishop,  grace  ! 

Bestow  thy  prayer  some  otherwhere  — 
No  alms  beseem  my  case  ; 

Nor  yet  withal  for  ghostly  gifts 
Find  I  a  hand-breadth's  place. 

"A  brave,  right  goodly  world  is  this, 
That  stints  not  of  its  store ; 

I  have  no  sickness  known  —  my  heart 
Was  never  sorrow-sore  : 

The  Church's  benison,  I  wis. 
Would  fail  to  bring  me  more. 

"  No  wife  in  all  our  Tuscany, 
I  vow,  is  fair  as  mine  ; 
No  ruddier  children  dance  away 

Sunsetting  'neath  the  vine  ; 
And  at  my  feast  of  life,  friends'  talk 
Is  sweet  as  ivied  wine. 

"  My  lands  have  broadened  till  they  reach 
Yon  gray-green  brede  of  sea  ; 
My  coffers  overspill  their  gold. 

So  vast  my  harvests  be  ; 
And  liefly  mine  own  vassal-folk 
Do  yield  their  homage  free. 

"  Strong  manhood's  doughty  lustiness 

Riots  in  every  vein  : 
Go  to,  Sir  Bishop  !  what  have  I 

At  thy  pale  hands  to  gain  ? 
Keep  thou  thy  heaven,  and  I  my  earth, 

At  best  till  age  and  pain — " 

"Hold,  hold  thy  scoffs!"  St.  Ambrose  cried 
"  Friends,  hie  ye  all  afield. 
Nor  stay  beneath  this  roof  foredoomed. 

For  to  mine  eyes  revealed 
I  read :   Thou  hast  thy  good  things  here  f 
The  sentence  signed  and  sealed  !  " 

Forth  gat  the  frighted  acolytes, 
Forth  gat  the  Bishop  gray  ; 

And  never,  so  the  legend  saith, 
Did  any  from  that  day 

See  aught,  where  rose  the  castle  walls, 
But  piles  that  ruined  lay. 


Margaret  J.  Preston. 


GENERAL   MARMADUKE'S    CAMPAIGN   AGAINST 
MAJ.-GEN.   STEELE. 


lENERAL   MARMADUKE'S  official  report  of  his  campaign 

against  the  Federal  columns  under  General   Steele  which  is 

here  given,  is  so  clear  and  exhaustive  that  but  little  is  left  to  be 
done  by  the  editor.  The  object  of  Gen.  Steele's  movement,-  as  stated 
in  the  report,  was  to  move  southward  by  way  of  Washington  and  co- 
operate with  the  column  under  Gen.  Banks,  then  moving  on  Shreve- 
port,  crushing  with  their  united  forces  the  army  under  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith ;  and  that  object  gained,  the  small  force  under  Gen.  Magruder 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  victorious  legions,  which  would  leave 
the  Confederates  without  an  organised  army  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  thus  completing  the  conquest  of  the  Trans-]\Iississippi  Depart- 
ment. 

Gen.  Steele,  who  had  expected  to  march  without  serious  obstruction 
to  Red  River,  found  himself  impeded  at  every  step  —  his  flankers 
driven  in,' his  rear-guard  assaulted,  and  forced,  routed  and  demoralised, 
to  seek  shelter  with  his  main  body,  and  his  advance  resisted  with  such 
skill  and  determination  that  he  could  only  proceed  by  the  slow  process 
of  bringing  his  whole  command  into  action  and  fighting  his  way  step 
by  step.  He  was  opposed  by  a  foe  who,  wary  and  sleepless,  seemed 
to  anticipate  every  movement  ere  he  made  it,  and  was  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  false  step  that  he  might  make.  He  was  encom- 
passed by  a  force  which,  though  really  less  than  one-fourth  of  his  own, 
seemed  ubiquitous  and  indomitable ;  and  his  progress,  instead  of 
being  a  triumphal  march,  was  a  succession  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  halt  his  jaded  army  at  Camden.  Nor  was  he 
allowed  to  rest  here.  His  outposts  were  driven  in  daily,  and  his  army 
kept  continually  on  the  alert  —  his  large  forage-train  of  225  wagons 
captured,  and  its  guard  of  2500  men  and  four  pieces  of  artiller}' 
killed,  wounded,  and  dispersed. 

The  administrative  ability  of  Gen.  Marmaduke  was  evinced  in  this 
short  but  effective  and  brilliant  campaign.  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  capacity  of  each  of  his  brigades  was  exhibited  in 
the  selection  which  he  made  for  the  special  duty  to  be  performed. 
Brave,  skilful  and  accomplished  officers  were  the  three,  Cabell, 
Shelby,  and  Greene,  but  of  diverse  characters,  and  each  possessed 
a  peculiar  talent  and  disposition  that  fitted  him  eminently  for  a  certain 
character  of  duty.  A  knowledge  of  these  talents  and  characteristics 
enabled  their  commanding  officer  to  assign  to  each  that  particular 
duty,  allowing  each  the  freest  scope  for  the  display  of  individual 
ability,  thus  honoring  the  command  and  securing  the  most  eftective 
service.  This  habit  of  studying  the  character  of  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  acting  on  the  knowledge  gained  to  place  them  in  the 
position  for  which  their  capacity  and  disposition  best  fitted  them, 
disposed   them  with   rare   exceptions   to  obey  with  alacrity  and  to 
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execute  orders  with  fidelity,  and  his  untiring  care  for  his  troops 
endeared  him  to  them.  They  knew  that  every  privation  suffered 
by  them  was  endured  also  by  him,  that  their  every  danger  was  shared 
by  him,  and  that  their  lives  would  never  be  wantonly  sacrificed  for 
the  glory  of  their  chief 

General  Marmaduke's  Report. 

Headquarters  Marmaduke's  Division, 
In  the  Field,  May  iZth,  1864. 

Colonel: — In  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Major-General  com- 
manding, I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the 
operations  of  my  command  in  the  campaign  against  the  Federal 
forces  under  Maj.-Gen.  Steele,  which  was  ended  on  the  30th  ult.  by 
their  retreat  across  the  Saline,  and  to  their  base.  Little  Rock. 

At  the  time  information  was  received  of  the  advance  of  Steele's 
army  from  Little  Rock  southward  on  the  military  road,  and  of  his 
arrival  at  Benton,  my  division,  consisting  of  Cabell's  Arkansas  Cav- 
alrv  Brigade  and  Shelby's  and  Greene's  (Marmaduke's)  Missouri 
CaValry  Brigades,  numbering  about  thirty-two  hundred  (3200)  effec- 
tively armed  and  mounted  men  for  duty,  was  stationed  as  follows  : 
Cabell's  Brigade  sixteen  miles  west  of  Washington,  and  'sixty-six 
miles  from  Camden  ;  Shelby's  and  Greene's  Brigades  at  Camden. 
To  meet  the  movement  of  the  enemy  I  made  the  following  disposi- 
tions:  March  22,  Cabell's  Brigade  was  ordered  to  Tate's  Bluff, 
twenty-three  miles  northwest  of  Camden,  at  the  junction  of  the  Little 
Missouri  with  the  Ouachita  river ;  March  25,  Shelby's  Brigade  v.-as 
ordered  to  Princeton,  but  no  forage  being  there,  moved  fifteen  miles 
northeast  of  Princeton  (47  miles  from  Camden),  and  on  the  28th 
March,  with  Greene's  Brigade  and  a  section  of  Blocker's  Battery 
under  Lieut.  Zimmerman,  I  marched  directly  to  Tate'2  Bluff.  The 
several  brigades  could  by  this  disposition  co-operate  against  the 
enemy's  front,  or  if  need  be,  Cabell  and  Greene  against  his  front,  while 
Shelby  was  in  position  to  march  directly  to  and  operate  upon  his  rear. 
On  my  arrival  at  Tate's  Bluff,  March  30,  finding  no  forage  nor  sub- 
sistence in  its  vicinity,  and  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  9500  strong, 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  had  reached  Rockport  and  were  march- 
ing upon  Arkadelphia,  I  ordered  Shelby  to  cross  the  Ouachita  river 
and  move  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  and  Cabell's  Brigade  (which  in  view 
of  the  probability  of  the  enemy  advancing  direct  upon  Washington 
and  the  dearth  of  forage  and  subsistence  at  Tate's  Bluff,  had  been 
ordered  to  halt  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  that  point)  to  cross  the 
Little  Missouri  by  the  military  road  and  resist  him  in  front,  while 
Greene's  Brigade  (the  middle  column)  would  cross  the  Little  Missouri 
at  Tate's  Bluff  and  attack  his  left  flank,  and  as  he  advanced  southward 
from  Arkadelphia  co-operate  with  Cabell,  each  command  to  make  short 
and  desperate  attacks,  retire,  and  attack  again,  until  the  enemy  reached 
the  Little  Missouri  river,  when  all  would  concentrate  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  that  stream.  Before  the  several  brigades  could  cross  the 
river  and  get  into  position,  the  enemy  had  entered  Arkadelphia. 

On   the   ist  of  April,   Steele  with  his  whole  force  moved  out  of 
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Arkadelphia,  directing  his  march  on  the  "  military  road "  toward 
Washington.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  ist  the  scouts  in  advance 
of  Shelby's  Brigade  had  entered  Arkadelphia,  capturing  a  dozen 
stragglers,  including  one  captain,  and  closed  up  to  the  enemy's  rear; 
but  the  main  body  of  his  brigade  had  not  arrived.  Cabell  had, 
however,  moved  up  to  the  Antoine,  eighteen  miles  southwest  ot 
Arkadelphia,  and  his  advance  commanded  by  Lieut.-Col.  Fayth,  struck 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
near  Spoonville,  ten  miles  southwest  of  Arkadelphia.  Here  several 
sharp  fights  occurred,  in  which  the  enemy  suffered  considerable  loss 
and  were  driven  back  upon  the  main  body.  Greene,  on  the  enemy's 
left,  had  attacked  and  driven  in  with  loss  his  flankers  to  the  main  body. 
On  the  night  of  the  ist  Steele  encamped  near  Spoonville,  having 
marched  only  ten  miles.  Shelby  encamped  that  night  near  Arkadel- 
phia, Cabell  on  the  Antoine,  and  Greene  was  at  nightfall  about  eight 
miles  east  of  Spoonville.  The  design  of  the  enemy  evidently  was  to 
co-operate  with  the  Federal  army  under  Banks,  then  moving  against 
Shreveport.  His  shortest  route  to  Shreveport  was  by  way  of  Wash- 
ington. The  crossing  of  the  Little  Missouri  river  on  the  military 
road  was  a  good  one.  The  latest  information  from  my  scouts  on  the 
ist  (I  was  then  with  Greene's  column)  was  that  Steele  had  certainly 
advanced  as  far  as  Spoonville,  on  the  direct  Washington  road.  These 
facts  taken  into  consideration,  I  ordered  Col.  Greene  to  leave 
Lawther's  regiment  of  his  brigade  on  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and, 
marching  that  night,  join  Cabell  at  Cottingham's  Store,  fourteen  miles 
northeast  of  Washington  and  three  south  of  Little  Missouri  river  on 
the  military  road.  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  I  had 
joined  Cabell  at  Antoine.  At  Spoonville  a  good  road  makes  off 
southw  ard  from  the  military  road  by  way  of  Okalona  to  Elkin's  Ferry, 
and  by  roads  leading  from  it  to  several  of  the  fords  and  ferries  on 
Little  Missouri  river.  Fearing  that  Steele  might  take  this  road  and 
reach  and  occupy  one  of  the  fords  below  the  military  road  crossing, 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d  April,  after  leaving  Monroe's  regiment, 
Fayth's  Battalion,  and  a  section  of  Hughey's  Battery,  all  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Monroe  of  Cabell's  Brigade,  at  the  Antoine,  I  with- 
drew the  balance  of  the  regiment  to  Cottingham's  Store,  where  it 
could  either  reinforce  Monroe  when  driven  back  to  the  river,  or  resist 
the  occupation  by  the  enemy  of  any  of  the  fords  below  the  military 
road. 

No  change  appeared  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  march  on  the 
2d.  His  supposed  advance  came  up  with  Col.  Monroe's  force  at  the 
Antoine,  and  was  driven  back  with  loss  ;  Monroe,  according  to  in- 
structions, then  falling  slowly  back.  At  Wolf  Creek  he  again  halted 
and  took  position  ;  the  enemy  again  advanced,  and  this  time  Monroe 
by  his  excellent  dispositions,  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  small  arms 
of  his  command,  and  of  the  section  of  Hughey's  Battery,  drove  him 
in  wild  disorder  back  upon  his  main  body.  At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the 
march  of  the  enemy  was  partially  developed  —  he  had  taken  the  road 
leading  off  by  way  of  Okalona.  Simultaneously  almost  with  this  in- 
formation, the  small  picket  which  had  been  stationed  at  Elkin's  Ferry 
galloped  up  to  inform  me  that  the  enemy  had  occupied  that  ford  with 
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a  "small  force."  About  4  o'clock  Greene  arrived,  having  marched 
when  he  heard  the  firing  between  Monroe  and  the  enemy  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  the  assistance  of  Cabell  —  as  he  supposed  — 
but  finding  that  the  enemy  was  in  strong  force,  and  would  in  his  then 
position  overpower  him,  retired  to  Cottingham's  Store.  By  this  time 
the  enemy  had  occupied  Elkin's  Ferry  with  a  strong  force,  and  posted 
artillery  to  sweep  any  line  attempting  to  drive  them  from  it ;  and  his 
main  body  was  in  supporting  distance. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Shelby,  encountering  the  enemy's  rear-guard, 
consisting  of  a  brigade  of  infantry,  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery, 
had,  with  the  gallantry  and  clash  which  ever  accompany  him  and  his 
brigade,  charged  in  line  of  battle  mounted  —  charged  and  charged 
again  until  the  sun  went  down,  and  driven  it  to  seek  safety  with  the 
main  body,  now  encamped  twelve  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  first 
attack.  Shelby  then  encamped.  In  this  day's  fight,  foremost  in  the 
pursuit,  fell  mortally  wounded  Second  Lieut.  Trigg  of  my  escort,  who 
was  sent  by  me  to  Gen.  Shelby  with  despatches,  and  having  accom- 
plished that  duty,  and  the  fight  coming  on,  joined  the  advance,  and 
there  fought  with  a  valor  worthy  the  emulation  of  the  bravest. 
Captain  Thorpe  of  Elliott's  battalion,  the  advance,  charged  with  his 
company  through  a  regiment  of  Federal  infantry,  scattering  them  to 
the  four  winds.  He  received  a  severe  though  not  mortal  wound  in 
that  charge. 

Placing  a  sufficient  force  at  Elkin's  Ferry  to  hold  in  check  any 
further  advance  until  it  could  be  reinforced,  Cabell's  and  Greene's 
Brigades  were  camped  so  as  to  reach  in  time  any  of  the  fords  yet 
liable  to  be  crossed  by  the  main  body  of  the  Federal  army.  The  3d 
of  April  was  passed  by  the  enemy  in  closing  up  to  the  river  with  his 
main  force.  His  point  of  crossing  was  not  yet  ascertained,  and 
Burbridge's  regiment  of  Greene's  Brigade,  under  Lieut.-Col.  Preston, 
was  thrown  forward  to  make  a  forced  reconnoissance  at  Elkin's  Kerry. 
Late  in  the  day,  after  having  driven  in  the  advanced  posts  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  v;ith  sharp  skirmishing,  the  enemy  was  discovered 
in  heavy  masses.  Yet  during  that  day  his  main  body  still  remained 
on  the  north  bank.  His  slow,  changeful  marches,  his  seeming  in- 
decision, were  inexplicable  until  Shelby's  cannon  were  heard  in  his 
rear.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  Shelby  had  again  attacked  his  rear 
guard  ;  when,  finding  that  it  was  being  heavily  reinforced  and  closing 
its  flanks  around  his  small  force,  he  withdrew  in  good  order.  In  these 
actions  Gen.  Shelby  fought  his  brigade  entirely  mounted,  and  time 
and  again  the  irresistible  charge  of  his  line  thoroughly  demoralised 
and  completely  routed  the  long  and  serried  lines  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  causing  them  great  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
while  Collins's  Battery  did  most  effective  service,  and  almost  exceeded 
its  usual  superlative  excellence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  fire  and  the 
devoted  bravery  of  the  company. 

On  the  4th,  as  afterward  appeared,  Steele  commenced  crossing  his 
main  army.  Having  concentrated  Greene  and  Cabell  in  front  of  the 
ferry,  posted  the  main  portion  of  Cabell's  Brigade  as  a  reserve  on  a 
naturally  strong  position  at  the  edge  of  the  bottom,  with  Greene's 
Brigade,   Col.  Greene  commanding,  one  piece  of  Blocker's  Batter}-, 
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under  Lieut.  Zimmerman,  Monroe's  regiment,  Col.  S.  C.  Monroe 
commanding,  and  a  section  of  Hughey's  Battery  under  Lieut.  Miller 
of  Cabell's  Brigade,  1200  in  all,  I  advanced  and  attacked  the  enemy 
to  finally  determine  if  he  intended  to  cross  his  whole  force  here,  and 
to  relieve  Shelby.  The  troops  were  rapidly  formed  and  the  attack 
quickly  and  vigorously  made,  which  resulted  in  my  driving  the  enemy 
two  miles  before  he  could  mass  his  forces  against  me.  Lieut. 
Fackler  of  my  staff  was  captured  in  this  affair.  From  the  official 
reports  of  the  enemy,  captured  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  I  fought 
a  greatly  superior  force  and  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number."  I 
cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the  alacrity,  steadiness,  and  splendid 
bravery  of  Greene's  Brigade  and  Monroe's  regiment,  nor  compli- 
ment the  artillery  of  Lieutenants  Zimmerman  and  Miller  more 
fittingly  than  in  the  enemy's  own  language,  who  complained  that  our 
"artillerists  must  have  measured  the  ground  before  the  battle."  The 
enemy's  design  of  crossing  here  was  now  made  fully  manifest. 

Shelby  was  enabled  to  join  me  on  the  evening  of  that  day  without 
molestation,  and  again  my  whole  force  was  united.  No  forage  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ferry  I  was  compelled  to  withdraw  my  main 
force,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  to  the  south  side  of  Prairie  d'Anne, 
on  the  Washington  road,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  ferry.  Here  I 
had  breastworks  of  logs  and  small  earthworks  thrown  up,  with  which 
to  deceive  the  enemy  into  the  belief  that  I  would  here  give  him 
battle.  This  day  my  outpost,  Greene's  regiment,  under  Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell,  skirmished  heavily  with  him,  and  again  on  the  6th.  On 
the  7th  the  enemy  continued  to  advance  slowly,  my  advance  under 
Capt.  Porter  of  Burbridge's  regiment  skirmishing  with  him  the 
entire  day.  Gen.  Price  now  arrived  with  Dockery  and  Crawford's 
Brigades  and  Woods'  Battalion,  and  took  command.  Cabell's 
Brigade  was  taken  from  me  and  placed  in  Pagan's  Division.  On 
the  8th  the  enemy  again  advanced,  driving  Capt.  Porter  with  my  out- 
post to  the  northeast  edge  of  the  prairie.  Greene's  Brigade  was 
then  relieved  from  outpost  duty  by  troops  of  Pagan's  Division. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  the  enemy,  having  been  reinforced  by 
Thayer's  Division  from  Fort  Smith,  4000  strong,  cavalry,  infantry  and 
artillery,  marched  upon  the  outposts  of  our  army  under  Gen.  Dockery, 
drove  them  in,  and  was  preparing  to  flank  Gen.  Shelby's  camp  when 
he  evacuated  it,  and  being  ordered  to  keep  in  the  enemy's  front,  threw 
his  force  into  line  of  battle  across  the  Elkin's  Ferry  and  Washington 
and  Camden  roads,  ordered  Dockery  to  protect  his  flank,  and  attacked 
the  advancing  enemy.  The  picket  fighting  soon  assumed  heavy  pro- 
portions. The  enemy  moved  up  and  opened  upon  Shelby  with  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  continued  to  advance;  but  the  resistance  was 
as  dogged  as  their  advance  was  overwhelming.  The  section  of  Collins' 
Battery  under  the  immediate  command  of  Captain  Collins  with  almost 
unexampled  courage  held  the  artillery  column  of  the  enemy  at  bay, 
while  the  brigade,  swept  from  flank  to  flank  by  the  fierce  fire  of 
artillery  and  small  arms,  budged  not  until  the  order  for  retiring  came. 
At  nightfall  the  enemy  had  advanced  but  half  a  mile  south  of  his 
position  in  the  morning.  At  midnight  I  withdrew  Shelby.  The 
enemy  had  now  reached  the  point  where  the  roads  from  Washington, 
29 
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Camden  and  Louisville  join,  looking  northward.  He  wished  to  move 
to  Camden,  but  he  could  not  leave  a  force  so  near  on  the  Washington 
road  to  attack  his  rear,  and  he  feared  to  attack  the  fortified  position 
on  the  southwest  edge  of  the  prairie.  Two  days  he  spent,  the  loth 
and  nth,  in  preparing  for  battle.  On  the  12th,  with  his  whole  force 
in  line  of  battle,  a  glorious  sight  in  the  open  prairie,  he  moved  upon 
the  works,  flanking  them  on  the  left  —  to  find  them  abandoned.  The 
works  had  served  their  purpose  admirably,  deceiving  the  enemy  and 
forcing  him  to  waste  his  time  and  keep  his  army  starving  in  a  barren 
country  for  nearly  three  days.  Greene's  Brigade  was  again  in  action, 
skirmishing  in  the  enemy's  front  and  bringing  up  the  rear  of  our 
army  with  its  usual  cool,  desperate  courage. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  my  division  encamped  on  Prairie  de  Rhoan. 
and  for  the  first  time  in  fourteen  nights  enjoyed  uninterrupted  quiet. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  at  10  a.m.,  we  were  again  en  route  to 
reach  the  enemy's  front  and  oppose  his  advance  on  Camden.  At  4  p.m. 
on  the  14th  we  were  in  his  front,  fourteen  miles  from  Camden,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Prairie  d'Anne  and  Camp  Bragg  and  Camden  and 
Washington  roads,  having  marched  sixty  miles.  That  evening, 
night  and  the  next  day  were  spent  in  continued  fighting.  Late  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  finding  tha't  the  enemy  was  determined  to  reach 
Camden  that  night,  and  that  further  resistance  was  unwise  and  un- 
profitable, and  having  sent  Captain  John  C.  Moore,  my  A.  A.  General, 
to  Camden  to  destroy  such  Government  property  there  as  would 
benefit  the  enemy ;  and  leaving  Col.  Lawther's  regiment  with  orders 
to  contest  the  enemy's  advance,  and  after  being  driven  from  Camden 
to  move  out  on  the  Shreveport  wire-road  and  watch  the  enemy  on  that 
approach  —  I  crossed  my  command  from  the  Prairie  d'Anne  and  Wash- 
ington road  to  the  Camp  Bragg  and  Camden  road,  and  encamped 
eight  miles  from  Camden.  Col.  Lawther  fought  the  enemy's  advance 
in  gallant  style  to  the  town,  and  encamped  as  directed/  That  night 
the  enemy  occupied  Camden. 

Such  were  the  operations  of  my  command  up  to  the  entrance  of 
Steele's  army  into  Camden.  For  over  three  weeks  no  day  passed 
without  hard  marching  and  fighting  ;  few  nights  in  which  it  had  rest. 
Its  rations  consisted  mainly  of  jerked  beef,  with  occasionally  corn 
meal.  During  that  time  no  complaint  was  ever  heard  ;  their  courage 
was  high  and  confident ;  their  conduct  in  battle  admirable  and 
worthy  the  highest  praise  —  indeed  in  and  out  of  battle  it  was  noble. 
For  the  last  six  days  we  were  assisted  by  other  troops  ;  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  were  opposed  alone  to  the  enemy,  and  Gen. 
Steele's  army  of  13,000  men  consumed  twelve  days  in  marching 
about  as  many  miles. 

The  enemy  was  now  encamped  in  and  around  Camden.  On  the 
i6th  Shelby's  Brigade  was  ordered  to  Miller's  Blufif  to  watch  the 
river,  and  I  then  had  only  Greene's  Brigade  of  about  500  effective 
men  with  me.  On  the  i6th  Greene  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets  on 
the  Prairie  d'Anne  road.  They  were  driven  in  on  the  17th  on  various 
roads  by  portions  of  that  brigade.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  Col. 
Greene's  scouts  informed  me  that  a  large  train,  225  wagons,  with  a 
guard  of  three  regiments,  two  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  and  two 
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pieces  of  artil.'ery,  had  moved  out  on  the  Prairie  d'Anne  road  from 
Camden.  I  wrote  to  Gen.  Fagan  for  assistance,  as  I  had  only  500 
men.  He  sent  me  immediately  Cabell's  and  Crawford's  Brigades. 
That  night  I  marched  to  attack  this  train,  but  was  met  with  informa- 
tion that  the  guard  had  been  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  infantry 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  making  their  force  now  2500  and  four 
pieces  of  artillery.  With  the  reinforcement  of  Cabell  and  Crawford 
my  force  was  but  1500,  and  as  I  was  certain  the  train  could  not 
return  until  next  morning,  I  wrote  to  Gen.  Fagan  for  more  assistance, 
and  requested  him  to  send  my  letter  to  Gen.  Price  for  his  approval. 
The  plan  was  for  Greene,  Cabell  and  Crawford  to  intersect  the  road 
ten  miles  from  Camden,  for  the  other  troops  to  enter  the  road  at 
Poison  Springs,  fifteen  miles  from  Camden,  at  8  o'clock  next 
morning.  This  plan  was  agreed  upon.  With  Greene's,  Cabell's  and 
Crawford's  Brigades  I  marched  early,  and  about  10  o'clock  met  the 
enemy's  advanced  pickets  at  Poison  Springs,  drove  it  back  with  my 
escort  and  staff,  and  occupied  an  advantageous  position  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  deployed  my  escort  as  skirmishers  on  the  slope,  and  held  the 
enemy  in  check  until  Cabell  and  Crawford  came  up,  dismounted  and 
deployed  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Greene  was  held  in  reserve  dis- 
mounted. At  this  time  Gen.  Maxey's  troops,  chiefly  Indians,  and 
Wood's  Battalion  arrived.  Gen.  Maxey  being  my  senior  in  rank,  I 
reported  to  him,  asking  his  plan  of  battle  and  stating  how  I  had 
disposed  my  troops.  He  answered  that  as  I  had  planned  the  whole 
movement  I  should  take  charge  and  make  the  fight.  This  I  did,  re- 
questing him  to  post  his  command  at  right  angles  with  my  line, 
enfilading  the  enemy's  line  in  my  front,  and  to  open  the  fight.  My 
purpose  was  to  cause  them  to  "  change  front "  toward  Maxey,  and 
while  they  were  executing  this  movement  to  attack  their  flank  with 
the  main  line.  Wood's  Battalion  was  dismounted  by  my  order  and 
posted  on  my  extreme  right ;  both  flanks  were  guarded  by  cavalry. 
Maxey's  troops  attacked  and  drew  the  enemy's  attention  and  front 
toward  him.  Cabell's  and  Crawford's  Brigades,  under  Gen.  Cabell, 
advanced  cheering  and  were  driving  the  enemy  when  Greene's 
Brigade  rushed  to  the  charge,  and  the  enemy  was  soon  broken  and 
their  retreat  shortly  became  a  rout.  After  driving  them  two  miles  I 
ordered  Wood's  Battalion  to  mount  and  move  rapidly  to  the  front  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Maxey,  who  from  this  time  assumed 
command,  countermanded  this  order  and  put  Wood  to  work  at  the 
train  to  assist  in  getting  off"  the  wagons.  At  this  juncture  I  received 
an  order  from  Gen.  Maxey  to  withdraw  the  whole  force  from  the 
pursuit.  Federal  loss  in  this  engagement  from  400  to  600  left  dead 
on  the  field,  about  100  wounded,  and  120  prisoners.  Four  pieces  of 
artillery,  195  wagons — six  mules  each  —  and  many  hundred  small 
arms  were  brought  off,  and  thirty  wagons  burned.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  at  least  1000  prisoners  would  have  been  added  to  the  list  had  the 
pursuit  been  continued.  Cabell,  inimitable  almost  in  personal  gal- 
lantry, led  his  command  and  first  broke  the  enemy's  columns,  and 
assisted  by  Greene,  who  brought  up  his  line  under  a  heavy  fire  as 
steadily  as  on  parade,  crushed  the  enemy,  who  turned  and  fled  in 
total  confusion.     On  the  evening  of  the  i8th  we  were  again  in  camp. 
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Cabell's  and  Crawford's  Brigades  reported  back  to  Gen.  Fagan,  and 
with  Greene's  Brigade  I  marched  on  the  19th  to  the  Wire  Road,  twelve 
miles  from  Camden.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  Shelby's  Brigade  was 
detached  temporarily  from  my  command  and  ordered  to  Gen.  Fagan 
for  duty.  From  the  20th  to  the  26th  inclusive  my  command  was 
encamped,  picketing  to  the  front,  and  had  various  small  but  successful 
encounters  with  the  enemy.  On  the  26th  I  was  ordered  to  report 
direct  to  Gen.  Smith.  On  the  27th,  the  evacuation  of  Camden  by 
Gen.  Steele  having  been  discovered,  my  command  marched  to  White- 
hall on  the  Ouachita  river,  where  Wood's  Battalion  was  ordered  to 
report  to  me,  swam  the  river,  came  up  with  the  retreating  enemy,  and 
fought  him  until  Gen.  Smith  arrived  with  the  infantry,  and  the  battle 
of  Jenkin's  Ferry  was  fought,  in  which  engagement  the  brigade  was 
commanded  by  Col.  Greene. 

During  this  long  and  arduous  campaign,  fought  as  most  of  it  was 
under  my  own  eye,  I  take  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  ofificer-like  con- 
duct and  the  many  acts  of  splendid  bravery  of  my  officers  and  men. 
To  speak  of  the  quick  perception  and  reckless  boldness  of  Shelby, 
the  cool  and  chivalrous  bearing  of  Cabell,  or  the  perseverance, 
thoughtfulness,  and  steady  courage  of  Greene,  is  telling  an  oft-told 
tale.  The  list  is  too  long  to  narrate,  but,  I  say  it  with  pride,  of  all 
the  officers  and  men  in  my  Division,  not  one  have  I  seen  or  heard 
of  who  shrank  from  the  performance  of  any  duty,  however  dangerous. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  happiness  at  the  conduct  of 
the  whole  division,  and  my  belief  that  posterity  will  do  them  the 
honor  they  so  well  deserve.  At  present  I  cannot  give  my  losses  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  as  several  of  the  commands  which  were 
under  me  are  temporarily  or  permanently  absent ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  my  loss  compared  with  that  of  the  enemy  is  as  one  to 
tiventy.  ^ 

John  S.  Marmaduke, 

Major- General  CommWg. 


PIANO-LOVE. 


IT  must  have  often  struck  many  of  my  readers  (I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  had  one,  but  the  phrase  sounds  well)  how  active  an  agent, 
ponderous  though  it  be  on  its  legs,  the  piano  is  in  forwarding  love- 
business.  There  is  some  curious  sympathy,  I  believe,  between  piano- 
strings  and  heart-strings,  which  will  be  presently  found  out,  as  the 
theory  of  the  brain-waves  was  discovered  some  two  or  three  or  more 
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years  ago.  This  sympathy,  to  begin  with,  is  develojDed  wonderfully 
strong  in  the  way  of  songs.  A  man  stands  by  the  side  of  a  young 
lady  while  she  warbles  "  Ye  Merry  Birds,"  turns  over  her  music 
(often  in  the  wrong  place),  and  looks  at  her  lips.  At  first  a  strange 
sort  of  a  sensation  comes  over  him  that  this  is  a  pleasant  sort  of  thing 
and  one  worth  keeping  up.  Then  he  begins  to  feel  a  little  melancholy : 
why  has  he  never  cultivated  such  innocent  and  delightful  enjoyment 
before  .^  But  it  is  too  late,  too  late  !  —  that  is  to  say,  he  is  almost  afraid 
it  is  too  late.  On  further  reflection,  however,  he  begins  to  wonder  if 
it  is  really  too  late.  He's  not  so  old  —  say  twenty-five  or  so  last 
birth-day ;  he  is  not  utterly  used  up  ;  a  little  of  the  freshness  of  his 
heart  very  probably  lingers  yet  under  the  rust ;  and,  in  short,  the 
matter  is  on  the  whole  worthy  of  considerable  calm  investigation.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  pause  in  this  way  is  to  be  lost.  That  rapturous 
voice  showering  out  melody,  that  curved  throat  throbbing  at  every 
High  C,  that  face  and  those  eyes  settle  the  business  in  the  ver)  next 
minute.     He  is  gone  —  quenched  —  steeped  head  and  ears  in  love. 

A  man  and  woman  who  have  fallen  in  love  over  the  piano  (as  two 
old  people  fall  asleep  over  the  candle)  usually  court  a  great  deal  in 
the  same  fashion.  He  having  all  at  once  taken  an  immense  interest 
in  music,  spends  now  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day  at  the  music-store 
windows  looking  out  for  new  pieces,  where  before  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  a  most  culpable  waste  of  time  to  have  expended  a  minute  ; 
and  he  buys  so  many  sheets  of  Polkas,  Schottisches,  and  Redowas 
that  the  shopkeeper  wonders  if  he  is  about  to  set  up  in  the  business 
for  himself.  But  this  extravagance  is  in  reality  only  a  regular  phase 
of  the  patient's  insanity ;  physicians  can  no  more  account  for  it  than 
they  can  account  for  a  mad  dog's  unreasonable  objection  to  water. 
Next  —  but  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  —  "a  favorite"  must  be 
selected  —  that  is  to  say,  the  lovers  must  mutually  agree  to  fancy  one 
particular  composition,  and  to  think  of  each  other  intensely  (a  sort 
of  mesmeric  concentration  of  mind)  whenever  it  is  played.  I  have 
known  most  jealous  people  to  select  "  Then  You'll  Remember  Me." 
It  is  a  good  old,  worn-out,  low-spirited  air,  and  if  played  or  sung 
badly,  you'll  remember  me,  if  I  am  the  performer,  to  a  certainty.  It 
is  besides  very  effectual  in  putting  a  stop  to  flirting:  try  any  such 
amusement,  and  one  note  of  Mr.  Bunn's  ballad  from  your  charmer 
will,  like  a  shepherd's  bell,  bring  you  back  sharply  enough  to  the 
fold.  And  I  have  known  gloomy  people  whose  prospects  are  a 
little  uncertain  —  that  is,  in  the  way  of  payment  of  butchers'  bills 
after  the  wedding  —  to  pick  out  for  their  "  favorite  "  that  other  gem 
of  the  Bohemian  Girl,  "The  Heart  bowed  down  by  weight  of  Woe." 
Next  to  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  this  is  probably  the  least  cheerful 
composition,  literary  or  musical,  in  the  English  language.  But  gloomy 
lovers  enjoy  it  immensely.  They  mingle  their  tears  over  it  at  the 
groaning  piano,  weep  and  wail  and  work  themselves  up  into  the  very 
highest  state  of  miserable  happiness.  Now  inconstant  lovers,  I  believe, 
prefer  above  everything  else  the  German  song,  "Long,  long,  weary 
Day."  Chanted  slowly,  it  would  have  suited  poor  Mariana  in  her 
moated  grange  to  a  dot :  indeed,  from  the  picture  on  the  cover,  of  a 
despondent  young  person  lounging  in  a  lazy  way  out  of  the  window 
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and  looking  down  the  road  for  some  one,  I  at  first  fancied  it  was  the 
song  of  Mariana ;  but  investigation  since  has  convinced  me  that  the 
expressions,  "  Ach !  lieber,"  etc.,  which  appear  in  the  verses,  could 
have  fallen  only  from  the  lips  of  a  German  lady,  and  I  believe  Mariana 
was  not  German.  Giddy,  unthinking  lovers  always  hit  upon  lively 
French  songs  with  plenty  of  Tra-la-la  in  them.  These  sparkle  pleas- 
antly anywhere,  and  keep  their  patrons  in  good  spirits  and  quite  full 
of  fun.  Who  could  resist  the  fascination  of  a  quick,  brilliant  air  to 
which  hang  such  startling  and  sensible  thoughts  all  through  as,  for 
instance : 

On  the  hills,  on  the  hills,  away  ! 
On  the  hills,  on-the-hills-a-wa-a-ay  ! 
Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la,  la  ! 
Tra  la  la,  la,  la  la  la-a-a-a  ! 

And  so  again,  da  capo. 

Much  romantic  fondness,  I  do  believe,  clings  to  a  man's  recollection 
of  his  early  piano-love  throughout  his  whole  life.  The  favorite  song 
or  piece'  is  never  forgotten,  and  will  call  up  some  little  tenderness 
though  the  memory  have  surrendered  everything  else  except  pounds 
and  pence  since  boyhood.  For  my  part  (one  can  no  more  help  speak- 
ing of  himself  in  talking  of  love  than  he  can  help  speaking  of  Hamlet 
in  talking  of  insanity),  although  I  was  treated  very  badly  by  my 
charmer,  and  in  fact  mercilessly  jilted,  I  think  kindly  of  her  every 
time  I  hear  the  "  Maiden's  Prayer,"  which  was  our  favorite.  Being 
much  more  of  a  critic  now  than  I  was  in  those  days,  I  also  think  how 
badly  she  played  it.  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  almost  sure  that  no  one 
in  the  world  could  have  played  that  or  anything  else  worse.  But  it 
was  wonderfully  pleasant  then  when  we  used  to  get  close  together  at 
the  piano,  I  with  my  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  my  eyes  upon  her  face, 
and  she  with  her  hands  upon  the  keys,  giving  them  such  a  thrashing 
as  I  will  be  bound  they  have  seldom  had  since.  Now  that  I  think  of 
it,  I  must  have  been  even  then  a  little  conscious  that  the  lady  was  not 
altogether  as  clever  an  artiste  as  Mile.  Nilsson  or  Mrs.  Bernard,  for, 
except  when  the  "  Maiden's  Prayer "  was  in  progress  of  execution 
(don't  imagine  that  I  mean  this  for  a  slur),  I  always  sat  on  a  sofa  and 
talked.  On  one  occasion  my  adorable  said  petulantly  aloud  :  "  I  don't 
believe  you  care  a  bit  for  music ! "  "  Oh,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  am 
very  fond  of — music."  My  playfulness  very  nearly  resulted  in  my 
being  handed  my  hat  and  shown  to  the  door.  Alas  !  she  is  married 
now.  My  heart  is  not  broken,  I  believe  —  at  least  it  made  a  most 
tremendous  leap  the  other  day  when  a  facetious  friend  accidentally 
pointed  a  pistol  at  my  head  —  and  I  don't  feel  the  least  sore  and  lone 
and  blighted.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  reflect  that  if  my  charmer  was 
a  little  silly,  she  certainly  did  one  wise  thing  in  her  life,  and  that  was 
— not  to  marry  me. 

If  pianos  ever  go  out  of  fashion,  courting  will  be  by  no  means  so 
pleasant  as  it  is  now.  Perhaps  the  flute  may  come  in  —  after  the 
Lothair  hats  I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  anything  —  and  the  girls  may 
learn  to  blow.     Let  me  die  before  that  unhappy  day ! 

Walter  Edgar  McCann. 


BOOT    AND    SADDLE. 


BOOT  &nd  saddle!    the  bugles  ring: 
Boot  and  saddle  ! 
Come,  comrades,  from  your  slumbers  spring, 
The  drums  are  beating  from  wing  to  wing, 
The  bugle  the  morn  is  welcoming  !  — 
But  a  different  welcome  the  night  will  bring- 
To  those  who  boot  and  saddle. 

Boot  and  saddle  !    the  Captain  cries  : 

Boot  and  saddle  ! 
He  dreams  not  now  of  his  lady's  eyes  ; 
Perchance  he  dreams  that  the  foeman  flies, 
And  hears  Fame's  morning  trumpet-cries  !  — 
But  night  will  bring  him  Fame's  disguise  : 

He'll  no  more  boot  and  saddle. 

Boot  and  saddle!    the  Sergeants  shout: 

Boot  and  saddle  ! 
The  morn  has  put  night's  lanterns  out : 
"  The  foe  !  the  foe  ! "   hoarse  bawls  the  scout, 
Riding  all  bloody  to  the  redoubt : — 
He  never  will  see  that  foeman's  rout ; 

He'll  no  more  boot  and  saddle. 

Boot  and  saddle  !    the  troopers  roar : 

Boot  and  saddle  ! 
Dream  no  more  of  the  girls  you  adore  : 
'Twill  be  but  a  day  that  they'll  deplore 
The  lads  who  campward  will  ride  no  more. 
When  this  day's  iron  storm  is  o'er  : 

Who'll  no  more  boot  and  saddle. 


Appleton  Oaksmith. 


SUFFRAGE. 


WHEREVER  the  English  tongue  is  vernacular,  it  is  probable 
that  obedience  to  law  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  people.  Even  among  those  who  are  habitual  law-breakers 
there  is  a  tacit  recognition  of  its  authority,  and  in  the  main  its  pro- 
visions are  rather  evaded  than  defied.  In  America,  where  the  busi- 
ness of  law-making  was  at  first  committed  to  the  wisest  and  best  of 
the  people,  this  innate  respect  for  the  law  itself  has  even  outlived 
the  respect  due  to  legislator  and  executive.  It  is  an  unspeakable 
calamity,  full  of  dark  premonitions,  that  respect  for  the  law-maker  is 
no  longer  possible.  Never  in  the  annals  of  the  race  has  so  fair  a 
prospect  been  set  before  a  nationality  as  that  presented  to  our 
fathers  less  than  a  century  ago.  Never  in  the  world's  history  has 
so  fair  a  promise  been  contradicted,  such  high-sounding  principles 
subverted,  such  noble  sires  supplanted  by  such  degenerate  sons.  He 
who  concludes  that  "  this  song  with  mournful  cadences  "  is  but  the 
expression  of  disappointed  political  aspirations,  has  given  very  super- 
ficial attention  to  the  daily  events  of  the  time  and  the  plain  drift  of 
American  politics.  ^ 

Supposing  thus  much  admitted,  the  next  sentence  should  naturally 
be  devoted  to  an  appeal  to  American  patriotism.  And  if  this  were 
an  oration  addressed  to  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  sovereigns,  such  an 
appeal  would  be  eminently  proper  in  this  connexion.  But  it  is  not 
an  oration  :  it  is  intended  to  be  a  common-sense  argument ;  and  if  it 
should  ever  accomplish  anything,  it  will  be  because  it  is  addressed  to 
the  sober,  thinking  men  who  read  this  periodical,  in  whose  hands  the 
remedy  for  existing  evils  will  eventually  be  found,  if  found  at  all.  To 
these,  American  patriotism  is  more  or  less  of  a  myth,  whatever  it  might  ' 
have  been  years  agone,  or  whatever  it  may  be  in  years  to  come ;  and 
the  only  reason  why  this  topic  should  challenge  their  attention  is 
because  their  individual  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  their  children  are 
involved  in  it. 

Human  society  is  always  described  by  a  series  of  antitheses,  or  a  col- 
lection of  contrasts  sharply  defined.  Thus  we  have  the  moral  and 
the  vicious,  the  law-abiding  and  the  criminal,  the  saint  and  the  sinner. 
A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  catalogue  really  includes  the 
entire  race  in  one  aspect.  But  there  are  other  contrasts  no  less  vio- 
lent that  obtain  in  all  civilised  communities,  such  as  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  educated  and  the  unlettered,  and  so  on.  Until  the  dawn 
of  the  millennium  these  contrasts  must  needs  exist,  and  perhaps 
the  law  that  makes  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  is  inexorable  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.  It  is  aside  from  the  present  purpose  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  this  law  is  beneficent,  though  the  affirmative  of 
this  proposition  also  might  appear  upon  investigation. 

The  first  point  for  consideration  is  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
moral,  the  law-abiding,  the  good,  the  wise,  and  the  rich  have  the  in- 
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herent  right  to  control.  Leaving  out  the  last  classification  for  the 
present,  does  the  possession  of  the  better  class  of  mental  and  moral 
qualities  naturally  entitle  their  possessors  to  domination  ? 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  lies  directly  across  the  track 
of  this  investigation,  because  the  pivot  upon  which  all  its  argu- 
ments turn  is  the  broadest  possible  denial  of  all  rights  that  proceed 
from  difference  in  status.  Without  wresting  its  meaning  in  the  least 
degree,  its  announcement  may  be  made  to  endorse  the  blankest  forms 
of  agrarianism,  and  the  postulate  is  formally  invested  with  the  author- 
ity of  a  geometrical  axiom.  If  it  were  not  for  the  annual  repetition 
of  this  famous  creed,  amid  the  fuss  and  feathers  of  military  display, 
amid  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  logical  force  of 
its  cardinal  doctrine  would  have  been  justly  estimated  long  ago.  But 
ever  now,  when  three-fourths  of  the  tremendous  nineteenth  century 
are  gone,  and  when  free-thinking  upon  all  topics,  religious  and  sec- 
ular, is  most  fashionable,  it  seems  like  half  blasphemy  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  Magna  Charta. 

Nevertheless  the  fact  abides  that  the  "  self-evident "  proposition 
has  been  steadfastly  contradicted  by  the  actions  of  men  since  the 
world  began.  Instead  of  admitting  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,'* 
a  modern  philosopher  with  a  large  following  has  demonstrated  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  men  were  not  created  at  all !  has  chased  the 
race  through  orderly  gradations  back  to  a  protoplasm,  and  scattered 
the  creative  theory  into  fragments  of  star-dust !  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  latitude  on  this  continent  where  such  theories  as  that 
of  Darwin  are  most  eagerly  swallowed,  is  the  very  spot  where  all 
the  modern  "equality"  absurdities  are  indigenous.  But  the  known 
facts  of  history  constantly  repeat  the  story  of  domination.  From  the 
days  of  Tubal  Cain,  "who  fashioned  the  sword  and  spear,"  the  strong 
have  governed  the  weak.  Birth  and  wealth  and  knowledge  have 
given  power  and  authority  to  their  possessors  in  all  ages  ;  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  equality  in  its  true  sense, 
moral,  mental,  physical,  or  social. 

Under  republican  forms  of  government  there  are  certain  proposi- 
tions that  are  self-evident.  For  example  :  It  is  certainly  right  that  the 
wise  should  control  the  simple,  the  cultivated  should  govern  the 
ignorant,  the  statesman  educated  in  all  the  great  principles  of  inter- 
national law  should  have  the  making  of  treaties.  More  than  once 
the  newspapers  have  congratulated  the  country  upon  the  ignorance  of 
its  rulers,  and  more  than  once  have  such  rulers  brought  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  It  is  very  absurd  to  conclude  that  a  man  whose 
life  has  been  spent  among  the  vats  of  a  tanyard  should  therefore  be 
familiar  with  Vattel's  Laws  of  Nations.  And  there  is  nothing  about 
republican  institutions  in  their  normal  working  that  fits  unlettered 
and  underbred  men  for  high  official  station.  That  this  is  a  present 
popular  delusion  is  notoriously  true,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  crowning 
absurdity  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  ?noral  part  of  the  community  should 
make  the  laws.  Suppose  you  extend  the  liberty  and  equality  doctrine 
a  little,  and  allow  the  amiable  gentlemen  who  reside  permanently  in 
your  penitentiaries  to  elect  their  wardens   and  enact  the  laws  that 
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govern  these  institutions  ?  It  would  not  be  a  very  startling  innovation, 
as  their  congeners  who  are  outside  the  walls  are  already  doing  it. 

One  other  question  remains  upon  this  point.  Have  the  rich  any 
special  rights  under  a  republic  by  virtue  of  their  riches  ?  There  are 
not  wanting  very  prompt  and  explicit  replies  to  this  interrogatory, 
such  as  "  property  is  robbery,"  which  is  perhaps  the  logical  sum  of 
all  agrarian  theories. 

But  notice  that  the  amount  of  riches,  that  is  the  relative  amount  of 
riches,  does  not  enter  into  the  question.  The  millionaire  has  no  more 
authority  than  the  quarter-millionaire.  The  man  who  owns  enough  to 
have  what  is  called  "  a  stake  in  the  community,"  is  the  man  to  legislate 
upon  questions  of  property,  such  as  taxation  and  the  like.  It  is 
manifestly  improper  that  the  width  and  grade  of  the  streets  should  be 
determined  by  those  who  own  none  of  the  ground  traversed.  In  some 
of  the  towns  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  the  most  law-ridden  State  in 
Christendom,  they  have  a  local  law  that  gives  property-owners  as  many 
votes  as  the  front  feet  they  own  on  the  street  to  be  graded  or  paved. 
This  seems  to  be  a  fair  law.  Of  course,  on  all  State  or  national  issues 
each  voter  is  good  as  any  other,  without  reference  to  the  property 
qualification.  If  the  country  escapes  destruction  through  Communism, 
or  some  kindred  invention  of  the  devil,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
franchise  will  be  limited  to  those  who  have  some  tangible  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  even  if  the  other  qualifications  of  morals 
and  intelligence  are  rejected.  At  least,  this  seems  to  be  the  drift  at 
present.  And  the  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement  appears  from  the 
fact  that  ownership  induces  conservatism.  The  millions  now  being 
stolen  by  official  thieves  all  over  the  country  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  tax-paying  citizens,  and  the  pocket  is  a  very  sensitive  portion  of 
their  organism.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased  so  largely  that  the 
revenue  legally  due  to  an  official  is  not  enough  for  his  reasonable 
wants  ;  and  stealing  itself  is  not  so  profitable  as  in  fonVier  years,  as 
the  business  is  damaged  by  excessive  competition.  It  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  a  patent  will  be  applied  for,  if  not  granted,  securing 
the  inventor  the  sole  right  to  some  new  process  for  a  term  of  years 
—  something  like  the  application  of  nitrous-oxide  gas,  under  whose 
soothing  influence  one  may  part  with  all  one's  teeth  without  know- 
ledge of  the  loss  until  the  operation  is  completed. 

The  utter  absurdity  of  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  overstated. 

When  the  owners  of  property  really  appreciate  these  ugly  facts, 
there  may  come  a  steadfast,  combined  effort  to  repair  the  evil.  And 
nothing  short  of  a  restriction  in  the  suffrage  can  avail  in  this 
emergency.  The  present  enlargement,  and  the  present  clamor  for 
still  greater  extension,  will  naturally  produce  a  reaction,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  revolution  will  bring  to  the  surface  the  astounding 
fact  that  the  suffragator  does  not  exercise  a  right  at  all,  but  merely 
discharges  a  solemn  duty. 

The  present  design  is  to  offer  two  suggestions,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  first  relating  to  woman  suffrage,  and  the  second  relating  to  the 
nature  of  the  trust  committed  to  voters  under  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  suppose  the  new  voting  should  be  done  by 
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married  women  only.  In  this  case,  one  of  tv.-o  things  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence.  Either  the  particular  shade  of  politics  affected 
by  the  husbands  in  the  land  would  become  the  politics  of  the  wives, 
or  there  would  be  divisions  in  multitudes  of  American  households  upon 
this  most  exasperating  subject.  If  wives  voted  with  their  husbands, 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  results  of  elections  so  long  as  the 
custom  was  universal,  because  there  are  probably  as  many  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other  among  the  voters  who  still  monopolise  trousers. 
You  do  not  change  the  balance  when  you  add  equal  factors  on  both 
sides  of  an  account.  Put  an  ounce  weight  in  one  scale,  and  a  two- 
ounce  weight  in  the  other,  and  the  preponderance  is  exactly  one 
ounce.  But  if  you  add  fifty  thousand  ounces  to  each  scale,  you  will 
still  have  only  one  ounce  difference.  In  this  aspect,  therefore,  the  en- 
largement would  be  productive  of  nothing.  Now  suppose  the  con- 
trary, and  let  the  wives  array  themselves  in  antagonism  to  their 
former  lords.  The  consequence  is  still  barren,  because  the  law  of 
equations,  by  which  insurance  tables  are  formed,  would  secure  the 
same  conclusion.  As  many  antagonistic  wives  would  be  found  in  one 
party  as  in  the  other. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  topic.  The  creation  of  such 
antagonism  would  necessarily  involve  the  destruction  of  the  family 
relation.  If  any  principle  of  social  life  is  clearly  established,  it  is  that 
vital  principle  of  subordination  which  obtains  in  all  households 
where  God's  unchangeable  decree,  placing  authority  upon  the  house- 
band,  is  observed.  Wherever  this  divinely  appointed  authority  is 
denied,  that  household  is  the  antechamber  of  Tophet.  It  is  not  re- 
quisite here  to  discuss  the  nature  of  that  authority  and  the  consequent 
subordination.  While  the  subject  has  furnished  the  foundation  for 
numberless  jokes  it  has  also  a  serious  aspect,  and  it  may  be  said,  in 
passing,  that  disputes  touching  this  authority  are  only  possible  in 
households  that  are  essentially  vulgar. 

The  only  remaining  suggestion  relates  to  the  nature  of  this  trust  of 
suffrage.  It  is  a  thesis  inviting  elaborate  discussion  which  might 
easily  grow  beyond  the  present  limits,  but  enough  will  have  been 
said  if  these  brief  hints  attract  the  attention  of  thinkers.  The  un- 
derlying theory  in  all  republican  governments  fixes  the  ultimate 
authority  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign  voter.  And  when  he  dis- 
charges his  duty  at  the  polls,  he  merely  indicates  to  whom  he  trans- 
fers, or  rather  delegates  this  authority.  Should  he  allow  personal 
prejudices  or  partisan  zeal  to  warp  his  judgment,  and  commit  this 
trust  to  unworthy  hands,  he  is  not  merely  wasting  his  privilege  — 
he  is  betraying  his  trust.  If  his  candidate  goes  the  way  of  most  can- 
didates in  our  day,  it  is  potentially  the  voter  who  robs,  who  con- 
taminates his  fingers  with  base  bribes,  and  eventually  sells  his  countr3^ 
And  none  but  they  who  can  appreciate  such  considerations  are 
entitled  to  the  suffrage.  This  doctrine  will  find  no  favor  among  those 
who  make  a  business  of  politics,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  com- 
monest sort  of  sense. 

Alcibiades  Jones. 


DUKESBOROUGH   TALES. 
By  Philemon  Perch. 


NO.  IX.— OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

^^T7ATHER,  I  would  like  to  learn  Latin." 

\j      "The  mischief!     I  thought  you  considered  your  education 
finished." 

"Very  far  from  that!  I  wanted  to  study  Latin  in  Savannah,  but 
Miss  Jennings  advised  against  it,  and  said  that  girls  did  not  need  it." 

"I  am  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion,"  answered  Mr.  Parkinson  ; 
"but  admitting  that  it  is  worth  while,  how  are  you  to  learn  it?  " 

"You  can  teach  me,  for  you  learned  Latin." 

"That's  a  poor  chance  indeed!  Even  if  I  had  not  forgotten  all 
that  I  ever  learned  about  it,  I  have  neither  time  nor  talent  for 
teaching  ;  but  I  have  already  forgotten  all  I  ever  knew  about  it,  except, 
I  believe, /^««a  and  bonus.^^ 

Lucy  was  silent. 

"  Suppose  you  go  to  school  to  Mr.  Overton.  Susan,  you  must  get 
a  bigger  dinner-basket,  Lucy  wants  to  go  to  school  again." 

"I  should  think,"  answered  Mrs.  P.,  ignoring  the  humor  of  her 
husband's  remark,  "  that  if  Lucy  would  like  to  learn  it,  Mr.  Overton 
might  give  her  lessons  in  private." 

"  That's  a  good  idea,  wife.     Who  will  ask  him  ? "       ' 

"  Let  Lucy  do  so  herself." 

Friday  night,  after  supper. 

"May  we  not  have  music  to  night  .^ "  asked  Mr.  Overton  of  Lucy, 
when  they  had  met  in  the  drawing-room. 

Lucy  played  and  sang  several  pieces. 

"Do  you  like  teaching?"  she  asked,  turning  slightly  round  on  the 
piano-stool,  and  carelessly  playing  with  one  hand  an  indifferent  air. 

"  Not  very  much,"  answered  Overton,  "  yet  it  is  more  interesting 
than  I  expected  to  find  it.  There  is  more  labor  than  I  anticipated, 
and  more  anxiety  and  more  pleasure.  I  feared  that  I  should  suffer 
from  a  want  of  the  sense  of  responsibility.  So  far  from  that,  I  have 
work  to  do,  I  find,  and  that  of  a  serious  and  difficult  kind." 

"You  feel  then  as  if  you  had  quite  enough  to  do?" 

"Yes  indeed,  such  as  it  is." 

"  And  that  you  deserve  to  have  your  rest  when  the  day's  work  is 
over  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  to  any  great  meritoriousness,  I  must  admit  that  I  can 
plead  only  the  claims  of  tired  nature." 

"  You  really  then  are  fatigued  by  the  exercises  of  the  day  ? "  she 
said  earnestly. 
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"  I  was  at  first.  At  first  I  was  quite  fatigued,  but  now  since  (as 
one  of  my  little  chaps  told  me  to-day)  I  have  gotten  somewhat  of  the 
hang  of  things,  I  do  the  work  with  less  pain,  yet  when  night  comes 
on  I  am  quite  ready  to  leave  off"." 

"  Then  there  are  your  law  studies." 

"No,  they  are  a  recreation." 

"  Are  they  quite  enough  for  that  purpose  ? "  How  rapidly  her  fair 
fingers  ran  over  the  keys. 

"  Oh  quite  enough  ;  I  delight  in  my  law  studies." 

Lucy  rose  from  the  piano.  They  seated  themselves  before  the  fire 
and  their  conversation  went  upon  other  things. 

Jack  Overton  usually  got  his  lessons  at. night  in  Overton's  chamber. 
When  the  latter  went  up,  Jack  said  to  him  : 

"  I  suppose  you  have  a  new  scholar,  Mr.  Overton  ?" 

"Oh  dear  me,  I  hope  not;  I  have  heard  of  none.  Who  is  it? 
Another  Abel  ? 

Jack  looked  quite  embarrassed. 

What  could  he  mean  ? 

Being  pressed  to  the  wall.  Jack  answered  timidly  that  he  might  be 
mistaken,  but  he  had  thought  that  his  sister  intended  to  ask  Mr. 
Overton  to  give  her  lessons  in  Latin.  At  that  moment  Jack  was 
called  by  Lucy  to  come  down  stairs. 

There  now  !  thought  the  young  man,  what  a  goose  I  was  !  But  I  was 
so  awfully  tired.  Oh  I  was  broken  down  !  —  used  up,  as  they  say  down 
here.  Being  a  mannikin,  I  must  fish  for  her  sympathy.  Being  a  fool, 
I  couldn't  see  that  she  had  none,  and  couldn't  possibly  get  up  any  for 
such  effeminacy  ;  and  that  she  was  preparing  to  ask  me  for  a  trifling 
favor  which  my  weak  vanity  prevented  her  doing.  And  now  I  suppose 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  to  her  and  confess  that  I  have  told  a 
lie  about  the  fatigue  and  all  that.  He  rose  and  started  down  the 
steps.  Just  then  Lucy  went  rapidly  from  the  drawing-room,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  heard  her  singing  gaily  in  her  own  chamber. 

The  next  morning  Overton  rose  earlier  than  usual.  When  he  had 
descended  and  was  standing  at  the  front  door,  he  saw  Lucy  walking 
in  the  grove.  The  sun  was  just  up  and  the  morning  was  bright  and 
bracing.  He  went  to  join  her,  and  with  a  smile  and  something  of  a 
blush  bade  her  good-morning.  The  cool  freshening  air  had  reddened 
her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  liquid  as  the  dew.  She  returned  the 
salutation,  and,  he  thought,  regarded  him  with  an  expression  of  mock 
sympathy. 

"  You  have  rested  well,  I  hope  .-"  " 

"Oh  yes,  I  always  rest  well,  thanks  to  a  good  constitution." 

"  And  plenty  of  work,"  she  added. 

"According  to  that,  I  should  rest  yet  more  soundly  if  I  had  more 
work.  But  you.  Miss  Parkinson,  you  who  have  so  little  to  do,  I  sup- 
pose you  find  sleep  a  burthen  and  a  bore.  You  must  painfully  watch 
for  the  morning.  Isn't  it  so?  Whenever  I  come  down,  however 
early,  I  find  you  already  risen." 

"  I  ?  Why,  I  have  more  to  do  than  you  suspect !  True,  I  rise  early, 
but  that  is  from  a  habit  of  obedience  to  a  rule  of  the  house." 

"Ay?    Then  I  must  take  notice  of  that  rule  and  conform  to  it." 
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"Oh,  it  is  binding  only  on  Jack  and  myself." 

"  And  you  have  work  to  do  also  ?  " 

"  Yes  indeed.  You  do  not  believe  me  ?  Well,  imprimis  (that  is  a 
Latin  word,  is  it  not?  —  yes.)  Well,  I  am  the  keeper  of  this  house. 
I  superintend  kitchen,  dairy,  and  smoke-house.  Besides,  I  work  the 
bosoms  of  all  of  father's  shirts,  and  I  make  Jack's  clothes,  and  I  cut 
and  make  my  own." 

"Then  you  must  be  rather  tired  yourself  at  the  close  of  the  day." 

"Oh,  very,"  and  the  grove  rang  with  her  laugh. 

"Well,  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Overton,  "and  I  have  concluded 
that  I  am  not  usually  as  much  fatigued  by  my  labors  as  I  thought  i 
was." 

"That,  I  fear,  is  because  you  are  so  refreshed  this  morning  by  your 
night's  rest.     I  am  sure  that  you  have  already  too  much." 

"Upon  my  word  I  have  not." 

"  What  made  you  say  so  then  ?  " 

"I  told  a  story." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Overton,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  of  you!  And  really 
now,  you  think  you  could  do  any  more  work  than  you  have  already  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  could  —  of  the  same  sort  at  least.  I  could  at  least  en- 
large the  school  a  little.  I  could  take  one  more  scholar,  and  even 
one  more  class.  Indeed,  since  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,  one 
thing  more  I  am  very  anxious  to  do." 

She  looked  at  him  as  much  as  to  ask,  what  is  that  ? 

"  To  give  you  lessons  in  Latin." 

"Jack  had  no  business  to  tell  you  that.  But  he  thought  I  had  done 
so  before.  Really  then,  you  could  give  me  lessons  easily  and  without 
much  trouble  —  upon  your  honor,  now?"  She  held  her  finger  up  in 
warning. 

"Upon  my  honor  I  could,  and  it  would  give  me  real  pleasure." 

"'  Then  you  shall  do  it,  and  you  will  receive  all  our  thinks.  But  I 
notify  you  that  you  will  have  a  dull  scholar.  I  shall  be  another 
Abel." 

"  Not  when  you  get  the  hang  of  things,"  he  said  ;  and  thus  began 
their  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

My  firm  belief  to  this  day  is  that  Miss  Caroline  Thigpeu  was  with- 
out exception  the  best  weaver  I  ever  knew.  She  was  about  four  or 
five  years  older  than  her  brother  Allen  ;  and  they  were  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  both  parents  having  died.  The  Thigpens  had 
always  been  an  industrious  family.  They  had  a  good  piece  of  ground 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  acres.  On  this  Allen  with  four  negroes,  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  their  two  boys,  used  to  make  good  crops,  and  was  able 
to  lay  up  a  little  every  year.  Everybody  liked  the  Thigpens.  With 
all  their  industry  they  were  as  accommodating  as  any  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  If  anybody  was  sick,  Allen  or  his  sister  was  ready 
to  sit  up  at  night.  Sitting  up  with  the  sick  seemed  not  to  have  the 
slightest  influence  upon  their  strength,  for  they  never  lost  the  day's 
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work  by  it.  Any  other  special  little  accommodation  which  a  neigh- 
bor wanted,  and  they  could  bestow,  was  always  easily  obtained.  As 
for  weaving,  why,  Caroline  Thigpen  during  her  mother's  lifetime 
stayed  very  little  at  home  during  the  fall-seasons,  so  much  was  she 
employed  for  miles  and  miles  around  to  weave  the  jeans  and  the 
counterpanes.  Since  her  mother's  death  she  had  not  been  used  to 
go  so  much  away  from  home,  and  the  materials  were  often  sent  to 
her  own  house  ;  for  Allen  was  lonesome  without  her,  and  they  were 
very  fond  of  each  other.  Allen  especially  gloried  in  his  sister  Karline, 
as  he  called  her.  He  was  proud  of  her  gifts,  and  it  gave  him  great 
delight  to  hear  her  weaving  praised.  Sometimes  when  it  would  not 
be  very  convenient  to  send  her  the  yarns,  and  she  would  be  begged 
as  a  special  favor  to  go  and  do  the  weaving  at  a  neighbor's  house, 
Allen,  if  that  neighbor  were  somewhat  of  a  favorite,  would  urge  her 
to  go,  and  say  that  he  could  keep  bachelor's  hall  for  a  while.  Then 
she  would  go,  finish  her  job  as  quick  as  possible,  and  it  was  good  to 
see  how  glad  they  both  would  be  when  she  returned. 

I  was  always  glad  to  see  Miss  Caroline  come  to  our  house.  I  spent 
much  of  my  time  in  the  weaving-roqjn  while  she  was  there,  and  filled 
her  quills  and  watched  and  talked  to  her  as  she  tied  her  threads  and 
worked  the  treadles  and  threw  the  two  shuttles.  She  used  to  say 
that  I  filled  quills  as  well  as  anybody  she  ever  saw.  Miss  Caroline 
was  fond  of  reading,  and  I  think  rather  prided  herself  somewhat 
upon  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  from  books.  In  this  respect 
she  was  quite  superior  to  Allen,  who  thought  his  sister  Karline  was  a 
person  of  much  learning.  She  used  to  chide  him,  but  very  kindly, 
for  not  reading  more  himself  and  thus  improving  his  mind  ;  but  Allen 
complained  that  reading  made  him  sleepy,  and  that  he  couldn't  re- 
member what  he  read,  except  the  Life  of  Marion.  This  he  was 
familiar  with,  and  he  considered  it  the  greatest  of  books  next  to  the 
Bible.  He  had  a  notion  that  anything  outside  of  that  work  that  was 
worth  knowing  was  known  to  his  sister  Karline,  and  that  was  enough 
for  that  family. 

Miss  Karline's  jeans  were  beautiful,  but  what  she  prided  her- 
self upon  was  her  counterpanes.  They  were  notorious  for  miles 
around.  She  distinguished  them  by  historical  names.  There  was 
one  figure  which  she  called  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  ;  another  Bon- 
aparte Acrossing  o'  the  Rhine  ;  another  was  Washington's  Victory. 
What  special  victory  it  was  I  don't  think  was  understood.  I  used  to 
try  to  see  the  resemblance  between  these  figures  and  the  things 
signified,  and  when  I  could  not  I  supposed  that  it  must  be  there 
somewhere. 

"  Where  is  Bonaparte  ?  "  I  asked  one  day. 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  that  longest,  biggest  thread  in  the  middle,  and 
a  rising  above  the  others.''     Well,  that's  him." 

"  But  where's  the  Rhine  ?  " 

"  Lor'  bless  your  soul,  child  !  Why,  the  balance  of  the  counterpane's 
the  Rhine." 

It  seemed  to  me,  I  remember,  that  it  was  somewhat  rash  in  Bon- 
aparte to  be  going  on  a  perilous  enterprise  with  such  a  small  body  of 
men  ;   yet   even   to  this  day  I  never  see  a  counterpane  of  the   old 
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fashion  of  raised  figures  that  I  don't  look  out  for  the  great  chieftain 
crossing  the  Rhine. 

The  Thigpens  resided  on  the  other  side  of  Dukesborough  from  us, 
and  near  to  the  Parkinsons.  Miss  Karline's  stay  with  us  was  gen- 
erally about  three  weeks,  in  which  time  she  usually  rode  one  of  my 
father's  horses  home  on  Saturday  nights,  returning  on  Monday 
morning,  except  it  might  be  meeting  Sunday,  when  she  always  came 
to  church  and  on  to  us  after  the  service  was  over. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  Sundays  in  the  ride  from  church  that  Mr. 
Bill  Williams,  who  knew  her  well,  began  in  his  gay  manner  a  sort  of 
flirtation  with  her.  On  this  occasion  old  Molly  Sparks  was  unusually 
restive  about  her  colt,  who  seemed  to  be  determined,  as  it  was  a 
beautiful  day,  to  run  over  every  person  and  horse  and  vehicle  on  the 
road.  Mr.  Bill  to-daj'^,  what  was  not  usual  with  him,  seemed  rather  to 
enjoy  old  Molly's  prancings  consequent  upon  the  erratic  conduct  of 
her  offspring.  They  served  to  impart  to  her  some  character  of 
wildness  which  he  seemed  to  be  pleased  that  Miss  Thigpen  should 
witness  his  power  to  control.  The  truth  was  that,  both  from  ploughing 
and  from  nursing,  the  mare  looked  rather  thin,  and  but  for  her  spirit 
would  have  cut  a  poor  figure.  As  she  reared  and  turned  about  and 
whickered,  he  sometimes  would  frown  in  view  of  the  dangers  to  which 
any  other  rider  than  himself  would  have  been  exposed,  and  then 
would  smile  at  what  he  knew  must  be  the  effect  upon  Miss  Thigpen 
to  see  how  he  would  avoid  being  dashed  on  the  ground.  "  She  need 
me,"  said  Mr.  Bill,  "  that's  who  she  need.  She  gittin  above  herself 
fast  sence  I  been  to  town.  And  I  don't  know  but  what  it  is  time  I 
war  settlin  myself  anyway  —  stock  gittin  wild  this  way,  and  things 
goin  wrong  in  ginerl.  But  a  man  can't  settle  in  the  country  jes  so  by 
hisself,  you  know,  Miss  Karline?" 

Miss  Karline  would  say  that  she  did  not  know  so  well,  that  that 
was  a  thing  that  a  person  had  to  settle  for  himself — that  of  course 
—  ahem — yes  indeed  —  it  might  be  otie  other  person's  business  too, 
leastwavs  a  part  of  it ;  but  of  course  —  nobody  knows. 

Mr.  iJill,  as  usual,  stopped  at  our  house  to  dinner.  My  parents 
were  surprised  that  Miss  Karline  seemed  pleased  with  his  attentions. 
"If  Bill  is  in  earnest,"  remarked  my  father,  "and  can  get  her,  he  will 
do  a  good  thing.  But  I  doubt  if  he  has  sense  enough  to  know  what 
a  fine  girl  she  is." 

"Why,  Caroline  is  three  or  four  years  older  than  he  is,"  answered 
my  mother. 

"That  would  make  no  difference,"  continued  my  father  ;  "he  would 
do  a  cash  business  to  get  her.  Bill  is  getting  to  be  of  very  little 
account  there  in  Dukesborough.  He  had  a  right  good  turn  for 
farming;  but  he  did  not  like  that,  and  going  to  Dukesborough  is 
likely  to  ruin  him.  If  he  could  get  Caroline,  and  then  would  go  back 
home  to  the  work  he  is  fit  for,  he  might  do  well.  Her  age  is  no 
objection,  or  ought  not  to  be  with  him." 

"William  is  rather  fond  of  Elizabeth  Aery,  isn't  he,  Philemon.^ '" 
asked  niy  mother. 

Oh  yes,  I  answered ;  but  I  gave  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that  if  he 
ever  had  had  any  chance  there,  he  had  lost  it  on  the  day  he  and 
I  had  left  Mr.  Lorriby's  school. 
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"  I  tell  you,"  insisted  my  father,  "that  if  he  can  get  Caroline  it  will 
be  doing  better  than  I  ever  thought  he  would  be  able  to  do.  And  if 
he  can  get  her,  he's  a  fool  if  he  don't." 

]\Ir.  Bill  seemed  flattered  by  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  Miss 
Caroline,  and  was  as  polite  as  a  Dukesborough  beau  knew  how  to  be. 
We  used  to  hear  of  other  attentions  which  he  paid  to  her.  He  even 
went  to  her  house  several  times ;  but  as  he  was  a  great  visitor  gener- 
CTally,  we  did  not  think  a  great  deal  of  that.  Allen  did  not  have 
much  fancy  for  Mr.  Bill,  and  especially  for-  his  town  airs ;  yet  he 
loved  his  sister  dearly,  and  he  tolerated  her  visitor  for  her  sake.  So 
whenever  Mr.  Bill  would  come  to  the  house,  Allen  would  treat  him 
hospitably,  and  on  his  leaving,  would  invite  him  in  his  dry  way  to 
come  again  whenever  it  was  convenient. 

Miss  Karline,  as  was  Allen,  was  quite  friendly  with  the  Acrys  ;  and 
the  more  as  now  that  Betsy  Ann  had  quit  school  for  good,  and  was 
ambitious  to  make  as  nice  counterpanes  as  Miss  Karline,  the  two 
young  ladies  frequently  visited  each  other,  and  sometimes  stayed  as 
long  as  two  or  three  days  on  a  visit. 

But  the  truth  was  that  Mr.  Bill  had  never  quite  relinquished  his 
preference  for  Miss  Aery,  though  since  the  affair  at  Mr.  Lorriby's 
he  had  had  almost  no  hope.  The  growing  intimacy  between  the  two 
ladies  made  another  inducement  for  him  to  cultivate  the  society  of 
Miss  Thigpen.  But  for  Miss  Aery,  Mr.  Bill  would  have  been  inclined 
the  more  to  make  serious  proposals  to  Miss  Thigpen.  His  mother, 
who  had  begun  to  see  that  his  mercantile  career  was  not  promising  of 
great  results,  and  who  was  anxious  for  him  to  come  back  home, 
thought  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  marry ;  and  she  very  decidedly 
preferred  Miss  Thigpen  to  all  other  young  ladies  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  she  used  to  urge  her  son  to  go  right  along,  court  her,  marry  her 
and  bring  her  right  straight  home.  Mr.  Bill  had  nearly  made  up  his 
mind,  and  would  have  gone  on  probably  but  for  the  fact  that  the  more 
attentive  he  became  to  Miss  Thigpen  the  more  gracious  to  him  Miss 
Aery  grew  to  be.  Mr.  Bill  finally  began  to  reflect  upon  this  change 
in  the  latter's  deportment,  and  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  attribute  it 
to  jealousy.  So  he  began  to  enjoy  a  little  sharp  practice  upon  the 
two  ladies,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  idea -that  something  impor- 
tant was  to  come  out  of  it.  He  therefore  became  more  and  more  de- 
monstrative to  Miss  Thigpen  ;  and  when  he  praised  her  to  the  skies  to 
Miss  Aery,  although  the  latter  endorsed  all  he  said,  yet  he  knew  that 
he  understood  the  female  heart.  He  often  boasted  to  me  that  he  un- 
derstood wimming  better  than  they  did  theirselves. 

One  day  as  we  were  riding  home  from  church  I  said  to  him  that 
we  had  heard  how  he  had  been  going  lately  to  the  Thigpens.  We 
had  had  but  little  to  say  throughout  the  ride,  for  old  Molly  had  wor- 
ried him  with  her  prancings,  and  there  had  been  no  lady  before  whom 
he  could  exhibit  his  dexterity  in  riding.  He  declared  for  the  fiftieth 
time  that  he  never  would  straddle  her  again,  leastways  of  a  Sunday 
and  she  havin'  of  a  colt ;  and  that  he  would  sell  her,  dinged  if  he 
wouldn't,  ef  she  wern't  sich  a  good  brood-mar  and  plough-nag. 

My  remark  being  made,  however,  as  we  were  near  home  and  the 
mare  and  colt  had  become  more  quiet,  he  got  at  once  into  a  good 
humor. 

30 
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"  Oh  yes,  I  war  thar.     Who  told  you  ?     Miss  Betsy  Ann  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  how  did  you  guess  ?  " 

Mr.  Bill  laughed  very  slily.     "  What  did  she  say,  Philip  ?  " 

I  answered  that  I  had  heard  Betsy  Ann  joking  Miss  Caroline  about 
him,  and  that  the  former  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  the  Thigpens 
over  and  often. 

"  How  did  Betsy  Ann  'pear  like  she  liked  my  goin'  thar  so 
ofting  ?  "  *■ 

I  did  not  remember  anything  that  would  have  helped  me  to  form 
an  opinion  on  that  point. 

"  Philip,"  said  he,  turning  to  me  and  looking  extremely  cunning, 
■'  Philip,  has  you  ever  heerd  of  a  flurrit  ?  " 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  a  flurrit :  of  a  —  flurritin  —  as  it  war,  with  the  female  mind  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Oh  my  young  fren  of  the  sunny  hour  !  You  thinks  you  knows  all. 
Wait  till  you're  older  and  have  experence  before  you  think  you  un- 
derstan  all  you  sees  in  this  gainsayin  world.  Miss  Karline  ar  a  very 
tine  young  'oman  ;  now  ain't  she,  Philip  ? " 

"Yes  indeed." 
-  "  Thar  it  is  now  !    I  knowed  it.     I  knowed  he  think  he  understan." 

How  he  did  laugh  !  What  upon  earth  he  was  laughing  at  I  could 
not  imagine.  He  graciously  apologised  for  not  being  able  to  stop  to 
dinner,  but  he  had  promised  his  mother  that  he  would  go  right  on 
home  from  church.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  he  declared  upon  his  honor 
that  he  would  stop  and  take  dinner  with  us.  He  looked  troubled 
that  he  should  be  thus  forced  to  give  us  such  disappointment. 

"Oh  my  fren,"  he  said,  just  as  we  were  about  to  part,  "my  young 
fren,  when  you  gits  to  be  a  man  of  my  age,  that  is  providin'  you 
don't  keep  buried  here  in  the  country  whar  a  man  can't  larn  much  o' 
the  ways  o'  this  ontimely  old  world,  you'll  know  whai  I  means  by 
flun-itin.  And  when  you  does,  won't  you  see  fun !  Oh  my  gracious 
granny !  Oh  yes,  certing.  Miss  Karline  ar  a  monstous  fine  female ! 
Good-bye,  Squire." 

And  the  old  fellow  gave  his  mare  the  reins,  and  she  went  off  gal- 
loping and  whickering  after  her  colt  as  it  was  dashing  furiously  down 
the  lane. 

(to  bk  continued.) 


A   BOW   AND   AN   ARROW. 


BY  night,  by  day,  the  winter  long, 
I  sat  and  wrought  myself  a  bow  ; 
I  shaped  the  ivory  tough  and  strong, 
And  carved  it  like  a  cameo  : 
The  winter  long  my  comely  shaft 
I  fitted  nice  with  falcon's  feather, 
Nor  stinted  toil  nor  stinted  craft 
Though  all  the  frozen  dismal  weather. 

The  maple  buds  began  to  glow, 

Red  embers  fanned  to  coals  by  spring; 

I  went  abroad  and  bent  my  bow, 

And  poised  the  arrow  on  the  string : 

Aloft  the  keen  dart  swiftly  flew, 

The  air's  resistance  proudly  spurning, 

With  skyward  course  so  straight  and  true 

It  struck  and  bruised  me  in  returning  ! 

*'  Less  proudly  is  more  safe,"  said  I, 
And  aimed  the  barb  with  careless  art : 
It  smote  a  tree,   I  heard  a  cry, 
The  shaft  had  pierced  a  Dryad's  heart  I 
O  stricken  nymph  !     O  wistful  eyes  ! 

0  fading  eyes  so  fawn-like  pleading ! 
In  vain  my  horror,  vain  my  sighs, 

1  could  not  stanch  the  fatal  bleeding  ! 

I  fled  the  sight  like  him  who  flees 
The  fate  that  gathers  close  behind ; 
The  heedless  bowstring  wooed  the  breeze, 
I  shot  the  shaft  fierce  down  the  wind ; 
The  luckless  arrow  clove  the  air 
Then  quivered  in  the  lowly  heather : 
A  little  field-mouse  burrowed  there, — 
It  pierced  her  nest  and  her  together  ! 

A  strong  man  passing  stopped  and  laughed, 
And  said  to  me  with  scoff  and  mow : 
"  The  dilettante  sends  his  shaft 
And  pierces  hearts  to  try  his  bow !  " 
"Now,  then,  I'll  aim,"  I  said,  "for  luck!" 
The  bow  I  bent,  the  arrow  quivered : 
It  sped  to  him,  his  breast  it  struck. 
Glanced  back,  and  at  my  feet  fell,  shivered '. 
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Then  straight  I  snapped  the  faithless  bow 
And  trampled  down  the  felon  dart ; 
Still  laughed  the  man,  and  bade  me  go 
And  wield  a  pole-axe  in  the  mart ! 
I  went,  and  struggled.     Faint  and  dim, 
And  fainter,  dimmer,  grew  old  vision  ; 
I  mint-stamped  fancy,  dream  and  whim. 
And  bought  my  bread  with  coin  Elysian. 

But  ah,  I  chanced  to  stroll  one  day 
Afield  again,  and  by  the  mead 
Where  I  had  flung  the  bow  away 
And  stamped  upon  the  shattered  reed : 
Behold,  a  bay-tree,  tall  and  proud. 
Had  aliot  up  where  the  dart  was  trampled, 
And,  gathered  at  its  roots,  the  crowd 
Pronounced  its  foliage  unexampled  ! 


Edward  Spencer. 


LEGENDS    OF  THE  PATRIARCHS. 


EVERY  race  or  people  has  had  its  period  of  childishness  —  the 
period  during  which  it  is  prone  to  wonder  and  to  believe,  has 
but  faint  ideas  of  natural  laws  and  the  commensurateness  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  neither  feels  the  desire  nor  possesses  the  ability  to 
apply  searching  tests  of  truth  to  what  flatters  its  vanity,  coincides 
with  its  habits  of  thought,  or  impresses  its  imagination.  In  fact  its 
very  notion  of  historical  truth  differs  from  that  of  a  critical  age  ;  and 
instead  of  fixing  as  the  test,  perfect  agreement  with  external  fact,  is 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  as  the  criterion,  satisfactory  harmony  with 
preconceived  ideas. 

This  period  is  what  is  called  the  mythical  or  legendary ;  and  its 
literature  will  be  of  a  very  conglomerate  character,  containing  frag- 
ments of  historical,  philosophical,  and  ethical  truth,  embedded  in  a 
variegated  matrix  of  fanciful  fiction.  But  we  shall  err  if  we  suppose 
that  the  inventors  or  embellishers  of  these  legends  were  conscious 
liars.  The  perfect  consistency  of  their  statement  with  their  precon- 
ceived ideas,  was  what  made  it  true :  it  did  happen  so  because  it  must 
have  happened  so.     Just  as  in  science,  a  theory  which  explains  every 
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particular  of  a  given  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  admitted  laws, 
is  accepted  as  a  truth.  But  whereas,  in  science,  the  propounder  of 
any  theory  looks  upon  it  as  the  product  of  his  own  thought  and  in- 
vestigation, and  desires  his  name  to  be  associated  with  it  as  the  ori- 
ginator, with  these  early  myth-creators  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
such  thought.  They  did  not  look  upon  themselves  as  inventors,  but 
simply  as  narrators ;  and  those  who  repeated  these  stories  did  not 
scruple  to  modify  them  in  any  way  that  seemed  more  consistent  with 
what  they  thought  should  have  been,  and  therefore  had  been.  Out 
of  the  immense  mass  of  mythical  story  thus  held  in  solution  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  there  were,  of  course,  some  which  were  felt  by 
all  to  be  pre-eminently  satisfactory,  and  these  became  the  accepted 
mythology  of  the  people.  It  had,  properly  speaking,  no  authors  ;  but 
grew  by  natural  selection. 

The  character  of  a  mythical  or  legendary  literature  depends  upon 
the  race  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  the  Aryan  races  have,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  nat- 
ural phenomena  ;  and  hence  the  great  bulk  of  their  mythology,  scholars 
tell  us,  is  founded  on  personifications  of  these  phenomena.  On  the 
other  hand  the  leading  idea  of  the  Semitic  races  has  been  ethical, 
or  theological  —  equivalent  terms  at  this  period.  Natural  phenomena, 
in  their  eyes,  were  trivial  compared  with  the  relations  of  man  to 
the  Deity ;  and  their  legends  usually  embody  some  representation  of 
Divine  favor  or  Divine  vengeance,  the  exploits  of  the  good  or  the 
catastrophes  of  the  impious. 

Though  the  terms  "  myth  "  and  "  legend  "  are  not  synonymous,  it 
is  not  easy  to  draw  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  them  ;  and  in- 
deed they  constantly  run  together,  being  merely  two  forms  in  which 
the  same  mode  of  thought  expresses  itself.  Perhaps  as  good  a  defini- 
tion as  has  been  given  of  each,  is  this  :  —  the  myth  is  an  idea  repre- 
sented by  a  fact:  the  legend  is  a  fact  modified. by  an  idea.  To  illus- 
trate :  let  us  imagine  the  tradition  of  a  drought  of  appalling  severity 
accompanied  by  excessive  heat.  The  mythical  spirit,  which  has 
already  represented  the  idea  of  the  sun's  beneficence  by  the  figure 
of  a  kindly  and  divine  charioteer,  must  now  suppose  that  the  reins  of 
the  solar  chariot  have  been  transferred  to  other  hands  less  expert. 
But  some  reason  must  be  assigned  why  the  wise  and  humane  Sun-god 
should  consent  to  a  transfer  so  full  of  peril  to  mankind  ;  and  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  was  found  in  a  rash  promise  to  a  be- 
loved son.  And  since,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  drought, 
frightful  forest-fires  broke  out,  these  were  explained  by  the  frightened 
steeds,  missing  their  accustomed  guidance,  plunging  madly  down  the 
steep  of  heaven  and  setting  the  world  ablaze.  As  moreover,  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  laws,  a  violent  electrical  storm  followed  upon 
the  forest-fires,  here  was  seen  the  thunderbolt  that  smote  the  rash 
charioteer  from  his  seat  and  checked  the  frantic  career  of  the  horses. 
This  is  a  mythus.  In  the  Semitic  mind  such  a  calamity  would  have 
been  conceived  as  an  act  of  Divine  vengeance  upon  a  guilty  people  ; 
and  we  should  have  had  some  tradition  (like  the  Arabic  legend  of  the 
Thamudites)  of  a  people  whose  excessive  wickedness  brought  upon 
them  the  fiery  scourge. 
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The  legend,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  from  some  fact,  historical,  or 
believed  to  be  historical,  which  is  amplified  by  tradition  in  accord- 
ance with  popular  ideas.  Of  this  one  of  the  legends  of  Nimrod  is  a 
good  example.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  personality  of  Nim- 
rod, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  prototype  of  the  character 
was  some  ancient  tyrant  of  pre-eminent  haughtiness  and  cruelty.  To 
depict  these  characteristics  vividly,  he  must  be  shown  as  visiting  the 
slightest  derelictions  with  extreme  severity,  even  upon  his  favorites. 
So  the  legend  shows  him  to  us  in  the  midst  of  his  barbaric  splendors, 
surrounded  by  his  vassals,  luxuriously  reclining  upon  his  throne, 
resting  from  the  fatigues  of  the  chase.  A  beautiful  and  favorite 
page  hands  him  a  goblet  of  wine.  The  tyrant  is  about  to  quaff  it, 
when  he  espies  a  gnat  floating  on  the  surface.  He  gives  a  sign  to 
an  attendant,  and  in  a  moment  the  page's  head,  smitten  from  his 
shoulders,  rolls  down  the  steps  of  the  throne.  Here  the  narrator  has 
illustrated  the  tyrant's  character,  such  as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  by 
showing  him  punishing  with  excessive  cruelty  the  least  possible 
neglect. 

Now  such  a  monster  as  this  must  have  been  punished  in  an  exem- 
plary manner.  Being  the  most  powerful  and  haughtiest  of  men,  his 
punishment  must  have  come  from  the  weakest  and  meanest  of  crea- 
tures :  it  would  not  have  been  satisfactory  otherwise,  and  consequently 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  And  what  creature  so  mean  and 
contemptible  as  that  which  had  given  occasion  for  the  before-men- 
tioned act  of  cruelty  —  the  gnat?  After  Nimrod  and  his  ally,  Chedor- 
laomer,  had  been  defeated  by  Abraham  and  his  allies,  says  the  Mus- 
sulman chronicler,  God  sent  an  army  of  gnats  against  them  which 
utterly  dispersed  them.  "  Nimrod  escaped  to  Babylon,  but  he  was 
pursued  by  the  meanest  of  the  gnats  of  that  host:  it  was  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  lame  of  one  leg.  When  Nimrod  sat  down  upon  his  throne, 
the  gnat  settled  upon  his  knee.  Then  the  tyrant  struck  at  it,  and  it 
rose,  flew  up  one  of  his  nostrils,  and  entered  his  brain,  which  it  began 
to  devour."  And  thus,  after  suffering  unspeakable  torments,  he  died. 
Here  the  genesis  of  the  legend,  out  of  the  narrator's  idea  of  exem- 
plary retribution,  and  the  exaltation  of  God  by  the  insignificance  of 
the  creature,  which  becomes  irresistible  when  chosen  as  the  instrument 
of  Divine  vengeance  —  is  plainly  seen. 

This  exaltation  of  the  instrument  of  Divine  vengeance  is  a  frequent 
feature  of  these  legends,  and  gives  rise  to  many  amplifications  of  a 
highly  poetical  character ;  as  for  instance  in  this  account  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  Korah : — 

When  Korah  was  thus  convicted,  Moses  cried,  "Get  yourselves  up  and  separate 
from  him."  Then  all  the  people  fled  away  from  him  on  either  side.  And  the  earth 
opened  her  lips  and  closed  them  on  Korah's  feet  to  the  ankles. 

But  Korah  laughed,  and  said,  "  What  magic  is  this  .'"' 

Moses  cried,  "  Earth,  seize  him  !  " 

Then  the  earth  seized  him  to  his  knees. 

Korah  said,  "  O  Moses  !  ask  the  earth  to  release  me,  and  I  will  do  all  thou 
desirest  of  me." 

But  Moses  was  very  wroth,  and  he  would  not  hearken,  but  cried,  "  Earth,  seize 
him ! " 

Then  the  earth  seized  him  to  the  waist. 

Korah  pleaded  for  his  life.  He  said,  "  I  will  do  all  thou  desirest  of  me,  only 
release  me  \ " 
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But  MOses  cried  again,  "  Earth,  seize  him !  " 

And  the  earth  gulped  him  down  as  far  as  his  breast,  and  his  hands  were  under 
the  earth. 

Once  more  he  cried,  "Moses  !  spare  me  andjelease  me,  because  of  our  relation- 
ship ! " 

Moses  was  filled  with  bitterness,  and  he  bade  the  earth  swallow  him  ;  and  he 
went  down  quick  into  the  pit,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Then,  when  Moses  was  returning  thanks  to  God,  the  Lord  turned  His  face  awav 
from  him  and  said,  "  Thy  servant  asked  of  thee  forgiveness  so  many  times,  and  thou 
didst  not  forgive  him." 

Moses  answered,  '•  O  Lord,  I  desired  that  he  should  ask  pardon  of  Thee  and  not 
of  me." 

The  Lord  said,  "  If  he  had  cried  but  once  to  Me,  I  would  have  forgiven  him." 

There  is  something  very  weird  and  awful  in  this  representation  of 
the  earth  as  a  living  creature,  vitalised,  as  it  were,  by  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty. 

Here  is  a  pretty  variation  on  the  narrative  of  Pharaoh  and  the 
Hebrew  children,  in  which  the  Earth  performs  an  act  of  humanity : — 
"  When  the  emissaries  of  Pharaoh,"  says  the  Book  of  Jas her,  "  followed 
the  Hebrew  mothers  with  intent  to  slay  the  infants,  the  earth  gaped 
and  received  the  little  babes  into  a  hollow  place  within,  where  they 
were  fed  by  angel  hands  with  butter  and  honey.  The  Egyptians 
brought  up  oxen  and  ploughed  over  the  spot  in  hopes  of  destroying 
thereby  the  vanished  infants  ;  but,  when  their  backs  were  turned,  the 
children  sprouted  from  the  soil  like  little  flowers,  and  walked  home 
unperceived." 

Of  course  an  event  about  which  the  Scriptures  have  left  so  much 
mystery  as  the  death  of  Moses,  could  not  fail  to  be  expanded  by 
tradition.  The  following  Rabbinical  legend  is  more  poetical  and  dio-- 
nified  than  many  of  these  stories  : — 

When  the  time  came  for  Moses  to  die,  the  Lord  called  Gabriel  to  Him  and 
said,  "  Go  and  bring  the  soul  of  My  servant  Moses  to  Paradise." 

The  angel  Gabriel  answered  in  astonishment,  "  Lord,  Lord,  how  can  I  venture 
to  give  death  to  that  man,  the  like  of  whom  all  generations  of  men  have  not 
seen  .'' " 

Then  the  Most  High  called  to  Him  Michael,  and  said,  "Go  and  bring  the  soul 
of  My  servant  Moses  to  Paradise." 

The  angel  Michael  answered  in  fear,  "Lord,  Lord,  I  was  his  instructor  in 
heavenly  lore  !     How  can  I  bear  death  to  my  pupil .''  " 

Then  the  Most  High  called  to  Him  Sammael,  and  said,  "  Go  and  bring  the  soul 
of  My  servant  Moses  to  Paradise." 

The  angel  Sammael  flushed  red  with  joy.  He  clothed  himself  in  anger,  and 
grasped  his  sword,  and  rushed  down  upon  the  holy  one.  But  he  found  him  wr'itino 
the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  and  he  saw  his  face  shine  with  divine  liwht 
Then  he  stood  irresolute,  and  his  sword  sank  with  the  point  to  earth.  ° 

"  What  seekest  thou  ? "  asked  Moses. 

"  I  am  sent  to  give  thee  death,"  answered  the  trembling  angel.  "  All  mortals 
must  submit  to  that." 

"  But  not  I,"  said  Moses,  "at  least  from  thee  ;  I,  consecrated  from  my  mother's 
womb,  the  discloser  of  divine  mysteries,  the  mouthpiece  of  God,  I  will  not  surren- 
der my  soul  into  thy  hand." 

Then  Sammael  flew  away. 

But  a  voice  fell  from  heaven,  "  Moses,  Moses,  thine  hour  is  come  !  " 

"  My  Lord,"  answered  Moses,  "give  not  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Angel  of 
Death." 

Then^  the  Bath-kol,  the  heavenly  voice,  fell  again.  "  Be  comforted.  I  myself 
will  take  thy  soul,  and  I  myself  will  bury  thee." 

Then  Moses  went  home,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  His  wife  Zipporah  opened  ; 
and  when  she  saw  him  pale  and  trembling,  she  inquired  the  reason. 
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Moses  answered,  "  Give  God  the  praise.     My  hour  of  death  is  come." 

"  What !  must  a  man  who  has  spoken  with  God  die  like  ordinary  mortals  ?" 

"  He  must.  Even  the  angels  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Israfiel  must  die  ;  God  alone 
is  eternal,  and  dies  not." 

Zipporah  wept,  and  swooned  away. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  Moses  asked,  "  Where  are  my  children  ?  " 

"They  are  put  to  bed,  and  are  asleep." 

"  Wake  them  up  ;  I  must  bid  them  farewell." 

Zipporah  went  to  the  children's  bed  and  cried,  "  Arise,  poor  orphans  !  arise,  and 
bid  your  father  farewell ;  for  this  is  his  last  day  in  this  world,  and  the  first  in  the 
world  beyond." 

The  children  awoke  in  terror,  and  cried, '"  Alas  !  who  will  pity  us  when  we  are 
fatherless?  who  will  stand  protector  on  our  threshold?" 

Moses  was  so  moved  that  he  wept.  Then  God  said  to  him,  "  What  mean  these 
tears  ?     Fearest  thou  death,  or  dost  thou  part  reluctantly  with  this  world  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not  death,  nor  do  I  part  reluctantly  with  this  world  ;  but  I  lament  these 
children,  who  have  lost  their  grandfather  Jethro  and  their  uncle  Aaron,  and  who 
now  must  lose  their  father." 

"  In  whom  then  did  thy  mother  confide  when  she  cast  thee  in  the  bulrush  ark 
into  the  water  ?" 

"  In  Thee,  O  Lord." 

"  Who  gave  thee  power  before  Pharaoh  ?  who  strengthened  thee  with  thy  staff  to 
divide  the  sea  ? " 

"Thou,  O  Lord." 

"  W'ho  led  thee  through  the  wilderness,  and  gave  thee  bread  from  heaven,  and 
opened  to  tViee  the  rock  of  flint !" 

"  Thou,  O  Lord." 

"  Then  canst  thou  not  trust  thy  orphans  to  Me,  v.ho  am  a  father  to  the  fatherless  ? 
I5ut  go,  take  thy  staff,  and  extend  it  once  more  over  the  sea,  and  thou  shalt  have  a 
sign  to  strengthen  thy  wavering  faith." 

Moses  obeyed.  He  took  the  rod  of  God  in  his  hand,  and  he  went  down  to  the 
sea-beach,  and  he  lifted  the  rod  over  the  water.  Then  the  sea  d!.vided,  and  he  saw 
in  the  midst  a  black  rock.  And  he  went  forward  into  the  sea  till  he  reached  the 
rock,  and  then  a  voice  said  to  him,  "  Smite  with  thy  staff !  "  And  he  smote,  and 
the  rock  clave  asunder,  and  he  saw  at  its  foundations  a  little  cavity,  and  in  the 
cavity  was  a  worm  with  a  green  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  worm  lifted  up  its  voice 
and  cried  thrice,  "  Praised  be  God,  who  doth  not  forget  me,  though  I,  a  little  worm, 
lie  in  loneliness  here  !  Praised  be  God,  who  hath  nourished  and  cherished  even 
me  !  "  ' 

When  the  worm  was  silent,  God  said  to  Moses  :  "  Thou  seest  that  I  do  not  fail 
to  consider  and  provide  for  a  little  worm  in  a  rock  of  which  men  know  not,  far  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea ;  and  shall  I  forget  thy  children,  who  know  Me  ? " 

Moses  returned  with  shame  to  his  home,  comforted  his  wife  and  children,  and 
went  alone  to  the  mountain  where  he  was  to  die. 

And  when  he  had  gone  up  the  mountain,  he  met  three  men  who  were  digging  a 
grave  ;  and  he  asked  them,  "  For  whom  do  you  dig  this  grave  ?  " 

They  answered,  "For  a  man  whom  Sod  will  call  to  be  with  Him  in  Paradise." 

Moses  asked  permission  to  lend  a  hand  to  dig  the  grave  of  such  a  holy  man. 
When  it  was  completed,  Moses  asked,  "  Have  you  taken  the  measure  of  the  de- 
ceased?" 

"  No  ;  we  have  quite  forgotten  to  do  so.     But  he  was  of  thy  size  ;  lie  down  in  it, 
nnd  God  will  reward  thee,  when  we  see  if  it  be  likely  to  suit." 
]\Ioses  did  so. 

The  three  men  were  the  three  angels  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Sagsagel.  The 
angel  Michael  had  begun  the  grave,  the  angel  Gabriel  had  spread  the  white  napkin 
for  the  head,  the  angel  Sagsagel  that  for  the  feet. 

Then  the  angel  Slichael  stood  on  one  side  of  Moses,  the  angel  Gabriel  on  the 
other  side,  the  angel  Sagsagel  at  the  feet,  and  the  Majesty  of  God  appeared  above 
his  head. 

And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  "  Close  thine  eyelids."     He  obeyed. 

Then  the  Lord  said,  "  Press  thy  hand  upon  thy  heart."     And  he  did  so. 
Then  God  said,  "  Place  thy  feet  in  order."     He  did  so. 

Then  the  Lord  God  addressed  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and  said,  "  Holy  soul,  my 
daughter  !  For  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  hast  thou  inhabited  this  undefiled  body 
of  dust.     But  now  thine  hour  is  come  ;  come  forth  and  mount  to  Paradise  ! " 
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But  the  soul  answered,  trembling  and  with  pain,  "  In  this  pure  and  undefilcd 
body  have  I  spent  so  many  years  that  I  have  learned  to  love  it,  and  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  desert  it." 

"  My  daughter,  come  forth  !  I  will  place  thee  in  the  highest  heaven  beneath  the 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  who  bear  up  My  eternal  throne." 

Yet  the  soul  doubted  and  quaked. 

Then  God  bent  over  the  face  of  Moses,  and  kissed  him.  And  the  soul  leaped 
up  in  joy,  and  went  with  the  kiss  of  God  to  Paradise. 

Then  a  sad  cloud  draped  the  heavens, -and  the  winds  wailed,  "  Who  lives  now  on 
earth  to  fight  against  sin  and  error  ?  " 

And  a  voice  answered,  ''  Such  a  prophet  never  arose  before." 

And  the  Earth  lamented.  "  I  have  lost  the  holy  one  !  " 

And  Israel  lamented,  "  We  have  lost  the  Shepherd  !  " 

And  the  angels  sang,  "  He  is  come  in  peace  to  the  arms  of  God  ! " 

Many  of  these  legends  are  curious  examples  of  the  realistic  ten- 
dency of  many  of  the  commentators,  who,  interpreting  figurative  ex- 
pressions literally,  invented  incidents  to  which  these  refer.  Thus  the 
Psalmist  in  one  place,  giving  thanks  for  deliverance,  says  "  Save  me 
from  the  lion's  mouth  :  Thou  hast  heard  me  also  from  among  the 
horns  of  the  unicorns."  This,  says  the  Talmud,  refers  to  the  follow- 
ing occurrence  : — "  When  David  was  young  and  pastured  his  father's 
sheep,  he  came  one  day  upon  a  rhinoceros  (unicorn)  asleep,  and  he 
did  not  know  that  it  was  a  rhinoceros,  but  thought  it  was  a  mountain, 
so  he  drove  his  flock  up  its  back  and  fed  them  on  the  grass  which 
grew  thereon.  But  presently  the  rhinoceros  awoke  and  stood  up,  and 
then  David's  head  touched  the  sky.  He  was  filled  with  terror,  and 
he  vowed  that  if  God  would  save  his  life  and  bring  him  safely  to  the 
ground  again,  he  v/ould  build  to  the  Lord  a  temple  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  horn  of  the  beast,  a  hundred  cubits.  The  vow  was  heard,  and 
the  Lord  sent  a  lion  against  the  rhinoceros,  and  when  the  unicorn  saw 
the  lion,  he  lay  down  and  David  descended  his  back,  together  with 
his  sheep,  as  fast  as  possible  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  lion,  his  spirit 
failed  him  again.  Hovv'ever,  he  took  the  lion  by  the  beard,  and  smote, 
and  slew  him." 

Another  figurative  expression  is  thus  realised : — 

"  One  day  David  was  hunting  in  the  wilderness.  Then  came  Satan, 
in  the  form  of  a  stag,  and  David  shot  an  arrow  at  him,  but  could  not 
kill  him.  This  astonished  him,  for  on  one  occasion,  in  strife  with  the 
Philistines,  he  had  transfixed  eight  hundred  men  with  one  arrow. 
Then  he  chased  the  deer  and  it  ran  before  him  into  the  Philistine 
land.  Now  when  Ishbi-benob,  who  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  -iant, 
knew  this,  he  said,  '  David  has  slain  my  brother  Goliath  j  now  he  is 
in  my  power  ! '  and  he  came  upon  him  and  chained  him,  and  cast  him 
down,  and  laid  a  wine-press  upon  him  that  he  might  crush  him.  But 
God  softened  the  earth  beneath  him,  so  that  it  yielded  to  his  body, 
and  he  was  uninjured  ;  as  he  says  in  'the  Psalms  : —  Thou  shalt  make 
room  enough  u?ider  me  for  me  to  go.  And  as  David  lay  under  the  press, 
he  saw  a  dove  fly  by,  and  he  said, —  Oh  that  I  had  wings  as  a  dove, 
that  I  jnightfly  away  and  be  at  rest." 

Some  of  the  most  curious  and  imaginative  traditions  are  those  of 
Arabic  origin  that  have  reference  to  Solomon,  with  some  examples  of 
which  w:e  will  conclude  these  desultory  remarks. 

After  Solomon  had  executed  the  last  offices  for  his  father,  he  rested  in  a  dale  be- 
twixt Hebron   and  Jerusalem, 'and  fell  asleep.     As  he  returned  to  himself,  there 
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stood  before  him  eight  angels,  each  with  countless  wings,  diverse  in  kinds  and 
colors  ;  and  the  angels  bowed  themselves  before  him  three  times. 

"  Who  are  ye  ?  "  asked  Solomon,  with  eyes  still  closed. 

"We  are  the  angels  ruling  over  the  eight  winds  of  heaven,"  was  their  reply. 
"  God  hath  sent  us  to  give  thee  dominion  over  ourselves  and  over  the  winds  subject 
to  us.  They  will  storm  and  bluster,  or  breathe  softly,  at  thy  pleasure.  At  thy 
command  they  will  swoop  down  on  earth,  and  bear  thee  over  the  highest  moun- 
tains." 

The  greatest  of  the  angels  gave  him  a  jewel  inscribed  with  "  God  is  Power  and 
Greatness,"  and  said,  "  When  thou  hast  a  command  for  us,  then  raise  this  stone  to- 
wards heaven,  and  we  shall  appear  before  thee  as  thy  servants." 

When  these  angels  had  taken  their  departure,  there  appeared  four  more,  of 
whom  each  was  unlike  the  other.  One  was  in  fashion  as  a  great  whale,  another  as 
an  eagle,  the  third  as  a  lion,  and  the  fourth  as  a  serpent.  And  they  said,  "  We  are 
they  who  rule  over  all  the  creatures  that  move  in  the  earth,  and  air,  and  water  ;  and 
God  hath  sent  us  to  give  thee  dominion  over  all  creatures,  that  they  may  serve  thee 
and  thy  friends  with  all  good,  and  fight  against  thine  enemies  with  all  their  force." 

The  angel  who  ruled  over  the  winged  fowls  extended  to  Solomon  a  precious 
stone,  with  the  inscription,  "  Let  all  creatures  praise  the  Lord  ! "  and  said,  "  By 
virtue  of  this  stone,  raised  above  thy  head,  canst  thou  call  us  to  thy  assistance,  and 
to  fulfil  thy  desire." 

Solomon  immediately  ordered  the  angels  to  bring  before  him  a  pair  of  every 
living  creature  that  moves  in  the  water,  flies  in  the  air,  and  walks  or  glides  or  creeps 
on  the  earth. 

The  angels  vanished,  and  in  an  instant  they  were  before  Solomon  once  more, 
and  there  were  assembled  in  his  sight  pairs  of  every  creature,  from  the  elephant  to 
the  smallest  fly. 

Solomon  conversed  with  the  angels,  and  was  instructed  by  them  in  the  habits, 
virtues,  and  names  of  all  living  creatures ;  he  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the 
beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  and  by  his  wisdom  he  rectified  many  evil  customs  amongst 
them. 

He  entertained  himself  longest  with  the  birds,  both  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
speech,  which  he  understood,  and  also  because  of  the  wise  sentences  which  they 
uttered.  , 

This  is  the  signification  of  the  cry  of  the  peacock  :  "  With  what  measure  thou 
judgest  others,  thou  shalt  thyself  be  judged." 

This  is  the  song  of  the  nightingale  :  "  Contentm.ent  is  the  greatest  happiness." 

The  turtle-dove  calls,  "  Better  were  it  for  some  created  things  that  they  had 
never  been  created."  ' 

The  peewit  pipes,  "  He  that  hath  no  mercy,  will  not  find  mercy  himself." 

The  bird  syrdar  cries,  "Turn  to  the  Lord,  ye  sinners  !" 

The  swallow  screams,  "  Do  good,  and  ye  shall  receive  a  reward." 

This  is  the  pelican's  note  :  "  Praise  the  Lord  in  heaven  and  earth." 

The  dove  chants,  "  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  but  God  remaineth 
eternal." 

The  kata  says,  "  Silence  is  the  best  safeguard." 

The  cry  of  the  eagle  is,  "  However  long  life  may  be,  yet  its  inevitable  term  is 
death." 

The  croak  of  the  raven  is,  "  The  further  from  man,  the  happier  I." 

The  cock  crows  before  the  dawn  and  in  the  day,  "  Remember  thy  Creator,  O 
thoughtless  man  ! " 

Solomon  chose  the  cock  and  the  peewit  to  be  his  constant  companions  —  the  first 
because  of  its  cry,  and  the  second  because  it  can  see  through  the  earth  as  through 
glass,  and  could  therefore  tell  him  where  fountains  of  water  were  to  be  found. 

After  he  had  stroked  the  dove,  he  bade  her  dwell  with  her  young  in  the  temple 
he  was  about  to  build  to  the  honor  of  the  Most  High.  This  pair  of  doves,  in  a  few 
years,  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  all  who  sought  the  temple  moved  through 
the  quarter  of  the  town  it  occupied  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  doves. 

When  Solomon  was  again  alone,  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  whose  upper 
half  was  like  to  earth,  and  whose  lower  half  was  like  to  water.  He  bowed  himself 
before  the  king  and  said,  "  I  am  created  by  God  to  do  His  will  on  the  dry  land  and 
in  the  watery  sea.  Now,  God  has  sent  me  to  serve  thee,  and  thou  canst  rule  over 
earth  and  water.  At  thy  command  the  highest  mountains  will  be  made  plain,  and 
the  level  land  will  rise  into  steep  heights.     Rivers  and  seas  will  dry  up,  and  the 
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desert  will  stream  with  water  at  thy  command."  Then  he  gave  to  him  a  precious 
stone,  with  the  legend  engraved  thereon,  "  Heaven  and  earth  serve  God." 

Finally,  an  angel  presented  to  him  another  stone,  whereon  was  cut,  "  There  is 
no  God  save  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  messenger  of  God." 

"  By  means  of  this  stone,"  said  the  angel,  "'  thou  shalt  have  dominion  over  the 
whole  world  of  spirits,  which  is  far  greater  than  that  of  men  and  beasts,  and  occu- 
pies the  space  between  earth  and  heaven.  One  portion  of  the  spirits  is  faithful, 
and  praises  the  One  only  God ;  the  other  portion  is  unfaithful :  some  adore  fire, 
others  the  sun,  others  worship  the  planets,  many  revere  winter.  The  good  spirits 
surround  the  true  believers  among  men,  and  protect  them  from  all  evil ;  the  evil 
spirits  seek  to  injure  them  and  deceive  them." 

Solomon  asked  to  see  the  Jinns  in  their  natural  and  original  shape.  The  angel 
shot  like  a  column  of  flame  into  heaven,  and  shortly  returned  with  the  Satans  and 
Jinns  in  great  hosts  :  and  Solomon,  though  he  had  power  over  them,  shuddered 
with  disgust  at  their  loathsome  appearance.  He  saw  men's  heads  attached  to  the 
necks  of  horses,  whose  feet  were  those  of  an  ass ;  the  wings  of  an  eagle  attached 
to  the  hump  of  a  dromedary  ;  the  horns  of  a  gazelle  on  the  head  of  a  peacock. 

When  Solomon  returned  home,  he  placed  the  four  stones,  which  the  angels  had 
given  him,  in  a  ring,  so  that  he  might  at  any  moment  exercise  his  authority  over  the 
realms  of  spirits  and  beasts,  the  earth,  the  winds,  and  the  sea. 

His  first  care  was  to  subject  the  Jinns.  He  made  them  all  appear  before  him, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mighty  Sachr,  who  kept  himself  in  concealment  on  an  un- 
known island  in  the  ocean,  and  the  great  Eblis,  the  master  of  all  evil  spirits,  to 
whom  God  had  promised  complete  liberty  till  the  day  of  the  last  Judgment. 

When  all  the  demons  were  assembled,  Solomon  pressed  his  seal  upon  their 
necks,  to-  mark  them  as  his  slaves.  Then  he  commanded  all  the  male  Jinns  to 
collect  every  sort  of  material  for  the  construction  of  the  temple  he  was  about  to 
build.  He  bade  also  the  female  Jinns  cook,  bake,  wash,  weave,  and  carry  water  ; 
and  what  they  made  he  distributed  amongst  the  poor.  The  meats  they  cooked 
were  placed  on  tables,  which  covered  an  area  of  four  square  miles  ;  and  daily  thirty 
thousand  portions  of  beef,  as  many  portions  of  mutton,  and  very  many  birds 
and  fishes  were  devoured.  The  Jinns  and  devils  sat  at  iron  tables,  the  poor 
at  tables  of  wood,  the  heads  of  the  people  at  silver  tables,  the  wise  and  pious  at 
tables  of  gold  ;  and  these  latter  were  served  by  Solomon  in  person. 

One  day,  when  all  spirits,  men,  beasts,  and  birds  rose  satisfied  from  the  tables, 
Solomon  besought  God  to  permit  him  to  feed  to  the  full  all  created  animals  at  once. 
God  replied  that  he  demanded  an  impossibility.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  try,  to-morrow, 
what  thou  canst  do  to  satisfy  the  dwellers  in  the  sea." 

On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  Solomon  bade  the  Jinns  lade  a  hundred  thousand 
camels  and  the  same  number  of  mules  with  corn,  and  lead  them  to  the  sea-shore. 
He  then  cried  to  the  fishes  and  said  :  "  Come,  ye  dwellers  in  the  water,  eat  and  be 
satisfied  ! " 

Then  came  all  manner  of  fishes  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  Solomon  cast 
the  corn  to  them,  and  they  ate  and  were  satisfied,  and  dived  out  of  sight.  But  all 
at  once  a  whale  lifted  his  head  above  the  surface,  and  it  was  like  a  mountain.  Sol- 
omon bade  the  spirits  pour  one  sack  of  corn  after  another  down  the  throat  of  the 
monster,  till  all  the  store  was  exhausted,  there  remained  not  a  single  grain.  But 
the  whale  cried,  "  Feed  me,  Solomon  !  feed  me  !  never  have  I  suffered  from  hunger 
as  I  have  this  day  !  " 

Solomon  asked  the  whale  if  there  were  any  more  in  the  deep  like  him.  The 
fish  answered  :  "  There  are  of  my  race  as  many  as  a  thousand  kinds,  and  the 
smallest  Js  so  large  that  thou  wouldst  seem  in  its  belly  to  be  but  a  sand-grain  in  the 
desert." 

Solomon  cast  himself  upon  the  earth,  and  began  to  weep,  and  prayed  to  God  to 
pardon  him  for  his  presumption. 

"  My  kingdom,"  called  to  him  the  Most  High,  "  is  far  greater  than  thine.  Stand 
up,  and  behold  one  creature  over  which  no  man  has  yet  obtained  the  mastery." 

Then  the  sea  began  to  foam  and  toss,  as  though  churned  by  the  eight  winds 
raging  against  it,  and  out  of  the  tumbling  brine  rose  the  Leviathan,  so  great  that  it 
could  easily  have  swallowed  seven  thousand  whales  such  as  that  which  Solomon  had 
attempted  to  feed  ;  and  the  Leviathan  cried,  with  a  voice  like  the  roar  of  thunder  : 
"  Praised  be  God,  who  by  His  mighty  power  preserves  me  from  perishing  by  hunger." 

When  Solomon  returned  from  the  sea-shore  to  Jerusalem,  he  heard  the  noise  of 
the  hammers,  and  saws,  and  axes  of  the  Jinns  who  were  engaged  in  the  building  of 
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the  temple ;  and  the  noise  was  so  gi-eat  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  could 
not  hear  one  another  speak.  Therefore  he  commanded  the  Jinns  to  cease  from 
their  work,  and  he  asked  them  if  there  was  no  means  whereby  the  metals  and  stones 
could  be  shajDed  and  cut  without  making  so  much  noise. 

Then  one  of  the  spirits  stepped  forth  and  said  :  "The  means  is  known  only  to 
the  mighty  Sachr,  who  has  hitherto  escaped  your  authority." 

"  Is  it  impossible  to  capture  this  Sachr  ?  "  asked  Solomon. 

"  Sachr,"  replied  the  Jinn,  "  is  stronger  than  all  the  rest  of  us  together,  and  he 
excels  us  in  speed  as  he  does  in  strength.  However,  I  know  that  once  every  month 
he  goes  to  drink  of  a  fountain  in  the  land  of  Hidjr ;  by  this,  O  king,  thou  mayest 
be  able  to  bring  him  under  thy  sceptre." 

Solomon,  thereupon,  commanded  a  Jinn  to  fly  to  Hidjr,  and  to  empty  the  well  of 
water,  and  to  fill  it  up  with  strong  wine.  He  bade  other  Jinns  remain  in  ambush 
beside  the  well  and  watch  the  result. 

After  some  weeks,  when  Solomon  was  pacing  his  terrace  before  his  palace,  he 
saw  a  Jinn  flying,  swifter  than  the  wind,  from  the  direction  of  Hidjr,  and  he  asked, 
"  What  news  of  Sachr .' " 

"Sachr  lies  drunk  on  the  edge  of  the  fountain,"  said  the  Jinn;  "and  we  have 
bound  him  with  chains  as  thick  as  the  pillars  of  the  temple  :  nevertheless,  he  will 
snap  them  as  the  hair  of  a  maiden,  when  he  v/akes  from  his  drunken  sleep." 

Solomon  instantly  mounted  the  winged  Jinn  and  bade  him  transport  him  to  the 
well  at  Hidjr.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  stood  beside  the  intoxicated  demon.  He 
was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  the  fumes  of  the  wine  were  passing  off,  and,  if  Sachr 
had  opened  his  eyes,  Solumon  would  have  been  unable  to  constrain  him.  But  now 
he  pressed  his  signet  upon  the  nape  of  his  neck  :  Sachr  uttered  a  cry  so  that  the 
earth  rocked  on  its  foundations. 

"  I'ear  not,"  said  Solomon,  "  mighty  Jinn  ;  I  will  restore  thee  to  liberty  if  thou 
wilt  tell  lue  how  I  may  without  noise  cut  and  shape  the  hardest  metals." 

"  I  myself  know  no  means,"  answered  the  demon  ;  "  but  the  raven  can  tell  thee 
how  to  do  this.  Take  the  eggs  out  of  the  raven's  nest  and  place  a  crystal  cover 
upon  them,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  the  raven  will  break  it." 

Solomon  followed  the  advice  of  Sachr.  A  raven  came,  and  fluttered  some  time 
round  the  cover,  and  seeing  that  she  could  not  reach  her  eggs,  she  vanished,  and 
returned  shortly  wirh  a  stone  in  her  beak,  named  Samur  or  Schamir  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  she  touched  the  crystal  therewith  than  it  clave  asunder. 

"  Whence  hast  thou  this  stone  ? "  asked  Solomon  of  the  raven. 

"  It  comes  from  a  mountain  in  the  far  west,"  replied  the  bird. 

Solomon  commanded  a  Jinn  to  follow  the  raven  to  the  mountain,  and  to  bring 
him  more  of  these  stones.  Then  he  released  Sachr  as  he  had  promised.  When 
the  chains  were  taken  off  him,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy,  which,  in  Solomon's 
ears,5bore  an  ominous  sound  as  of  mocking  laughter. 

When  the  Jinn  returned  with  the  stone  Schamir,  Solomon  mounted  a  Jinn  and 
was  borne  back  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  distributed  the  stones  amongst  the  Jinns, 
and  they  were  able  to  cut  the  rocks  for  the  temple  without  noise. 

Solomon  also  made  an  ark  of  the  covenant  ten  ells  square,  and  he  sought  to 
bring  it  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  that  he  had  made  ;  and  when  he  sought  to  bring 
the  ark  through  the  door  of  the  teni])le,  the  door  was  ten  ells  wide.  Now,  that  was 
the  width  of  the  ark,  and  ten  ells  will  not  go  through  ten  ells.  Then,  when  Solo- 
mon saw  that  the  ark  would  not  pass  through  the  door,  he  was  ashamed  and  cried, 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in  !  "  Then  the 
gates  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen  on  his  head  to  punish  what  they  supposed  to 
be  a  blasphemy,  for  the  doors  thought  that  by  "  the  King  of  Glory  "  he  meant  him- 
self; and  they  cried  to  him  in  anger,  "  Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ? "  and  he  an- 
swered, "It  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  He  is  the  King  of  Glory."  And  because  the 
doors  were  so  zealous  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  Lord  promised  them  that  they 
should  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Israel.  Therefore,  when  the 
temple  was  burnt  and  the  treasures  were  carried  into  Babylon,  the  gates  sank  into 
the  earth  and  vanished.     And  to  this  the  prophet  Jeremiah  refers  (Lament,  ii.  9). 

Solomon  also  built  him  a  palace,  with  great  riches  in  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  like  no  king  that  was  before  him.  Many  of  the  halls  had  crystal 
floors  and  crystal  roofs.  He  had  a  fountain  of  liquid  brass.  He  had  also  a  carpet 
five  hundred  parasangs  in  length  :  and  whenever  the  carpet  was  spread,  three 
hundred  thrones  of  gold  and  silver  were  placed  on  it,  and  Solomon  bade  the  birds 
of  the  air  spread  their  wings  over  them  for  a  shade.  He  built  a  throne  for  himself 
of  sandal  wood,  encrusted  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
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Whilst  the  palace  was  being  built,  Solomon  made  a  journey  to  Damascus.  The 
Jinn,  on  whose  back  he  flew,  carried  him  directly  over  the  valley  of  ants,  which  is 
surrounded  by  such  crags  and  precipices  that  no  man  had  hitherto  seen  it.  The 
king  was  much  astonished  to  see  such  a  host  of  ants  under  him,  which  were  as  big 
as  wolves,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  gray  eyes  and  gray  feet,  looked  from  a 
distance  like  a  cloud.  The  queen  of  the  ants,  who,  till  this  moment,  had  not  seen 
a  man,  was  filled  with  fear  when  she  beheld  Solomon,  and  she  cried  to  her  host, 
"  Hie  to  your  holes,  fly  !  " 

But  God  commanded  her  not  to  fear,  and  to  summon  all  her  subjects,  and  to 
anoint  Solomon  king  of  all  insects.  Solomon,  who  heard  the  words  of  God,  and 
the  answer  of  the  queen  from  a  distance  of  many  miles,  borne  to  him  upon  the 
wind,  descended  into  the  valley  beside  the  queen.  Immediately  the  whole  valley 
was  filled  with  ants,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

Solomon  asked  the  queen,  "  Why  didst  thou  fear  me,  being  surrounded  with 
such  a  countless  and  mighty  host?" 

"I  fear  God  alone,"  answered  the  queen;  "if  any  danger  were  to  threaten  my 
subjects,  at  a  sign  from  me  seven  times  as  many  would  instantly  appear." 
'     "  Wherefore  then  didst  thou  command  the  ants  to  fly  to  their  holes  when  I  ap- 
peared?" 

"Because  I  feared  they  would  look  with  wonder  and  reverence  on  thee,  and 
thereby  for  a  moment  forget  their  Creator." 

"  I  am  greater  than  thou,"  added  the  queen  of  the  ants. 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Solomon  in  surprise. 

"  Because  thou  hast  a  metal  throne,  but  my  throne  is  thy  hand,  on  which  I  now 
repose,"  said  the  ant. 

"Before  I  leave  thee,  hast  thou  no  word  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  ask  nothing  of  thee,  but  I  give  thee  a  piece  of  advice.  As  long  as  thou 
livest,  give  not  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  thy  name,  which  signifies  1  he  Blameless. 
Beware  also  never  to  give  the  ring  from  thy  finger,  without  saying  first,  '  In  the 
name  of  the  God  of  all  mercy.' " 

Solomon  exclaimed,  "  Lord  !  Thy  kingdom  exceeds  and  excels  mine  !  "  and 
he  bade  farewell  to  the  queen  of  the  ants. 

*     * 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Struggle.     Another  Escape. 

^  RE  AMY   looking  shadows   crept  along  the  walls  and   danced 

on  their  heads  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Devil's  Room  in  the 

uncertain,  flickering  fire-light,  while  now  and  then  a  wet  stick  would 
crackle  in  the  flames  and  send  upward  showers  of  sparks  accompanied 
by  a  singing  hiss.  The  chimney-back,  with  its  shaggy  tufts  of  soot, 
would  now  and  then  glow  as  a  stray  spark,  kindling,  carried  its  zigzag 
line  of  light  across  the  black  surface,  forming  strange  figures  and 
leading  the  imagination  to  conjure  up  odd  scenes. 
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Ronald  amused  himself  with  these  fire-light  fancies,  while  he  kept 
an  eye  on  the  other  bed  where  Armero  lay,  apparently  in  deep  slum- 
ber, only  occasionally  muttering  as  he  turned  uneasily.  The  warm 
room  with  its  shadowy  light,  and  the  soft  bed  with  its  snowy  sheets 
and  generous  supply  of  blankets  overspread  by  one  of  Mother 
Crowder's  matchless  quilts,  all  conspired  to  rob  the  w^atcher  of  his 
watchfulness,  and  strongly  tempted  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Bins, 
who  was  now  sleeping  with  a  snore  as  gentle  as  the  purr  of  a  happy 
kitten.  Then  he  thought  of  what  had  happened  in  that  room  twenty 
years  before,  and  his  imagination  pictured  the  struggle  that  must  have 
taken  place  between  the  two  young  men  before  one  of  them  should 
have  been  so  overmastered  and  spirited  away  as  never  to  have  been 
seen  or  heard  from  again. 

The  wind  whistled  in  the  chimney  and  around  the  corners  of  the 
dormer  windows,  rattling  the  casements  as  if  shaken  by  a  strong 
hand  ;  then  blowing  softly,  it  would  coo  as  gently  as  an  infant  at  play, 
or  moan  in  plaintive  strain ;  and  again  breaking  forth,  its  howl  was  as 
hideous  as  of  some  demon  intent  on  evil  work,  making  the  screech  of 
an  owl  in  a  neighboring  tree  or  the  bark  of  the  watch-dog  sound  in 
Ronald's  ears  like  a  death-wail. 

He  was  no  coward,  for  he  came  of  a  race  that  did  not  fear  the  face 
of  man :  an  Irving  had  never  been  known  to  shirk  danger  or  to  turn 
his  back  on  a  foe ;  but  his  quick  and  sensitively  nervous  nature  had 
been  sorely  tried,  and  his  sympathies  thoroughly  enlisted  on  behalf 
of  the  Sparks  family,  by  the  landlord's  story ;  and  now  as  he  listened 
to  the  varying  winds  and  thought  over  each  event  of  the  day  and 
evening,  his  teeth  chattered  with  nervous  excitement,  and  he  felt  a 
cold  chilly  perspiration  stealing  from  every  pore. 

Reader,  were  you  never  so  situated  as  to  feel  that  duty  and  all  the 
surroundings  of  the  moment  demanded  a  ceaseless  vigil  ;  with  nerves 
strung  up  to  the  highest  tension,  and  in  a  quiver  of  e'xcitement  your 
eyes  were  ready  for  the  watch,  and  you  deemed  sleep  an  impossible 
visitor  ;  with  beating  heart  and  ready  hand  you  were  only  waiting, 
when — how,  you  could  not  tell — there  seemed  to  be  a  sudden  suspension 
in  the  action  of  nerves  and  brain,  your  eyes  would  close.,  and  a  profound 
stupor  paralysing  the  whole  system,  you  slept  even  in  the  presence 
of  duty  and  danger  ?  It  was  so  with  Ronald  to-night ;  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  he  kept  painfully  awake,  heard  the  owl  hooting  his 
doleful  night-song,  the  cock  crowing  now  and  then  as  the  night  wore 
on,  his  last  conscious  moment  being  just  after  the  old  tall  clock  that 
stood  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  with  wheezing,  whirring  sound, 
struck  two. 

The  quick  ear  of  Armero  soon  detected  by  the  muffled  breathing  of 
his  room-mates  that  they  both  slept  soundly,  and  he  now  only  waited 
until  the  fitful  blaze  from  the  last  stick  on  the  fire  should  die  out  that 
he  might  have  darkness  to  aid  him  in  getting  out  of  the  room  undis- 
covered. At  last,  slowly  rising,  he  leaned  on  his  elbow  and  listened 
intently,  then  with  stealthy  step  crept  from  his  bed  and  softly  lifted 
the  wooden  latch  that  fastened  the  door,  and  holding  it  firmly,  very 
gradually  opened  it  until  it  rested  against  a  chair  he  had  placed  behind 
it.     Long  disuse  had  caused  the  hinges  to  grow  rusty,  and  as  the  door 
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swung  open  its  hard  shrill  creak  sounded  through  the  darkness  like  a 
wail,  and  caused  Armero  to  tremble  in  every  limb. 

Just  then,  too,  with  a  sudden  start,  Ronald  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
rubbing  his  eyes  seemed  endeavoring  to  arouse  his  slumbering  faculties, 
while  at  intervals  he  gave  Bins  a  most  vigorous  shake  that  made  the 
little  Teuton  jump  and  drowsily  whisper  "  Oh  yesh,  yesh." 

Hearing  sounds  from  the  other  bed,  Armero  went  to  the  fire,  put  the 
chunks  together,  and  blew  them  until  they  sent  a  ruddy  glow  through 
the  room,  then  walking  up  to  Ronald,  said ,  "  Are  you  awake,  young 
man? " 

The  sound  of  that  voice  seemed  thoroughly  to  arouse  him,  and 
Ronald  quickly  replied  "Yes." 

"  I  hoped  you  would  sleep.  Sir  ;  it  is  best  for  people  to  sleep  when 
they  have  no  business  to  be  awake." 

"  I  have  a  right  to  be  awake  if  I  choose,  and  I  choose  to  be  awake 
7iow"  was  Ronald's  reply,  and  he  made  a  spring  as  if  to  get  out  on 
the  floor.  In  a  moment  he  felt  himself  hurled  back  on  his  pillow 
with  great  force,  and  the  clutch  of  Armero's  fingers  fast  around  his 
throat.  To  remain  long  in  this  condition  was  inevitable  strangulation, 
to  move  involved  a  struggle  more  serious  than  his  worst  fears  had 
anticipated.  But  Ronald  was  ready  for  the  worst,  and  reaching  up 
both  hands,  clasped  his  enemy's  throat  with  a  grasp  that  made  him 
quiver  and  gasp;  and  there  by  the  dim  fire-light  they  throttled  each 
other,  the  struggle  being  all  the  more  fearful  from  its  very  silence,  and 
because  upon  its  issue  hung  life,  death,  happiness,  or  sorrow  to  others 
now  sweetly  sleeping  under  the  same  roof 

With  every  additional  pressure  on  his  own  throat  Ronald  only  gave 
■  a  stronger  grip  on  Armero,  until  the  latter,  finding  his  strength  fast 
failing,  let  go  his  hold  of  Ronald  with  his  right  hand,  and  quickly 
drew  from  his  belt  the  knife  he  had  borrowed  from  Hardy  Flint. 

Ronald  saw  the  keen  blade  flash  in  the  fire-light  as  Armero  brought 
it  up  toward  his  throat.  There  lay  Bins  sound  asleep  at  his  side ; 
he  could  not  rouse  him  or  call  for  help,  and  although  he  felt  that  the 
hour  of  his  doom  had  come,  he  on  the  instant  determined,  if  die  he 
must,  to  die  hard,  and  carry  with  him  if  possible  the  unknown  wretch 
with  whom  he  was  struggling. 

As  the  edge  of  the  blade  touched  his  throat  and  began  its  ugly  work 
he  concentrated  all  the  physical  power  he  had  left  in  one  more  ner- 
vous grasp,  so  strong  that  he  felt  assured  his  enemy  could  not  long 
endure  its  pressure.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  Bins  a  kick  that  sent 
him  rolling  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed  and  against  the  wall  with 
such  a  thump  that  he  was  soon  wide  enough  awake,  and  seeing  the 
two  men  struggling  by  his  side,  lost  not  a  moment  in  grasping  Armero 
firmly  around  his  arms,  and  dragging  him  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  they 
tumbled  out  on  the  floor  together.  Ronald  caught  his  breath  eagerly 
and  gasped  several  times  before  he  could  utter  a  word,  then  hearing 
the  struggle  between  Bins  and  their  enemy  as  they  scuffled  and  panted, 
he  exclaimed,  "Hold  on  to  him,  Bins !  for  God's  sake  hold  on  to  him] 
I  am  coming." 

"I  ish  —  ish  —  holt  on  to  hims,  but  —  but'die  too,  he  too  sthrong! 
Quick  !  quick  !  Mishter  Irving." 
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Armero  had  arisen  from  the  floor  with  Bins  clinging  to  his  back 
and  clasping  his  arms  like  a  vise,  and  now  stood  trying  to  reach  the 
hands  that  held  him  with  the  blade  of  the  knife.  Failing  in  this,  and 
fearing  that  jointly  they  might  overpower  him,  he  did  not  await  their 
combined  attack,  but  rushed  from  the  room  with  his  burthen,  and 
after  a  few  bounds  along  the  top-flight  of  stairs,  fell  heavily  on  the 
first  landing  with  Bins  underneath  him. 

The  fall  produced  the  result  he  had  anticipated  ;  poor  Bins  was 
stunned,  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  lay  helpless  and  senseless  on  the 
landing,  leaving  Armero  free  once  more,  and  he  sped  on  down  the 
stairs,  along  the  lower  passage  and  into  the  room  that  Crowder  had 
inadvertently  mentioned  as  occupied  by  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparks. 
He  had  now  reached  a  fearful  pitch  of  rage  and  desperation.  He 
might  be  foiled,  captured,  even  killed  in  the  attempt,  but  no  danger 
seemed  potent  enough  now  to  deter  him  from  entering  that  roorn,  and 
he  would  not  go  back  to  Hardy  Flint  and  have  to  tell  that  the  game 
was  there,  only  too  strongly  guarded.  After  all  his  boasting  he  could 
not  bear  the  taunts  that  Hardy  would  delight  in  heaping  on  him. 

As  Ronald  gathered  his  scattered  senses  he  quickly  followed  the 
retreating  footsteps,  and  reached  the  landing  where  Bins  was  lying 
only  a  moment  after  Armero  had  left  it ;  and  while  he  was  anxious  to 
do  all  he  could  for  poor  Bins,  he  felt  persuaded  that  a  more  urgent 
need  demanded  him  down  stairs  then,  and  therefore  he  rushed  on, 
calling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Crowder !  Crowder  !  bring  a  light ! 
Thieves  !  thieves  !  " 

Burwell  Crowder  had  gone  to  his  room,  but  no  persuasion  of  Mother 
Crowder  could  induce  him  to  prepare  for  bed  ;  to  each  entreaty  he 
would  say,  "No,  old  woman,  I'll  be  needed  afore  day;  I'll  keep  the. 
fire  mended  up,  and  just  lie  down  in'  my  clothes  for  a  little  spell." 
At  the  same  time  he  placed  a  candle  convenient,  and  set  his  stout 
hickory  walking-stick  against  one  of  the  head-posts  of  his  bedstead. 
"  Well,  Burwell,  honey,  do  just  like  you  please,  but  it  'pears  to  me 
you  are  doing  mighty  funny  for  a  man  o'  sense,"  said  the  old  woman 
as  she  dozed  off,  leaving  our  landlord  to  his  own  confused  and  excited 
cogitations.  He  had  just  put  another  stick  on  the  fire  and  was  rak- 
ing the  coals  underneath,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  noise  of  the 
two  combatants  as  they  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  Devil's  Room,  this  fall 
being  quickly  succeeded  by  the  still  heavier  one  on  the  landing  of  the 
stairs.  Immediately  thereafter  he  heard  Ronald's  voice  calling  for 
him,  and  seizing  his  candle,  it  was  quickly  lighted,  and  walking-stick 
in  hand  he  rushed  out  into  the  passage  just  as  Ronald  reached  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  as  Armero,  gliding  swiftly  past,  entered  Mr. 
Sparks's  room. 

"  By  shot !  Mr.  Irving,  I  said  so  ;  he's  loose,  sure  enough  !  " 

"Where  did  he  go,  Crowder.^  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  for  he  is 
bent  on  mischief,"  was  Ronald's  quick  reply. 

'■'  I  heard  old  man  Sparks'  door  open  a  minute  ago." 

"  Then  we  will  find  him  there,  for  I  think  he  bears  a  murderous 
grudge  against  the  Sparks  family,  and  his  visit  there  bodes  no  good 
to  them  ;  so  let  us  hurry,  and  prevent  the  evil  he  intends."  So  say- 
ing Ronald  followed  Crowder  into  the  Sparks  room,  the  dim  light  of 
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the  candle  discovering  to  tliem  the  dear  old  people  quietly  sleeping, 
•their  tired  limbs  and  over-wrought  nerves  seeking  from  the  "  sweet 
restorer  "  that  rest  they  so  sadly  needed.  As  they  looked  about  the 
room  for  the  intruder  they  at  last  discovered  him  crouching  by  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  knife  in  hand,  and  like  the  tiger  ready  to  spring  upon 
his  intended  victim  at  any  moment. 

"Yonder  he  is,  Mr.  Irving!  Well,  I'll  be  drat  if  that  ain't  cool  ! 
he's  kneelin'  down  as  devout  as  our  parson  !  " 

"Put  down  that  knife  and  surrender!  "  exclaimed  Ronald,  advanc- 
ing toward  him. 

Armero  slowly  arose,  and  keeping  his  face  toward  Ronald  and 
Crowder,  gradually  slid  along  the  side  of  the  bed  until  he  stood  with 
his  back  resting  against  the  pillow  on  which  old  Mr.  Sparks  was 
sleeping.  As  quick  as  thought  he  took  from  his  bosom  a  handker- 
chief, and  with  one  hand  behind  him,  placed  it  on  the  old  gentleman's 
face,  at  the  same  time  emptying  over  it  the  contents  of  the  phial 
Hardy  Flint  had  given  him.  To  Ronald's  further  demand  for  a  sur- 
render he  replied  :  "  I  may  be  taken  dead :  I  never  have  been,  and 
never  will  be  taken  alive.     Do  your  worst,  gentlemen." 

"  Stand  aside,  Mr.  Irving,"  exclaimed  Crowder  ;  "  I  know  what  to 
do  with  such  chaps  as  he  be.     This  old  hickory  '11  fetch  him  first  lick." 

Just  then  there  was  a  click,  a  flash,  a  report,  and  Crowder  felt  the 
ball  as  it  cut  its  way  through  his  coat.  A  moment  more  and  Armero 
had  dashed  past  both  of  them,  although  Ronald  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  seize  him  ;  and  wi-th  the  swiftness  of  desperation  the  strange 
visitor,  eluding  such  of  the  travellers  as  had  gathered  in  the  passage, 
attracted  to  the  scene  of  action  by  the  unusual  noise,  fled  from  the 
house.     Like  an  evil  spirit  he  had  come  ;  in  like  manner  he  had  gone. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
An  Uproar. 

The  report  of  the  pistol  so  startled  and  alarmed  Mrs.  Sparks  that 
she  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  gasped  out,  "  Oh !  oh  !  we  will  all  be 
killed  !  help  !  help  !  "  and  seeing  her  husband's  face  covered  with  a 
handkerchief,  she  was  at  once  persuaded  that  he  had  already  been 
killed,  and  continued  her  cries  and  lamentations.  Crowder  had  fol- 
lowed Armero  as  far  as  the  front  piazza  only  to  see  him  disappear  in 
the  thick  darkness  that  hung  like  a  curtain  over  sky  and  earth,  and 
convinced  that  pursuit  was  as  impossible  as  it  was  likely  to  prove 
fruitless,  he  returned  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparks  just  as  the  old  lady  was 
giving  utterance  to  her  loudest  cries  and  groans.  By  this  time  the 
doorway  of  the  room  began  to  be  crowded  with  the  travellers,  all 
eager  to  know  the  cause  of  so  sudden  an  awakening  in  the  house,  all 
asking  questions  of  each  other  —  conjecturing,  explaining,  guessing, 
exclaiming,  in  different  tones,  but  all  at  the  same  moment.  Bostick 
had  in  the  hurry  of  awakening  rushed  into  Brown's  ample  trowsers ; 
Brown  had  laid  violent  hands  on  Scruggs's  long-legged  pantaloons,  and 
now  stepped  about  in  tights  that  hung  well  over  his  feet  and  almost 
painfully  restrained  his  stout  limbs  from  freedom  of  action.  Delib- 
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erate  Mr.  Scruggs,  finding  his  own  pantaloons  gone,  had  ventured  to 
appear  on  the  scene  regardless  of  the  same,  and  only  habited  in  an 
under-suit  of  intensely  red  flannel,  with  his  head  enveloped  in  a  red 
bandanna*to  match  —  a  better  costume  for  a  Mephistopheles  could  not 
well  have  been  chosen,  and  the  tall  angular  figure  of  Scruggs  looked 
alarming,  appearing  at  such  an  hour  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene 
as  was  then  being  enacted  at  Holly  Tavern. 

Miss  Bettie  Flinn  was  suddenly  aroused  from  deep  slumber  by 
Elise,  who,  hearing  her  mother  cry,  called  out  "  Oh,  Miss  Bettie,  do 
wake  up!  something  dreadful  has  happened.  Oh!  my  dear  mamma  ! 
what  can  be  the  matter  t "  Thus  summoned,  Miss  Bettie  was 
thoroughly  herself  in  an  instant,  and  catching  poor  Elise,  who  was 
shivering  and  trembling,  in  her  arms,  she  kissed  her,  saying  soothingly, 
"  There,  be  quiet  now,  child ;  I  will  go  and  see  what  is  the  matter. 
Lie  right  still  now;  you  can  do  no  good.     I  will  return  presently." 

Without  taking  time  to  make  a  light.  Miss  Bettie  hurriedly  put  on 
her  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  seizing  what  she  supposed  to  be 
her  heavy  blanket-shawl,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Sparks  room 
well  wrapped  in  one  of  Mother  Crowder's  brightest  and  most  beautiful 
home-made  counterpanes,  its  ample  folds  draped  about  her  most  grace- 
fully, the  many-colored  fringe  trailing  on  the  floor  as  she  walked.  The 
scene  before  her  eyes  was  worthy  of  illustration  by  the  pencil  of  John 
Leech  in  his  best  days,  and  had  there  not  been  a  serious  phase  of  un- 
certainty about  the  whole  affair,  her  jolly  good-nature  would  have 
overcome  her  on  the  spot.  When  the  full  extent  of  danger  had  been 
ascertained,  she  could  only  see  the  ludicrous  side,  and  ever  after 
could  not  recall  that  night  without  giving  way  to  a  merriment  unre- 
strained. Mrs.  Sparks  was  sitting  up  in  bed  weeping  most  piteously, 
calling  her  husband  and  Elise.  Fortunately  she  had  snatched  the 
handkerchief  from  his  face  and  thrown  it  on  the  floor,  and  he  was  now 
breathing  heavily,  which  had  convinced  her  that  he  was  at  least  not 
dead.  Ronald  was  standing  by  Mr.  Sparks  shaking  him  vigorously, 
while  the  blood  from  a  cut  on  his  own  neck  had  dripped  down  on  his 
clothes  until  his  shirt-bosom  was  already  saturated,  every  effort  made 
to  awaken  Mr.  Sparks  only  increasing  the  flow.  Bostick  and  Brown 
were  endeavoring  to  soothe  Mrs.  Sparks  as  best  they  could,  the  former 
proceeding  to  prepare  for  her  a  spiced  dram,  while  the  latter  talked 
encouragingly,  much  in  the  following  strain  : 

"  Come  now,  old  lady,  don't  now ;  you'll  have  a  fit  if  you  keep  on 
so.  Your  husband's  all  right ;  he'll  wake  up  presently  as  frisky  as  a 
colt."  Here  Mrs.  Sparks  shrieked  still  louder,  causing  Brown  to 
thrust  a  finger  in  each  ear  and  exclaim,  "  Ding  it  all !  don't  now,  I 
can't  stand  a  woman's  hollow !  I  had  rather  hear  a  painter  screech 
any  time.     Please,  old  woman,  don't  carry  on  so." 

Scruggs  stood  almost  petrified  at  the  strange  scene,  until  he  caught 
sight  of  Ronald's  bleeding  wound.  This  aroused  him  to  action,  and 
going  up  to  his  side,  he  said,  "  You  are  wounded  ;  go  and  lie  down. 
Hold  that  cut  together  until  it  can  be  sewed  up ;  I  will  attend  to  Mr. 
Sparks." 

This  was  what  Miss  Betty  saw  and  heard  as  she  entered  the  room, 
and  her  practical  mind  promptly  apprehended  the  situation  and  deter- 
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mined  what  was  best  to  be  done  under  all  the  circumstances.  Going 
up  to  Mrs.  Sparks,  she  said  firmly,  "  Lie  down,  madam ;  we  must 
raise  a  window  near  Mr.  Sparks,"  and  turning  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  she 
asked  for  a  mug  of  water.  This  brought  and  the  window  raised,  she 
proceeded  to  bathe  his  face,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seein"- 
him  open  his  eyes  and  look  wonderingly  around,  each  moment  givin^i- 
evidence  of  a  speedy  return  to  perfect  consciousness.  Turning  again 
to  Mr.  Scruggs,  she  bade  him  continue  bathing  Mr.  Sparks'  face, 
while  she  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Irving,  who  now  needed  prompt  aid, 
as  he  had  already  grown  weak  from  loss  of  blood. 

Brown  and  Bostick  had  followed  Irving  out  of  the  room  and  were 
assisting  him  up-stairs,  when  they  came  upon  the  prostrate  form  of 
poor  Bins,  just  as  Armero  had  left  him  lying  on  the  landing  The  loss 
of  blood  and  a  sight  of  Bins  were  too  much  for  Ronald ;  fainting,  he 
was  borne  to  his  room,  and  tenderly  laid  on  the  bed  where  only  a  little 
while  ago  in  the  pride  of  his  strength  he  had  successfully  contended  with 
the  author  of  all  this  mischief  And  then  the  two  that  had  so  kindly 
assisted  him  hurried  to  the  landing  for  Bins,  brought  him  up  and  laid 
him  on  the  other  bed.  The  Devil's  Room  was  now  transformed  into  a 
hospital ;  Miss  Bettie,  who  had  a  varied  experience  in  such  matters, 
constituting  herself  head-nurse,  while  she  brought  into  requisition  all 
the  available  energies  and  talent  of  Brown  and  Bostick,  who  solemnly 
declared  that  "they  never  saw  such  a  smart  woman  as  she  was  in  all 
their  born  days,"  and  obeyed  her  every  wish  with  ready  hands. 

Seeing  the  urgent  need  that  would  keep  her  from  returning  to  re- 
main with  Elise,  Miss  Bettie  snatched  a  moment  to  go  down  to  their 
room  and  explain  her  absence,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  poor 
child  that  her  parents  were  well,  that  no  one  was  seriously  hurt,  and 
she  might  nestle  down  among  the  pillows  and  sleep  without  fear. 
On  her  return  Miss  Bettie  tapped  at  Mother  Crowder's  door,  and 
hearing  no  answering  sound,  peeped  in,  only  to  find  that  the  old  lady 
had  rushed  into  the  Sparks  room,  and  was  now  busy  in  making  the 
old  people  comfortable.  Touching  her  gently  she  whispered,  "  Mother 
Crowder,  I  want  some  warm  water,  old  linen,  lint  and  bandages,  in 
Mr.  Irving's  room."  The  old  lady  threw  up  her  hands,  and  in  an 
instant  more  would  have  uttered  some  exclamation  of  surprise  had 
not  Mjss  Bettie  quietly  put  her  finger  on  her  lip,  saying,  "Hush  !  don't 
say  anything  now  ;  send  the  things  up  by  Josh,  and  then  look  after 
our  little  bird  in  the  other  room." 

With  an  effort  Mother  Crowder  repressed  her  curiosity  and  held  her 
peace,  only  whispering,  "I'll  do  it,  honey,  right  away."'  Miss  Bettie 
knew  she  would  and  hastily  returned  to  her  post ;  nor  did  she  wait 
long  before  Josh  made  his  appearance,  his  hands  filled  with  every- 
thing that  she  needed  for  her  work,  supplemented  by  a  sugar-dish, 
decanters  of  wine  and  brandy,  spices,  and  all  the  etceteras  known 
only  to  an  old  Virginia  housewife  when  emergency  calls  forth  her 
sympathies  and  unlocks  her  store. 

Miss  Bettie  soon  discovered  that  Ronald's  wound  was  neither  deep 
nor  dangerous,  only  requiring  that  the  cut  be  carefully  stitched  and 
the  flow  of  blood  stanched.  Her  nimble  fingers  soon  accomplished 
this  work ;  and  while  she  was  thus  engaged,  Bostick  lending  his  as- 
sistance, Brown  was  earnestly  endeavoring  to  restore  poor  Bins  to 
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consciousness,  for  he  had  been  lying  insensible,  and  thus  far  gave  but 
feeble  signs  of  returning  animation.  At  last  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  difficulty  with  which  Bins  labored  in  breathing,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Miss  Bettie,  this  poor  fellow's  bad  off;  do  hurry  up  there  or  he'll 
die  before  his  turn  comes.     He  can't  stand  this  much  longer." 

"  Go  down  stairs,  Mr.  Brown,  and  tell  Mr.  Crowder  we  must  have 
a  surgeon  without  delay.  This  poor  little  German  will  need  more 
skill  than  I  can  command."  As  she  said  this  Miss  Bettie  left 
Ronald,  and  standing  by  Bins,  was  counting  his  slow  and  feebly  beat- 
ing pulse. 

"Give  him  a  little  dram.  Miss  Bettie;  that  will  stim-late  him  up, 
and  I  will  just  run  down  and  see  Crowder  about  the  doctor."  Brown 
hurried  into  the  public  room,  and  there  found  Crowder  surrounded  by 
such  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  as  were  not  to  be  found  with  the 
Sparks  or  in  the  Devil's  Room.  He  had  taken  off  his  coat  and  was 
now  engaged  in  looking  for  any  trace  that  Armero's  pistol-ball  might 
have  left  in  the  region  of  his  ribs  ;  meanwhile  he  enlarged  with  energy 
of  voice  and  excited  gesture  upon  the  strange  attack  and  the  success- 
ful flight  of  his  savage  guest. 

"  Don't  tell  me  about  these  queer  chaps;  not  another  one  will  ever 
stay  a  night  in  my  house.  I  knowed  the  devil  was  in  him,  and  told 
Mr.  Irving  so  ;  but  nothin'  would  do  but  he  must  stay  here.  I  took 
him  in  just  to  accommodate  Mr.  Irving,  and  he  has  paid  dear  enough 
for  his  good  intentions.  When  I  got  to  old  man  Sparks'  door  I 
met  him  thar,  all  bloody  and  pantin' ;  he  had  fit  that  man  all  over 
his  own  bed  and  tracked  him  down  stairs.  We  went  in  together, 
found  that  rascal  piously  kneeling  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  just 
ready  to  put  old  man  Sparks'  chunk  out,  and  the  lick  I  struck  at 
him  with  my  old  hickory  stick  made  him  turn  and  shoot  at  me.  As 
for  runnin' — why  he  darted  by  both  of  us  like  he  had  been  a  spirit, 
and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  streaking  it  across  'the  circle  in 
front  of  the  house.  There  is  no  use  in  our  trying  to  catch  him,  and 
if  he  will  never  come  to  Holly  Tavern  again  I  should  be  willing  to 
give  him  a  free  pass  out  of  the  country." 

"  Well,  Crowder,  are  you  hurt  too  ? "  was  Brown's  first  exclama- 
tion. 

"  No,  thank  God  !  — '  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.'  The  ball  took 
quite  a  plug  out'en  my  coat,  vest  and  shirt,  just  scraping  the  skin  a 
little  on  the  outside  :  no  thanks  to  that  chap  though,  for  he  shot  to 
kill." 

"  Have  you  a  doctor  near  by,  Crowder  ?  Miss  Bettie  Flinn  says 
she  must  have  one  as  quick  as  possible.  Poor  Bins  is  in  a  bad  way, 
all  battered  up,  can't  get  his  breath,  and  if  something  is  not  done  for 
him  he  will  die ;  and  Mr.  Irving  has  a  little  faintin'  spell  every  now 
and  then." 

"  By  shot !  we  are  all  in  a  fix  ;  is  there  anybody  in  this  house  per- 
fectly well  ?  Josh,  run  across  the  yard  to  Dr.  Sawkins'  office  and  see 
if  he  has  come  back  from  Squire  Bumpass's.  If  he  has,  wake  him 
up  and  tell  him  for  God's  sake  to  hurry  over  here  ;  we  have  no  less 
than  five  patients  a// waiting  for  him.     Hurry  now,  Josh." 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE   PALMYRA   MASSACRE. 


|N  the  17th  day  of  October,  1862,  was  enacted  at  the  Fair  Grounds, 
near  the  little  city  of  Palmyra,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  a  tragedy 
which  for  cold-blooded  cruelty  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  civil 
war.  An  exact  history  of  the  event  has  never  been  written.  All  the  ac- 
counts that  have  heretofore  been  published  contain  errors  and  misstate- 
ments, colored  to  suit  the  political  feelings  of  the  writer.  In  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  The  Southern  Magazine,*  I  shall 
endeavor  to  give  an  exact  account  of  that  dreadful  affair,  without  any 
attempt  to  color  its  features,  or  render  more  horrible  the  black  details 
of  the  crime.  The  facts  are  gathered  upon  the  spot,  from  citizens 
who  are  cognisant  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  part  of  them  came 
under  my  own  observation.  The  official  documents  referred  to, 
general  orders  as  published  at  the  time,  and  so  forth,  are  easily 
attainable,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  investigate  the 
affair. 

For  a  true  understanding  of  what  occurred,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  relate  some  events  and  circumstances  which  took  place  imme- 
diately preceding  the  main  tragedy.  In  the  summer  of  1862,  the 
Missouri  army  to  which  he  was  attached  having  been  mustered  into 
the  Confederate  service  in  Tennessee,  Colonel  Jos.  C.  Porter  returned 
to  North  Missouri  under  a  commission  from  Major-General  Parsons, 
commander-in-chief  after  the  resignation  of  General  Price  of  the 
Missouri  State  Guard,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  South  with  him  those 
young  men  who  desired  to  join  their  companions  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  creating  a  diversion,  in  keeping 
as  large  a  number  of  Federal  troops  employed  as  possible,  while  more 
important  movements  were  going  on  further  South.  He  was  accom- 
panied and  followed  by  several  friends,  among  whom  was  the  writer. 
To  enumerate  his  efforts  in  raising  two  regiments  ;  his  battles  and 
skirmishes  with  overwhelming  odds  against  him  in  North-east  Mis- 
souri ;  his  unavailing  attempts  to  cross  the  Missouri  river,  guarded  as 
it  was  by  gunboats  and  Federal  legions  ;  his  defeat  at  Kirksville 
and  the  disbandment  of  his  men,  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  after  that  battle,  where  some  twenty  men 
taken  prisoners  were  inhumanly  shot  after  the  fight,  and  the  dis- 
bandment of  his  half-armed  troops,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  liberat- 
ing a  number  of  prisoners  then  confined  in  the  Palmyra  jail  —  men 
who  had  been  arrested  with  and  without  cause  —  some  who  had  served 
with  him,  but  mostly  citizens  suspected  of  sympathising  with  the 
South,  but  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war.  These  prisoners  were 
destined  for  the  bastilles  of  St.  Louis  and  Alton,  whither  many  had 
before  been  taken  to  die  or  to  suffer  untold  torments. 

*We  guaranty  the  veracity  of  our  contributor,  who  was  in  a  position  to  have  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  and  who,  at  our  request,  has  prepared  this  narrative  of  a  deed  which  we  trust  no  Southerner 
will  ever  forget,  and  no  Southern  historian  ever  omit. — Ed. 
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Colonel  Porter,  having  gathered  together  several  hundred  of  his 
disbanded  men  in  Marion  and  Lewis  counties,  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  suddenly  surprised  the  post  at  Palmyra,  released  the 
prisoners  then  in  jail,  gathered  horses  and  arms,  and  decamped. 
Some  of  his  men,  while  in  town,  took  occasion  to  capture  and  carry 
off  with  them  several  individuals,  among  whom  was  a  man  named 
Andrew  Allsman.  All  the  prisoners  except  Allsman  were  released  a 
short  distance  from  town  ;  but  he  being  known  to  be  a  spy,  was  re- 
tained with  the  intention  of  taking  him  to  Richmond  for  trial.  Porter 
was  followed  by  Colonel  McNeil  with  two  regiments,  surprised  a  few 
days  later  near  Bragg's  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  and  again 
routed,  his  men  scattering  in  every  direction.  Several  prisoners  taken 
by  Colonel  McNeil  were  shot,  among  whom  was  John  Lair.  This  so 
incensed  the  guards  who  had  charge  of  Allsman  that  they  executed 
him  the  same  day  to  prevent  his  escape.  At  least  this  is  the  opinion 
of  those  best  informed  on  the  subject.  Others  say  that  in  attempting 
to  escape  he  was  shot.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  never  afterwards 
seen.  However  cruel  and  unjustifiable  his  taking  off  may  be,  there 
is  no  question  but  he  richly  deserved  his  fate.  Allsman  was  an  old 
citizen  of  Palmyra,  a  man  of  violent  prejudices,  fanatical  to  the  ex- 
treme on  any  subject  in  which  he  was  interested.  He  was  a  man  of 
no  property  nor  character,  but  well  acquainted  with  every  inhabitant  of 
the  county.  Hence  when  he  espoused  the  Northern  side  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  entered  into  it  with  more  than  his  usual  fanaticism,  he 
became  an  extremely  dangerous  man.  He  joined  a  regiment  of  militia, 
and  after  serving  a  few  months,  obtained  a  discharge  on  account  of 
his  age,  and  entered  upon  the  more  congenial  occupation  of  leading 
troops  to  the  houses  of  "rebel  sympathisers,"  spying  out  and  report- 
ing everything  he  could  hear  in  regard  to  the  citizens,  frequenting  the 
provost's  office,  mocking  and  ill-treating  prisoners  confined  in  jail 
through  his  means,  and  rendering  himself  generally  obrioxiuus  to  all 
classes  except  the  superlatively  "loyal." 

Some  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  Allsman,  Col.  McNeil 
issued  an  order  concerning  his  abduction,  stating  that  unless  he  was 
returned  unharmed  within  ten  days  he  would  proceed  to  execute  ten 
men  chosen  by  lot  from  the  Palmyra  jail,  which  had  in  the  mean- 
time again  become  crowded  with  citizens  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
disloyalty.  But  few  supposed  the  barbarous  order  would  be  carried 
into  execution  ;  nevertheless  strong  efforts  were  made  by  the  principal 
citizens  to  prevent  it,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives  they  begged  to 
have  the  time  extended  or  the  order  modified.  They  had  however  mis- 
taken the  character  of  the  man  who  had  control  of  affairs.  Not  only 
was  it  determined  to  carry  out  the  first  intention,  but  it  was  discussed 
whether  it  were  not  better  to  choose  for  execution,  in  addition,  five  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Palmyra,  known  as  rebels  by  their 
sympathies,  and  whose  death  it  was  rightly  judged  would  lend  addi- 
tional horror  to  the  scene.  This,  however,  McNeil  refused  to  accede 
to,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  loyal  few  who  had  concocted 
the  scheme,  and  who  are  yet  remembered  with  abhorrence  by  the 
people  of  Palmyra. 

The  time  rapidly  approached  for  the  consummation  of  the  tragedy. 
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Nothing  was  heard  of  the  absent  man  ;  indeed  the  truth  concerning 
his  death  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Nine  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
order  was  issued.  The  coffins  were  prepared ;  the  ten  victims 
selected.  They  were  Willis  Baker,  of  Knox  county,  his  head 
whitened  by  the  snows  of  sefventy  winters,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  Western  country,  whose  hand  had  never  been  uplifted  against  the 
Government;  Thomas  Humstead,  of  Lewis  county;  Morgan  Bix- 
LER,  of  Marion  ;  Eleazer  Lake,  of  Ralls  ;  Marion  Lair,  of  Shelby; 
Capt.  Thomas  Sidener,  of  Monroe  ;  —  Humphreys,  of  Lewis  ;  John 
Y.  McPheeters,  of  Lewis  ;  Herbert  Hudson,  and  John  M.  Wade. 
Two  or  three  of  them  had  most  probably  served  with  Col.  Porter,  but 
the  rest  were  unoffending  citizens,  arrested  merely  on  suspicion  and 
having  undergone  no  trial.  The  men  were  selected  at  random,  not 
even  the  pretence  of  a  drum-head  court-martial  being  gone  through 
with.  On  the  morning  of  the  execution  a  fresh  victim,  just  arrived 
from  Hannibal,  Hiram  Smith,  of  Knox  county,  was  substituted  for 
Humphreys.  The  reason  for  this  change  was  this:  On  the  ninth  day 
the  wife  of  Humphreys  arrived  in  town,  terrified  by  the  news  that  her 
husband  was  one  of  the  fated  ten,  to  make  what  efforts  a  poor,  half- 
distracted  woman  could  for  his  release.  She  succeeded,  but  by  what 
means  it  is  sickening  to  relate.  The  facts  were  not  known  at  the 
time,  but  came  out  afterwards  at  the  trial  by  court-martial  of  William 
R.  Strachan  (pronounced  Straiai)  for  rape  and  embezzlement.  He 
was  provost-marshal  under  McNeil,  and  ff  possible  a  worse  mis- 
creant. The  wife  of  Humphreys,  with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  asked 
him  on  bended  knees  if  there  was  no  means  by  which  her  husband 
might  be  released.  He  intimated  that  there  was  one  way,  but  the 
half-crazed  woman  refused  to  submit  to  that  until  the  morning  of 
execution.  After  seeking  McNeil  in  vain,  when  the  morning  of  the 
fatal  day  arrived  she  visited  the  monster  Strachan  at  his  office  in  the 
court-house,  and  there,  in  the  agonies  of  terror  and  despair,  consented 
to  his  fiendish  proposition  and  submitted  to  the  worst  of  outrages. 
When  she  left  the  room  she  bore  with  her  the  order  for  her  husband's 
release.  In  his  place  was  substituted,  not  at  his  own  request  as 
some  say,  but  by  the  order  of  Strachan,  young  Smith,  who  had  just 
entered  the  prison  doors  the  evening  before.  The  fatal  number  was 
now  complete. 

But  little  remains  to  be  told.  The  sun  arose  shrouded  with  clouds 
on  that  fatal  17th  of  October,  1863,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the 
meridian  when  the  ten  condemned  without  trial  were  conveyed,  each 
seated  upon  his  coffin,  to  the  Fair  Grounds  adjoining  the  town.  A 
pall  of  gloom  overhung  the  city ;  the  inhabitants  kept  within  their 
houses ;  the  stores  were  closed  ;  no  business  was  transacted,  and  the 
streets  were  deserted,  with  save  here  and  there  a  knot  of  horror- 
struck  citizens  or  a  squad  of  blue-coated  soldiers.  All  efforts  had 
ceased  for  the  prevention  of  the  murder,  and  all  hope  had  fled  save 
that  delusive  one  of  a  reprieve  at  the  place  of  execution.  Slowly  the 
dreadful  cortege  moved  through  the  streets,  silently  it  took  the  road 
to  the  Fair  Grounds.  Upon  arriving  there  the  ten  victims,  each 
seated  upon  the  box  which  was  to  contain  his  earthly  remains,  were 
arranged  in  line  only  a  few  feet  apart,  surrounded  pn  three  sides  by 
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double  files  of  soldiers.  Sixty  men  detailed  for  tl^e  dreadful  duty,  with 
loaded  muskets,  were  drawn  up  opposite.  Make  ready !  and  sixty 
locks  clicked  with  ominous  sound  ;  Take  aim  !  and  sixty  long  bright 
barrels  gleamed  in  the  light  of  that  autumn  day  with  relentless 
muzzles  gaping  in  the  eyes  of  the  doomed  men;  Fire!  and  ten 
human  beings  fell  back  pierced  with  balls,  some  dead  and  others  to 
receive  their  quietus  from  the  merciful  revolvers.  A  few  devoted  friends 
were  present  to  receive  the  remains  and  pay  the  last  tribute  to  departed 
humanity.  The  blue-coated  executioners  filed  to  their  quarters,  and 
the  few  spectators  dispersed  to  their  homes  with  horror-struck  faces 
and  faltering  steps.  The  scene  was  one  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Strong  men  wept,  and  the  more  nervously  organised  women  of  the  city 

were  prostrated  in  sickness.     One  Miss  Julia  T ,  a  beautiful  girl 

just  blooming  into  womanhood,  struck  by  no  disease,  never  arose 
from  her  couch  after  the  fatal  report  reached  her  ears,  and  shiveringly 
seemed  to  hear  it  echoing  until  death  released  her  pure  spirit. 

Of  the  authors  of  the  tragedy,  William  R.  Strachan  was  afterwards 
tried  by  court-martial  and  acquitted.  But  a  sterner  Judge  sentenced 
him  :  he  died  in  great  torment,  poor  and  uncared  for,  at  New  Orleans 
four  years  after  of  delirium  tremens.  The  chief  actor,  John  McNeil, 
has  not  yet  received  his  deserts.  He  was  promoted  by  President  Lin- 
coln, as  a  reward  for  his  part  in  the  tragedy,  to  the  office  of  Briga- 
dier-General. A  memorial  was  circulated  and  numerously  signed,  and 
letters  of  approbation  extorted  by  threats  of  still  direr  vengeance 
from  prominent  men,  justifying  his  actions  and  recommending  him 
for  promotion,  which  are  yet  pointed  to  by  the  murderer  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  crime,  but  which  now  serve  no  purpose  but  to  exclude 
from  decent  society  and  from  positions  of  public  trust  all  who  signed 
them,  or  in  any  way  connived  at  the  horrible  tragedy. 

H. 

Palmyra,  Mo.,  Jan.  i,  1872. 


THE   LEGEND    OF    DUTY. 


IN  innumerable  martyrologies  and  other  similar  works,  we  have 
narratives,  many  historically  true,  and  many  either  amplifications 
of  truths,  or  fictions  altogether,  exhibiting  the  constancy'^  of  those 
who  endured  all  that  the  malice  of  man  could  inflict,  even  to  death 
by  torture,  rather  than  forsake  their  faith.  While  the  object  of  all 
these  narratives  is  to  edify  the  pious  and  confirm  the  wavering,  there 
are  some  which,  taking  more  powerful  hold  than  others  upon  men's 
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feelings,  have  been  specially  appropriated  by  various  religious  orders 
or  fraternities,  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  confirming  the  objects  of  their 
organization.  Thus  many  of  these  legends  have  been  fruitful  of 
results,  and  powerfully  operative  upon  men's  actions,  through  their 
religious  sense,  even  in  cases  where  it  may  be  that  the  narratives 
have  no  historical  foundation. 

Although  we  should  look  for  these  fruitful  legends  rather  in  the 
mystic  than  in  the  practical  life,  yet  the  distinction  is  not  so  sharply 
drawn  but  what  we  may  expect  something  of  the  sort  in  the  latter 
also.  But  with  this  difference  :  the  mystic  life  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tions between  man  and  the  supernatural  or  invisible  world,  its  master- 
word  and  key  to  all  its  problems  must  be  Faith  ;  while  the  practical 
life,  dealing  with  the  relations  between  the  individual  and  his  fellows, 
or  the  visible  world,  must  rest  all  its  nobler  teachings  upon  the  idea 
of  Duty.  Hence,  should  we  find  a  legend  powerful  to  influence  con- 
duct, and  fruitful  of  results  in  practical  life,  it  must  be  a  legend  of 
Duty. 

Stories,  incidents,  fables,  turning  on  this  point,  there  are  in  abun- 
dance, and  some  of  them  of  great  beauty;  but  the  only  genuine 
operative  legend  of  Duty  that  we  have  met  with  is  singularly  unima- 
ginative and  unpoetical,  and  is  notable  only  for  its  wide  diffusion  and 
the  quite  disproportionate  impression  it  seems  to  have  made  on  men's 
minds.     This  is  the  legend  of  Hiram  or  Adoniram,  the  widow's  son. 

The  very  slight  nucleus  of  this  legend  is  to  be  found  in  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  wherein  it  is  said  that  "  Solomon  sent  and 
fetched  Hiram  out  of  Tyre.  He  was  a  widow's  son  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  and  his  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass  ;  and 
he  was  filled  with  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  cunning,  to  work 
all  works  in  brass.  And  he  came  to  King  Solomon  and  wrought  all 
his  work."  This  work  is  then  described,  and  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  casting  and  engraving  in  metal.  The  account  in  Chronicles 
is  almost  identical,  except  that  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  her  widowhood,  but  on  the 
contrary  we  are  told  that  his  father  assisted  to  some  extent  in  the 
work;  —  though  this  may  be  an  error  of  the  translation. 

This  is  the  person  upon  whom  tradition  has  fixed  as  a  martyr  to 
duty  and  fidelity,  and  upon  the  small  nucleus  of  the  text  has  built  a 
mass  of  details,  exhibiting  inventiveness  rather  than  imagination, 
and  forming  a  legend  which  for  centuries  has  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  rituals  of  secret  organizations.  *  The  variations  are 
numerous,  and  in  some  the  details  run  into  mere  puerility  ;  but  the 
general  form  of  the  legend  is  as  follows : — 

Hiram,  or  Adoniram,  was  sprung  from  the  race  of  Cain,  a  race  of 
fighters,  workers,  and  builders.  The  three  sons  of  Lamech,  the  fifth 
in  descent  from  Cain,  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  respectively  as  Jabal, 
"  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle,"  Jubal,  "  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  and  Tubal-cain,  "  an 
instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron." 

*We  assume  that  none  of  our  readers  will  suspect  us  of  making  any  unlawful  revelations.  Should 
there  be  one  among  them  of  so  ingenuous  a  simplicity,  we  will  inform  him  that  all  that  is  here  told 
has  long  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  mystery  into  the  open  day  of  history  and  critical  investigation. 
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With  these  the  Scriptural  h'neage  of  Cain  ceases ;  but  the  legend 
represents  Tubal-cain  as  escaping  from  the  deluge  with  his  son,  who 
afterwards  became  the  father  of  Nimrod,  the  builder  of  Babylon,  and 
whose  descendants  attempted  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel.  Adon- 
iram  was  the  direct  descendant  of  Tubal-cain  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, and  combined  in  himself  all  the  family  instincts,  aptitudes,  and 
traditions. 

Summoned  by  Solomon  to  the  chief  direction  of  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  his  first  care  was  to  organize  and  discipline  the  innumerable 
army  of  workmen,  which  he  did  by  assorting  them  according  to  their 
skill  into  novices,  craftsmen,  and  masters,  and  forming  them  into 
lodges  according  to  their  crafts.  As  it  was  not  possible  for  each  man 
of  this  vast  multitude  to  be  known  by  sight  to  the  royal  paymasters, 
a  pass-word  was  given  to  each  class,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  the 
utterance  of  which  proved  the  applicant's  right  to  wages,  and  indicated 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  The  word  of  the  novice  or  appren- 
tice was  yachin,  the  name  of  one  of  the  columns  at  the  temple-gate ; 
that  of  the  craftsman,  Boaz,  the  name  of  the  other  column ;  and  that 
of  the  master,  jfehovah. 

But  three  craftsmen,  Phanor,  a  mason,  Amru,  a  carpenter,  and 
Methusael,  a  miner  or  excavator  (these  names  are  given  differently  in 
various  traditions),  conspired  to  extort  the  master's  word  from  Adon- 
iram  in  order  to  draw  the  master's  pay.  Accordingly  they  concealed 
themselves  in  the  temple,  which  Adoniram  entered  every  evening 
alone,  either  to  pray,  or  to  inspect  the  day's  work,  and  posted  them- 
selves at  the  southern,  northern,  and  eastern  gates.  When  Adoniram, 
entering  as  usual  by  the  western  gate,  passed  by  that  of  the  south, 
Methusael  met  him,  hammer  in  hand,  and  demanded  the  master's 
word.  He  refused  to  reveal  it,  whereupon  Methusael  struck  him  with 
the  hammer.  Partially  stunned  by  the  blow,  he  still  remembered 
that  he  wore  on  his  breast  the  mystic  triangle  of  gold,  'on  which  was 
inscribed  the  ineffable  name  of  the  Deity,  and  unwilling  that  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  these  miscreants,  he  tore  it  from  the  cord  to 
which  it  was  attached,  and  threw  it  into  a  well  which  had  been  dug 
for  the  use  of  the  priests.  This  done,  he  rushed  to  the  northern  gate, 
where  Phanor  met  him  with  a  similar  demand,  and  on  his  refusal, 
struck  him  with  a  measuring-wand  of  iron  or  brass.  He  now  at- 
tempted to  fly  by  the  eastern  gate,  but  here  he  was  confronted  by 
Amru,  who,  on  his  still  refusing  to  give  the  word,  plunged  the  com- 
pass into  his  heart.  The  assassins  then  wrapped  him  in  his  long 
apron  of  white  skin,  carried  him  to  the  banks  of  the  brook  Kedron, 
where  they  dug  a  hasty  grave  and  buried  him,  covering  it  up  care- 
fully, and  planting  an  acacia-bush  over  the  spot,  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  ground  had  not  been  disturbed.. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Master  created  much  excitement  and 
suspicion,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  Balkis,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who 
was  then  on  a  visit  to  Solomon,  hastily  left  Jerusalem.  Now  Balkis 
had  been  recognised  by  Adoniram  as  of  his  own  race,  and  descended 
from  Saba  the  brother  of  Nimrod,  the  ancestor  of  the  Himyarite 
Arabs,  and  they  had  been  privately  married.  Balkis,  therefore,  not 
knowing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conspiracy  against  her  husband, 
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whose  fate  she  too  surely  divined,  and  fearful  lest  her  marriage  should 
have  been  discovered,  and  that  the  assassin's  hand  might  next  be 
raised  against  her,  fled  secretly  to  her  own  country,  where  she  bore  a 
son,  whose  father  the  Mussulmans  declare  to  have  been  Solomon,  but 
who  was  in  reality  the  legitimate  offspring  of  her  union  with  Adoniram. 

When  the  Master  had  been  missing  seven  days,  a  general  outcry  of 
the  workmen,  whose  labors  were  all  suspended,  demanded  an  investi- 
gation. Solomon  therefore  charged  nine  masters  to  search  until  they 
should  find  him,  dead  or  alive.  The  search  continued  for  seventeen 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  happened  that  three  of  them  cast 
themselves  down  to  rest  at  the  spot  where  the  body  had  been  buried, 
and  one  of  them,  taking  hold  of  the  acacia  bush,  drew  it  out  of  the 
ground.  From  the  looseness  of  the  soil  they  saw  that  it  had  recently 
been  disturbed,  and  struck  with  suspicion,  they  began  to  dig.  While 
digging,  one  of  them  cried,  as  by  inspiration,  "  the  wretches  who  have 
murdered  the  Master,  no  doubt  did  it  to  obtain  the  master's  word  : 
let  us  change  it  for  another."  So  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
they  would  adopt  in  its  place  the  first  word  that  either  of  them  should 
speak.  So  they  dug  on  for  a  while  in  silence,  and  presently  reached 
the  body.  One  of  them  descended  and  took  hold  of  it  by  a  finger, 
but  decomposition  had  so  far  advanced  that  the  skin  came  off  in  his 
hands.  He  tried  to  raise  it  by  another  finger,  and  then  by  the  wrist, 
with  the  same  result,  on  which  he  cried  in  horror,  "  Afac-benath  "  ("  the 
flesh  comes  from  the  bones  ")  and  this  became  the  master's  word,  and 
for  all  subsequent  times  the  cry  of  the  mystical  avengers  of  Adoniram. 

The  absence  of  the  three  assassins,  and  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
struments of  their  crime,  which  they  had  left  behind  in  their  hurried 
departure,  had  by  this  time  shown  who  were  the  guilty  persons,  and 
to  the  oldest  of  them  the  name  Abibal  (parricide)  was  given.  Solo- 
mon again  assembled  the  masters,  and  appointed  by  lot  nine  to  pursue 
the  murderers.  The  first  whose  name  was  drawn,  Joaber,  became  the 
chief  of  the  party.  At  a  place  near  Joppa,  on  the  sea  coast,  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  cave  called  Ben-Acar,  and  it 
was  by  this  cave  that  the  pursuers  first  came  in  sight  of  the  assassins 
and  gave  them  chase.  Two  of  the  fugitives,  in  their  flight,  fell  into 
pits  and  were  killed,  and  the  third,  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  slew 
himself. 

The  nine  masters  cut  off"  the  heads  of  the  three  assassins  and 
brought  them  to  Solomon,  who  in  reward  gave  them  the  title  of  Elect, 
and  as  a  mark  of  distinction  a  black  scarf  supporting  a  dagger  with  a 
golden  handle.  These  Elect  Masters  were  charged  with  the  general 
inspection  of  the  works,  and  were  often  assembled  by  the  king  in  a 
secret  place  to  make  their  reports  to  him,  or  pass  judgment  in  case  of 
heavy  charges  being  brought  against  any  of  the  masters. 

As  the  works  were  now  nearly  finished,  it  only  remained  for  Solo- 
mon to  place  in  some  secret  repository  the  mysterious  instructions  of 
Moses,  and  the  mystic  name  of  the  Deity,  written  as  it  had  appeared 
upon  Mount  Horeb  in  a  triangle  of  light.  The  pronunciation  of  this 
name  was  withheld  from  the  people,  and  was  transmitted  orally. 
Once  a  year  the  high  priest,  surrounded  by  all  who  had  a  right  to 
hear  it,  pronounced  it,  separating  the  sounds ;  and  during  this  time 
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it  was  enjoined  upon  the  people  without  to  make  a  loud  noise,  that  no 
syllable  might  reach  their  ears. 

Solomon  had  secretly  caused  to  be  constructed,  in  the  innermost 
underground  vault  of  the  temple,  a  cell,  the  work  of  which  was  con- 
fided to  certain  chosen  masters  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  cell  he 
placed  a  triangular  pedestal.  The  descent  to  this  vault  was  by  a 
stair  of  twenty-four  steps,  divided  by  landings  into  flights  of  three, 
five,  seven,  and  nine.  The  masters  were  ordered  to  make  diligent 
search  for  the  triangle  of  Adoniram,  and  at  last  three  of  them 
discovered  it  glittering  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  carried  it  to 
Solomon. 

The  king  then,  accompanied  by  the  nine  Elect  Masters,  the  fifteen 
who  had  constructed  the  cell,  and  the  three  who  had  found  the  tri- 
angle, entered  the  latter,  and  affixed  the  triangle  to  the  pedesta 
covering  it  with  an  agate  stone  of  a  quadrangular  form,  on  the  uppe 
face  of  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  the  name  thenceforth  substi- 
tuted for  the  mystic  name,  on  the  lower  face  all  the  ineffable  words 
of  the  law,  and  on  the  lateral  faces  certain  combinations  of  these 
words.  Before  it  he  placed  three  lamps,  each  bearing  nine  burners, 
which  burned  perpetually. 

Solomon  then  prescribed  to  the  Elect  Masters  (to  which  order  all 
who  assisted  at  this  ceremony  were  admitted)  the  ancient  law,  forbid- 
ding them  to  pronounce  the  Ineffable  Name,  and  exacting  an  oath  of 
secrecy  from  them,  after  which  he  sealed  the  vault,  the  secret  of  which 
remained  with  the  twenty-seven  Elect  Masters  and  their  successors,  who 
continued,  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  to  observe  the  laws  of  Adoni- 
ram, and  were  the  wardens  and  conservators  of  the  Temple. 

This,  in  a  general  form,  is  the  legend  of  all  those  fraternities  or 
associations  who  in  their  rites  observe  a  mystic  reverence  for  Adon- 
iram (under  various  names),  and  still  denounce  and  execrate  his  mur- 
derers. 

Of  the  numerous  variations  on  this  legend  we  shall  introduce  but 
one  —  that  current  among  the  societies  of  French  craftsmen  called 
les  Loups-Garottx  (stone-cutters),  and  les  Devorants  (locksmiths  and 
cabinet-makers),  who  attribute  their  foundation  to  a  certain  Mditre 
yacques.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  features  of  the  legend  are 
attributed  to  this  worthy  instead  of  Hiram. 

Maitre  Jacques,  we  are  told,  was  born  in  a  small  town  in  the  south 
of  Gaul.  His  father,  Jacquin,  was  a  celebrated  architect,  and  Jacques 
devoted  himself  to  the  craft  of  a  stone-cutter.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  quitted  his  family,  travelled  in  Greece,  then  the  centre  of  art  and 
science  (we  must  not  be  captious  in  our  chronology  in  this  literature), 
and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  some  nameless  philosopher, 
of  whom  he  learned  the  principles  of  sculpture  and  architecture. 

Having  learned  that  Solomon  had  issued  an  invitation  to  all 
eminent  craftsmen  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple, 
Jacques  went  from  Greece  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  workmen.  At  first  he  had  no  opportunity 
to  display  his  skill ;  but  having  received  from  the  Master  of  the 
Works  an  order  to  make  two  columns,  he  carved  these  with  such  art 
and  exquisite  taste  that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  master  at 
once. 
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After  the  completion  of  the  Temple,  most  of  the  masters  returned 
to  their  homes,  having  been  richly  recompensed  by  Solomon.  Maitre 
Jacques,  and  a  chosen  friend  called  Maitre  Soubise,  who  had  sworn 
never  to  separate  from  each  other,  returned  to  Gaul.  On  the  way, 
however,  Maitre  Soubise  grew  jealous  of  the  superior  influence  of 
Maitre  Jacques,  and  left  him.  Maitre  Jacques  landed  at  Marseilles, 
and  Maitre  Soubise  at  Bordeaux.  Jacques  now  chose  thirteen  com- 
panions and  thirty  pupils,  and  with  these  travelled  for  three  years. 

His  reputation,  however,  still  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
Soubise,  which  was  communicated  to  the  pupils  of  the  latter,  and  ten 
of  these  resolved  to  follow  Maitre  Jacques  and  take  his  life.  Find- 
ing him  one  day  alone,  they  assaulted  him,  but  he  escaped  their  hands 
and  fled.  In  his  flight  he  sank  into  a  morass,  but  was  saved  by 
grasping  a  tuft  of  rushes;  and  while  the  assassins  were  searching  for 
him,  his  pupils  came  and  rescued  him.  He  now  retired  to  Saint- 
Beaume.  Here  one  of  his  pupils  turned  traitor,  and  betrayed  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Soubise.  One  morning,  before 
sunrise,  as  he  v/as  performing  his  accustomed  devotions  in  a  retired 
spot,  the  traitor  approached  him,  and  gave  him  the  customary  kiss  of 
peace,  which  was  the  signal  of  death.  Five  assassins  sprang  upon 
him,  and  each  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  breast. 

His  disciples  only  reached  the  spot  in  time  to  receive  his  last  fare- 
well. He  enjoined  upon  them  to  forgive  his  murderers,  promised 
them  his  spiritual  protection,  and  then  expired,  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  989  years  before  the  Christian  era.  On  preparing 
his  body  for  the  tomb,  they  found  upon  his  breast  a  rush,  which  he 
had  worn  in  memory  of  the  rushes  that  saved  his  life  ;  and  from  this 
time  his  follov/ers  have  adopted  the  rush  as  their  symbol. 

The  complicity  of  Soubise  in  the  crime  has  never  been  certainly 
ascertained  ;  and  his  conspicuous  demonstrations  of  grief  tended 
somewhat  to  disarm  suspicion.  His  innocence  is  firmly  maintained 
by  the  association  called  Les  Drilles  (carpenters,  roofers,  and 
plasterers)  who  call  themselves  his  "children."  As  for  the  traitor, 
overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  despair,  he  cast  himself  into  a  well, 
which  the  Compagnons  filled  up  with  stones. 

His  disciples  then  placed  his  body  on  a  litter  and  conveyed  it  to 
the  desert  of  Cabra,  where  the  body  was  embalmed,  and  the  tomb 
prepared.  Each  Compagnon  then  gave  the  body  the  kiss  of  peace, 
and  it  was  lowered  into  the  tomb  with  certain  peculiar  ceremonies 
still  observed  at  the  funeral  of  a  Compagnon.  The  tomb  was  then 
closed  with  great  stones  secured  with  bars  of  iron. 

His  garments  were  placed  in  a  chest,  but  later  his  followers  separ- 
ating, they  divided  them  among  themselves,  his  hat  falling  to  the 
hatters,  his  tunic  to  the  stone-cutters,  his  sandals  to  the  locksmiths, 
his  cloak  to  the  cabinet-makers,  his  girdle  to  the  carpenters,  and  his 
staff  to  the  wheelwrights. 

While  the  filiation  of  this  legend  to  that  of  Hiram  is  plainly  to  be 
seen,  the  differences  are  notable.  The  idea  of  duty  is  not  so  strongly 
brought  forward,  the  hero  perishing  merely  as  the  victim  of  jealousy 
and  envy.  The  memorial  rush  has,  to  advantage,  superseded  the 
acacia.     The  incidents  of  the  betrayer  and  the   kiss  of  peace,  the 
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dying  forgiveness  and  the  parting  of  the  vesture,  have  evidently  been 
adopted  from  the  narrative  of  the  New  Testament. 

What  antiquity  can  be  claimed  for  this  legend  ?  It  would  seem,  at 
the  first  blush,  not  impossible  that  the  master-workmen  employed  on 
the  Temple  should  afterwards  have  been  in  demand  among  other 
Oriental  princes,  and  that  they  should  have  carried  the  secrets  of 
their  art  and  the  system  of  organized  labor  to  the  countries  which 
they  visited,  and  thus  planted  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  legitimate 
offshoots  of  the  great  association  of  Temple-builders,  whose  handi- 
work was  shown  in  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and 
Persepolis.  When,  during  the  crusades,  vast  armies  not  of  profes- 
sional but  of  merely  temporary  soldiers,  who  expected  to  resume  their 
usual  occupations  on  their  return,  entered  Syria,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  during  the  intervals  of  active  hostility,  the  builders  among 
them,  struck  by  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  Oriental  architecture, 
may  have  communicated  with  and  sought  instruction  at  the  hands  of 
Mussulman  architects,  and  even  entered  their  associations,  if  we  as- 
sume such  to  have  been  in  existence,  and  thus  have  brought  our 
legend  to  the  Western  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  Gothic  architecture,  the  pointed  arch,  which  so  widely  super- 
seded the  Roman  plan  of  circular  arches  carried  by  piers,  and 
the  Greek  plan  of  columns  bearing  a  flat  entablature,  was  brought 
by  pilgrims  and  crusaders  from  the  East.  We  also  know  that  the 
Templars  *  affiliated  themselves  to  a  surprising  extent  with  the  Sara- 
cens ;  and  although  the  monstrous  charges  brought  against  them  at 
their  trial  were  the  fictions  of  malice  and  greed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  tinctured  to  no  slight  degree  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gnostics,  Ophites,  and  other  forms  of  Oriental  mysticism. 

Yet,  so  far  as  our  legend  is  concerned,  this  theory  will  not  hold 
water.  It  can  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  Templars,  for  those 
warrior-monks,  in  their  excessive  pride,  would  have  despised  a  story 
of  simple  craftsmen  ;  nor  can  they  have  adopted  it  as  an  allegory,  as 
their  Baphometic  mysticism  was  of  a  highly  poetic  and  imaginative 
cast,  and  this  we  have  seen  to  be  of  the  baldest  prose,  with  no  tinge 
of  a  mystic  element. 

Nor  can  we  trace  it  back  through  the  lay  crusaders.  As  it  is  a 
legend  of  association,  it  could  only  have  been  perpetuated  by  a  chain 
of  societies.  But  a  chain  of  societies  of  workmen,  a  continuous  guild 
of  builders,  implies  an  unbroken  series  of  architectural  works  and 
traditions,  from  the  erection  of  the  Temple  to  the  first  Crusade,  or 
more  than  2000  years.  Such,  it  is  evident,  can  not  have  existed. 
Not  only  are  there  vast  gaps  in  time,  during  which  Eastern  architec- 
ture ceased  to  exist  as  an  art,  for  generations,  but  there  is  no  continuity 
of  series.  The  Indian  temples  descend  by  direct  filiation  from  the 
sculptured  caverns  ;  but  these  have  no  connection  with  the  structures 
of  Nineveh  or  Persepolis.  The  architecture  of  Palmyra  was  Roman. 
Not  until  after  the  time  of  Mohammed  does  the  Saracenic  architecture 
appear,  a  style  and  system  of  construction  altogether  new,  and  the 
chief  element  of  which  was  unknown  to  those  ancient  Syrian  builders. 

*  In  speaking  of  the  Templars,  we  are  of  course  referring  to  the  order  of  military  monks,  now 
extinct,  and  not  to  an  order  bearing  that  name  in  the  Masonic  hierarchy. 
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By  no  possibility  can  the  hypothesis  of  regular  succession  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  legend  itself  points  as  conclusively  to 
a  late  date  and  a  Western  origin.  The  absence  of  mysticism  and  the 
supernatural,  the  baldness  and  unimaginative  character  of  the  details, 
the  plain  practical  character  of  the  whole,  all  show  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  associations  of  European  workmen,  probably  the  Cathedral- 
builders  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  among  whom  we  know 
that  secret  guilds  or  fraternities  and  a  system  of  symbolism  existed. 
Its  object  seems  to  have  been  to  add  dignity  to  these  associations 
and  importance  to  their  arbitrary  rules  and  symbols,  by  traditions  of 
a  venerable  antiquity  and  an  august  origin  \  to  substitute  a  sort  of 
gospel  of  the  practical  life,  founded  on  duty,  for  that  of  the  mystic 
life  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  to  give  a  justi- 
fication to  the  numerous  hostilities  between  rival  guilds.  This  last 
feature,  in  most  modern  associations,  has  dwindled  into  a  mere  sym- 
bolical pursuit  of  murderers,  incorporated  into  some  of  their  formulae ; 
but  with  the  French  craftsmen  (unless  the  International  has  drawn 
them  all  into  its  capacious  maw)  the  animosities  and  recriminations 
(so  absurd  a  creature  is  man  !)  on  account  of  the  imaginary  murder 
are  still  bitter  and  lead  to  frequent  frays  ;  while  the  members  of  one 
craft,  admitted  to  have  had  no  participation  in  the  deed,  on  all  festive 
occasions  are  proudly  distinguished  by  white  gloves,  as  a  token  to  the 
world  that  their  hands  are  unstained  with  the  blood  of  Hiram. 

H. 
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The  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  jfefferson,  compiled  from  Fatnily  Letters 
and  Remifiiscences.  By  his  Great-granddaughter,  Sarah  N.  Ran- 
dolph.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     1S71. 

'E  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  this  work. 
It  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and  still  better  as  a  sign  of  the 
times.  Virginia,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  is  justly  open  to  the 
charge  of  neglecting  the  fame  of  her  great  men  and  great  deeds. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  preserved  in  records  more  lasting  than  brass 
and  loftier  than  the  pyramids,  the  names  of  our  illustrious  ancestors 
already  begin  to  moulder  and  grow  dim,  while  precious  historical 
materials  are  every  day  rapidly  passing  beyond  our  reach.  This 
remark  is  even  more  applicable  to  personal  memorials  of  distinguished 
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characters  than  to  historical  materials,  if  the  words  be  taken  in  their 
more  limited  signification.  The  conflicts  of  parties,  the  heated  dis- 
cussion of  measures,  the  charges  bandied  to  and  fro  between  political 
opponents,  have  all  tended  to  keep  alive  a  vivid  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  to  produce  highly  colored  and 
various,  if  not  generally  accurate,  pictures  of  the  public  career  of  those 
who  have  been  most  prominently  connected  with  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress. So  far  then  as  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  articles 
could  supply  the  place  of  genuine  history,  our  side  of  the  controversy, 
lip  to  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  had  been  most  ably  represented. 
Our  statesmen  have  known  how  to  defend  as  well  as  how  to  originate 
measures.  But  while  they  were  earnestly  and  busily  engaged  in 
fighting  the  battles  and  meeting  the  issues  of  the  day,  no  great  his- 
torical work  of  acknowledged  authority  was  sent  forth  to  fix  and 
present  in  one  complete  and  harmonious  whole  the  facts  attending 
the  origin  of  the  Government  and  the  true  theory  of  its  character. 
This  has  been  a  great  want  of  the  Southern  people  —  a  vigorous, 
distinct,  independent  literature,  not  narrow  nor  sectional,  for  literature 
of  whatever  land  or  tongue  should  be  "  as  broad  and  general  as  the 
casing  air,"  a  garden  where  golden  fruit,  watched  by  no  dragon,  hangs 
free  to  all. 

The  volume  before  us,  however,  lays  no  claim  to  the  character  of  an 
historical  or  political  work.  •'  I  do  not,"  says  the  author  in  her 
preface,  "  in  this  volume  write  of  Jefferson,  either  as  of  the  great  man 
or  as  of  the  statesman.  My  object  is  only  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of 
him  as  he  was  in  private  life."  Such  being  her  professed  object,  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek  liere  an  exposition  or  defence  of  Jefferson's 
political  views  and  conduct,  which  might  indeed  almost  be  said  to 
involve  a  history  of  the  United  Colonies,  subsequently  the  United  States, 
from  the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  the  arena  to  his  final  retirement 
from  public  life.  The  object  is  rather  to  supply,  in  one  prominent 
case,  a  deficiency  even  more  striking  than  the  want  of  an  historical 
literature  proper,  viz.,  that  of  ana,  memoirs,  personal  recollections, 
etc.,  in  regard  to  eminent  actors  now  passed  from  the  scene.  The 
poverty  even  of  English  literature  in  this  respect  has  been  the  subject 
of  notice  and  remark  in  contrast  with  the  French  emharras  de  fichesses. 
As  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  difference  we  have  not  space  to 
speculate  ;  but  however  it  may  have  arisen,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
Biography,  if  it  be  well  written  (and  we  m.ay  add  the  condition  that 
the  subject  of  the  memoir  shall  be  worthy  of  having  his  mortal  career 
recorded),  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  absorbing  of  all  kinds  of 
reading ;  but  then  there  are  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  such 
biographies  in  all  the  modern  languages. 

With  works  of  the  class  above  referred  to  Miss  Randolph's  book 
can  bear  no  comparison  ;  indeed  she  does  not  even  undertake  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  whole  life  of  her  celebrated  ancestor,  such  as 
would  be  requisite  in  any  attempt  at  a  complete  biography.  A  work 
is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  what  it  professes  and  aims  to  be,  and  the 
one  before  us  makes  only  the  most  modest  pretensions.  Tried  by 
these  it  has  attained  no  inconsiderable  measure  of  success.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  points  passed  lightly  over  upon  which  we 
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would  wish  much  fuller  details,  and  pages  included  which  might  with 
advantage  have  been  suppressed  or  very  much  abridged ;  but  all 
this  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  the  work  has  its  faults  as  well  as 
its  merits.  On  the  whole,  it  is  both  creditable  to  the  author  and 
entertaining  to  the  reader.  Eschewing  all  political  dissertation,  it 
deals  simply  with  Jefferson's  character  as  a  private  man,  and  places  in 
bold  relief  the  amiable  and  attractive  features  of  his  domestic  life. 

A  great  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  private  letters,  in  regard  to 
which  the  duty  of  selection  alone  was  imposed  on  the  author.  They 
are  taken  chiefly  from  the  correspondence  between  himself  and  his 
family,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide  upon  the  judgment  displayed 
therein.  We  would  remark,  however,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
repetition,  which  renders  them  less  interesting  as  we  proceed.  A  con- 
siderable number  might  with  advantage  have  been  omitted,  even  if 
not  replaced  by  others.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  volume,  and  the 
last  pages  containing  an  account  of  the  statesman's  later  years,  are 
much  to  be  preferred.  Here  is  a  description  near  the  beginnings 
which  carries  us  back  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  shows  us  what 
life  in  Virginia  then  was  : — 

One  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  grandsons  asked  him,  on  one  occasion,  how  the  men 
of  his  father's  day  spent  their  time.  He  smiled,  and  in  reply  said,  "  My  father  had 
a  devoted  friend  to  whose  house  he  would  go,  dine,  spend  the  night,  dine  with  him 
again  on  the  second  day,  and  return  to  Shadwell  in  the  evening.  His  friend  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  returned  the  visit,  and  spent  the  same  length  of  time  at  his 
house.  This  occurred  once  every  week  ;  and  thus  you  see  they  were  together  four 
days  out  of  the  seven." 

A  little  further  on  we  find  the  following  on  the  same  subject: — 

As  there  were  no  large  towns  in  the  colony,  the  inducements  and  temptations 
offered  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  were  few,  while  the  abundance  of  the  good 
things  of  the  earth  found  on  his  own  plantation  rendered  the  Virginian  lavish  in 
his  expenditures,  and  hence  his  unbounded  hospitality.  Of  this  we  have  ample 
proof  in  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  their  mode  of  life. 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph  of  Tuckahoe,  it  is  said,  consumed  annually  one  thousand 
barrels  of  corn  at  his  family  stable  ;  while  the  princely  abode  of  Colonel  Byrd  of 
Western,  with  its  offices,  covered  a  space  of  two  acres.  The  prices  of  corn  were 
what  seem  to  us  now  fabulously  low.  The  old  chroniclers  tell  us  that  one  year  the 
price  rose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  33  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  year  was  ever  after 
known  as  the  "two  shilling  year,"  two  shillings  being  the  price  per  barrel. 

Tradition  is  always  more  remarkable  for  vividness  and  high  coloring 
than  for  strict  accuracy,  and  the  figures  given  above  are  large  enough 
certainly  to  admit  of  some  abatement  on  that  score.  As  for  the  price 
of  corn,  it  seems  to  us  by  no  means  so  low  now  as  it  would  have  done 
some  years  ago.  Under  the  present  wise  and  beneficent  system  of 
legislation,  when  a  prominent  senator  asserts,  as  is  said,  that  he  does 
not  know  the  difference  between  a  tariff"  for  revenue  and  a  tariff"  for 
protection,  we  may  not  despair  of  an  early  return  to  it.  Such  was  the 
old  Virginia  life,  with  its  generosity,  its  high  tone,  its  leisure,  its  hos- 
pitality and  manliness,  and  we  know  what  manner  of  men  it  produced 
—  statesmen  and  soldiers  well  worthy  of  the  stock  from  which  they 
sprung,  the  Cavaliers  of  England.  Such  a  class,  we  apprehend,  has 
ever  been  the  product  of  a  system  of  society  and  circumstances  in 
many  respects  similar,  however  widely  differing  in  details.  It  remains 
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to  be  seen  how  their  descendants  will  be  able  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  surrounding  them  on  every  side,  and  above  all  with  the 
blighting  influence  of  a  paternal  government.  This,  however,  is  not 
exactly  to  our  present  purpose,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  very  interesting 
account  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  marriage  and  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  pair 
at  Monticello. 

The  New-Year  and  wedding  festivities  being  over,  the  happy  bridal  couple  left 
for  Monticello.  Their  adventures  on  this  journey  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
made  in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  and  their  arrival  at  Monticello,  were  years  after  related 
as  follows  by  their  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  who  heard  the  tale  from  her 
father's  lips  : —  They  left  the  Forest  after  a  fall  of  snow,  light  there,  but  increasing  in 
depth  as  they  advanced  up  the  country.  They  were  finally  obliged  to  quit  the  carriage 
and  proceed  on  horseback.  Having  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Blenheim,  where 
an  overseer  only  resided,  they  left  it  at  sunset  to  pursue  their  way  through  a 
mountain  track  rather  than  a  road,  in  which  the  snow  lay  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  deep,  having  eight  miles  to  go  before  reaching  Monticello.  They 
arrived  late  at  night,  the  fires  all  out  and  the  servants  retired  to  their  own  houses 
for  the  night.  The  horrible  dreariness  of  such  a  house  at  the  end  of  such  a 
journey  I  have  often  heard  both  relate. 

The  "happy  bridal  couple  "  find  a  bottle  of  wine  "on  a  shelf  behind 
some  books,"  and  seem  with  its  assistance  to  have  borne  the  discom- 
forts of  the  situation  patiently  and  even  cheerfully.  The  attachment 
vv-hich  marked  the  beginning  of  their  married  life  appears  to  have 
lasted  through  a  ten  years'  union,  and  to  have  been,  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  conspicuous  at  its  close.  During  the  latter  years  of  Mrs. 
Jefferson's  life  her  husband,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  her  health, 
retired  altogether  from  public  life,  and  twice  refused  the  appointment  of 
Plenipotentiary  abroad,  which  he  subsequently  accepted  after  her  death 
had  removed  the  tie  that  bound  him  so  closely  to  his  home  in  Virginia. 
Speaking  himself  of  this,  he  says  :  "  I  had  two  months  before  that  lost 
the  cherished  companion  of  my  life,  in  whose  affections,  unabated  on 
both  sides,  I  had  lived  the  last  ten  years  in  unchequerqd  happiness." 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  con- 
duct at  the  time  of  her  death,  after  dwelling  upon  the  tenderness  and 
assiduity  of  his  attentions  during  her  illness  : — 

A  moment  before  the  closing  scene  he  was  led  from  the  room  in  a  state  ot 
insensibility  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Carr,  who  with  great  difficulty  got  him  into  the 
library,  where  he  fainted  and  remained  so  long  insensible  that  they  feared  he  nevei 
would  revive.  ;  .  .  .  He  kept  his  room  three  weeks,  and  I  was  never  a  moment 
from  his  side.  He  walked  almost  incessantly  night  and  day,  only  lying  down 
occasionally  when  nature  was  completely  exhausted,  on  a  pallet  that  had  been 
brought  in  during  his  long  fainting-fit. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  and 
actors  as  well  as  from  his  own  letters,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  members  of  his  family,  and  they  on  their  part  seem  to 
have  repaid  him  with  a  high  degree  of  admiration  and  regard. 

We  have  given  these  extracts  as  specimens  of  the  general  character 
of  the  work.  The  narrative  is  entertaining,  and  the  style,  without 
attaining  higher  merit,  generally  clear,  easy  and  unpretending.  Instead 
of  exhibiting  other  specimens,  we  propose  to  pass  from  the  domestic 
to  the  public  life  of  Jefferson,  referring  the  reader  for  further  inforiha- 
tion  upon  the  former  to  Mrs.  Randolph's  volume.  Its  appearance, 
indeed,  at  this  juncture  can  not  but  forcibly  direct  attention  to  the 
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political  opinions  and  career  of  the  statesman  whose  private  life  it 
essays  to  present  to  us.  We  feel  then  that  -it  i-equires  no  apology  to 
our  readers  if  we  turn  away  from  the  book  to  dwell  briefly  upon  its 
subject. 

Thomas  Jefferson  came  upon  the  stage  at  a  most  critical  and  im- 
portant period  in  the  history  of  mankind.  When  he  first  entered 
public  life  the  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies 
were  rapidly  hastening  to  a  solution  by  force  of  arms.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contest  here  he  proceeded  to  Paris  -in  the  character  of 
Plenipotentiary,  and  arrived  there  in  time  to  witness  the  first  shocks 
of  the  great  earthquake  of  1789.  He  was  thus  a  prominent  actor  in 
one,  and  a  close  and  interested  observer  of  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  other  of  those  great  revolutions  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  How  far  his  opinions  have  been  correctly  inter- 
preted, to  what  degree  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  warped  by 
the  peculiar  political  condition  of  the  world  at  that  era,  how  far  they 
might  have  been  modified  by  subsequent  events,  and  what  position  he 
would  probably  occupy,  if  living,  upon  the  world-wide  problems 
which  engage  at  present  the  minds  of  legislators  and  theorists  —  into 
all  these  questions  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  Without  touching 
at  all  here  upon  his  abstract  political  theories,  we  design  simply  to  call 
attention  to  some  plain  facts  in  the  history  of  this  country  and  his 
connection  with  them.  We  may  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
original  consolidation  party,  which  was  in  favor  at  every  stage  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Constitution,  and  afterwards  while  the  new  Govern- 
ment was  assuming  shape  and  consistency,  of  establishing  a  great 
central  authority,  dominant  over  the  States,  consisted  of  men,  like 
Hamilton,  of  strong  monarchical  principles.  The  party  which  now 
follows  their  lead  in  this  respect  professes,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
extreme  ochlocratic  views  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  adjec- 
tive), and  makes  the  will  of  the  numerical  majority  in  its  simplest 
form  the  sole  rule  in  political  affairs.  Surely  these  are  singular  heirs 
of  the  first  consolidationists,  of  Hamilton  and  Adams.  Under  the 
name  of  Federalists,  which  curiously  enough  they  received,  this  party, 
after  a  stubborn  and  protracted  contest,  was  beaten  and  swept  out  of 
existence,  but  not  before  they  had  had  time  to  inflict  deadly  wounds 
upon  the  Constitution,  and  to  warp  the  Government  in  the  very  be- 
ginning from  its  true  course.  The  work  of  destruction  was  left  to  be 
completed  by  those  whose  political  theories  they  would  have  vehe- 
mently opposed  and  condemned.  We  have  thus  a  singular  spectacle 
presented  to  us  :  politicians  whom  the  leaders  of  the  old  Federal  party 
would  have  denounced  as  dangerous  demagogues,  pushing  the  policy 
of  consolidation  far  beyond  the  limits  that  would  have  been  assigned 
to  it  by  the  boldest  of  its  original  advocates.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear  at  first  sight,  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  alliance  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  demagogue,  though  certainly  the  ill-omened  union  has 
seldom  been  blest  with  an  offspring  so  happily  combining  the  odious 
features  of  both.  The  leading  Federalists  would  have  scorned  to 
recognise  as  belonging  to  their  school  of  politics  those  who  are  now 
stretching  the  claims  of  Federal  authority  in  every  direction,  without 
regard  to  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution.     They,  at  any  rate,  were 
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statesmen,  and  had  a  cpnsistent  and  well-defined,  if  erroneous,  policy. 
Their  object  was,  forgetting  the  entire  difference  of  circumstances  and 
materials,  to  assimilate  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  which  they  ardently  admired.  If  their  system  could 
have  been  thoroughly  and  consistently  carried  out,  though  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  situation  of  the  country  and  the  materials  to  be  dealt 
with,  we  might  at  least  have  escaped  the  monstrous  and  loathsome 
progeny  of  violence  and  corruption  which  is  now  foisted  on  us  under 
the  guise  of  constitutional  government  and  in  the  desecrated  name  of 
freedom. 

We  have  not  space,  nor  does  it  consist  with  our  plan,  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  Jefferson's  opinions  upon  what  may  be  termed 
general  politics,  the  science  of  government  in  the  abstract.  What- 
ever conclusion  may  be  reached  upon  this  point,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  his  position  in  regard  to  the  politics  of  this  country,  and 
the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Abroad  at  the  time  of  the  formation, —  we  were  about  to  say 
of  the  present,  more  correctly  of  the  late  Constitution,  he  accepted 
on  his  return  a  place  in  General  Washington's  Cabinet,  and  opposed 
with  constant  though  often  unavailing  zeal  and  watchfulness  the 
plans  and  policy  of  his  colleague,  Hamilton.  The  fear  (not  an  un- 
natural one  at  the  time)  of  a  tendency  towards  anarchy  and  too  great 
relaxation  of  the  reins  of  government,  influenced  many  able  and 
patriotic  men  ;  and  his  efforts  against  the  encroachments  of  the  central 
authority  were  but  too  frequently  of  no  avail.  A  vast  moneyed  power 
(Hamilton's  avowed  object  being  thus  accomplished)  was  enlisted  in 
support  of  the  General  Government,  and  the  over-action  of  the  centri- 
petal force  began  early  to  display  itself.  To  an  unprejudiced  and 
thoughtful  observer  at  the  present  day  there  can  scarcely  seem  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  where  the  real  danger  lay  fror/i  the  very  begin- 
ning. When  we  remember  the  tendency  in  all  Governments,  nay  in 
all  associations  exercising  any  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment, to  accumulate  around  themselves  a  mass  of  interests  depen- 
dent upon  them,  and  zealous  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
their  power;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extensive  patronage,  the  im- 
mense influence  flowing  from  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  a 
large  revenue,  upon  the  almost  hopeless  blindness  and  inertia  of 
men  in  regard  to  remote  and,  as  it  seems  to  them,  abstract  political 
evils,  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  their  being  on  their  guard 
against  the  beginnings  of  usurpation,  it  does  seem  strange  that  it  was 
not  evident  at  once  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  that  of 
consolidation  and  despotism,  whatever  might  be  the  form  of  the 
Government.  As  it  was,  however,  among  the  members  of  the  first 
Cabinet,  Jefferson  stood  almost  alone  in  his  strict  construction  of  the 
constitutional  compact,  and  his  jealous  defence  of  the  reserved  powers 
of  the  sovereign  parties  thereto.  The  highest  praise  is  due  to  his 
statesmanlike  sagacity  upon  this  point.  It  seems  easy  enough  now, 
in  the  light  of  experience,  to  see  the  true  danger  to  have  been  from 
the  first  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government,  constantly 
and  almost  imperceptibly  increasing  by  its  own  action,  would  at 
length,  without  any. course  of  violence  or  injustice  sufiiciently  pal- 
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pable,  long  continued  and  oppressive,  to  arouse  tlie  States  to  active 
resistance,  undermine  the  bulwarks  of  the  system.  It  might  natur- 
ally, it  seems,  have  been  apprehended  that  this  would  go  on  until  not 
even  the  number  of  States  requisite  to  resist  changes  under  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution  completely  subversive  of  its  spirit,  would  be  left 
to  guard  the  Government  from  being  converted  into  an  absolute  in- 
stead of  a  limited  one.  It  was  rather  more  difficult,  however,  to  be 
wise  before  the  event ;  nor  were  there  a  sufficient  number  sharing 
these  sentiments  to  save  the  system  from  receiving  at  the  beginning 
an  impetus  towards  centralisation  from  which  it  never  afterwards 
recovered.  I'his  fact  reflects  peculiar  honor  upon  Jefferson.  With 
statesmanlike  foresight  and  discrimination  he  detected  at  a  single 
glance  the  real  peril  threatening  the  new  Government,  the  weak  point 
of  the  system,  and  set  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  guarding  and 
strengthening  it.  The  utterances  of  his  old  age  in  regard  to  public 
affairs  are  full  of  gloomy  forebodings  of  a  future  which  has  but  too 
well  justified  his  anticipations.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine, 
written  in  1820,  he  says,  referring  to  the  Missouri  question : — 

I  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  or  pay  any  attention  to 
public  affairs,  confident  they  were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a  passenger 
in  our  bari^  to  the  shore  from  which  I  am  not  distant.  But  this  momentous 
question,  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  con- 
sidered it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  moment ; 
but  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence. 

And  again  : 

I  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of  them- 
selves by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  acquire  self-government  and  happiness  to  their 
country,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons, 
and  that  miy  only  consolation  is  to  be  that  I  shall  not  live  to  weep  over  it. 

Such  were  his  words,  written  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  His 
apprehensions,  indeed,  of  Federal  usurpation,  and  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it,  date  from  the  origin  of  the  Government.  On  his  return  from 
Paris,  where  he  was  residing  as  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  he  drew  the  acute  and  able  Madison,  who  had 
been  carried  off  in  the  political  orbit  of  Hamilton,  back  to  his  side, 
and  enlisted  his  powerful  pen  in  resistance  to  unwarranted  claims  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  Hence  the  Vir- 
ginia Resolutions,  and  the  Report  thereon,  and  hence  Randolph's 
forcible  and  bitter  illustration  of  the  relations  existing  between  Mad- 
ison and  the  two  great  rival  leaders. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  opinions  of  this  kind  are  at  present 
entirely  out  of  vogue,  frowned  upon  by  those  in  power,  trodden  under 
foot  by  a  blind  and  selfish  majority,  hooted  at  by  some  as  visionary, 
denounced  by  others  as  exploded  and  out  of  date.  Nevertheless 
experience  has  fully  justified  and  sustained  them.  The  facts,  how- 
ever they  may  be  obscured  by  ignorance  and  misrepresentation,  are 
certain  and  incontrovertible.  All  the  wretched  twaddle  on  the  sub- 
ject with  which  our  ears  are  stunned,  does  not  even  touch  the  question 
at  issue.  The  truth  of  a  fact,  the  correctness  of  a  principle,  can  not 
be  decided  by  brute  force.  All  the  bayonets  and  battalions  upon 
earth  can  not  make  the  slightest  impression  upon  these.     To  enforce 
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a  certain  construction  of  the  Constitution  with  the  aid  of  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  and  resources,  by  fire  and  sword,  does  not  prove  it  to  be 
the  correct  construction.  To  make  a  violent  and  radical  change  in 
the  structure  of  a  Government  does  not  efface  its  original  character 
from  the  records  of  history.  It  is  asserted  and  reasserted  day  after 
day  that  the  logic  of  events  must  be  submitted  to  and  dead  issues 
abandoned,  until  it  might  be  supposed  that  there  was  some  peculiar 
efficacy,  some  occult  wisdom  in  these  phrases.  Certainly  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  statesman,  actively  engaged  in  public 
affairs,  so  far  to  conform  his  conduct  to  circumstances  as  to  aim  at 
what  is  best  for  his  country,  whatever  her  situation  at  the  time  may 
be ;  to  direct  his  efforts  towards  advantages  within  his  reach,  and  not 
waste  his  strength  in  striving  after  those  which  are  unattainable. 
But  this,  we  submit,  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  doctrine  holds 
good.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  abandon  and  disavow 
his  opinions,  or  deny  the  existence  of  facts  which  stare  him  in  the 
face.  In  politics,  as  in  the  mechanical  arts,  when  we  pass  from 
theory  to  practice  we  have  to  make  constant  allowance  for  the  nature 
of  the  materials  we  are  obliged  to  use.  The  best  practical  system 
but  distantly  approximates  ideal  perfection.  Yet  the  correct  theory 
in  either  case  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered  as  of  no  importance. 
Though  continually  modified  and  varied  by  circumstances,  it  is  no  more 
necessary  that  we  should  discard  the  true  principles  of  governmental 
science  than  that  we  should  deny  those  great  truths  in  mechanics 
which  have  assisted  so  much  our  material  progress,  because  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  practical  application  with  perfect  exactness.  "  I  do 
not,"  says  Burke,  who  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  a  too  great  leaning 
to  abstract  theories  and  metaphysical  speculations  in  politics,  "  put 
abstract  ideas  wholly  out  of  any  question,  because  I  well  know  that 
under  that  name  I  should  dismiss  principles  ;  and  that  without  the 
guide  and  light  of  sound,  well-understood  principles,  all  reasonings  in 
politics,  as  in  everything  else,  would  be  only  a  confused  jumble  of 
particular  facts  and  details,  without  the  means  of  drawing  out  any  sort  of 
theoretical  or  practical  conclusion."  To  dismiss  or  deny  them,  more- 
over, does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  their  truth.  Whatever  efforts 
may  be  made  to  obscure  and  misrepresent  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
the  real  issue  between  ourselves  and  our  adversaries  was  a  very  old 
one  :  that,  in  effect,  between  limited  and  absolute  government.  How 
it  was  decided,  so  far  as  force  could  decide  it,  all  are  aware.  For  the 
present  they  triumph,  but  some  among  them  even  of  this  generation 
may  yet  live  to  deplore  the  consequences  of  that  ill-omened  and  in- 
glorious victory. 

We  have  already  departed  considerably  from  the  immediate  subject 
of  our  article,  and  to  enter  fully  into  the  great  questions  it  might 
suggest  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  We  return  then  to  the 
Domestic  Life,  not  to  examine  it  farther,  but  merely  to  express  a  hope 
that  it  may  stimulate  others,  and  call  forth  similar  contributions  to 
our  literature. 

W.  Baird. 
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A  School  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  George  F. 
Holmes,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  New  York  and  Baltimore  :  University  Pub- 
lishing Co.     187 1. 

The  historian  of  the  United  States  has  at  least  one  very  considerable 
advantage  over  other  historians.  He  has  not  to  try  his  own  and  his 
readers'  patience  by  groping  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a  mythical  period, 
or  painfully  deciphering  the  half  effaced  inscriptions  on  fragments  of 
weather-beaten  stone,  and  finding  a  hypothesis  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  all  the  facts.  All  that  is  of  real  importance  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  is,  as  it  were,  a  thing  of  yesterday ;  and  abundant 
documents  are  at  hand  to  establish  every  essential  point ;  so  that  if 
the  truth — -and  not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  falsehood  —  is  his 
object,  his  task  requires  little  more  than  patience,  so  far  as  facts  are 
concerned. 

The  preparation  then  of  a  school-history  of  the  United  States,  into 
which  none  but  really  important  facts  are  to  be  admitted,  would  seem 
to  be  so  plain  a  matter,  that  at  first  thought  one  would  almost  say  it 
was  easier  to  write  a  good  history  than  a  bad  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
easier  to  copy  facts  from  a  book  than  to  invent  fictions.  But  several 
difficulties  interpose. 

In  the  first  place,  what  principles  are  to  govern  us  in  our  selection 
of  facts,  since  all  can  not  be  given  ?  Some  of  the  Northern  school- 
histories  solve  this  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  dilating  on  all  that 
refers  to  the  States  of  their  own  section,  and  condensing  all  matters 
outside  of  that.  We  do  not  blame  them  for  this  :  to  New  England 
youth  the  history  of  New  England  is  and  ought  to  be  of  more  impor- 
tance than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Federation.  But  in  like 
manner  are  we  more  interested  in  our  own  country  and  people,  and 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  history  intended  for  our  youth  shall  give 
a  fair  proportion  of  attention  to  what  relates  to  these. 

Moreover,  a  mere  chronicle  of  incidents,  however  faithful  or  impar- 
tial, is  not  a  history.  Especially  is  such  a  chronicle  unfit  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  youth,  who  are  to  be  led  to  think,  as  well  as  to  re- 
member, above  all  when  their  own  country,  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment, are  the  themes.  And  here  the  historian  has  to  guard  against 
slipping  in  his  personal  notions  or  the  doctrines  of  his  party,  among 
general  truths. 

Professor  Holmes  seems  to  have  brought  to  his  work  the  right 
spirit  and  a  judicious  restraint.  As  a  work  for  Southern  youth,  he 
has  brought  the  history  of  the  South  into  due  prominence,  without 
ignoring  or  slighting  the  important  events  that  occurred  at  the  North. 
The  narrative  runs  on  with  a  happy  continuity,  so  as  to  impress  the 
learner  with  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  progressive 
development  of  thought  and  action  among  the  people,  as  well  as  of 
material  wealth  and  prosperity.  A  historic  fairness  is  everywhere 
preserved,  as  in  the  account  of  the  grievances  which  led  to  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  where  the  facts  are  stated  with  an  impartiality  widely 
removed  from  that  offensive  and  vulgar  "  spread  eaglism  "  which  dis- 
figures too  many  of  our  so-called  histories. 
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It  is  to  this  childish  feeling  of  triumph  in  the  success  of  our  first 
great  war  —  a  feeling  often  mistaken  for  patriotism  —  that  we  must 
attribute  the  excessive  space  given  in  most  histories  to  the  revolution- 
ary period,  as  if  the  events  of  those  eight  years  were  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  dwarf  the  three  preceding  centuries  into  insignificance. 
In  the  present  work,  while  the  important  stages  of  the  Revolution  are 
duly  recorded,  the  colonial  period  receives  its  full  share  of  attention. 

Due  note  is  taken  of  the  first  appearance  of  causes  that  afterwards 
led  to  great  results.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, had  been  pointed  out  a  little  more  clearly,  as  well  as  the 
vital  fact  that  the  States  made  the  Constitution  and  joined  in  the 
Union  for  their  own  advantage  ;  since  the  favorite  heresy  of  the 
present  day  is  that  the  Constitution  made  the  States.*  We  verily 
believe  that  the  whole  future  of  this  country  —  the  alternative  whether 
its  inhabitants  are  to  be  free  citizens  of  free  States,  or  slaves  of  a 
gigantic  Empire  —  depends  upon  the  youth  of  the  present  day  being 
taught  historically  the  true  relations  between  the  States  and  their 
creature,  the  Federal  Government.  Not  that  we  would  wish  Prof 
Holmes  to  advocate  any  political  doctrine,  but  simply  that  he  should 
point  out  a  little  more  emphatically  these  vital  facts  of  history. 

The  section  comprising  the  War  between  the  States  seems  to  us 
very  judiciously  handled.  The  writer's  sole  aim  has  been  historic 
truth,  and  this  he  has  faithfully  sought,  through  all  that  maze  of  con- 
tradiction and  falsehood  which  so  appals  every  honest  searcher  into 
the  records  of  that  time. 

But  though  impartial,  the  work  is  not  colorless  or  tame.  On  the 
contrary,  the  descriptions  and  narrations,  though  concise,  are  lively, 
and  the  language  spirited  as  well  as  graceful  and  pure.  The  mutual 
relations  of  events  are  pointed  out  in  an  impressive  manner,  and  the 
leading  traits  of  important  personages  boldly  sketched.  We  think 
no  pupil  can  go  through  the  book  without  obtaining  a  definite  idea  of 
the  history  as  a  whole  —  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  leading  down 
to  the  present  time  —  and  not  as  a  collection  of  striking  anecdotes 
and  heroic  exploits. 

The  questions,  so  far  as  we  have  looked  at  them,  seem  to  be  careful 
and  searching,  and  the  chronological  tables  full ;  while  the  handsome 
typography  and  clear  maps  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  only 
corrections  that  seem  to  us  needed,  are  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
names,  where  the  printer,  we  suspect,  has  introduced  a  number  of  ec- 
centricities. W.  H.  B, 


Heart  Hungry,  a  Novel.     By  Maria  Jourdan  Westmoreland.     New 
York  :  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.     1872. 

Maud  Livingstone,  the  heroine  of  this  tale,  is  an  orphan  girl  reared 
in  the  house  of  her  guardian,  Mr.  Marlowe,  at  a  village  which  nestles, 
w^e  are  told,  among  the  mountains  of  Georgia.  Of  course  she  is  very 
cruelly  treated,  and  is  very  unhappy.     It  is  true  that  the  traits  and 

*  In  Guyot's  Common  School  Geography  (p.  29)  we  have  this  statement :  "  The  United  States 
ji  a  great  Republic,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  living  in  it,  is  divided  into  por- 
tions called  States  or  Territories,  like  a  great  house  divided  into  many  rooms.'''' 
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incidents  of  Mr.  Marlowe's  conduct  are  not  given  with  much  precision, 
but  when  we  are  told  that  "  could  the  same  last  resting-place  have 
held  both  parent  and  child,  he  would  have  gloated  on  their  double 
death  with  the  brutal  pleasure  of  a  ghoul,"  the  reader's  imagination 
can  easily  supply  all  trifling  accessories.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the 
horrible  sound  of  the  word,  one  may  even  overlook  its  application  to 
the  burial  rather  than  the  resurrection  of  bodies.  Then  there  is 
a  female  ghoul  in  the  shape  of  a  Mrs.  Marlowe,  who  dutifully  assists 
her  spouse  in  the  diurnal  application  of  fresh  thorns  to  the  crown  of 
Miss  Livingstone's  head.  As  an  offset  to  such  sore  trials,  George 
Stanley,  a  youth  both  rich  and  handsome,  offers  his  diamonds  and  his 
love.  She  takes  the  former  with  great  readiness,  and  then  flies  into 
the  arms  of  an  elderly  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hartridge.  The 
happy  couple  make  a  bridal  tour  through  the  Northern  States,  and  at 
last  arrive  at  the  husband's  "  palatial  residence  "  in  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah. Here  one  of  the  first  things  which  attracts  Maud's  attention  are 
"  the  myriads  of  children  playing  in  the  squares."  One  not  acquainted 
with  her  impassioned  style  might  feel  some  surprise  at  the  wonderfully 
fruitful  character  of  the  population  of  that  city.  When,  however,  a 
few  pages  further  on  we  stumble  over  a  "tarlatan  dress"  "made  with 
myriads  of  narrow  frills,"  it  becomes  plain  that  this  is  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,  used  not  as  Talleyrand  once  wittily  remarked  "  to  conceal 
ideas,"  but  to  supply  the  want  of  them.  George  Stanley  takes  to 
drink,  breaks  the  heart  of  his  widowed  mother  and  orphan  sister,  and 
enacts  a  disreputable  scene  at  the  railway  station  upon  the  occasion 
of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hartridge  passing  through  the  village  in  which  he 
lives  —  all  this  parenthetically,  for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story 
which  now  transpires  at  Savannah.  Here  Maud,  surrounded  by  every 
luxury,  with  nothing  to  do,  falls  into  such  ecstatic  day-dreams  that 
when  kissed  by  a  gay  young  spark  who  frequents  the  house,  she  even 
forgets  to  expostulate  until  it  becomes  evident  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  repeat  the  oftence.  This  is  the  one  touch  of  nature  in  the  book  — 
Oh  Guy!  Guy!  not  to  divine  that  "heart-hungry"  means  kissing 
somebody  who  is  not  your  husband.  Of  very  different  stuff  is  Al- 
phonse  D'Estaing,  who  next  appears  on  the  scene.  In  his  capacity  of 
newspaper  editor  such  ignorance  would  be  unpardonable  ;  so  there  is  a 
slight  prelude  of  music  and  sighs,  and  then  the  hugging  begins  in  real 
earnest.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  gist  of  the  book,  and  there  is  enough 
of  nature  about  it  to  show  that  its  tendency  is  not  merely  sensational 
but  sensual,  and  that  it  would  be  bad  if  it  were  not  so  insufterably 
dull.  What  amount  of  virtuous  anger,  for  instance,  could  withstand 
the  test  of  the  following  scene  between  Maud  and  D'Estaing:  "Their 
hands  were  clasped  as  if  never  to  part,  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
suppressed  emotion  Maud  said,  'Will  you  not  remain  to  tea. -'' "  It 
is  perhaps  fortunate  that  such  tea  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  us 
awake.  Our  rising  indignation  expends  itself  in  yawns,  and  if  by  dint 
of  repeated  efforts  we  reach  the  point  where  our  heroine  raves  of  a 
"love  that  would  fatten  even  on  the  vapors  of  disgrace,"  we  remember 
the  "  ghoul,"  and  thinking  it  quite  natural,  close  the  book  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief,  convinced  that  whatever  may  be  her  inclinations  she 
really  knows  nothing  of  what  she  has  been  talking  about. 

Jos.  Blyth  Allston. 
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E   have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following 
correspondence,  explaining  the  origin  of  the  Confederate  battle-flag, 
with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  Gen.  Beauregard  : — 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  12,  1872. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Southern  Magazine  : — 

Dear  Sir : — I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  to  you  copies  of  a  correspon- 
dence relating  to  our  late  Confederate  battle-flag,  in  the  hope  that  you  would 
find  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  published  in  your  valuable  periodical, 
not  only  for  the  information  of  your  numerous  readers,  but  to  preserve  it 
also  as  a  historical  document. 

I  remain  yours,  very  truly, 

G.  T.  Beauregard. 

The  Letter  of  Donation, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  3,  1872. 
Dear  Sir : — A  few  weeks  since  I  received  a  letter  from  Gapt.  Geo.  H. 
Preble,  United  States  Navy,  making  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  origin  of 
the  "Confederate  battle-flag"  used  during  the  lat^  war  by  our  Southern 
forces,  and  the  devices  of  the  secession  flag  of  Louisiana.  Supposing  that 
the  information  contained  in  my  answer  of  the  24th  ult.  might  be  of  historical 
interest  hereafter,  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  you,  for  preservation  in  the 
archives  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Capt. 
Preble,  accompanied  by  the  original  "  flag  design  "  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hancock,  of  this  city,  and  presented  for  examination  and  adoption  by  Col. 
J.  B.  Walton,  then  commanding  the  New  Orleans  Washington  Artillery 
battalion,  to  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston,  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  Va.,  in  September, 
1861.  I  enclose  you  also  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hancock,  donating  said  design 
to  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  and  one  from  Col.  Walton,  identifying 
that  drawing  as  the  one  off"ered  to  Gen.  Johnston  ;  also  a  letter  to  me  from 
Col.  Wm.  Porcher  Miles,  Chairman  of  the  House  Military  Committee,  dated 
August  27,  1861,  relative  to  the  change  recommended  by  me  of  our  first 
Confederate  National  flag,  and  submitted  by  me  to  Gen.  Johnston  and  G. 
W.  Smith  before  we  adopted  the  well-known  "  battle-flag  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,"  which  became,  after  having  been  consecrated  by  many  a 
hard-fought  battle,  the  "  union "  of  the  second  and  third  Confederate 
National  flags. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  most  truly, 

G.  T.  Beauregard. 

Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  President  Southern  Historical  Society,  New  Orleans. 

Enclosure  No.  i. 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  24,  1872. 
Dear  Sir : —  In  answer  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  3d 
inst.,  relative  to  the  Confederate  "  battle-flag "  and  the  devices  of  the 
Louisiana  State  flag,  flying  on  the  City  Hall  of  New  Orleans  when  Commo- 
dore Farragut  appeared  before  this  city  in  April,  1862,  I  give  you  with 
pleasure  the  following  information  : — 
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At  the  battle  of  Manassas,  on  the  21st  July,  1861,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  our  then  Confederate  flag  from  the  United  States  flag  (the  two 
being  so  much  alike),  especially  when  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early  made  the  flank 
movement  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  I  resolved  then  to  have 
ours  changed  if  possible,  or  to  adopt  for  my  command  a  "battle-flag  "  which 
would  be  entirely  different  from  any  State  or  Federal  flag.  After  the  battle 
it  was  found  that  many  persons  in  both  armies  firmly  believed  that  each 
side  had  used  as  a  stratagem  the  flag  of  his  opponent.  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johns- 
ton, commanding  the  Confederate  States  forces,  determined  to  have  the 
troops  furnished  with  their  State  flags,  and  I  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Col.  William  Porcher  Miles,  Chairman  of  the  House  Military  Com- 
mittee, to  have  our  National  flag  changed.  But  that  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable at  the  time,  and  none  of  the  States  except  Virginia  having  furnished 
flags  to  their  troops.  Gen.  Johnston,  in  consultation  at  Fairfax  Courthouse, 
Va.,  with  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  commanding  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  (2d 
Corps),  and  myself,  commanding  the  army  of  the  Potomac  (ist  Corps), 
decided  to  adopt  a  "  battle-flag  "  for  our  forces.  Many  designs  were  pre- 
sented, and  we  gave  the  preference  to  the  one  offered  by  Col.  J.  B.  Walton, 
commanding  the  Louisiana  Washington  Artillery,  which  corresponded 
closely  to  one  recommended  by  Col.  Miles  to  Congress  as  our  first  national 
flag.  Both  were  oblong,  the  field  was  red,  the  bars  blue,  and  the  stars 
white  ;  but  Col.  Walton's  had  the  Latin  Cross,  and  Col.  Miles'  the  St. 
Andrews,  which  removed  the  objection  that  many  of  our  soldiers  might 
have  to  fight  under  the  former  symbol.  Gen.  Johnston  preferred  a  square 
flag  to  render  it  more  convenient  to  carry,  and  we  finally  adopted,  in  Sep- 
tember, i86r,  the  well-known  "  battle-flag"  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  (as  it 
was  first  called),  to  which  our  soldiers  became  devoted.  Its  field  was  red  or 
crimson,  its  bars  were  blue,  running  diagonally  across  from  one  corner  to  the 
other,  and  the  stars  on  them  were  white  or  gold,  their  number  being  equal 
to  the  number  of  States  in  the  Confederacy ;  the  blue  bars  were  separated 
from  the  red  field  by  a  small  white  fillet.  The  size  of  the  flag  for  infantry 
was  fixed  at  4x4  feet,  for  artillery  at  y^^,  for  cavalry  at  2^x2^-  feet.  It  had 
the  merit  of  being  small  and  light,  and  of  being  very"  distinct  at  great 
distances.  But  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Confederate  Government  until 
it  had  been  consecrated  by  many  a  hard-fought  battle,  when  it  became  the 
"union  "  of  our  second  and  third  Confederate  national  flags. 

When  I  assumed  command  of  the  troops  in  Western  Tennessee,  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  I  found  that  Gen.  Polk  had  adopted  for  his  forces  a  flag  nearly 
similar  to  the  one  I  had  designed  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  i.e.  a  blue 
field  with  a  white  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  blue  or  gold  stars.  Gen.  Hardee 
had  for  his  division  a  blue  field  with  a  full  white  circle  in  its  centre.  I 
gave  orders  to  have  them  replaced  as  soon  as  practicable  by  the  battle-flag 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  In  September,  1862,  when  I  returned  to 
Charleston  I  substituted  the  same  banner  for  the  State  flags,  then  princi- 
pally used  in  the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  It 
became  thus  in  our  armies  the  emblem  of  Southern  valor  and  patriotism. 
Should  we  ever  be  compelled  to  have  a  foreign  war,  I  trust  that  this  stan- 
dard will  be  adopted  as  our  national  battle-flag,  to  which  Southern  solders 
will  always  gladly  rally  in  a  just  cause. 

_  The  State  flag  referred  to  by  you  was  adopted  by  the  Secession  Conven- 
tion, and  contained  thirteen  stripes  —  four  blue,  six  white,  and  three  red, 
commencing  at  top  with  the  colors  as  written.  The  "  union  "  was  red,  with 
its  sides  equal  to  the  width  of  seven  stripes ;  in  its  centre  was  a  single  pale 
yellow  star  with  five  points. 

I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

G.  T,  Beauregard. 

Capt.  Geo.  Hy.  Preble,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nav^t-Reudezvous,  ^ton  Navy  Yard,  Mass. 

\ 
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Enclosure  No.  2. 


Richmond,  August  21,  1861. 

Dear  General : —  I  received  your  letter  concerning  the  flag  yesterday,  and 
cordially  concur  in  all  that  you  say.  Although  I  was  chairman  of  the 
"Flag  Committee  "  who  reported  the  present  flag,  it  was  not  my  individual 
choice.     I  urged  upon  the  committee  a  flag  of  this  sort.     \_Design  sketched.'] 

This  is  very  rough  ;  the  proportions  are  bad.  S^Design  of  Confederate 
battle-flag  as  it  is.] 

The  above  is  better.  The  ground  red,  the  cross  bhte  (edged  with  white), 
stars  white. 

This  was  my  favorite.  The  three  colors  of  red,  white  and  blue  were  pre- 
served in  it.  It  avoided  the  religious  objection  about  the  cross  (from  the 
Jews  and  many  Protestant  sects),  because  it  did  not  stand  out  so  con- 
spicuously as  if  the  cross  had  been  placed  upright  thus  :  S^Design  sketched.] 

Besides  in  the  form  I  proposed  the  cross  was  more  heraldic  than  ecclesi- 
astical, it  being  the  "  saliire "  of  heraldry  and  significant  of  strength  and 
progress  (from  the  Latin  salto,  to  leap).  The  stars  ought  always  to  be  white 
or  argent,  because  they  are  then  blazoned  "  proper  "  or  natural  color.  Stars, 
too,  show  better  on  an  azure  field  than  any  other.  Blue  stars  on  a  white 
field  would  not  be  handsome  or  appropriate.  The  white  edge  (as  I  term  it) 
to  the  blue  is  partly  a  necessity  to  prevent  what  is  called  "  false  blazoning," 
or  a  solecism  in  heraldry,  viz.,  blazoning  color  on  color,  or  inetal  on  metal.  It 
would  not  do  to  put  a  blue  cross  therefore  on  a  red  field.  Hence  the  white, 
being  metal  argent,  is  put  on  the  red,  and  the  blue  put  on  the  white.  The 
introduction  of  the  white  between  the  blue  and  red  adds  also  much  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colors,  and  brings  them  out  in  strong  relief. 

But  I  am  boring  you  with  my  pet  hobby  in  the  matter  of  the  flag.  I  wish 
sincerely  that  Congress  would  change  the  present  one.  Your  reasons  are 
conclusive  in  my  mind ;  but  I  fear  it  is  just  as  hard  now  as  it  was  at  Mont- 
gomery to  tear  people  away  entirely  from  the  desire  to  appropriate  some 
reminiscence  of  the  "old  flag."  We  are  now  so  close  to  the  end  of  the 
session  that  even  if  we  could  command  votes  (upon  a  fair  hearing),  I 
greatly  fear  we  cannot  get  such  hearing.  Some  think  the  provisional  Con- 
gress ought  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  permanent.  This  might  thea  be  but  a 
provisional  flag.  Yet  as  you  truly  say,  after  a  few  more  victories  "associa- 
tion" will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  present  flag,  and  then  it  will  be  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  effect  a  change.  I  fear  nothing  can  be  done,  but  I  will 
try.  I  will,  so  soon  as  I  can,  urge  the  matter  of  the  badges.  The  President 
is  too  sick  to  be  seen  at  present  by  any  one. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  Porcher  Miles. 

Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Fairfax  Courthouse,  Va. 

Enclosure  No.  3. 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  30,  1872. 

Dear  Sir: —  The  flag  design  referred  to  by  you  in  your  communication  to 
Capt.  Preble,  United  States  Navy,  as  having  been  submitted  for  adoption  at 
the  consultation  held  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  Va.,  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Manassas,  was  at  my  request  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Hancock  (now  associate  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times),  some  time  during 
the  month  of  April,  1861.  On  leaving  New  Orleans  with  my  command  for 
Richmond  in  May,  1861,  I  carried  with  me  the  design  to  that  city,  where  it 
Avas  freely  exhibited  and  generally  approved.  Among  others  it  was  shown 
to  Col.  Porcher  Miles,  member  of  the  Flag  Committee. 

In  regard  to  its  adoption  by  the  conference  of  officers  and  subsequent 
modification  to  correspond  with  Col.  Miles'  draft,  I  beg  leave  to  confirm  the 
statement  made  by  yourself  to  Capt.  Geo.  Hy.  Preble,  U.  S.  Navy. 
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The  orio-inal  design  remained  in  my  possession  until  about  a  year  ago, 
when  recognising  its  probable  historic  value,  I  returned  it  to  Mr.  Hancock, 
who  now  transmits  it  to  your  care. 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  state  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  desi,o-n  forwarded  having  been  the  origin  of  the  Confederate  battle-flag, 
and  as  such  is  entitled  to  careful  preservation. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  B.  Walton. 

To  Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  New  Orleans. 

Enclosure  No.  4. 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  i,  1S72. 
Dear  Sir: — In  response  to  your  expressed  wishes,  I  herewith  transmit 
for  donation  to  the  Historical  Society  the  original  flag  design  prepared  by 
me  in  the  month  of  April,  1861,  at  the  request  of  Col.  J.  B.  Walton. 

Col.  W.  returned  the  document  to  me  about  one  year  ago,  advising  its 
careful  preservation  as  a  historical  memertto.  Believing  that  this  end  can 
be  best  achieved  in  the  manner  proposed,  I  cheerfully  entrust  it  to  your 

care.  .      ^ 

With  the  highest  considerations  of  esteem,  I  remain,  General,  respectfully 
yom-g  Edv/.  C.  Hancock. 

To  Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard. 


NONNETIE. 

Who  is  it  that  comes 

Through  the  blooms  of  the  plums 
And  apples,  with  nimble,  dallying  feet  ? 

The  fruit-scented  air 

Breathes  soft  on  her  hair 
And  her  face,  all  eager  and  shy  and  sweet. 

By  the  smile  and  the  fret 

I  think  I  have  met 
The  mutable  April,  the  coy  Nonnette. 

Sure,  never  did  maid 

So  brighten  the  glade ; 
Before  her  the  herald-bee  sounds  his  drum  : 

Humming-birds  with  all  dyes, 

And  brisk  butterflies 
In  purple  and  yellow,  a  rear-guard  come  : 

The  robins  are  met, 

And  to  build  the  wrens  set ; 
All  small,  happy  lives  begin,  Nonnette, 

You  but  lift  your  hand 

And  lo,  through  the  land 
The  lilies  awake  from  their  virgin  sleep. 

At  every  tread 

A  gay  flower-head 
Is  thrust  through  the  black  mould  to  turn  and  peep 

And  are  your  eyes  set 

On  ihe  ground,  a  b  uet 
We  reckon  for  each  look  of  theirs,  Nonnette. 
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In  the  convent  drear 

Of  the  solemn  year 
"Were  you  meek  under  Abbot  Winter's  staft"? 

Dared  you  ever  forego 

The  cloisters  of  snow 
To  roam  o'er  the  moorlands  and  sing  and  laugh  ? 

For  sometimes  I've  met  — 

Ah,  who  could  forget!  — 
A  soft  day  at  Yule.     Was  it  you,  Nonnette  ? 

Oh  say,  in  the  skies 

That  we  call  your  eyes. 
Did  ever  a  star  dawn,  tremble  and  shine  ? 

W  re  they  one  moment  bright, 

The  next  deep  as  night. 
Their  day  and  their  darkness  alike  divine  ? 

Have  they  ever  been  wet 

With  rapture  yet  ? 
Have  those  heavens  ensphered  Love's  star,  Nonnette  ? 

No,  no.     Lovers  three 

Around  you  I  see, 
Young  knights,  the  shower,  the  zephyr,  the  beam. 

The  rain  when  you're  sad. 

The  sun  when  you're  glad. 
And  the  wind  to  sing  till  you  sigh  and  dream  : 

Then  swift  through  the  net 

You  slip,  coquette. 
Too  shy  and  too  glad  for  their  arts,  Nonnette. 

'  Ah  me  !     Some  bright  day, 

Ere  long,  blue-eyed  May, 
Holding  her  court  in  a  dell,  I  shall  greet ; 

And  after  her  soon 

Will  trip  rosy  June, 
Her  dark  lashes  hiding  her  secret  sweet. 

Hail,  Graces  !     And  yet 

We  would  keep  you,  pet. 
Our  tearful  Allegro,  our  arch  Nonnette. 


Mary  Carroll. 


Mr.  Editor  : 

We  have  a  baby  at  our  house  which  we  think  is  practically  the  only  baby 
that  has  made  its  appearance  since  somewhere  about  the  Eocene  Period. 
As  a  matter  of  course  we  talk  to  it  a  great  deal  ;  asking  questions  and 
making  suggestions  to  each  other,  and  receiving  replies  through  the  medium 
of  the  baby.  Now  I  have  noticed  that  my  wife  and  our  mothers,  sisters  and 
other  female  relations,  the  nurse  and  all  the  visitors,  in  talking  to  this  baby, 
make  use  of  the  imperfect  tense  of  all  their  verbs.  Thus  :  "  Bless  its  little 
heart !  did  it  want  to  come  to  its  mudder  ?  Yes  it  did;  and  it  shotdd 
come  too,  'cause  it  ivas  so  hungry."  Now,  observe  that  the  child  is  crying 
all  the  while,  and  its  being  in  a  state  of  hunger  and  its  desire  to  come  to  its 
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mother  are  coexistent  with  the  utterance  of  the  remark  quoted.  Again, 
"  Was  it  growing  so  big  ?  Yes,  it  was  two  months  old  next  week,  and  it 
should  go  to  ride  to-morrow  if  it  -was  a  pretty  day."  Now  how  can  you  say 
a  thing  was  growing  at  the  present  instant  ?  Or  still  worse,  how  can  it  be 
said  that  it  was  of  a  certain  age  in  a  period  of  time  not  yet  having  arrived  ? 
All  this  is  in  my  judgment  clearly  wrong;  and  yet  my  remonstrances  are 
met  with  "  Well,  it  is  baby-talk,  and  he  understands  it."  Does  this  belief 
arise  from  a  play  upon  the  word  Imperfect —  supposing  that  his  faculties  and 
thoughts  being  imperfect,  his  comprehension  is  limited  to  an  imperfect 
tense  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  child  in  its  reasoning  employs  the  past  tenses  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  its  experience  of  past  time  '^  Will  some  one  of 
your  readers  enlighten  a  bewildered  parent  ?  Can  any  one  recommend  a 
system  of  symbols  by  which  I  may  converse  with  this  infant  without  violat- 
ing the  rules  of  grammar  .-'  H. 

REMEMBERED. 

In  dreams  of  beauty  in  the  night 
Thy  voice  falls  like  the  sound  of  distant  bell 
On  the  enchanted  ear,  and  wakes  a  spell 

Of  thrilling,  weird  delight. 

I  hear  it  in  the  whispered  hush 
Of  the  west  wind  to  rustling  leaves  that  stirred 
At  its  wished  coming, —  to  the  joyous  bird 

That  chatters  in  the  bush. 

I  hear  it  in  the  flow  of  brooks, 
With  murmurs  soft  and  face  as  bright  as  love, 
Wandering  slowly  through  the  solemn  grove 

And  bird-frequented  nooks. 

In  dream,  in  trance  —  awake,  asleep  — 
Thy  voice  in  all  its  winning  sweetness  falls 
On  my  charmed  ear ;   it  wakes  my  soul, —  it  calls, 

Calls  me,  alas  !   to  weep. 

Ah,  silent  is  the  silver  lute  ! 
A  cruel  memory  is  mocking  me 
With  echoes  of  the  magic  minstrelsy 

Of  voice  forever  mute  ! 

Roger  Grahame. 


Justice  under  "The   New  Regime." 

Wilson  versus  Ross. 

Some  three  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  middle  counties  of  South  Carolina,  there 
was  farming  a  thrifty  white  man,  Ross,  who  was  often  harassed  by  the  de- 
predations upon  his  fields  by  the  half-starved  stock  of  his  colored  neighbor, 
Wilson.  After  frequent  fruitless  remonstrances  with  Wilson,  Ross  deter- 
mined to  make  an  example  of  a  mischievous  hog  of  a  species  known  as 
"the  Sandhill  Land-pike,"  which  he  had  captured  in  the  act  of  "raiding" 
upon  his  ungathered  crop  of  corn.  Closely  penning  the  hog,  he  informed 
Wilson  of  his  whereabouts,  and  requested  him  to  send  for  his  property. 
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Meanwhile,  sick  with  a  surfeit  of  green  food,  the  poor  hog  died  on  Ross's 
hands.  Judge  of  the  surprise  of  Ross  when  he  found  himself  warranted 
and  made  to  appear  before  a  certain  Trial-Justice,  a  pet  appointee  of  Gov. 
Scott. 

Now  this  same  official,  like  his  Excellency,  had  a  genius  for  finance.  He 
it  was  who,  in  1865,  at  a  called  meeting  of  some  hundreds  of  his  colored 
friends,  announced  himself  *'  a  Committee  of  One,"  willing  to  proceed  to 
the  city  of  Washington  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  authorities  for  his 
recently  redeemed  race  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise,  demanding 
from  each  member  of  the  meeting  one  dollar  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
undertaking.  He  succeeded  in  collecting  something  over  a  thousand  dollars, 
but  it  is  known  that  after  proceeding  on  his  journey  as  far  as  Columbia,  he 
invested  the  money  in  live  stock,  farming  implements,  etc.,  leaving  in  the 
cold  his  deluded  brethren  /ainits  the  coveted  franchise  as  well  as  their  hard 
earned  money. 

But  to  return.  This  "  man  and  brother,"  on  seeing  Ross  before  him, 
with  a  bombastic  display  of  authority  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  Wilson, 
fining  the  former  thirty  dollars  as  damages  —  to  be  paid  forthwith.  In  vain 
did  the  astonished  Ross  demur.  The  newly  fledged  dispenser  of  justice 
was  inexorable  ;  that  thirty  dollars  must  be  paid,  ile  had  tried  to  be  mer- 
ciful, and  that  sum  was  small  enough  —  "small  enough,"  said  he,  with  em- 
phasis, "  for  we  all  know  dat  dat  hog  ob  Jake  Wilson's  wus  wuth  about  ten 
dollars,  anyhow,  by  hisself,  as  a  hog  to  be  kep'.  Den  dare  wus  de  meat 
ob  dat  hog,  which  if  sold  on  nex'  'lection-day  by  de  plate  to  de  voters  at  dc 
polls,  Jake  would  widout  dout  hab  made  anudder  ten  dollars.  Den  if- Ross 
had  not  starbed  de  hog  to  det,  she  would  hab  ben  likely  to  hab  pigs  some 
time  or  anudder,  and  dey  would  hab  ben  wuth  anudder  ten  dollars.  So 
where  is  de  injustice  in  de  'cision  ob  de  case  ?  Moreober,  someting  must 
be  done  for  de  sake  ob  de  egsample  of  de  ting —  to  put  a  stop  to  dis  'pres- 
sion  ob  de  poor  cullard  man  by  his  wite  nabors.  Au  fur  dis  I  hab  a  mine  to 
charge  anudder  ten  dollars  ;  but,  for  de  sake  ob  clemency,  de  fine  is  only 
thirty  dollars.  So  Ross  must  consider  hisself  well  treated  ;  he  orter  be 
satisfied,  an'  if  he  aint,  we  all  is.  Dat's  all,  an  dat  is  de  'elusion  ob  dis 
case." 

Mr.  Editor,  we  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  us  by  gAod  authority. 
Whether  or  not  the  case  of  "  Wilson  versus  Ross  "  was  ever  compromised, 
we  do  not  know.  We  do  know,  however,  that  when  we  were  last  in  his 
neighborhood,  this  same  friend  of  the  imported  Governor  was  still  a  Trial- 
Justice,  and  that  at  various  political  meetings  he  was  publicly  counselling 
his  colored  friends  that  to  re-elect  their  master  Scott  they  must  go  to  the 
polls  en  viasse  and  armed,  and  if  the  vote  seemed  to  be  going  against  them, 
not  to  forget  to  use  for  the  Governor  the  arms  which  he  had  furnished  them. 

H.  M.  C. 

In  the  article  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs,  a  reference  to  the  work  from 
which  the  material  was  taken  —  S.  Baring-Gould's  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs 
and  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testamefit  (New  York  :  Holt  &  Williams)  —  was 
accidentally  omitted. 


THE 
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A   VISIT   TO    TALLULAH    FALLS. 
Being  an  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  one  of  Our  Party. 


'^LARKSVILLE,  the  county  seat  of  Habersham  county,  is  situa- 
ted on  the  Soque  river,  eight  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Chattahoochee.  The  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  scenery  surround- 
ing it  ;  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  crowding  the  horizon,  like 
stern-visaged  priests  chanting  the  vanitas  vanitatum  of  earthly  hopes 
and  joys  ;  the  gorgeous  sunsets  that  hang  their  curtains  of  scarlet, 
blue  and  purple  rare,  around  these  tabernacles  of  God's  power,  all 
seem  ro  whisper  to  the  inhabitants  — 

"  Muse  on  God  softly,  offer  a  pure  heart ; 
For  meekly  thus  to  serve  Him  is  thy  part." 

But  the  silent  teachings  of  these  marvellous  works  are  lost  upon 
the  people,  if  one  might  take  the  physiognomy  of  the  village  as  an 
indication  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  ;  a  pretentious  exclu- 
siveness  being  the  marked  feature  of  the  place.  The  shops  and 
smaller  houses  on  the  principal  streets  do  not  range  themselves  in 
regular  rows,  but  each  one  separates  itself  from  the  others  by  divers 
palings,  yards  and  fences;  and  each  strives,  by  some  architectural 
ornament,  or  by  placing  itself  nearer  or  farther  from  the  street  than  its 
immediate  neighbor,  to  attract  the  special  attention  of  the  passer-by  ; 
while  the  larger  houses,  not  satisfied  with  even  this  distinction,  have 
seated  themselves  on  the  adjacent  hills,  and,  surrounding  themselves 
with  extensive  grounds,  seem  saying  to  those  below — "Stand   afar 
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off!  "  These  are  the  summer  residences  of  wealthy  men  from  South 
Carolina  and  lower  Georgia,  who  come  up  every  year  with  their 
families,  bringing  crowds  of  company,  who  either  stay  with  their 
friends  or  board  at  the  hotels,  and  thus  give  an  artificial  excitement 
to  the  town,  though  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  people,  being 
quite  sufficient  to  themselves.  The  churches,  four  in  number,  partake 
of  the  disposition  of  their  congregations,  and  retire  in  lofty  seclusion 
to  the  least  frequented  portion  of  the  town  ;  while  the  three  hotels, 
though  compelled  by  the  nature  of  their  business  to  seek  the  public 
places,  seem  to  do  so  under  protest,  and  endeavor  to  look  as  indiffer- 
ent about  patronage  as  possible. 

Such  being  the  general  aspect  of  the  town,  our  party  felt  no  dispo- 
sition to  linger,  and,  though  it  was  already  late  in  the  evening,  they 
only  stopped  long  enough  to  procure  a  guide,  and  pushed  on  in  the 
direction  of  Tallulah  Falls,  distant  twelve  miles. 

The  evening  grew  chilly  and  more  cheerless  as  night  approached, 
the  heavy  atmosphere  and  wailing  wind  proving  that  the  storm,  which 
the  cloud  on  Mt.  Yonah  had  foretold,  was  now  close  at  hand,  and  the 
weary  travellers  began  to  heartily  regret  not  remaining  to  test  the 
hospitalities  of  Clarksville  ;  though  F.,  who  had  the  guide  with  him, 
drove  merrily  on  as  if  assured  of  a  warm  welcome  ere  long,  and  the 
rest  were  obliged  to  follow. 

Suddenly,  just  as  the  patience  of  the  most  forbearing  began  to  give 
way,  they  emerged  from  the  woods  directly  in  front  of  a  moderate 
sized  frame-house,  surrounded  by  a  neat  yard  and  numerous  out- 
buildings. Upon  the  porch  sat  a  large  motherly-looking  old  woman, 
dressed  in  a  blue  and  yellow  homespun  dress,  a  check  apron  and 
wide-bordered  cap,  and  leisurely  smoking  a  short  pipe. 

The  home-like  look  of  the  whole  place  touched  a  responsive  chord 
in  each  heart,  and  doleful  were  the  faces  when  F.,  who/ had  been  to 
the  house,  returned  with  the  announcement  that  they  could  not  stay  all 
ni"ht.  The  necessity  was  so  urgent  that  another  deputation  was  des- 
patched to  parley  with  her,  and  the  good  lady  at  length  relented,  and 
agreed  to  give  up  one  room  and  the  hall  to  their  use,  and  allow  them 
to  occupy  a  neighboring  grove  v/ith  the  horses  and  carriages.  Even 
these  scanty  accommodations  were  eagerly  caught  at,  and  they  quickly 
took  possession  of  their  new  quarters.  They  found  the  house  scru- 
pulously neat  and  clean,  the  snowy  beds  giving  promise  of  a  pleasant 
night's  rest  —  just  then  the  most  desirable  thing  in  the  world  ;  but 
before  this  could  be  obtained,  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  must  be 
attended  to,  and  the  common  question,  "What  shall  we  have  for 
supper?"  was  not  very  easy  of  solution  when  it  concerned  a  meal  for 
twenty-eight  in  that  backwoods  country. 

The  principal  objection  to  entertaining  them  urged  by  their  hostess 
had  been  the  ill-behavior  of  a  party  who  had  stopped  there  the  week 
before,  but  the  polite  bearing  and  quiet  manners  of  our  party  had 
already  impressed  the  good  lady  so  favorably  that  she  readily  agreed 
to  allow  them  the  use  of  her  neat  kitchen,  and  furnish  whatever  they 
might  need  from  her  dairy.  They  were  all  thoroughly  tired  of  cold 
bread,  and  there  was  a  general  outcry  for  a  warm  supper  ;  so,  though 
there  was  no  stove,  a  portion  of  the  ladies  set  themselves  to  work  to 
cook  a  meal. 
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The  negro  drivers  were  directed  to  make  a  fire  in  the  immense  fire- 
place that  occupied  one  end  of  the  kitchen  ;  Miss  Patty  filled  the  tea 
kettle  and  hung  it  over  the  blaze  ;  L.  M.  made  biscuits  which  L.  C. 
baked  in  a  spider ;  the  sentimental  lola  showed  herself  an  adept  in 
dressing  and  frying  chickens.  Aunt  Quimby  made  the  coffee,  while 
Mrs.  P.,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gay-colored  china  from  Mrs.  An- 
derson's corner  cupboard,  set  the  table  in  a  more  civilised  fashion 
than  had  yet  blessed  their  Bohemian  life ;  and,  when  the  gentlemen 
were  called  in  to  supper,  they  found  hot  biscuits  and  corn-bread,  fried 
chickens  and  cold  ham,  butter,  milk,  and  hot  coffee,  to  which  they  did 
ample  justice,  and  paid  many  compliments  to  the  fair  cooks. 

The  meal  was  scarcely  over  and  everything  housed  for  the  night 
when  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  The  knowledge  that  they  had 
a  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  storm  only  made  the  sense  of  comfort 
deeper  as  they  gathered  around  the  light-wood  fire  which  had  been 
kindled  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  family,  which  consisted  of  Mr.  An- 
derson, his  wife,  and  several  grown  sons  and  daughters ;  but  they 
were  all  too  weary  for  much  fun,  and  the  ladies  soon  dropped  off  one 
by  one  to  their  room  to  find  that  the  matrons  had,  with  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's permission,  moved  the  feather-beds  on  the  floor,  leaving  the 
mattresses  on  the  steads,  and  thus  forming  four  comfortable  beds 
large  enough  to  contain  them  all ;  and  in  these  they  soon  disposed 
themselves  for  dreamless  slumbers  that  lasted  uninterrupted  till  morn- 
ing. The  gentlemen  were  equally  comfortable,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  loud  snoring  that  proceeded  from  the  hall,  where  they  had 
made  their  beds. 

When  they  awoke  in  the  morning  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  though 
the  clouds  were  still  dark  and  lowering,  faint  gleams  of  clear  sky  and 
the  merry  voices  of  bird  and  insect  life  gave  promise  of  a  clear  day, 
v^hich  was  verified  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  sun  while  the 
party  were  lingering  over  their  late  breakfast. 

As  it  was  Sunday,  it  was  decided  to  make  it  indeed  a  day  of  rest 
both  to  man  and  beast  by  remaining  in  their  present  quarters  till  the 
evening,  and  the  party  scattered  each  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own 
inclination  in  whiling  away  the  hours.  Some  took  advantage  of  the 
leisure  to  write  letters  and  journalise;  some  read;  others,  more 
devout,  stole  off  and  — 

"  In  the  darkling  wood, 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  knelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication." 

On  every  heart  was  a  Sabbath  stillness,  a  delicious  sense  of  peace 
and  quietude  evoked  by  the  panorama  of  loveliness  around  them,  and 
only  known  to  those  who  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 
Ere  noon,  however,  they  were  to  see  another  aspect  of  Nature's  face, 
for  they  were  all  driven  into  the  house,  and  for  the  first  time  witnessed 
the  majesty  of  a  storm  amid  these  mountain  heights.  The  deep 
grating  of  the  thunder  as  it  reverberated  from  peak  to  peak,  the  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  that  leaped  in  forked  chains  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
the  deep  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  rush  of  many  waters  among 
the  mountain  gorges,  all  contributed  to  make  up  a  scene  of  wild 
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sublimity  that,  like  all  the  sterner  aspects  of  the  Almighty's  power, 
awed  while  it  delighted. 

Thunder-storms  among  the  mountains  are,  however,  generally  of 
short  duration,  and  this  soon  passed  off  to  the  lowlands,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen went  out  to  feed  the  horses  preparatory  to  starting.  L.  M. 
proposed  that,  as  this  was  the  time  they  were  generally  at  church, 
they  should  all  join  in  singing  some  hymns.  The  note-books  were 
produced,  though,  through  deference  to  the  uncultivated  tastes  of  the 
family,  only  familiar  tunes  were  selected  ;  but  one  of  the  matrons 
came  in  after  a  few  minutes  to  tell  them  that  Mrs.  Anderson  said  that 
was  not  what  she  called  singing,  she  liked  the  "fa-si-la  style,"  and  the 
choir  gave  up  in  despair. 

By  twelve  o'clock  they  were  again  on  the  way  to  the  Falls,  distant 
five  miles.  The  road  lay  through  a  country  so  wild  and  uncultivated 
as  to  be  almost  savage.  God  created  both  the  roaring  cataract  and 
the  gentle  purling  stream,  both  have  their  office  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  but  how  widely  different  their  effect  upon  their  surroundings  ! 
The  course  of  a  smoothly  gliding  stream  maybe  easily  traced  through 
the  landscape  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  seeks  its  banks.  Tall 
birch,  silvery-barked  sycamores,  and  graceful  willows  and  alders  bend 
over  the  stream,  watching  the  reflections  of  their  own  beauties  in  the 
pellucid  mirror  and  nodding  and  coquetting  with  the  dancing  ripples  ; 
while  at  their  feet  the  purple  violets,  modest  daisies,  blue-fringed 
gentian,  meek-eyed  forget-me-nots,  feathery  ferns,  sweet  scented  heart- 
leaves,  and  thousands  of  other  plants  love  to  congregate  and  play  at 
hide-and-seek  among  the  rich  grass  which  marks  the  path  of  the  life- 
giving  waters.  But  these  graceful  shrubs  and  plants  seem  to  shrink 
away  affrighted  by  "the  whitening  sheet,"  "silver  splendors"  and 
dashing  waters  which  weave  the  "enamelled  arras  of  the  rainbow," 
and  the  banks  of  the  cataract  are  generally  barren  and'  sterile,  or,  if 
vegetation  appears,  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  hardy  pine  or  sturdy  oak, 
those  pioneers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  accustomed  to  and  un- 
daunted by  the  war  of  elements.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  in  penetrating 
into  the  arcana  of  Nature's  mysteries  they  were  leaving  all  the  foot- 
prints of  man  behind  them.  The  road  grew  from  bad  to  worse  ;  in 
many  places  they  were  obliged  to  alight  and  walk  over  spots  where 
only  the  most  careful  driving  could  transport  the  empty  vehicles. 
No  sound  broke  the  stillness,  save  now  and  then  the  rush  and  roar 
of  some  mountain  stream  tumbling  over  the  rocks  in  frantic  haste, 
and  the  melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  tall  pines  that  shut  in 
the  road.  Even  the  voice  of  insect  life  seemed  to  have  deserted  the 
neighborhood  of  the  gorge  of  waters,  the  thunder  of  whose  voice  they 
were  momentarily  expecting  to  hear. 

After  a  time  the  woods  grew  more  open,  and  the  broken  road  de- 
scending a  steep  hill,  stopped  suddenly  in  front  of  a  crazy-looking 
building  which  seemed  to  bar  all  further  advance  in  that  direction. 
The  guide  informed  them  that  the  descent  from  there  to  the  river, 
distant  about  half  a  mile,  was  so  steep  as  to  be  unsafe  for  the  carri- 
ages, which  would  have  to  be  left  at  the  house  before  them,  known  as 
Beal's  House. 

Both  building  and  inmates  were  of  a  very  unprepossessing  appear- 
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ance,  and  after  discussion  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  various 
articles  in  the  carriages  in  care  of  the  two  servants  while  the  party 
made  a  descent  to  the  falls.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  it  was  already- 
late  in  the  evening;  and  each  gentleman  selecting  a  partner,  hurried 
off  after  the  guide  down  the  narrow  path  that  led  from  the  back  of 
the  house  to  the  river,  and  soon  reached  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  where, 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  the  imprisoned  waters  fight  and  rage  against 
their  rocky  barriers  like  things  of  life. 

The  Tallulah  river  is  the  western  branch  of  the  Tugaloo,  and  here 
seems  to  tear  its  way  directly  through  a  range  of  mountains  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  forming  an  awful  gulf  varying  in  width  from  three 
to  six  hundred  feet,  and  walled  in  by  stupendous  fronts  of  solid  rock, 
impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  man. 

Down  these  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  small  streams  pour  into 
the  river  at  different  points,  forming  four  beautiful  cascades,  known 
as  Stairway,  Hawthorne,  Vandevere,  and  Ribbon  Cascades.  The 
descent  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  can  only  be  made  on  the  west  side 
by  the  tracks  of  former  rivulets  that  have  worn  hollows  in  the  solid 
rock,  down  which  a  precarious  foothold  may  be  found  by  the  aid  of 
the  shrubbery  that  grows  in  the  hollows. 

Not  deterred  by  these  difficulties,  the  younger  portion  of  the  party 
prepared  to  make  the  descent.  The  guide,  armed  with  a  long  stick, 
took  the  lead  and  the  others  followed  in  couples,  the  gentlemen  bear- 
ing the  children  in  their  arms.  For  a  time  the  route,  though  de- 
scending constantly,  was  comparatively  smooth,  but  they  soon  struck 
the  ravine  worn  by  the  water,  and  then  came  the  tug  of  war,  the  path 
being  so  narrow  and  precipitous  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
keep  their  feet. 

Some  crabbed  old  bachelor  has  asserted  that  there  are  two  things 
that  were  never  intended  for  locomotion,  viz.  ducks  and  women  ;  but 
he  would  have  changed  his  mind  could  he  have  seen  the  activity  with 
which  the  ladies,  though  encumbered  with  crinoline,  overcame  the 
obstacles  in  their  path ;  creeping  over  some,  around  others,  and 
swinging  themselves  from  point  to  point  by  the  aid  of  the  bushes  with 
an  agility  that  bade  fair  to  rival  their  male  companions ;  laughing  at 
each  mishap,  and  enduring  fatigue  not  only  with  fortitude,  but  a  gaiety 
that  produced  strange  echoes  among  these  frightful  solitudes. 

About  half  way  down  the  cliff  they  came  to  a  spot  which  might  be 
very  appropriately  termed  the  "jumping-off  place,"  as  the  path  runs 
over  the  face  of  a  sheer  descent  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  which  can  only 
be  passed  by  swinging  down  by  the  bushes  to  the  next  ledge,  which  is 
so  narrow  that  you  are  suspended  over  the  foaming  maelstrom  of 
waters  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Even  the  most  venturesome  of  the 
ladies  paused  at  this  obstacle,  and  it  required  a  good  deal  of  persua- 
sion from  the  guide  to  induce  them  to  proceed.  At  length  Aunt 
Quimby  allowed  herself  to  be  lifted  down  by  R.  O.'s  strong  arms,  and 
she  was  followed  by  all  the  young  people,  except  Miss  Patty,  who  de- 
cided to  remain  with  the  matrons  and  children,  they  having  declined 
risking  their  necks  further. 

A  few  yards  of  careful  creeping  along  the  ledge  brought  them  to  a 
place  where  a  huge  stone  had  fallen  from  the  top,  and  lodging  against 
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a  flat  surface  of  the  cliff,  formed  a  narrow  passage  of  several  yards  in 
length,  only  to  be  passed  by  crawling  on  the  hands  and  knees,  and 
known  as  "Reed's  Squeeze"  from  the  fact  that  a  large  man  of  that 
name  had  become  so  tightly  fastened  in  its  narrow  confines  that  he 
could  only  be  extricated  with  great  difficulty. 

While  the  guide  explained  the  origin  of  its  name  there  was  a 
general  anxiety  as  to  how  F.,  who  weighed  largely  over  two  hundred, 
would  accomplish  the  feat,  and  repeated  calls  were  made  to  him  not 
to  attempt  it  until  all  the  company  reached  the  spot.  He  very  good- 
naturedly  waited  till  all  came  up,  and  then  went  through  safely,  but 
with  so  many  queer  remarks  and  grimaces  that  the  rocks  rung  with 
their  shouts  of  merriment. 

A  few  steps  further  and  a  scene  of  such  wondrous  sublimity  burst 
upon  their  view  that  both  words  and  laughter  v/ere  checked,  and  they 
stood  — 

"Amazed,  confounded,  blinded  with  the  blaze 
Of  concentrated  beauty." 

They  had  now  reached  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  here  chafed 
and  maddened  by  its  angry  rush  of  several  thousand  feet  over  the 
rapids  above  the  falls. 

Suddenly,  as  if  gathering  up  its  full  power  for  the  leap,  it  whirls 
rapidly  around  the  face  of  a  projecting  cliff  and  flings  itself  headlong 
over  the  cataract  of  Tempesta,  filling  the  gorge  with  its  tumultuous 
roaring,  and  scattering  clouds  of  spray  over  the  hardy  evergreens  that 
cling  to  every  crevice  of  the  beetling  cliffs  overhead.  The  height  of 
the  ledge  is  140  feet,  horizontal  shoot  of  the  water  142  feet,  depth  of 
chasm  at  this  point  245  feet,  width  350. 

A  better  idea  of  height  and  depth  can  rarely  be  attained  than  that 
presented  by  the  fall  of  Tempesta.  One  feels  there  as  if  he  had 
penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of  the  earth.  In  the  half-twilight  which 
fills  the  chasm,  where  none  but  the  noontide  rays  ever  penetrate,  every 
thing  is  seen  in  dim  and  misty  hues,  and  no  sound  is  heard  but  the 
wild  dashing  of  the  turbulent  waters  and  the  weird  voices  of  the 
winds,  sounding  like  the  shrieks  of  lost  spirits  condemned  for  eternity 
to  these  dark  recesses ;  while  overhead  bends  a  sky  as  pure  and 
bright  as  the  heaven  from  which  they  have  been  banished. 

As  it  was  growing  late  in  the  evening,  the  guide  hurried  them  to 
re-ascend  so  as  to  obtain  a  view  from  another  point  before  night.  If 
the  descent  had  been  difficult,  the  ascent  was  still  more  so.  C.  declared 
that  she  never  realised  how  much  lean  people  had  to  be  thankful  for 
till  she  saw  the  strenuous  exertions  and  spinal  contortions  of  L.  M., 
F.,  and  Mrs.  G.,  the  fat  ones  of  the  party. 

Once  at  the  top,  they  paused  at  a  spring  to  quaff  what  indeed 
seemed  to  be  "  waters  of  life  "  to  their  thirsty  spirits,  but  which  were 
v6ry  near  causing  an  accident  that  would  have  changed  all  their  mirth 
to  mourning.  The  spring  was  much  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  clift' 
than  any  of  them  supposed,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  growth 
of  bushes,  and  the  Historian  in  a  playful  race  with  C.  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  dipper  ran  too  near  the  edge,  and  only  saved  himself  from 
falling  over  the  dizzy  height  by  clutching  at  a  neighboring  limb  which 
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was  fortunately  strong  enough  to  sustain  his  weight  till  he  could 
regain  his  footing. 

"You  and  I  were  very  near  taking  an  unintentional  leap  just  then. 
I  wonder  if  they  would  have  named  the  spot  '  Lover's  Leap,' "  he  said 
to  C,  trying  to  laugh  at  the  terror  which  had  driven  the  color  from 
every  cheek  ;  but  his  tremulous  voice  told  that  he  realised  the  danger 
he  had  escaped,  and  he  hurried  them  away  from  the  dangerous 
locality. 

Another  short  and  comparatively  smooth  descent  brought  them  to 
the  "  Devil's  Pulpit."  This  is  a  solid  mass  of  gray  freestone  like  an 
old-fashioned  pulpit.  The  hollow  booming  of  the  waters  at  its  base, 
the  clouds  of  spray  that  fill  the  air,  the  awful  chasm  vv-ith  its  boiling, 
seething  and  raging  waters  which  it  overlooks,  all  suggest  the  horrors 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  probably  won  for  it  its  name.  The  top  is 
flat,  almost  circular  in  form,  and  affords  a  pleasant  resting-place 
except  when  the  sun  is  directly  overhead,  when  its  rays  are  reflected 
with  such  power  from  the  white  surface  of  the  sandstone  as  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  and  blister  the  feet. 

From  the  top  is  a  splendid  view  of  Oceana. 

The  perpendicular  height  of  this  fall  is  92  feet,  horizontal  pitch  of 
the  water  202  feet.  The  river  at  this  point  seems  to  have  reached  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  the  depth  of  the  chasm  being  413  feet,  width 
600.  Words  fail  to  give  an  idea  of  the  silver  splendors  of  this  fall, 
framed  in  its  dark  background  of  rocks  and  trees  ;  and  our  party 
would  fain  have  lingered  for  hours  gazing  upon  its  beauties  had  not 
the  waning  light  warned  them  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  seeking 
shelter  for  the  night,  and  they  turned  reluctantly  away,  promising 
themselves  to  return  on  the  morrow  when  the  presence  of  the  sun 
would  add  additional  charms. 

They  reached  the  place  where  they  had  left  the  carriages  to  find 
that  the  servants  had  transferred  their  contents  to  the  house,  which 
looked  even  more  gloomy  in  the  gray  twilight  than  when  viewed  by 
daylight.  It  was  a  two-story  building  in  almost  the  last  stage  of 
dilapidation,  the  broken  roof  having  fallen  in  in  several  places,  and 
one  end  of  the  half-tumbled  down  piazza  being  used  as  a  wagon-shed. 
The  inmates,  consisting  of  an  old  woman  and  several  young  ones, 
were  as  unprepossessing  as  their  house  ;  but  as  it  was  the  only  avail- 
able shelter  within  five  miles,  the  gentlemen  proceeded  to  make  the 
best  arrangements  they  could  for  the  night.  They  were  only  able  to 
engage  one  room,  the  others  being  occupied  by  the  artists.  This  was 
found  to  be  as  dirty  and  uncomfortable  as  could  well  be  imagined, 
but  the  ladies,  wet,  tired  and  hungry  as  they  were,  set  themselves  to 
make  the  best  of  their  surroundings  by  having  a  large  light-wood  fire 
kindled  and  sweeping  the  floor  thoroughly.  Then  while  some  rested 
and  dried  their  damp  clothes,  others  brought  wood  and  water  and 
made  preparations  for  supper.  Fortunately  nothing  was  to  be  done 
but  make  a  pot  of  strong  coftee  ;  and  while  this  was  boiling  they  were 
called  out  in  the  yard  to  see  the  Hermit,  who  had  accompanied  a  party 
of  photographers  who  had  been  taking  views  of  the  Falls.  It  was  so 
dark  that  they  could  only  distinguish  a  tall  figure  dressed  in  white 
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clothes,  to  whom  the  gentlemen  were  talking  in  loud  tones  as  if  he 
were  deaf,  but  gaining  very  little  beyond  monosyllabic  replies,  uttered 
in  a  strange  monotonous-sounding  voice.  He  invited  the  party  to 
visit  him  the  next  day,  but  positively  declined  their  urgent  invitation 
to  remain  and  take  supper  with  them,  though  he  accepted  some  ears 
of  green  corn  which  they  had  just  purchased,  and  with  these  under 
his  arm  bowed  low  to  them  all,  and  took  the  direction  of  his  lonely 
hut. 

Supper  being  ready,  the  ladies  insisted  that  their  companions  in 
misery — the  artists  —  should  be  invited  to  join  them.  The  invitation 
was  accepted.  They  proved  to  be  well-known  gentlemen  of  Athens, 
and  though  most  of  the  viands  were  cold  and  served  in  tin-plates  and 
cups,  the  meal  was  a  merrier  one  than  is  often  eaten  from  cut-glass 
and  silver.  The  conversation  ran  upon  the  hermit  and  his  eccen- 
tricities, about  which  the  ladies  were  very  curious,  and  the  artists 
narrated  various  incidents  of  his  life  there  which  made  them  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  see  him  in  his  hermitage. 

He  had  arrived  amid  these  solitudes  during  the  winter  of  1866,  but 
as  the  Falls  are  never  visited  at  that  season  his  presence  was  not 
discovered  until  the  ensuing  spring.  He  had  built  him  a  rude  cabin 
of  logs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls,  and  had  remained  there  for  the 
past  two  years,  holding  little  communication  with  any  one  except 
Esquire  Vandevere,  an  aged  hunter  and  trapper  of  the  Tallulah 
Mountains,  who  was  a  celebrated  Indian  fighter  in  the  days  when 
the  red-skins  held  Northeastern  Georgia,  and  is  the  counterpart  of 
Cooper's  hero  of  the  forest.   Natty   Bumpo,   the  Leather  Stocking. 

The  hermit  gave  his  name  as  John  Cole,  but  refused  to  tell  whence 
he  came  or  the  object  of  his  sojourn  in  these  dreary  solitudes. 

When  supper  was  over  the  younger  portion  of  the  company  dis- 
persed in  various  directions,  some  to  sit  in  the  carriages  iill  bed-time, 
other  sentimental  pairs  to  promenade  the  piazza,  oblivious  of  the 
inequalities  in  the  floor. 

It  was  late  when  the  parties  separated,  the  artists  inviting  the 
gentlemen  to  share  their  room,  and  the  ladies  retiring  to  theirs,  but 
not  to  sleep. 

The  bed,  the  single  article  of  furniture  the  room  contained,  had 
been  upon  inspection  pronounced  entirely  untenable,  and  they  had 
decided  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  floor;  but  Manolia,  who  had 
visited  the  Falls  the  year  before  and  stayed  in  the  same  room,  gave 
so  thrilling  an  account  of  the  horrors  she  had  endured  that  it  drove 
sleep  effectually  from  their  eyes.  Besides,  every  attempt  they  made 
to  dispose  themselves  in  the  space  allotted  them  by  the  matrons  only 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  philosophical  maxim  that  two  bodies 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  till  Aunt  Quimby 
declared  that  they  reminded  her  of  children's  toy-blocks,  which  if 
properly  fitted  together,  the  box  in  which  they  were  bought  will 
exactly  contain  them,  but  try  any  other  way  and  the  last  one  will 
displace  all  the  rest.  As  there  appeared  to  be  no  master-builder 
among  them,  she  proposed  they  should  stop  trying  to  fit  themselves 
together  and  have  all  the  fun  they  could  till  morning. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  that  it  awoke 
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L.  M.,  who,  worried  at  being  aroused  from  her  first  nap,  proceeded 
to  administer  a  severe  reprimand  to  Manolia,  who  was  her  niece, 
meanwhile  hitting  the  whole  party  some  clever  licks  over  her 
shoulders.  Manolia,  who  was  a  tender-hearted  little  thing,  shed  a 
few  quiet  tears  in  the  corner  of  the  blanket  allotted  to  her,  but  the 
others  only  laughed,  while  gentle  Mrs.  P.  was  roused  to  their 
defence,  and  declared  the  girls  were  excusable  for  making  a  noise 
when  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  sleep.  Thus  encouraged,  the  fun 
waxed  fast  and  furious,  Miss  Patty  contributing  no  small  amount  by 
her  queer  antics.  That  good  lady  and  Mrs.  G.,  declaring  that  they 
intended  to  make  a  better  impression  on  the  hermit  than  the  others, 
fell  to  work  washing  various  articles  of  clothing  which  they  hung  on 
chairs  around  the  fire  to  dry ;  and  it  required  such  vigorous  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  Miss  Patty  to  prevent  their  being  overthrown  by 
the  restless  movements  of  the  others,  that  she  at  length  declared  she 
believed  she  was  snake-bit  and  must  take  some  of  the  medicine  pro- 
vided for  such  occasions,  and  diving  into  the  trunk,  produced  the 
black  bottle  and  proceeded  to  test  its  contents.  But  in  vain  she 
shook  and  tasted  ;  nothing  but  honey  would  come,  and  her  queer 
speeches  and  grimaces  kept  them  all  in  convulsions  of  laughter, 
though  they  did  not  discover  till  the  next  morning  that  she  had 
gotten  the  wrong  bottle  and  was  drinking  strained  honey  all  the  time. 

The  night  passed  so  uncomfortably  that  most  of  the  girls  were 
glad  to  rise  at  daylight,  under  the  excuse  of  fulfilling  an  engagement 
made  the  night  before  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the  Ocean  View. 

This  is  a  high  point  about  a  mile  from  the  Falls,  where  the  eye 
can  wander  for  miles  over  a  level  country ;  and  as  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  early  morning  you  cannot  see  the  range  of  low  mountains  that 
bound  it  in  the  far  distance,  you  seem  indeed  gazing  upon  the  "blue 
illimitable  sea,"  and  the  illusion  is  further  heightened  by  the  mists 
rising  from  the  numerous  streams  threading  the  country  that  look  like 
foam-capped  billows  rolling  shoreward,  while  the  distant  roar  of  the 
Falls  seems  — 

"  But  the  noise  of  waves 

Dashing  against  the  shore, 
And  the  .wind  from  some  bleaker  quarter 
Mingling  with  its  roar." 

Over  this  scene,  when  the  party  reached  the  spot,  still  hung  the 
dim  hues  of  night,  and  all  nature  seemed  waiting  with  hushed  breath 
the  advent  of  the  sun,  whose  rosy  heralds  were  transforming  the  east 
into  a  scene  of  glory  and  tinting  the  vapors  below  with  the  most  deli- 
cate tinge  of  red.  Another  moment  and  the  voice  of  God  seemed  to 
re-echo  over  those  mountain  summits,  uttering  that  sublime  fiat, 
"  Let  there  be  light " —  and  there  was  light,  as  the  sun  shot  above  the 
horizon. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Meg  danced  gaily  into  the  dilapidated 
kitchen  where  the  elders,  with  rather  grum  looks,  the  effects  of  last 
night's  discomfort,  were  making  preparations  for  breakfast.  "  Good 
people,  if  you  had  gone  with  us  you  could  have  taker^  such  draughts 
from  Nature's  fountain  as  would  have  made  you  forget  such  sublunary 
things  as  eating  and  drinking." 
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"I  think  I  should  prefer  a  draught  of  something  more  tangible 
this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  G.  sourly.  "And  you  will  make  a  pretty 
appearance  before  strangers  with  your  draggled  dress." 

"Well,  that  will  only  give  you  and  Miss  Patty  a  better  chance  to 
make  an  impression  in  your  clean  clothes,"  she  answered  laughingly  ; 
and  the  balance  of  the  walking  party  having  now  entered,  their  gay 
spirits  soon  routed  the  azure  imps,  and  all  proceeded  with  fresh 
energy  to  their  domestic  tasks.  Aunt  Quimby,  declaring  that  she 
was  growing  graminivorous  from  long  abstinence  from  vegetable  food, 
went  out  in  the  neglected  garden  to  search  for  salads,  but  could  only 
find  some  tomatoes,  which  she  proceeded  to  prepare  by  a  Virginia 
receipt.  C,  Meg  and  Mrs.  G.  prepared  a  large  oven  of  stewed  corn, 
regretting  the  absence  of  beans  to  form  a  succotash.  L.  M.  and  L. 
C.  made  biscuit  in  the  same  tray  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  and 
the  rest  bustled  around  setting  the  table  in  the  yard,  declaring  it 
sacrilege  to  exchange  the  bright  sunshine  for  such  a  house.  The 
gentlemen  rendered  what  aid  they  could,  and  to  such  a  height  did 
their  merriment  rise  that  it  was  only  after  four  trials  that  the  artist 
succeeded  in  keeping  them  still  long  enough  to  take  a  photograph  of 
the  breakfast-party. 

The  meal  being  at  length  dispatched,  hasty  preparations  were  made 
for  another  descent,  and  it  was  amusing  to  a  looker-on  to  v\'atch  the 
sly  manoeuvres  among  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  secure  as  com- 
panions those  they  liked  most ;  for  though  it  had  been  proclaimed 
that  there  was  not  a  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  party,  there  were  several 
couples  that,  divide  them  as  you  would,  were  sure  to  be  near  each 
other  again  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  there  was  probably  the  usual 
amount  of  jealousy  and  heart-burnings,  for,  noble  as  were  the  natures 
of  those  composing  the  party,  in  temper,  which  Lever  calls  "  the 
great-coats  of  humanity,"  there  was  the  diversity  usual  aipong  such  a 
crowd. 

It  had  been  decided  that  they  should  first  visit  the  Hermit  in  his 
retreat.  A  narrow  path,  winding  for  some  distance  through  the 
thickest  of  the  woods  that  covered  the  plateau  above  the  Falls,  led  to 
the  Hermitage.  It  was  a  low  cabin,  built  of  rough  logs  fitted  together 
with  no  better  instrument  than  an  axe,  and  covered  with  rough  clap- 
boards. At  one  end  was  a  stone  chimney,  while  the  space  before  the 
door  was  surrounded  by  pine-poles  supported  on  posts,  and  some 
attempt  at  ornamentation  made  by  clearing  away  the  underbrush  and 
laying  the  ground  off  in  the  shape  of  a  star. 

Their  knock  at  the  low  door  was  answered  by  the  guide,  whom  they 
had  not  seen  before  that  morning ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Hermit 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-four,  of 
medium  height,  florid  complexion,  dark  brown  eyes,  moustache  and 
hair  ;  the  latter  worn  in  long  elf-locks  on  his  shoulders.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  man  denoted  one  fond  of  the  good  things  and 
social  pleasures  of  life,  but  this  convivial  disposition  was  poorly  con- 
cealed under  a  mask  of  studied  gravity  and  humility.  He  never 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  circle  of  blooming  faces  around  him,  but  invited 
them  to  enter  his  humble  dwelling  in  an  affected  drawl,  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground. 
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F.,  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  declined  the  invitation,  as  they 
were  anxious  to  make  as  many  descents  as  possible.  The  recluse 
regretted  not  being  able  to  accompany  them,  as  he  had  promised  to 
guide  the  artists  to  some  points  inaccessible  to  ladies,  but  hoped  to 
see  them  again  during  the  day,  and  that  they  would  call  as  they  came 
back. 

"  He  need  not  have  put  that  '  again '  in  that  last  polite  speech  of 
his,"  said  Meg,  as  the  party  moved  on,  "for  he  has  not  seen  us  the 
first  time  yet,  unless  it  be  the  hems  of  our  robes.  Mrs.  G.  must 
have  had  a  hint  of  his  peculiarities  when  she  washed  the  mud  out  of 
hers  last  night." 

"Perhaps  he  goes  on  the  principle  that  'all's  well  that  ends  well,'  " 
said  L.  C. ;  "  if  so,  he  has  formed  a  deplorable  opinion  of  most  of  us." 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Hermit  is  a  humbug,"  said  C,  senten- 
tiously. 

"Why?  because  he  did  not  look  at  any  of  you.-*"  said  the  Histo- 
rian, who  heard  the  last  remark. 

"  No,  Sir ;  but  because  his  appearance,  manner  and  mode  of  life 
are  affected  in  the  extreme.     His  face  bears  no  likeness  to  those  — 

«  '  Holy  men  who  hide  themselves 

Deep  in  the  woody  wilderness,  and  give 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer.' 

On  the  contrary,  it  brought  before  my  mind  Friar  Tuck,  and  I  will 
wager  anything  that,  like  that  jolly  hermit,  he  keeps  '  dried  peas  and 
other  pulse  '  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests,  and  regales  himself 
in  private  on  venisori  patties." 

"Or  on  sardines,"  said  Mrs.  G.,  "for  I  saw  a  number  of  boxes 
thrown  out  round  his  house,  and  Roscius  says  he  threw  away  the  corn 
we  gave  him  last  night  before  he  had  gone  five  yards  from  the  house." 

"  The  guide  tells  me  he  gave  him  an  excellent  breakfast  of  fried 
chicken,  eggs,  and  other  nice  things,"  said  F.  "  I  almost  wish  I  had 
accepted  his  invitation  to  eat  with  him." 

"  I  expect  he  is  some  escaped  convict  hiding  from  the  officers  of 
the  law,"  said  the  Historian,  but  this  suggestion  received  but  small 
favor  from  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  party,  who  had  been  captivated 
by  his  handsome  face  and  the  air  of  mystery  which  surrounded  him. 

Thus  conversing  they  reached  the  head  of  the  ravine  down  which 
their  course  lay.'  It  was  even  rougher  than  the  descent  of  the  evening 
before,  and  required  the  most  careful  footing,  so  that  conversation 
was  impossible,  beyond  a  call  for  help  now  and  then  as  some  of  the 
ladies  became  entangled  in  the  roots  and  bushes  that  beset  their  way. 
So  rapid  was  the  inclination  that  in  sjDite  of  F.'s  gasped  injunctions 
"to  go  slow,"  the  whole  party  were  in  a  run  most  of  the  time.  A  few 
yards  from  the  bottom,  L.  and  Mrs.  G.,  who  happened  to  be  together, 
both  lost  their  footing,  went  sliding  down  the  cliff",  and  not  stopping 
at  the  bottom,  went  feet  foremost  into  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  leaving 
their  heads  and  shoulders  outside.  Fortunately  no  bones  were 
broken  by  their  tumble,  and  the  only  injuries  being  a  few  bruises  and 
blushes,  the  affair  was  forgotten  in  a  hearty  laugh,  and  they  gave  their 
attention  to  the  scenery. 
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They  were  now  upon  the  verge  of  Hawthorne's  Pool. 

This  pool,  situated  between  the  falls  of  Oceana  and  Hurricane,  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  accident,  nineteen  years  before.  A  young 
tourist  of  the  name  of  Hawthorne  was  precipitated  by  accident  into 
the  pool,  and  instantly  disappearing  from  sight,  was  never  seen  again 
in  life.  His  mangled  body  was  afterwards  found  at  the  foot  of  Hurri- 
cane Fall.  The  water  wears  a  look  of  the  greatest  placidit}',  mirroring 
in  its  bosom  the  overhanging  rocks  and  trees,  but  it  has  probably  a 
rapid  rotary  current  at  the  bottom,  as  any  object  thrown  in  instantly 
disappears  from  view.  Looking  up  the  river  from  the  tree  that  almost 
bridges  the  pool,  the  most  striking  object  is  a  distant  view  of  the 
Devil's  Pulpit. 

The  skill  of  the  artist  produced  as  good  a  picture  of  this  as  the 
distance  and  surrounding  foliage  would  allow  ;  and  viewed  with  a  tele- 
scope, the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  structure,  built  without  hands, 
can  be  clearly  traced,  and  in  its  silent  majesty  and  grandeur  speaks 
of  him  "  who  marked  for  the  sun  his  journey,  and  bade  the  moon  know 
her  going  down,"  far  more  forcibly  than  the  voice  of  the  most  eloquent 
preacher. 

As  the  morning  was  wearing  away  rapidly  they  could  not  stay  very 
long  at  one  point,  and  retracing  their  steps  for  a  short  distance,  struck 
into  the  path  that  leads  to  the  banks  of  L'Eau  d'Or.  The  feature 
that  most  strikes  the  attention  of  the  tourist  in  approaching  this 
cataract  is  the  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  that  towers  above  him  for 
two  hundred  feet,  and  which  is  worn  by  the  action  of  the  water  into 
grotesque  figures.  The  party  amused  themselves  by  tracing  a  likeness 
to  familiar  things  in  these  fissures.  One  saw  a  goat,  another  an  arm- 
chair, another  a  profile ;  while  the  more  romantic  caught  glimpses  of 
mossy  towers,  rock-bound  castles,  impregnable  fortresses  and  over- 
hanging battlements  which  might  have  been  the  abodes  of/ the  Titans 
when  they  played  at  football  with  the  hills  and  mountains. 

Approaching  nearer  to  the  river-bank  the  full  splendors  of  the 
cataract  burst  upon  their  view.  The  perpendicular  height  of  L'Eau 
d'Or  is  only  32  feet ;  from  the  base  to  the  top  70  feet.  The  descent 
being  less  rapid,  the  water  comes  down  with  a  more  even  flow  than  at 
the  other  cataracts,  and  the  unbroken  sheet,  reflecting  from  its  bosom 
the  full  rays  of  the  noonday  sun,  has  obtained  for  it  its  name  of 
"Water  of  Gold."  Near  the  centre  of  the  fall  is  a  projecting  stone, 
the  end  of  which  is  worn  into  a  fantastic  likeness  to  an  animal's  face, 
and  it  looks  like  some  huge  sea-monster  looking  out  over  the  turbid 
waters. 

Two  falls  remained  to  be  seen,  but  through  the  incompetency  of 
the  guide  they  were  not  visited  by  any  of  our  party  —  Capitola  alone, 
by  a  succession  of  daring  ventures  which  nearly  threw  the  other 
ladies  of  the  party  into  convulsions  and  seriously  alarmed  the  gentle- 
men, managing  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  from  a  distance.  The 
artist,  however,  made  several  visits  to  them,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  good  stereoscopic  view  of  Hurricane  Falls. 

The  Hermit,  who  with  the  assistance  of  Esquire  Vandevere  had 
taken  the  measurements  of  all  the  prominent  places  about  the  Falls, 
furnished  the  following  dimensions  :  Perpendicular  height  52  feet,  from 
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the  base  to  the  top  no  feet.  Depth  of  chasm  at  this  point  495  feet, 
width  550  feet.  There  is  another  small  fall  six  hundred  feet  below 
Hurricane,  called  Serpentine,  but  so  difficult  of  access  that  it  is  very 
seldom  visited,  and  no  position  can  be  found  from  which  a  stereo- 
scopic view  can  be  obtained.  The  perpendicular  Ijeight  is  23  feet, 
from  the  base  to  the  top  80  feet. 

The  river,  having  now  done  its  work  of  tearing  asunder  the  moun- 
tains, rapidly  loses  its  tempestuous  character,  though  the  impetus 
given  the  water  by  its  successive  plunges  is  seen  in  its  arrowy  rush 
over  the  rapids  below  the  falls.  Looking  down  from  the  foot  of 
Ribbon  Cascade  you  can  see  the  banks  gradually  widening  and  lower- 
ing to  the  ordinary  height  above  common  water-mark,  while  the  stream, 
making  a  sudden  bend  to  the  west,  leaves  the  mountains  behind  it 
and  flows  on  through  fertile  lowlands  to  its  junction  with  the  Chattooga, 
ten  miles  below. 

The  guide  representing  the  other  falls  to  be  inaccessible,  the  party 
reluctantly  retraced  their  steps  to  the  Hermitage,  to  find  a  note 
tacked  on  the  door  apologising  for  the  absence  of  its  master,  and 
requesting  the  ladies  to  enter  and  rest  themselves.  They  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  found  little  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  A  cot  bed- 
stead, a  corner  cupboard,  one  chair,  and  a  few  books  comprised  the 
entire  furniture.  There  was  a  small  kiln  in  the  yard  which  he  was 
said  to  use  for  cooking  purposes,  though  no  eatables  of  any  kind 
were  to  be  seen.  The  resources  of  the  house  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  after  writing  their  names  upon  the  paper  which  seemed  to  have 
been  placed  for  the  purpose,  they  returned  towards  the  house,  pausing 
to  catch  one  other  view  of  Tempesta  from  the  Devil's  Pulpit. 

Seating  themselves  in  comfortable  positions  there,  they  listened 
while  Miss  Quimby  read  aloud  the  following  story. 

The  Legend  of  Tallulah. 

On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Tallulah  river  stood  a  simple  but 
neat  dwelling.  Though  the  walls  were  of  rough-hewn  logs,  the 
climbing  vines  over  the  doors  and  windows  redeemed  their  harshness, 
while  the  furniture  within  wore  an  air  of  cleanliness  that  told  of 
refined  tastes  among  these  dwellers  of  the  wilderness.  John  Good- 
win's own  sturdy  right-arm  had  redeemed  this  spot  from  the  forest  ' 
around,  and  hither  he  had  brought  his  wife  and  infant  babes  to  share 
with  him  the  hardships  and  toils,  as  well  as  the  pure  waters  and  life- 
giving  airs  of  this  mountain  home.  His  wife,  Esther,  a  woman  of 
uncommon  energy  of  character,  had  uncomplainingly  given  up  home 
and  friends  to  follow  her  husband  beyond  the  remotest  bounds  of 
civilisation  ;  and  here,  cut  off  from  all  society,  the  true  strength  and 
purity  of  woman's  love  displayed  itself  in  brightening  and  adorning 
by  her  industry  and  skill  their  forest  home,  and  making  herself 
•indeed  the  light  of  her  husband's  eyes  ;  seeking  no  other  companion- 
ship during  his  daily  absences  in  the  fields  than  the  wonders  of 
nature  spread  out  around  her.  The  lofty  grandeur  of  the  mountains, 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  forest,  unbroken  save  by  the  ceaseless 
thunder  of  Tallulah  Falls,  only  a  short  distance  from  her  dwelling, 
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filled  her  mind  with  lofty  images  and  beautiful  thoughts,  which 
she  never  dreamed  of  expressing  even  to  her  husband,  who^e  plain 
sturdy  sense  was  apt  to  laugh  at  these  fanciful  thoughts  and  romantic 
dreams  of  his  wife. 

There  were  none  but  friendly  Indians  around  them,  for  the  Chero- 
kees  were  at  peace  with  the  white  men ;  and  the  tribe  having  become 
accustomed  to  their  presence  among  them,  paid  them  many  little  acts 
of  kind  attention,  which  they  returned  by  assisting  them  in  many  of 
the  arts  of  which  they  were  ignorant;  and  among  these  simple-hearted 
people,  the  "  Great  Medicine  Man,"  as  they  termed  Goodwin,  was  a 
person  of  great  importance  to  be  consulted  in  every  emergency  of 
their  uneventful  life. 

Thus  years  wore  on  till  marks  of  advancing  age  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  brows  of  both  Goodwin  and  his  wife,  and  their  two  sons  had 
grown  into  stout  boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  who  assisted  their 
.father  in  cultivating  the  fields,  which  now  extended  for  acres  around 
their  dwelling  ;  while  their  daughter,  now  sixteen,  bloomed  fair  as  the 
wild-rose  from  which  she  took  her  English  name,  though  she  was 
known  among  the  Indians  as  Svvannoa,  meaning  the  Beautiful.  As 
her  daughter  grew  up  to  womanhood  the  mother's  heart  inclined  more 
constantly  towards  the  home  in  North  Carolina  where  her  own  happy 
girlhood  had  been  passed,  and  she  said  every  year,  "  I  will  persuade 
her  father  to  send  Rose  back  to  our  own  people  to  be  educated  ; "  but 
the  year  passed,  and  the  mother's  heart  still  refused  to  part  with  her 
darling. 

At  length  there  came  a  winter  whose  severity  had  not  been  equalled 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  in  that  mountainous 
region  all  creatures  exposed  to  its  influence  suffered  severely.  The 
Indians,  improvident  by  nature  and  habit,  considering  only  the  wants 
of  the  day,  were  soonest  liable  to  any  influence  that  afiected  the  means 
of  subsistence  which  the  fields  and  forests  yielded,  and  cases  of  suf- 
fering were  soon  very  common  among  them.  These,  whenever  known, 
were  promptly  relieved  by  Goodwin  and  his  wife,  but  their  small 
stores  could  do  but  little  for  the  hundreds  around  them  whose  priva- 
tions soon  brought  on  an  epidemic  fever  which  swept  them  off  by 
hundreds. 

A  slow  and  lingering  spring  at  length  began  to  dawn  on  the  land, 
though  winter,  the  stern  old  v/arrior,  still  lingered  upon  the  mountain 
tops,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  incautious  movement  of  the 
forces  mustering  in  the  valleys,  and  fast  showing  their  strength  in  the 
crimson  banners  of  the  maple  and  the  upspringing  spears  upon  the 
hill-sides.  Goodwin  was  once  more  busily  engaged  at  work  in  the 
fields,  but  his  wife  noticed  that  there  was  a  gloom  upon  his  brow, 
while  the  trusty  rifle,  which  had  rarely  been  removed  from  its  post  of 
honor  over  the  fire-place  save  on  the  occasion  of  some  deer  or  turkey 
hunt,  was  now  his  constant  companion  ;  and  she  soon  learned  the 
cause  of  his  anxiety  from  the  squaws  who  were  daily  visitors.  They 
said  that  many  miles  away  towards  the  rising  sun  there  lived  a  tribe, 
the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Cherokees,  These,  learning  of  the  suffering 
of  the  tribe  in  the  Tallulah  mountains,  were  preparing  to  make  an 
invasion  upon  them,   in  which  case  both  whites  and   Indians  were 
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likely  to  suffer  alike,  and  that  her  husband  had  been  warned  of  their 
common  danger  by  the  warriors  of  their  tribe,  who  were  on  the  alert 
to  repel  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Choctaws. 

But  the  mild  bright  days  crept  by  without  any  fresh  incentive  to 
their  fears,  and  the  awakening  beauties  of  the  spring  began  to  banish 
all  apprehension  from  their  minds,  and  life  settled  back  into  its 
accustomed  quiet  channels. 

One  morning  Goodwin  and  his  sons  went  to  a  distant  field  to  work, 
saying  that  they  might  not  return  at  the  usual  dinner-hour,  as  they 
were  anxious  to  finish  planting  a  piece  of  corn.  Goodwin  carried  his 
gun  as  usual,  though  he  said  to  his  wife  on  leaving  that  his  only  use 
of  it  would  probably  be  to  shoot  the  wild  pigeons  which  were  flying 
over  in  large  flocks  ;  and  chucking  his  daughter  under  the  chin,  bade 
her  prepare  herself  to  make  a  famous  pigeon-pie  on  his  return. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  passed  swiftly  both  to  Rose  and  her 
mother,  each  busy  about  domestic  duties.  More  than  once  in  passing 
out  of  doors.  Rose  thought  she  detected  moving  forms  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods  nearest  the  house,  but  they  gave  her  no  uneasiness,  for  the 
Indians  were  generally  abroad  at  this  season  in  search  of  the  berries 
which  formed  a  large  portion  of  their  subsistence. 

As  the  sun  touched  the  noon-mark  the  horn  used  for  the  purpose 
was  sounded  to  summon  the  laborers  to  their  dinner,  but  they  did 
not  come  ;  and  after  waiting  a  short  time,  Rose  proposed  to  her 
mother  that  she  should  take  it  to  them  and  bring  back  the  pigeons 
they  might  have  killed  to  prepare  them  for  supper.  Mrs.  Goodwin 
readily  agreed  ;  the  bucket  was  soon  prepared,  and  with  a  song  on 
her  lips  the  blithe  maiden  tripped  away,  her  mother's  eyes  following 
with  pride  the  lithe  form  and  graceful  movements  till  they  were  lost 
in  the  woods  which  screened  the  Falls  from  view.  With  fearless 
step  she  trod  the  brink  of  the  awful  chasm  along  which  the  narrow 
path  wound,  undismayed  by  the  foaming  waters  beneath,  and  was 
soon  with  her  father  and  brothers. 

The  sun  descended  towards  the  west  and  finally  set  in  flames  of 
crimson  and  gold,  but  still  she  did  not  return,  and  at  length  her 
mother  went  to  meet  her.  She  had  almost  reached  the  field  where 
she  expected  to  find  them,  when  she  \vas  startled  by  the  sound  of 
shots,  and  a  moment  after  the  woods  resounded  with  the  terrific  war- 
whoop  of  the  Indians,  which  the  mountain  echoes  repeated  again  and 
again.  Breathless  with  terror,  she  crept  under  shelter  of  some  under- 
growth and  threw  herself  flat  upon  the  earth. 

A  few  moments  of  death-like  stillness  succeeded  the  terrible  out- 
burst of  sound  which  seemed  to  have  shocked  all  nature  into  quiet, 
and  she  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts  and  consider  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  In  a  few  moments,  though  no  further  sound  was  heard,  her 
quick  eye  detected  through  the  gathering  twilight  dusky  forms  flitting 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  she  knew  that  she  was  surrounded  by  hostile 
Indians.  Prostrate  she  lay,  her  pale  lips  forming  inarticulate  prayers 
for  the  safety  of  her  loved  ones  to  that  God  of  her  youth  whom  she 
had  almost  forgotten  iji  her  wilderness  life.  Fortunately  for  her  the 
red-skins  were  too  intent  upon  their  object  to  notice  her  ;  onward  they 
crept,  stealthily  as  panthers,  and  soon  another  yell  rent  the  silence, 
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and  the  fiery  glare  that  filled  the  valley  told  that  her  home  was  in 
flames. 

How  the  long  hours  of  that  night  passed  to  that  lone  watcher  none 
mav  know  but  that  Eye  that  never  slumbers  or  sleeps  ;  but  when 
morning  dawned  the  wild  eyes  and  the  blanched  hair  of  the  woman 
that  crept  from  under  the  bushes  told  their  own  tale  of  fearful  agony. 
She  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and  looked  out.  The  still 
smoking  ruins  of  her  home  met  her  eyes,  but  no  traces  of  the  Indians 
were  to  be  seen.  At  length  she  summoned  up  resolution  to  approach 
the  spot ;  everything  was  destroyed  save  one  small  outhouse  which 
had  probably  escaped  their  sight.  No  traces  of  blood,  however,  were 
to  be  seen,  and  with  swift  steps  she  retraced  her  way.  Reaching  the 
field  where  her  husband  had  been  at  work,  a  fearful  sight  met  her 
eyes*  Both  of  her  sons  lay  dead  in  the  furrow  where  they  had  fallen, 
and  a  short  distance  off  was  their  father  with  his  daughter  clasped  by 
one  arm,  and  grasping  his  musket  convulsively  in  the  other  hand. 
Each  head  showed  the  fearful  circle  where  the  scalp-lock  had  been 
torn  away,  and  life  was  quite  extinct  in  all. 

When  the  wretched  woman  realised  this,  one  wild,  piercing  shriek 

rent  the  air,  and  she  fell  lifeless  upon  the  dead  bodies. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  '  * 

Fifteen  years  had  passed,  and  the  stormy  wind  of  a  wild  December 
night  raved  through  the  forest  and  mingled  its  voice  with  the  thunders 
of  Tallulah  Falls,  unchanged  by  the  years  which  had  passed  since  the 
Creator  spoke  them  into  being.  Around  a  hut  standing  near  the  site 
of  the  Goodwin  dwelling  the  wind  whistled  with  such  unrestrained 
fury  that  it  sent  the  smoke  in  clouds  into  the  room  ;  but  little  did  the 
crone  crouching  closely  over  the  fire  heed  its  whistling  save  as  an 
unusually  loud  blast  threatened  to  overturn  her  frail  dwelling,  she 
raised  her  head,  an  expression  of  wild  joy  passed  over  her  haggard 
face,  and  she  whispered  to  herself:  "They  are  coming;  the  hour  of 
revenge  draws  near." 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  words,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
hut.  The  hag  took  a  blazing  brand  from  the  fire,  and  holding  it  high 
above  her  head,  opened  the  door.  Without  stood  an  Indian,  the 
towering  feathers  of  whose  head-dress  as  well  as  his  painted  face 
marked  him  as  a  chieftain  on  the  war-path.  In  a  few  words  of 
tolerable  English  he  told  her  that  they  needed  a  guide  over  the 
windings  of  Tallulah.  The  crone  objected,  though  with  the  same 
lurking  smile  on  her  face.  He  spoke  again  in  a  tone  of  authority, 
pointing  to  the  band  of  warriors  behind  him  as  if  determined  to  en- 
force his  request,  and  with  one  glance  behind  she  stepped  forth  into 
the  storm  and  took  her  way  towards  the  Falls.  The  Indians  followed 
her  in  single  file  without  noise  of  any  kind,  for  they  wished  to  sur- 
prise the  village  which  they  supposed  themselves  approaching. 

The  thunder  of  the  Falls  grev/  louder  and  louder  till  it  seemed  to 
shock  the  ear.  They  reached  the  Devil's  Pulpit ;  the  darkness  was 
intense,  and  with  only  one  moment's  pause  to  see  that  the  Indians 
were  close  behind  her,  she  stepped  noiselessly  aside.  The  chieftain 
passed  her  and  took  the  fearful  step  off  the  edge  :  it  was  too  dark 
for  the  next  in  the  line  to  miss  his  form,  and  he  too  followed ;  one  by 
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one  they  passed  into  the  frightful  chasm  whose  depth  gave  forth  no 
sound,  and  as  th§  last  one  disappeared,  the  hag  threw  up  her  hands 
with  a  shriek  of  fiendish  laughter,  and  exclaiming,  "It  is  finished  — 
I  have  my  revenge,"  sprung  over  the  fearful  ledge  and  followed  her 
victims.  The  murder  of  her  husband  and  children  was  fearfully 
avenged. 

L.  R.  Fewell. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

UTUMN  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  fluttering  robes  of  winter- 
were  already  fanning  nature  with  a  cold  biting  wind,  toying 
here  and  there  with  the  dead  leaves  of  the  forests  and  the  withered 
grass  of  the  field  and  plain.     It  had  been  a  bleak,  uncomfortable  day 

in  F ;  and,   as  night  closed  in,  this  bleakness   and    discomfort 

deepened  with  every  gathering  shade  of  evening.  The  sun  set,  and 
left  a  red,  angry  glare  in  the  sky  ;  the  wind  freshened,  and  came  down 
upon  the  town  with  a  wailing  murmur  from  the  dark,  sombre  pine- 
forests ;  it  drove  along,  twirling  and  twisting  before  its  angry  blasts 
twigs  and  leaves  which  it  had  routed  from  fence-corners  and  ferreted 
out  from  cosy  crannies  of  barns  and  stables  miles  away  on  the  country 
road  ;  and  it  gave  them  no  rest,  nor  allowed  them  a  moment's  pause, 
until  it  flirted  some  away  off  into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  butcher's 
stall  in  the  market-place,  sent  another  detachment  scurrying  through 
the  open  entrance  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  trooping  up  the  long  passage 
and  rattling  pell-mell  into  the  dining-room,  where  a  white-aproned 
waiter  seized  a  broom  and  ended  their  long-disturbed  flight  by  sweej>- 
ing  the  whole  lot  into  the  fire-place  ;  it  contemptuously  tossed  the  re- 
mainder, as  if  it  were  heartily  sick  of  them,  into  the  drug-store,  full  in 
Josh  Scales's  face,  and  there  they  slowly  settled  down  among  the  jars 
and  vials,  and  some  plastered  themselves  against  the  red  and  blue 
show-bottles  in  the  window,  and  stuck  there  like  unsightly  bats-  or 
silly  moths  which  martyr  themselves  by  the  hot  blaze  of  a  lighted 
chandelier. 

But  the  Eagle  was  proof  against  a  black,  ugly  night  and  a  howling 

wind.      Up-stairs  and  down-stairs  cheerful  fires    were  burning  and 

ruddy  lights  were  glowing.     Supper  was  brought  in,  appetising,  savory 

and  smoking  hot,  and  the  crackling,  roaring  blaze  in  the  great  fire- 

34 
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place  kept  up  a  fierce,  noisy,  but  nevertheless  enlivening  accompani- 
ment to  the  clatter  of  plates,  dishes,  knives  and  forks,  and  the  hum 
of  conversation  around  the  table. 

And  as  night  wore  on  it  vi^as  all  to  no  purpose  that  gust  after 
gust  beat  angrily  against  the  windows  and  spitefully  slammed  the 
shutters  ;  all  to  no  purpose,  too,  that  now  and  then  heavy  drops 
of  rain  from  lowering  clouds  pattered  on  the  panes,  and  slowly  trickled 
down  like  tears,  as  if  poor  houseless  wanderers  were  crouching  out- 
side and  pressing  their  wan  faces  against  the  glasses,  weeping  and 
begging  for  shelter  from  the  pitiless  buffetings  of  the  night.  All  this 
only  enhanced  the  grateful  cheer  inside,  brightened  the  glow  and 
sparkle  on  the  windows  by  conjtrast,  and  with  every  fresh  effort  of  the 
wind  made  the  kettle  on  the  hearth  boil  and  bubble  more  furiously  and 
recklessly. 

The  public  room  of  the  Eagle  was  Jonathan  Fisher's  pride,  and 
was  in  truth  not  the  least  inviting  branch  of  the  establishment.  A 
room  more  admirably  planned  and  arranged  to  enchain  the  fancy  and 
gain  the  good-will  of  a  weary  traveller  the  very  moment  he  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  make  him  carry  av.'ay  with  him  into  whatsoever 
quarter  of  the  world  he  went  loving  memories  of  the  Eagle  on  this 
very  public  room's  account,  could  not  possibly  have  been  devised  ; 
a  more  trying  spot  to  the  feelings  of  "  loafers  "  and  idlers  was  not  to 

be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  F .     Old  bachelors 

thought  of  their  lonely,  cheerless  lodgings,  settled  themselves  again 
more  comfortably  in  the  wide,  well-worn,  leather-covered  arm-chairs, 
and  hugged  themselves  close  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasant  warmth. 
Family  men,  when  once  within  its  snug  precincts,  became  reckless  ; 
the  subdued  expression  ordinarily  resting  on  their  faces  cleared  away; 
their  voices  grew  louder  and  more  confident ;  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke,  and  with  chairs  tilted  far  back,  they  t)ecame  such 
jolly  fellows  and  boon  companions  as  never  were  seen,  until  the  great 
old  clock,  faithful  mentor  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intensely  interest- 
ing yarn  or  delightful  festivity,  would  suddenly  break  in  upon  it  all, 
telling  of  the  night  with  most  unpalatable  truth  and  distinctness. 
Then  our  suddenly  crest-fallen  Benedicts,  with  a  hurried  "good-night," 
would  tear  themselves  away  in  desperation,  and  go  plunging  out  into 
the  cold  night  air,  and  a  few  minutes  later  into  — hot  water. 

People  said  that  Jonathan  Fisher  had  been  gradually  shoved  and 
elbowed  out  of  every  other  part  of  his  domicile  by  the  vigorous  and 
energetic  lady  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jonathan  Fisher, 
until,  finding  that  he  must  make  a  stand  here  or  take  up  on  Main 
Street,  he  had  entrenched  himself  in  this  position,  and  ever  since,  in 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  had  been  engaged  in  transforming  this  apartment 
into  the  most  wonderful,  impossible,  unprecedented  public  room  in  all 
the  experience  of  man.  His  friends  declared  that  he  lived  in  this 
place  very  much  as  if  he  were  confined  in  a  mine  where  he  must 
always  toil  and  delve,  digging  away  either  at  his  feet  or  on  either  side, 
and  filling  up  the  holes  as  fast  as  he  made  them.  How  he  ever  found 
a  sufficient  assortment  and  -fariety  of  locks  and  keys  to  accommodate 
and  fasten  all  the  lockers  and  cupboards  that  honeycombed  the  walls 
of  that  public  room,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  v/hat  became  of  the 
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difterent  articles  that  he  was  constantly  thrusting  through  trap-doors 
right  at  one's  feet,  making  his  guests  stumble  about,  and  striking  the 
shins  or  smashing  the  toes  of  loungers  with  great  iron  hinges,  was 
known  only  to  himself  and  perhaps  his  bar-keeper.  And  yet  he  was 
a  builder  and  a  burrower  still,  and  only  this  very  day  a  carpenter  had 
been  hammering  and  planing  and  nailing  to  complete  another  pigeon- 
hole for  Jonathan.  The  landlord's  word  and  will  were  not  potent  in 
the  kitchen,  the  hall,  or  the  dining-room  ;  if  he  carved  a  turkey  at  the 
table,  the  operation  was  performed  with  the  modest  deprecating  air 
of  a  subordinate  with  delegated  powers  on  sufferance,  as  who  should 
say  "  Not  my  fowl,  good  people,  but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  with  it  ; 
if  you  don't  like  it,  don't  blame  me  !  "  No ;  he  followed  the  lead  in 
most  things  of  one  greater  than  he,  even  Mrs.  Fisher.  But  he 
seemed  resolved  to  indemnify  himself  for  all  his  humiliations  by  storing 
the  common  resources  intended  for  the  refreshment  and  entertainment 
of  boarders  and  lodgers  in  the  most  unlikely,  out-of-the-way  places 
imaginable.  For  this  had  been  long  constituted  the  treasure  room  of 
the  Eagle ;  and  if  the  frequenters  of  the  house  shaped  their  dreams 
when  they  went  to  bed  at  night  from  the  association  of  ideas  formed 
by  the  conflicting  and  contradictory  smells  that  were  constantly  salut- 
ing them  as  different  drawers,  cupboard,  cellars,  etc.,  were  opened 
and  closed,  their  night  experiences  and  voyages  around  the  world 
must  have  been  strange  and  perplexing  indeed.  A  tired,  sleepy 
guest  who  had  passed  the  evening  down-stairs  in  the  "  public,"  would 
be  lighted  to  his  room,  especially  if  he  had  partaken  of  the  steaming 
punch  which  placed  the  kettle  in  frequent  requisition,  lulled  before  his 
head  touched  the  pillow  into  a  sort  of  lethargic  stupor  from  the  com- 
bination of  odors  which  had  assailed  him ;  and  when  he  lost  him- 
self in  the  huge  four-poster  bedstead,  it  became  a  fabulous  vehicle  in 
which  he  made  journeys  that  put  to  shame  any  performed  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Commencing  with  the 
lemon  and  orange  groves  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  would  make  the 
round  of  the  vine-clad  hills  of  France,  the  spicy  vales  of  "  Araby  the 
Blest,"  the  rich  plantations  of  the  tropics,  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries  of  New  England,  and  end  with  a  flying  visit  to  the  pork- 
packing  establishments  of  Cincinnati. 

The  bar  proper  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  room, 
and  consequently  was  a  very  quaint,  oddly  contrived  aftair.  The 
thirsty  customer  was  compelled  to  descend  a  very  steep,  abrupt  step, 
and  ascend  a  very  shallow  one  to  reach  the  counter,  as  if  common 
mortals  ought  to  take  some  trouble  to  reach  the  rare  liquors  stowed 
behind  it,  which  would  on  no  account  come  down  from  their  high 
position  to  be  drunk.  Back  against  the  wall  were  four  long  walnut 
shelves,  swaying  in  the  middle  under  the  weight  of  rows  of  very  fat 
bottles  and  plethoric  demijohns,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
badly  bloated  and  suffering  from  dangerous,  chronic  apoplexy  on 
account  of  their  own  fiery  contents.  The  bar-tender  was  a  fresh- 
faced,  fat  little  man,  without,  however,  a  particle  of  self-assertion  or 
individuality  about  him.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  fat  just  because 
Jonathan  Fisher  was  fat,  and  the  ale  and  brandy  arid  whiskey-kegs 
and  bottles  were  fat.     Glancing  at  him  for  the  first  time,  you  would 
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have  said  it  ivas  very  probable  that  if  he  were  taken  from  behind  the 
counter  and  carried  somewliere  else,  he  would  have  collapsed  and 
shrunk  away,  like  a  puffy  May-pop  pulled  off  the  vine  and  hung  up  to 
dry.  However,  you  could  not  imagine  his  being  carried  anywhere  else 
or  his  living  anywhere  else.  The  fact  is  not  so  recorded,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  he  must  have  been  born  just  where  he  was  generally 
standing,  to  deal  out  his  various  stimulating  beverages  ;  and  he  always 
had  the  air  of  a  man  about  to  introduce  himself  and  his  narrow 
domain:  "Howard  March,  gentlemen;  all  the  family  here,  as  }0u 
perceive;  strong  family  resemblance,  gentlemen,  jv(?«  see."  When  he 
spoke  (which  was  very  rarely),  he  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  or 
rather  in  no  voice  at  all,  for  every  utterance  was  a  husky  whisper, 
having  very  little  sound  about  it,  but  endowed  with  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  penetrating  your  ear  and  making  itself  heard  and  understood 
with  singular  distinctness.  He  was  always  dressed  with  perfect  neatness, 
had  a  partiality  for  slippers  and  embroidered  shirts,  and  wore  a  watch- 
guard  decorated  with  a  little  golden  bell  that  tinkled  softly  whenever 
he  moved.  To  finish  the  description,  a  most  melancholy  expression 
always  rested  on  his  round  rubicund  face,  looking  strangely  out  of 
place,  and  as  if  it  had  accidentally  got  there  long  ago  and  ever  §ince 
had  been  too  much  surprised  to  leave.  No  wonder  everybody  said 
"  that  man  Howard  March  is  a  queer  fellow  !  " 

On  the  the  night  with  which  we  have  to  do  particularly,  quite  a 
crowd  was  collected  in  the  public  room  of  the  Eagle.  A  few  were 
guests  of  the  hotel,  others  had  sauntered  in  on  this  occasion  for 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  there  were  some  six 
or  eight  persons  who  had  passed  their  evenings  there  time  out  of  mind, 
in  fair  weather  and  foul,  and  were  in  a  measure  identified  with  Jona- 
than Fisher,  his  hotel  and  his  interests.  Two  sturdy  fellows  had  just 
come  in,  cattle-drovers  from  the  up-country  who  had  arrived  in  town 
about  an  hour  before,  and  had  just  finished  putting  up  their  stock  for 
the  night  in  the  vacant  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel.  They  stood 
together  at  the  bar,  wrapped  in  their  rough  great-coats,  with  broad 
black  slouch  hats  upon  their  heads,  and  their  fine  healthy  faces  in  a 
glow  with  their  brisk  ride  through  the  wind  —  a  glow  that  needed  not 
the  aid  of  the  dram  they  were  drinking.  They  looked  about  them 
with  the  stolid  interest  and  quiet,  undisguised  curiosity  of  people  of 
their  class ;  and  one,  about  to  pay  the  score,  stood  with  his  leather 
purse  carelessly  in  his  hand,  while  he  surveyed  a  cattle-print  upon  the 
wall  with  the  knowing  look  of  a  connoisseur  in  such  matters. 

Some  unusually  interesting  topic  of  conversation  was  at  the  time 
absorbing  the  attention  of  the  group  about  the  fire-place,  for  the  eyes 
of  all  were  turned  upon  a  large  man  who,  standing  on  the  hearth,  was 
leaning  against  the  mantel-piece  and  holding  up  first  one  foot  and  then 
the  other  before  the  blaze.  "  Well,  that's  all  I  know  about  it,  Mr. 
Fisher.  I  only  tell  3'ou  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me.  Bless  you,  it's 
none  of  my  story!  I  have  naught  to  do  with  your  great  folks  —  their 
trials  or  their  quarrels.  They  don't  come  into  my  shop  ;  if  they  did, 
the  smoke  and  cinders  would  run  them  out  again  quick  enough,  I 
warrant  you.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  my  forge  going  and  my 
bellows  blowing  without  minding  other  people's  business." 
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"  And  Col.  Dalby  has  got  to  give  up  all  his  property,  and  turn  over 
houses,  lands  and  everything  to  another  owner?'" 

"  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  Give  the  man  a  showing,  and  don't  judge 
him  in  the  wrong  before  a  jury  gets  a  chance  at  the  case.  I  only  said 
there  was  going  to  be  a  suit  to  oust  him  from  his  fine  house  and  big 
estate." 

"  Well !  well !  "  exclaimed  old  Johnnie  Long,  who  had  been  puffing 
vigorously  at  his  pipe  during  the  conversation,  "  things  do  work  around 
strange  in  this  world  !  Col.  Dalby  has  been  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  town  for  many  years,  and  it  would  be  a  woful  coming  down  to 
him." 

"Come,  Wheadon,"  said  a  well-dressed,  rather  handsome  young 
man,  "  ain't  you  chaffing  us  all  now  ?  This  thing  doesn't  sound 
probable,  that  all  of  a  sudden  it  should  be  discovered  that  Col. 
Dalby  is  not  entitled  to  what  he  has  been  using  and  enjoying  so 
long." 

"  Chaffing  you,  Mr.  Gregory  ?  Not  a  bit.  Sir.  What  interest  could 
I  serve  by  making  up  such  a  tale  ?  " 

"Who  is  the  person  that  brings  suit  to  recover  the  property?" 

"Why  that.  Sir,  is  the  queerest  part  of  the  whole  business.  None 
else  than  this  Mr.  Merton  who  first  came  here  a  few  months  ago." 

"Yes,  that's  the  man,"  said  a  bystander.  "I  have  heard  all  about 
this  before.  They  do  say  that  the  Dalby  family  is  mightily  worried 
about  the  matter,  for  if  all  reports  be  true  something  more  than  a 
change  of  hands  in  money  and  broad  acres  will  take  place ;  some- 
body's good  name  before  the  world  will  suffer." 

"  But  Col.  Dalby  has  lived  here  quiet  and  uninterrupted  for  many 
long  years,  and  this  Mr.  Merton  has  just  come  amongst  us.  Does  it 
stand  to  reason  that  a  man  could  enjoy  another's  goods  and  use  up 
his  substance  for  half  a  life-time  before  he  would  be  called  to  account 
for  it  ? " 

"My  old  mother,  rest  her  soul,  used  to  say:  'John,  you  walk  in  the 
straight  path,  my  son :  be  sure  if  you  commit  a  sin  it  will  come  back 
like  a  curse  to  sting  you  before  you  die.'  It's  not  because  the  tether 
is  long  that  the  horse  don't  stumble  at  last." 

"Well,  God  keep  the  right  and  confound  the  wrong!  say  I,"  ex- 
claimed Wheadon  the  blacksmith,  giving  a  parting  kick  to  a  blazing 
log  with  his  heavy  hob-nailed  shoes.  "  Draw  me  a  glass  of  your  best 
ale,  Howard  March,  and  another  for  who  feels  like  saying  '  Here's  to 
you.  Sir.'  Come,  Clark,  'night-cap'  with  me,  and  I'll  be  getting 
home  to  the  good  woman  and  the  children." 

But  the  balance  of  the  company  drew  their  chairs  closer  around  the 
fire,  and  seemed  disposed  to  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  on  this 
subject.  Jonathan  Fisher  rose  and  threw  a  fresh  log  on  the  coals, 
and  sat  for  a  while  watching  the  sparks  darting  out  and  chasing  each 
other  up  the  chimney,  or  stopping  to  seize  hold  of  the  soot  on  the 
chimney-back  and  form  mimic  fire-battalions  that  charged  each  other 
and  burned  up  and  down,  and  this  side  and  that,  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  fitful  fury. 

"  Mind  you  now,"  said  Fisher,  slowly  refilling  and  lighting  his  pipe  ; 
"  mind  you,  I  don't  say  anything  against  the  Colonel  and  his  fine  lady. 
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God  forbid  I  should  take  sides  with  a  stranger  against  my  own  people. 
But  when  Col.  Dalby  was  here  last,  two  or  three  months  ago,  he 
called  to  see  me,  he  did,  and  he  asked  me  many  strange  questions 
about  the  poor  man  that  rode  up  here  one  evening  last  summer  and 
was  helped  into  the  house  to  die." 

"  Did  he  call  him  by  name?  " 

"  Oh  yes.  He  spoke  at  first  as  if  he  had  just  heard  of  it,  and  was 
interested  precisely  like  any  other  citizen  would  be  in  a  strange  death 
happening  in  the  town.  But  he  soon  got  out  of  that,  and  showed  his 
anxiety  about  everything  concerning  this  dead  man  Merton." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  ever  knew  him,  or  had  ever  seen  him 
before  ? " 

"  No,  he  didn't  talk  that  way  ;  but  he  asked  me  how  long  he  lived, 
and  what  doctor  called  to  see  him,  and  if  anybody  else  had  paid  him 
a  visit.  And  then  when  I  thought  a  bit  and  told  him  Lawyer  Wells 
was  in  the  room  with  him  an  hour  or  two  before  he  died,  he  was  that 
startled  and  took  aback  that  I  could  only  sit  and  stare  at  him. 
And  he  looked  at  me  so  stern  and  sharp  that  I  almost  felt  for  a  little 
as  if  I  had  been  doing  him  a  wrong." 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Fisher,  there's  something  out  of  gear  somewhere, 
you  may  depend  upon  it." 

"You  are  right  there,  Tom,"  said  another;  "and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  we  don't  all  hear  enough  of  it  without  the  asking,  before  very 
long." 

"How  come  the  Wheelers  mixed  up  in  the  matter?  They  are  no 
kith  or  kin  of  the  Dalbys,  and  I  misdoubt  that  they  ever  set  eyes  on 
Mr.  Merton  before  he  came  here  last  June." 

"Certainly  not.  But  what  makes  you  think  they  have  anything  to 
do  with  this  suit  against  Col.  Dalby?" 

"  Why,  man,  ain't  it  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  ? — And  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that.     Young  George  Wheeler  has    left  home 

and  farm-work,  dropped  everything,  and  keeps  himself  from  F 

two-thirds  of  his  time.  Ay,  and  wherever  he  is,  he  is  with  this  Mr. 
Merton  and  interested  in  his  concerns.  They  came  here  together  a 
month  ago,  and  left  again  together." 

"Well,  that  may  be  ;  but  everybody  knows  that  Wheeler  was  going 
to  marry  that  pretty  Miss  Wilton  who  was  found  drowned  above  Moss 
Seat  Bridge ;  and  I  don't  think  it  likely  he  would  turn  against  those 
amongst  whom  he  expected  to  find  his  wife.  That's  about  like  lifting 
a  hand  against  one's  own  flesh  and  blood." 

"  It's  a  strange  affair,  take  it  how  you  may  ;  and  I'll  wager  that 
whatever  trouble  comes  and  wherever  it  falls,  you'll  find  it  all  dates 
from  the  time  Miss  Kate  Wilton's  body  was  pulled  out  of  the  water." 

"But  about  this  property,  Mr.  Fisher?  How  did  Col.  Dalby  get  it 
in  the  first  instance  ?  He  took  possession  after  old  Mr.  Perry's  death 
as  heir-at-law,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  way  of  it.  He  is  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Perry,  as 
I  understand  it.  There  were  two  brothers  :  the  elder  died  abroad, 
and  this,  the  survivor,  came  into  the  property,  being  next  named  in 
the  old  man's  will." 

"  Did  Col.  Dalby  and  his  brother  ever  live  here  when  they  were 
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children  ?  or  did  they  ever  come  to  pay  their  uncle  a  visit  before  he 
died  ?  " 

"Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,  but  it  might  have  been  so,  notwith- 
standing.    I   first  came  to  live  in  F twenty-six  years  ago   next 

February.  Col.  Dalby  is  a  man  not  far  from  my  own  age,  and  so  he 
might  have  been  here  before  my  time.  But  friend  Long  can  tell  you 
much  more  about  all  this  than  I  can.  He  knew  old  Perry,  was  the 
only  human  being,  outside  of  his  servants,  that  the  old  man  would 
bear  about  him  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  came  as  near 
being  his  friend  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  be." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Long,  thus  appealed  to;  "I 
knew  very  little  about  Perry,  after  all,  and  still  less  about  his  affairs. 
He  was  a  close  vessel  and  kept  himself  to  himself  He  led  a  lonely 
life,  and  never  friend  or  kinsfolk  sought  him  out  or  came  to  see  him, 
sick  or  well,  so  far  as  I  ever  knew." 

"  And  did  he  never  speak  about  his  people  ?  " 

"Rarely,  if  ever.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  he  had  two  nephews 
living  in  a  foreign  country.  There  was  a  painting,  I  think,  of  the  two 
standing  together,  hanging  above  the  mantel  in  the  company-room. 
I  saw  it  once  —  the  only  time  I  ever  was  in  the, room.  Old  Mr. 
Perry  had  shuffled  in  there  with  me  to  show  me  a  rare  stuffed  bird 
that  he  had  perched  on  a  stand  in  the  corner,  and  as  we  went  out  I 
stopped  to  look  at  this  picture.  The  room  was  very  dark — windows 
all  closed  and  curtains  down  ;  and  though  my  eyes  were  then  some 
twenty  years  younger  than  they  are  now,  I  couldn't  well  make  it  out. 
'My  nephews,'  said  he  shortly  :  'fine  young  men  —  splendid  picture 
—  best  artist  in  Europe.'  And  they  tvere  fine-looking  young  men  — 
clear  complexions,  brown  hair  and  eyes,  well-knit,  compact  frames. 
And  do  you  know?  —  it's  strange  —  I  would  never  have  thought  one 
of  them  would  grow  up  to  be  such  a  looking  man  as  Col.  Dalby. 
However,  we  can't  tell ;  great  changes  come  about,  and  we  can't 
sketch  out  manhood  and  old  age  from  youth." 

"  And  this  Col.  Dalby  came  here  to  live  on  the  property,  and  take 
charge  of  his  estate  right  after  old  Mr.  Perry  died  ?  " 

"Well,  no  —  he  didn't.  It  was  better  than  a  year  after  he  died. 
The  house  was  closed  up,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  about  here  knew 
what  was  to  be  done  v/ith  it.  And  then  after  a  twelve-month  an  agent 
came  here  and  talked  with  lawyers  and  had  counsel,  and  they  had 
some  business  at  the  court-house  —  signing  and  swearing  to  papers, 
etc.  There  seemed  to  be  some  little  hitch  about  it  at  first,  but  it  was 
all  smoothed  over,  and  before  long  the  Dalby  family  arrived.  That's 
about  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter." 

The  fire  had  died  down,  it  was  growing  late  in  the  night,  and  con- 
versation began  to  flag.  Pretty  nearly  all  the  company  had  dropped 
off  one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  ;  and 
they  too  were  beginning  to  take  each  one  his  key  and  a  candle  from 
a  shelf  behind  the  register  and  take  himself  off  to  bed.  Even  old 
Johnnie  Long  commenced  to  move  in  a  little  while,  and  after  an 
astonishing  deal  of  puffing  and  groaning  and  blowing,  was  set  on  his 
legs,  and  started  down  the  passage  toward  his  room  with  a  light  in 
his  hand.     Mr.  March,  who  generally  knew  pretty  correctly  when  his 
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occupation  was  gone  for  the  night,  had  already  left  his  contracted 
little  abiding-place  behind  the  counter.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
Eagle  looked  as  if  it  were  asleep  from  attic  to  cellar  —  dark  enough 
and  still  enough  never  to  wake  again. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE   LADY   OF  THE   SEA. 
An  Orkney  Legend. 


THE  Northern  wave  runs  high  and  cold. 
And  keen  the  nor'Iands  blow ; 
The  sailor  he  is  strong  and  bold 
Who  in  this  frosty  sea  is  rolled: 
But  lo  !   a  form  of  fairy  mould 
In  all  that  fret  and  flow. 

A  fairy  figure  moulded  fine, 

A  nostril  nerved  and  free ; 
With  tinted  ears  and  head  divine, 
And  hair  that  bore  a  golden  shine, 
And  arms  in  which  to  lie  and  pine 

When  beauties  beg  for  thee. 

Oh  pity  for  her  wistful  eyes. 

And  for  their  tender  hue ; 
Their  far  within  of  splendid  dyes  : 
Deep  seas  that  drown  in  open  skies 
The  hopeful  barques  of  love  we  prize. 

Nor  leave  the  wrecks  to  view. 

And  she  through  every  wave's  low  moan 

And  rushing  glimmer  dim, 
Swam  on  till  morn  from  midnight  lone. 
And  saw  the  sun  his  ruddy  zone 
Lift  up  beside  dark  heights  of  stone 

Upon  the  ocean's  rim. 
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Pray,  mortal  bosoms  wrung  by  fears, 

Her  burden  light  may  be. 
If  she  shall  seek  through  changeful  years 
To  marry  man  and  mate  with  tears, 
With  time  that  wastes  and  grief  that  sears  — 

This  goddess  of  the  sea ! 

O  virgin  bosom  never  thrilled 

By  any  love  or  fear, 
In  deeps  unvisited  and  stilled  — 
All  out  of  rock  is  carven,  chilled, 
The  statue  Love,  whose  hand  is  filled 

With  all  its  gift  —  a  tear  ! 

A  water- weigh  ted  lily  pale 

Washed  straight  for  coasts  that  roar. 
Before  the  gusty  spraying  gale. 
Seemed  she  amid  the  sea's  assail : 
The  vision  of  an  Eastern  tale 

She  rose  upon  the  shore. 

New  life  her  urgent  soul  commands 

From  sun,  and  air,  and  sea ; 
And  from  the  shore  whereon  she  stands 
She  sees  the  crag  o'er  dawning  lands  : 
But  oh,  the  waves  creep  up  the  sands 

As  sad  as  waves  can  be  ! 


There's  naught  the  hardy  fowler  fears 

Whom  Orkney  gives  a  home  ; 
Where  high  enduring  Noss  uprears 
Amid  the  storms  his  flinty  piers. 
No  grander  ocean  frets  or  cheers 
The  world's  long  shores  of  foam. 

The  giant  winds  that  tear  amain 

The  Arctic's  frozen  bands, 
Against  his  native  island-chain 
Hurl  boldly  all  their  hurricane. 
And  vainly  strive  ;    and  strives  in  vain 

The  sea  with  all  its  hands. 

There  stand  his  seaward  summits,  there 

His  floody  chasms  yawn  ; 
High  up  where  clefting  sea-birds  pair 
He  gathers  downs  for  ladies  fair. 
Swung  by  a  thread  in  searching  air, 

A  speck  against  the  dawn. 
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The  mountainous,  strong  floods  that  wear 
'  And  surge  in  bay  and  strait, 

Dash  frequent  in  his  huge  despair 
The  stranded  whale  ;   and  sometimes  there 
The  well-wished  ship  lies  wrecked  and  bare, 
While  all  her  havens  wait. 

And  in  the  storm  there  stood  at  night 

Beside  the  fowler's  door 
(O  pity  !    twas  a  woeful  sight !) 
A  lady  as  a  lily  white, 
And  seeming  in  a  drowning  plight 

From  riven  wreck  ashore. 

And  wearily,  with  footsteps  soft, 

Her  hands  upon  her  breast, 
She  entered  of  her  will ;   aloft 
Above  his  hearth  the  shadows  oft 
Like  limping  demons  rose  and  doffed 
And  pointed  at  the  guest ! 

She  came  without  a  fear  or  doubt. 

Nor  spake  a  simple  word  ; 
The  tempest  lashed  and  shook  without, 
Or  bore  away  with  angry  shout, 
Or  took  confused  in  blinding  rout 

Some  headlong,  screaming  bird. 

And  came  and  sat  and  sought  his  face, 

With  looks  in  love-soft  eye 

That  lift  above  the  world's  disgrace  : 

All  through  his  fancy  ran  a  race 

Of  halcyon  days  that  come  apace 

With  boons  that  never  die. 

The  days  to  come,  how  strong  are  they  I 

How  far,  and  yet  how  dear ! 
Man  sails  his  magic  barque  away 
O'er  seas  flashed  wide  with  sparkling  day. 
And  in  the  future's  waste  Cathay 
Seeks  Eldorados  near. 

And  as  a  tree  in  calm  stands  mute 

Till  some  sweet  air  do  stir. 
Then  thrills  its  leaves  in  soft  salute, 
And  quickens  in  the  veiny  root ; — 
So  the  poor  fowler  felt  sweet  suit. 
And  told  his  heart  to  her. 
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We  do  not  count  the  years  gone  by 

When  love  is  unforgot : 
Lie  soft  and  glad  in  aged  eye 
The  years  of  love  that  can  not  die  — 
The  years  of  love  like  birds  that  fly 

And  leave  their  traces  not. 

Beneath  the  fleeting  wave  o'erhead, 

In  solemn  seas,  she  heard 
Of  mortal  maids  and  lovers  wed, 
Whom  strong  love  snatches  from  the  dead  : 
She  straightway  through  the  waters  sped. 

While  all  her  soul  was  stirred. 

All  things  to  her  were  strange  and  new, 

The  world  a  dear  surprise ; 
And  so  by  helps  her  nature  grew 
That  she  became  both  meek  and  true, 
With  something  tender  soft'ning  through 

The  splendors  of  her  ej-es. 

She  learned  plain  words  and  spoke  in  tones 

As  murmurous  as  the  sea : 
Ship-wrecked,  they  said,  within  the  zones 
Where  oft  her  nest  among  the  stones 
The  sea-bird  builds  of  fishes'  bones, 

Since  grasses  none  there  be. 

What  stormy  bosoms  throb  and  swell. 

And  doubt  and  pray  in  fear ! 
At  last  from  crowding  troubles  fell 
Comes  love  assured  and  all  is  well : 
Life's  best  divinities  indwell 

A  mastery  so  dear. 

But  she  is  changed,  and  oft  doth  go 

To  wander  by  the  sea ; 
Her  face  is  sad,  her  feet  are  slow. 
She  hears  the  lifted  waters  flow 
And  pause,  and  moan  in  cadence  low 

For  shores  that  can  not  be. 

'  Oh  !    she  is  gone,"  the  women  say, 

''While  home  within  her  stirs, 
To  watch  for  ships  with  colors  gay 
That  sail  to  haven  in  the  bay  : 
For  that  she  longs  to  be  away 
With  other  hands  in  hers." 
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Two  nights  have  swept  through  skies  of  fear, 

Nor  home  to  her  comes  he  ; 
Two  nights  that  hearth  without  its  cheer, 
Two  nights  of  thine,  O  fowler  dear  !  — 
While  seems  to  call  her,  far  and  near. 

The  high-assaulting  sea. 

But  on  her  soul  one  image  strays. 

And  sudden  troublings  leap  ; 
As  when  upon  the  deep  sea  ways. 
All  in  the  calm  the  good  ship  sways, 
And  trembles  through  her  masts  and  stays 
From  tides  beneath  the  deep. 

And  sad  and  strange  upon  the  air. 
With  every  Avind  that  veers, 
'  A  secret  spirit  cries,  "  Beware  ! 

Thou  canst  not  mate  with  human  care, 
'Tis  deathless  souls  alone  can  dare 
The  depths  of  love  and  tears  ! " 

But  on  a  spirit's  search  intent 

She  went  with  eyes  of  prayer ; 
And  onward  where  the  high  crags  leant 
Above  the  world-wide  wave  o'erspent 
Upon  the  wasted  shore,  she  sent 
Far  down  her  look  of  care. 

St.  Magnus,  hear  her  fearful  cry, 

And  see  her  lifted  hands  ! 
One  moment  there  against  the  sky 
Her  startled  form  —  and  by-and-bye 
Is  found  the  place  where  they  do  lie 

Upon  the  wasted  sands. 

This  is  the  legend  that  they  tell 

By  Orkney's  frosty  sea ; 
Whate'er  such  fancy  may  impel, 
A  simple  truth  seems  all  its  spell : 
No  creature  is  but  loves  full  well. 

How  low  soe'er  it  be. 


Geo.  Wentz,  M.  D. 
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"Thus  this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for  an  example  of  a  noble  couraga,  and  a  memorial  of 
virtue." — 2  Macc.  vi.  31. 

T  is  in  this  sense  that  nobility  or  ancestry  is  said  to  "obligate." 
In  this  country,  where  democracy  is  the  basis  of  our  republican 
institutions,  we  are  consistently  inimical  to  any  nobility  or  ancestry 
which  might  confer  privileges,  rank,  or  even  social  distinction  on  any 
particular  members  of  our  political  society.  But  we  ought  to  cherish, 
encourage  and  record  the  existence  of  those  families  in  which  there 
have  been  successive  generations  of  men  or  women  whose  lives  and 
deaths  are  "memorials  of  virtue."  It  binds  their  descendants  to  the 
same  course  of  action,  and  is  a  moral  guaranty  to  the  State,  for  which 
it  secures  the  affections  and  services,  when  needed,  of  loyal  and  noble 
hearts.  Such  families  are  the  true  support  of  government  and  the 
brightest  ornament  of  society,  which  they  purify  by  their  example.  In 
them  there  is  a  transmissive  vitality  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  soul, 
which  should  be  preserved  from  extinction  by  fannin'^  it  with  public 
praise.  For  instance,  the  Adamses  of  Massachusetts,  the  Lees  of 
Virginia,  and  others,  may  be  ranked  among  those  families  in  America 
in  which  successive  generations  have  imitated  and  striven  to  surpass 
the  fame  of  those  sires  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
their  countrymen,  and  still  lives  in  historic  marbles  or  in  the  more 
durable  monuments  erected  by  the  immortal  pen  of  genius.  Among 
the  worthiest  citizens  of  Louisiana  there  is  one  whose  valuable  privi- 
lege it  is  to  look  with  just  pride  to  such  an  ancestry,  because  he  has 
shown  himself  worthy  of  this  inheritance  by  fulfilling  the  obligations 
which  it  imposed  on  him.  His  name  is  Edward  George  Washington 
Butler,  and  he  is  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  the  illus- 
trious man  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  his  own. 

E.  G.  W.  Butler  descends  from  an  Irish  family  who,  having  emigrated 
from  the  Emerald  Island,  settled  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1748.  That  family  continued  to  cherish  in  their  new  home  the  recol- 
lection of  an  ancestry  which  had  been  distinguished  in  the  old  one, 
and  seems  to  have  resolved  that  the  genealogical  tree,  which  remained 
on  its  primitive  soil,  should  have  no  cause  to  repudiate  the  branch 
Which  had  been  severed  from  it  and  wafted  across  the  Atlantic. 
There  sprung  from  that  honored  source  five  men  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  struggle  which  was  soon  to  be  inaugurated 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  Colonies,  that  after 
the  struggle  was  over,  they  were  on  a  convivial  occasion  toasted  by 
General  Washington  as  "  The  five  Butlers,  a  gallant  band  of  patriot 
brothers." 

The  eldest,  Richard  Butler,  was  born  in  Dublin,  April  i,  1743.  He 
entered  the  army  of  the  Revolution  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Morgan's 
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famous  Rifles ;  succeeded  him  in  command  ;  was  designated  to  place 
the  American  flag  upon  the  British  works  after  Lord  Cornwallis'  sur- 
render at  Yorktown,  in  honor  of  his  recent  services  and  the  signal 
part  his  regiment  had  taken  in  the  storming  of  a  formidable  redoubt. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  Major-General  and  second  in  command 
of  St.  Clair's  army  of  the  West,  and  fell,  after  having  exhibited  the 
valor  of  a  hero  and  the  skill  of  a  commander,  when  that  army  was 
defeated  on  the  Miami,  in  the  very  bloody  battle  fought  against 
the  Indians  on  the  4th  of  November,  1791.  The  expedition  had 
originally  numbered  2050  men  ;  on  the  day  of  action  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  about  1400 — of  which  force  913  were  killed  and  wounded.  A 
.battalion  of  artillery  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Though  General 
St.  Clair  ranked  high  both  as  a  statesman  and  soldier,  for  he  had  been 
President  of  Congress  and  rose  to  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  he,  like  the  unfortunate  Braddock,  was  not  acquainted  with 
Indian  warfare ;  and  if  he  had  listened  to  his  second  in  command, 
Major-General  Butler,  would  not  have  suffered  the  disastrous  defeat 
which  was  the  consequence  of  his  imprudence.  Both  General  Wash- 
ington and  General  Wayne  esteemed  Butler  one  of  the  ablest  partisan 
officers  of  the  Revolution,  and  most  conversant  with  Indiarf  affairs. 
Washington  requested  him  to  compile  an  Indian  vocabulary  for  the 
information  and  by  request  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  in  all 
the  negotiations  with  the  Indians  he  was  generally  chosen  as  the 
principal  commissioner.  When  Burgoyne  advanced  against  Gates, 
Butler's  Rifles  were  sent  by  General  Washington  from  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  to  protect  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  latter  against  the 
Indians  under  Brant ;  and  after  participating  gloriously  in  the  battle 
of  Saratoga,  were  ordered  back  to  Washington's  quarters.  The  same 
regiment  distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  ;  and  when 
General  Washington,  in  a  dispatch  to  Congress,  animadverted  on  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  General  Charles  Lee  on  that  occasion,  he 
announced  to  that  body  that  "  Col.  Butler's  was  the  only  command 
which  fired  a  gun."  His  sword  is  kept  as  a  relic  and  heirloom  in  the 
family  of  Col.  E.  G.  W.  Butler,  of  Louisiana,  and  has  been  handed 
down  with  the  recommendation  "  Never  to  wipe  from  its  blade  the 
blood  of  a  Butler." 

The  four  brothers  who,  with  the  Major-General,  were  commonly 
designated  as  the  "  five  Revolutionary  Butlers,"  on  account  of  their 
gallant  services  during  the  seven  years'  war,  were  : — 

Col.  William,  born  in  England,  6th  Jan.,  1745  ;  died  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 6th  of  May,  1789. 

Col.  Thomas,  born  in  Ireland,  28th  of  May,  174S  ;  died  in  Louisi- 
ana, 7th  of  September,  1805. 

Col.  Pierce,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  6th  April,  1760;  died  in  Ken- 
tucky, 27th  May,  1833. 

Col.  Edward,  staff,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  20th  of  March,  1763  ; 
died  in  Tennessee,  6th  of  January,  1803. 

Col.  Edward  was  in  the  battle  in  which  his  brother,  Major-General 
Butler,  was  killed,  and  his  brother,  Major  Thomas  Butler,  twice 
wounded  ;  and  it  seems  that  like  Washington  he  entertained  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  militia  as  an  engine  of  warfare,  for  he  thus  expressed 
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himself  in  a  letter  in  which  he  gave  details  of  that  disaster :  "  The 
militia  behaved  in  their  usual  unfortunate  manner,  and  by  entering 
our  camp  in  the  greatest  disorder,  broke  a  number  of  our  lines  just 
as  the  Indians  made  the  first  onset.  I  mean  not  this  as  a  reflection 
on  the  men,  but  to  show  the  unfortunate  state  of  all  militia  for  the 
want  of  that  discipline  which  alone  will  make  good  men  of  use  in 
action."  Col.  Edward  returned  to  the  field  of  operations  on  the 
Maumee  as  Adjutant-General  of  Wayne's  army  when  Brant  and  his 
allied  Indians  were  wiped  out  and  peace  secured  for  the  people  of 
the  West. 

The  five  brothers  left  numerous  male  descendants,  who  all  served 
meritoriously  in  the  navy  and  army  of  the  United  States,  among  whom 
the  most  distinguished  were  : — 

James  Richard,  son  of  Maj.-Gen.  Richard  Butler,  Captain  of  the 
"Pittsburgh  Blues"  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  complimented  in 
general  orders  by  Maj.-Gen.  Harrison  "as  a  worthy  son  of  a  gallant 
sire." 

Richard,  son  of  Col.  William  Butler.  He  was  Lieut.-Colonel  of 
the  44th  Infantry  in  18 14,  during  the  war  against  Great  Britain. 

Robert,  son  of  Col.  Thomas.  He  was  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
to  Major-General  fiarrison  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  ;  Adjutant- 
General  of  Jackson's  army  at  New  Orleans,  and  breveted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  on  the  23d  December,  1814,  "for  gallant  conduct  during  the 
siege  of  New  Orleans,  and  uniform  attention  to  his  duty  as  an  officer 
in  said  army."  He  was  Colonel  of  the  4th  Infantry,  when  he  re- 
signed in  182 1  and  became  Surveyor-General  of  the  public  lands  in 
Florida. 

Thomas  Langford,  son  of  Col.  Pierce  Butler,  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Major-General  Jackson,  and  breveted  Major  for  gallant  conduct  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815. 

William  Orlando,  brother  of  the  precedent,  was  Second  Lieut. 
2d  Infantry,  18 12,  when  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Frenchtown 
and  River  Raisin.  He  was  breveted  Major  for  gallant  conduct  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  23d  of  December,  18 14,  and  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson  in  1816,  when  he  resigned.  He 
represented  Kentucky  in  Congress  from  1839  to  1843.  He  was 
Major-General  of  volunteer  forces  in  the  Mexican  war,  distinguished 
himself  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Monterey  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1846.  He  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  "  resolmion  "  of 
Congress,  "  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  that  body 
of  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  storming  Monterey,"  and  suc- 
ceeded Major-General  Winfield  Scott  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Mexico.  General  Wm.  Orlando  Butler  was  candidate  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1848,  and  his  reply  to  the 
elder  Blair  when  accused  of  intriguing  for  that  office  is  well  known  : 
"  I  prize  the  character  of  a  gentleman  far  higher  than  the  Presidency." 

After  Gen,  Winchester  and  most  of  his  command  had  surrendered 
at  the  battle  of  River  Raisin,  Major  Madison's  battalion,  to  which 
General  Butler  was  then  attached  as  ensign,  occupied  a  position  at 
one  end  of  a  lane  which  was  enfiladed  by  a  British  fire  from  a  barn 
at  the  other  end,  with  Indians  in  an  orchard  on  one  side.     Upon  the 
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inquiry  from  the  commander  if  any  would  venture  to  run  the  gauijtlet 
and  fire  the  barn,  Butler  stepped  forward,  seized  a  brand,  and  under 
a  fearful  fire  from  the  British  and  the  Indians  reached  the  barn,  fired 
it  and  fled  for  his  life.  He  returned  with  his  clothes  riddled,  but 
luckily  without  a  wound,  and  was  ever  after  styled  the  "  Barn-burner." 

Edward  George  Washington,  son  of  Col.  Edward,  graduated  at 
West  Point,  July  i,  1820,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Gaines 
from  1823  to  183 1,  resigned  and  became  Major-General,  3d  Division 
of  the  Louisiana  militia,  in  1846  and  1847.  He  took  part  in  the 
Mexican  war  as  Colonel  of  the  3d  U.  S.  Dragoons  and  commander 
of  the  Upper  District  of  the  Rio  Grande.  His  force  was  disbanded 
in  1848.  Col.  Butler  was  a  sugar-planter  in  Louisiana  from  1831  to 
187 1,  and  always  ranked  among  the  highest  and  the  most  respected 
citizens  of  that  State.     He  still  lives  in  vigorous  old  age. 

When  Louisiana  seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861,  his  son  Edward, 
who  was  then  secretary  to  the  American  legation  in  Berlin,  resigned 
arid  hurried  home  to  share  the  fate  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whatever  it 
might  be.  Pie  acted  with  the  nobleness  and  chivalry  of  character 
which  had  always  distinguished  his  family,  and  contributed  to  the 
raising  of  a  regiment  of  which  he  became  Major.  He  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Belmont.  General  Lee,  who  was  at  that  epoch  always  in 
march  from  one  great  battle-field  to  another,  took  time  to  write  to  the 
bereaved  father :  "  Our  country  has  great  claims  upon  its  sons,  as 
you  say,  and  all  ought  to  glory  to  die  in  its  defence  ;  yet  I  still  grieve 
over  the  death  of  your  gallant  son.  His  dying  message  to  you  proves 
him  a  hero." 

Mrs.  Eugene  McLean,  daughter  of  the  late  gallant  Gen.  Sumner  of 
the  U.  S.  army,  happened  to  be  at  Gen.  Polk's  headquarters,  Colum- 
bus, Kentucky,  v/hen  that  young  hero,  as  Gen.  Lee  called  him,  was 
brought  from  the  field  of  Belmont.  She  nursed  him  teuderly  till  his 
death,  and  with  the  true  heart  of  a  woman  thus  wrote  to  his  mother  : 
"  Never  was  there  a  death-bed  more  irradiated  with  the  halo  of 
patriotism,  heroism,  and  every  elevated  feeling  which  could  raise  a 
man  above  the  circumstances  that  surround  him.  My  own  experience 
in  such  scenes  is  of  course  limited.  It  was  all  new,  fearful ;  and  if 
not  horrible,  only  because  he  seemed  something  more  than  man  in 
his  superiority  to  physical  pain,  in  his  tender  thoughtfulness  of 
others,  in  the  delicacy  wdiich  never  for  an  instant  allowed  him  to 
forget  ftie  presence  of  a  lady.  We  were  at  Gen.  Polk's  head- 
quarters when  Major  Butler  was  brought  in,  suffering  very  much  at 
the  time  and  for  some  hours  afterwards.  When  Gen.  Polk  came  in 
late  in  the  evening  from  the  field,  the  meeting  was  very  affecting  and 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
horrors  of  that  day  unmoved.  The  Major  could  not  speak,  but 
raised  his  hand  to  his  head  in  a  military  salute ;  but  seeing  the 
General  was  entirely  overcome,  he  made  what  seemed  to  me  a  super- 
natural effort,  and  conversed  until  the  General  could  recover  himself, 
explaining  his  being  in  advance  of  his  regiment,  and  begging  the 
General  to  let  his  father  know  he  had  not  thrown  his  life  away,  and 
to  let  both  father  and  mother  know  that  '  he  had  died  like  a  Butler  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.'     I  don't  think  he  suffered  after  the  first  few 
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hours  ;  and  in  death  he  was  the  most  statuesque  and  beautiful  object 
I  ever  saw." 

Surely  such  family  records  ought  to  be  preserved  with  tender  care, 
for  they  are  the  cherished  memorials  of  departed  worth,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  powerful  incentive  to  virtue  and  heroism. 

Charles  Gayarre. 


IMMIGRATION   OF  CAPITAL  AND  OF  POPULATION   TO 

THE   SOUTH. 


III. 


F  we  have  among  us  men  who  consider  both  our  climate  and 
advantages  inferior,  contrasted  with  the  supposed  superior 
chances  for  the  emigrant  in  the  West,  and  unlikely  to  favor  immigra- 
tion and  induce  immigrants,  it  must  not  astonish  us  if  these  opinions 
are  held  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  Europe.  It  is  ignorance, 
the  curse  besetting  every  great  undertaking,  which  has  prevented  im- 
migration from  pouring  into  our  favored  clime  since  the  war,  and  will 
do  so  as  long  as  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  misrepresented  abroad  and 
allow  the  immense  resources  and  natural  advantages  of  our  country  to 
be  unknown. 

Slavery  was  the  most  powerful  bar  while  it  lasted ;  its  abolishment 
did  not  remove  the  unfavorable  impressions  which  foreign  nations, 
relying  upon  the  representations  of  Northern  writers,  had  of  our 
character,  formed  and  brutalised,  as  was  supposed,  under  the  influence 
of  slavery.  These  impressions  pictured  us  as  V  haughty,  overbearing, 
brutal,  vindictive,  aristocratic,  and  indolent,"  while  our  non-slavehold- 
ing  population  was  characterised  as  "  base,  void  of  all  intellect  and 
education,  the  white  slaves  of  baronial  task-masters."  Of  course,  "  the 
hot  sun  would  not  let  a  white  laboring-man  live,"  though  millions  lived 
and  prospered  here.  Erroneous  views  regarding  our  national  character 
and  climate  have  been  and  now  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  chief  foreign 
bars  to  immigration.  It  behooves  our  people  through  the  authority  of 
their  State  Governments  to  remove  these  impressions  ;  they  are  compe- 
tent to  do  it. 

From  a  great  mass  of  unfavorable  criticisms  we  select  a  few  from 
foreign  periodicals  now  before  us. 

At  the  head  of  our  foreign  detractors  we  place  reluctantly  the  name 
35 
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of  the  Count  de  Montalembert,  a  French  statesman  and  member  of 
the  Academy.  His  discourse  in  Le  CorrespoJidant  on  the  victory  of 
the  North  is,  to  our  knowledge,  not  surpassed  for  refined  slander 
of  the  South,  her  principles,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war. 
At  the  same  time  the  adulation  of 'the  North  is  fulsome  and 
nauseating.  It  is  written  with  that  self-asserting  ignorance  and 
oblivion  of  all  truth  by  which  French  writers  sometimes  distinguish 
their  productions.  We  find  but  a  single  acknowledgment  for  the 
South,  when  the  Southern  armies  are  praised  for  sacrifices  and 
bravery  alike  with  the  Northern,  and  when  M.  le  Comte  deigns  to 
place  the  names  of  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  beside  those  of 
Grant  and  Sherman.  "Let  us  greet  then,"  the  Count  says,  "with  a 
satisfaction  without  alloy,  the  happy  victory  which  secures  in  the 
United  States  the  triumph  of  the  North  over  the  South,  that  is  to 
say  of  legitimate  power  over  an  inexcusable  revolt,  of  justice  over 
iniquity,  of  truth  over  falsehood,  of  liberty  over  slavery.  It  is  well 
known,"  M.  de  Montalembert  proceeds,  "  that  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  pay  homage  to  victory,"  yet  he  exclaims  "  let  us  thank  the  God  of 
armies  for  this  glory  and  this  happiness;"  and  he  prays,  "let  us 
thank  Him  him  for  this  great  victory,  for  the  everlasting  confusion 
of  the  varied  and  numberless  classes  of  those  who  impose  upon  and 
oppress  their  fellow-men  by  servitude  as  well  as  by  cupidity,  by 
sedition  as  well  as  by  tyranny.  .  .  .  Must  we,  then,  truly  rejoice  and 
bless  God  for  this  victory  ?  Answer  without  fear  :  Yes,  we  must.  .  .  . 
Yes,  we  must  thank  God  that  the  leprosy  of  slavery  has  disappeared 
under  the  sword  of  the  conquerors  of  Richmond,  extirpated  forever. 
.  .  .  Yes,  we  should  thank  God,  because  in  restoring  and  purifying 
herself,  America  has  justified,  honored,  glorified  France  and  the 
French  policy,  her  true  policy,  the  old  honest  and  courageous  policy 
of  our  best  times  (?),  those  that  sent  forth  the  chivalric^and  liberal 
elite  of  our  noblesse  upon  the  footsteps  of  La  Fayette  to  the  camp  of 
Washington.  .  ,  .  Yes,  we  must  thank  God,  because  in  this  great  and 
terrible  struggle  between  servitude  and  liberty,  it  is  liberty  which  has 
remained  victorious.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  necessary  to  thank  God  that 
from  reports,  well  attested,  victory  has  remained  pure  ;  because  the 
good  cause  has  neither  been  tarnished  by  any  excess  nor  soiled  by 
any  crime ;  because  that  its  advocates  have  not  to  blush  for  its 
soldiers,  nor  these  soldiers  for  their  chiefs,  nor  these  chiefs  for  their 
fortune,  nor  fortune  herself  for  having  crowned  mean  cupidity  or  base 
conspiracies."  "Dunderhead!"  we  hear  some  old  Confederate 
exclaim. 

"Yes,  finally  we  must  thank  God  because  the  aggressors  have  been 
conquered  ;  because  that  those  who  first  drew  the  sword  have  perished 
by  the  sword  ;  because  impunity  has  not  been  granted  to  the  instiga- 
tors of  an  iniquitous  revolt,  of  an  impious  war;  because,  this  time  at 
least,  audacity  and  cunning  did  not  suffice  to  make  honest  people 
ridiculous ;  because  the  authors  of  crime  have  been  the  victims  of  it ; 
because  in  passing  the  Rubicon  of  law  they  have  found  upon  the  other 
shore  defeat,  death  ;  because  that  having  risked  the  fortunes  of  their 
country  with  the  temerity  of  an  adventurer  and  the  adroitness  of  a 
conspirator,  alea  jacia  est  has   not  profited   them,  and   that  in  this 
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impious  and  bloody  game  they  have  not  succeeded.      They  have 
played  and  they  have  lost;  justice  is  done." 

We  have  marked  a  score  of  other  passages  in  the  article  in  which 
vindictiveness,  partiality  and  ignorance  of  the  philosophical  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  our  country  are  glaringly  displayed  ;  but  let 
this  suffice.  Yet  let  us  here  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  the  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  Frenchmen  who  wish  us  well,  and  who 
will  form  the  nucleus  by  which  in  time  may  be  neutralised  the  fanatic 
ideas  of  M.  de  Montalembert  and  his  followers.  At  the  head  of 
these  friends  of  ours  stands  M.  Edmond  Farrenc,  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  jfourrial  qfficiel  dii  Gouvernment  Frarifais,  who  during  a  twenty 
years'  residence  in  the  United  States  has  learned  to  admire  the 
Southern  people  as  much  as  he  justly  condemns  the  barbarity, 
duplicity  and  revengeful  vindictiveness  of  the  North  displayed  in 
recent  times. 

Everywhere  in  the  emigrant-sending  countries  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  —  we  leave  here  unconsidered  any  English  opinions, 
as  our  readers  have  access  to  them  alike  with  us  —  opposition  to 
emigration  to  the  South  is  perfectly  organised,  it  appears,  through 
the  workings  of  Western  and  Northern  emigration-agents,  repre- 
senting either  States  or  private  land  companies  and  railroad  lines. 
When  we  were  attacked  in  a  Luebeck  journal,  and  remonstrated, 
against  the  injustice  done  the  State  we  represented,  we  were  informed 
that  the  editor  had  not  written  against  us  at  all  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, but  on  the  authority  of  an  American  consul.  In  a  circular 
of  I)et  7iordiske  Udvandringscof7ipagni  Columbia  for  Danmark,  Sverrig 
and  Norge,  every  one  is  counselled  to  avoid  the  South  and  to  go  to  the 
Northwest.  In  a  Danish  journal  we  read  :  "  We  have  already  warned 
the  public  against  a  certain  Dr.  Noyes,  who  is  at  this  time  travelling 
through  Denmark  and  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  enlist  a 
herd  of  stupid  people  for  Louisiana,  who  will  go  to  certain  misery. 
We  again  warn  them  against  emigration  to  the  Southern  States  of 
America  ;  for  the  men  who  go,  either  voluntarily  or  bound  by  contract, 
to  those  States,  run  into  the  abyss  of  the  most  frightful  destruction,  and 
willingly  become  slaves  worse  than  ever  were  the  black  slaves.  In 
fact,  according  to  authentic  letters  before  us  (?),  the  condition  of  the 
American  Southern  States  at  this  time" — spring  of  1870 — "is  the 
following :  Slavery  is  abolished,  but  only  nominally  so.  These  States 
still  have  their  colored  laborers,  whose  number  has  been  much  dimin- 
ished by  emigration  West  and  North.  At  first  they  thought  of  im- 
porting the  Chinese;  these  attempts  did  not  succeed,  as  the  feeble 
Chinese  died  in  the  horrible  climate,  nor  could  they  perform  the  heavy 
labors  required  of  them.  To  import  'ebony'  again  would  not  do. 
There  is  at  once  a  new  slave-market  discovered :  Germany  and  the 
North !  "  etc.,  etc.  Several  years  ago  the  Brerner  Austvanderer  Zei- 
tung  said :  "  While  formerly  white  immigrants,  however  few  there 
were,  who  came  into  the  Southern  States,  were  tarred  and  feathered 
and  then  driven  with  dogs  over  the  State-line,  they  now  are  wanted  as 
substitutes  for  the  black."  The  same  gazette  said,  Aug.  2,  1869  : 
"  Immediately  after  the  war  the  Southern  planters  had,  as  is  well  known, 
the  amiable  idea  of  replacing  the  freed  negro  by  immigrant '  Dutchmen,' 
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but  soon  the  great  truth  dawned  upon  them  :  '  Es  jinge  wohl,  aber  es 
jeht  nich  /'  Now  John  Chinaman  is  being  taken  hold  of,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  '  yellows '  will  not  have  to  bear  the  same  fate  which 
was  formerly  suffered  by  the  blacks."  These  expressions  of  this  — 
however,  not  very  influential  —  gazette  are  the  more  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  Bremen  stands  in  most  intimate  commercial  relations  with  our 
South-Atlantic  seaports,  in  each  of  which  large  commercial  houses 
from  Bremen  have  their  agencies  and  business  friends.  But  yet  more 
do  we  marvel  at  the  ill-will  manifested  by  some  societies  and  firms 
composed  of  men  who  make  their  money  from  the  Southern  people, 
against  that  people  itself  and  its  endeavors  at  immigration.  The 
head  of  an  influential  Baltimore  firm,  and  former  president  of  the 
German  Society,  when  approached  to  aid  an  immigration  enterprise  in 
favor  of  the  South,  offered  injurious  expressions  and  contempt  instead 
of  aid.  It  is  believed  both  in  Europe  as  in  this  country  that  the  com- 
paratively ill-success  of  Maryland  in  inducing  foreign  immigration  is 
owing  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  North  German  Lloyd's  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  persuade  the  immigrants  on 
shipboard  not  to  go  South  but  West ;  which  seems  also  proven  to  us 
by  the  circular  of  the  German  Society  of  Maryland,  issued  in  October 
1869,  in  which  immigrants  seeking  work  are  recommended,  "  ^///)' to 
apply  to  its  agent,  Mr.  H.  F.  Wellinghoff,"  although  there  existed  at  the 
time  in  Baltimore  a  State  Bureau,  named  "Department  of  Labor  and 
Agriculture,"  as  trustworthy,  no  doubt,  as  the  German  Society,  and 
which  would  have  sought  to  retain  the  immigrant  in  Maryland  ;  and 
by  the  additional  fact,  that  while  in  that  circular  the  tariff  of  railroad 
fares  is  given  as  far  as  Omaha,  Nebraska,  not  a  single  Southern  point, 
except  Washington,  appears  therein.  We  know  not  whether  we  are 
indebted  to  the  said  Mr.  Wellinghoff  for  the  following,  which  made  the 
round,  at  first,  in  all  Continental  papers ;  we  copy  from  a  reprint  in 
the  gazette  Deutschland,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  indigna- 
tion with  which  we  have  read  it.  We  trust  and  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  these  shafts  of  malice  will,  like  the  boomerang, 
return  upon  the  head  that  conceived  them  ;  for  they  have  done  us 
more  harm  than  anything  else  could  have  done,  as,  proceeding  from 
foreigners  settled  in  one  of  our  seaports,  they  were  triumphantly 
pointed  out  by  the  Continental  press  as  the  most  authentic  and  unan- 
swerable information  that  could  possibly  be  obtained. 

"  It  is,  alas,"  says  the  agent  of  the  German  Society  of  INIaryland, 
"  an  incontestable  fact  that  even  now,  in  many  localities  of  the  South, 
the  laws  are  neither  in  force  nor  executed,  and  that  bands  of  robbers, 
the  remnants  of  the  Rebel  army,  make  life  and  property  insecure. 

"  That  land  may  in  desired  areas  be  bought  or  rented  at  cheap  rates, 
or  worked  on  shares,  I  grant,  but  whether  cheaper  in  proportion  and 
under  more  acceptable  conditions  than  East  or  West,  is  very  doubtful  ; 
and  who  is  there  who  guaranties  to  the  immigrant  working  on  shares, 
in  localities  where  there  are  but  few  Germans,  that  he  in  reality  will 
receive  the  share  belonging  to  him  ? 

"  Whether  the  wages  considered  sufficient  by  the  Southern  employer 
are  satisfactory  to  the  laborer,  carfnot  be  determined,  since  their 
amount  is  not  stipulated  ;  and  whether  the  laborer  generally  receives 
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the  wages  promised  is  at  least  very  doubtful,  judging  from  the  many 
complaints  of  poverty  and  want  in  the  South,  to  alleviate  which, 
collections,  concerts  and  balls  are  taking  place.  The  customary  food  of 
farm-laborers  in  the  South  consists,  as  is  known,  of  bacon  and  corn- 
meal,  of  which  a  certain  quantity  is  distributed  monthly,  and  the 
dwellings  disposable  are  no  doubt  mostly  the  abandoned  huts  of  the 
negro  slaves.  This,  above  all,  should  not  be  concealed,  that  the 
immigrant  going  South  may  know  what  there  awaits  him. 

"  Nearness  and  easy  approach  to  good  markets  are  found  at 
present  more  in  the  East  and  West  than  in  the  South,  as  well  as  better 
means  of  communication ;  and  manufactories  (they  have  first  to  be 
created,  for  which  much  capital  is  required),  of  which,  according  to 
the  continual  complaint,  there  is  the  greatest  lack  in  the  South  ;  the 
cultivation  of  products  offering  greater  returns  to  the  producer,  for 
instance,  of  rice,  which  needs  marshy  soil,  a  soil  therefore  unhealthy ; 
of  sugar-cane,  which  can  only  be  cultivated  with  profit  on  a  large 
scale,  etc.,  is,  for  the  most  part,  unsuited  to  the  German  immigrant. 
It  is  true  that  Missouri  may  be  recommended  in  many  respects " 
—  because  it  lies  in  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.?  — 
"  since  it  has  for  many  years  been  sought  by  thousands  of  German 
immigrants,  and  offers,  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  the  immi- 
grant a  welcome  settlement,  where  he  soon  will  feel  at  home,  where 
German  customs  are  common,  in  many  localities  even  predominant. 
Somewhat  similar" — only  because  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
begins  there  ?  — "  is  Maryland,  where  many  Germans  are  already  settled, 
and  where  land  may  be  found  in  abundance.  Low  localities,  particu- 
larly near  the  water,  in  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  State, 
where  fevers  reign  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  cannot  be  recom- 
mended to  the  immigrant. 

"The  consequences  and  devastation  of  the  war  are  far  from  being 
obliterated  ;  poverty  and  misery  are  yet  too  great ;  a  great  portion  of  the 
former  slave-holders  too  much  inclined  to  see  a  substitute  for  the 
negro  slave  in  the  German  immigrant,  who,  a  perfect  stranger,  unac- 
quainted with  the  language,  is  therefore  often  left  without  any  pro- 
tection. Too  many  cases  are  on  record  where  such  masters,  when 
speaking  about  wages,  have  said  that  for  such  wages  they  could  obtain 
negroes,  believing  in  the  possibility  of  engaging  the  labor  of  the 
German  immigrant  for  less  than  the  negro's.  In  addition,  they  would 
not  make  contracts  for  less  than  a  year,  which  stipulated  payment  of 
wages  only  after  the  expiration  of  the  year:  should  the  poor  immi- 
grant be  unable  to  stand  the  bad  treatment  and  equally  bad  food,  and 
leave  the  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  then  he  had  no 
claim  for  compensation  for  services  rendered  up  to  that  time. 

"  Many  instances  where  poor  German  immigrants  were  sold  by 
men  without  conscience  to  the  South  —  this  is  indeed  the  proper 
expression  for  this  trade  —  are  sufficiently  known  through  the  papers. 
From  personal  experience  I  can  cite  many  such  cases,  where  immi- 
grants were  sent  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  under  splendid 
promises,  several  of  whom  returned  here  in  the  greatest  misery, 
without  any  means,  and  not  a  few  had  to  be  aided  by  the  German 
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Society.*  These  traders  in  flesh  did  not  care  whether  the  persons 
were  quah'fied  for  agriculture  or  not :  did  they  not  receive  pay  for 
every  head  furnished  to  Virginia  or  North  Carolina?  The  unfor- 
tunate man  who  had  been  told  that  he  would  be  suitably  employed, 
might  himself  see  to  it  how  to  return  without  means.  Others,  really 
farm  laborers,  were  driven  away  by  hunger,  or  the  want  of  a  decent 
habitation  ;  and  often  they  reached  here  only  after  having  sold  every- 
thing in  their  possession. 

"The  condition  of  the  South  is  not  yet  such  that  we  could  recom- 
mend immigrants  to  go  there.  A  great  portion  of  the  former  slave- 
holders has  as  yet  learned  too  little  and  forgotten  too  little  ;  inse- 
curity is  still  too  great,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  living,  fnorals  and 
customs  in  the  old  country  and  here,  that  they  could  feel  at  home  in 
the  Southern  States.  Only  when  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  South  has  become  better,  when  gasconade  chivalry,  which  still 
struts  about  in  tournaments  and  other  mediaeval  garbs,  when  poverty 
and  ignorance  have  disappeared,  when  labor  is  no  longer  despised, 
but  honored,  as  it  should  be,  then  only  may  immigration  be  directed 
to  the  South  with  success." 

But  we  will  not  weary  our  readers  with  extracts  of  the  like  nature, 
of  which  we  have  still  an  ample  supply  at  command,  but  cite  a  few 
commendations  of  the  South,  obtained  by  ourselves,  and  which  have 
given  us  the  conviction  that  a  revolution  of  the  feeling  against  us 
abroad  lies  entirely  in  our  own  hands. 

The  Leipzig  Illustrirte  Zeiiung,  after  having  said  of  another  South- 
ern State  "It  is  hoped  these  allurements  will  be  energetically  met, 
that  none  of  our  people  will  fall  victims  to  the  morasses  and  yellow 
fevers  of  those  States,"  offered  itself  to  us  as  a  medium  to  make 
known  our  agency.  T/ie  Riidolstadt  Auswanderer  Zeitimg,  which  had 
greatly  damped  the  endeavors  of  South  Carolina  by  the  sh'arp  and 
unreserved  criticism  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  has  given  us  on 
several  occasions  warm  commendation  and  aid  ;  even  the  Bremer 
Auswanderer  Zeitung  at  last  endorsed  our  State  ;  the  Gazette  of 
Lueheck,  after  opposition  to  us,  gave  us  its  recommendation,  and  the 
Berlin  Post  came  out  in  our  favor,  as  well  as  the  Cologne  Gazette,  the 
gazette  Deiitschland,  with  many  others. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  a  magnificent  epoch  of  national  reforma- 
tion," the  Berlin  Post  said,  "  requiring  from  every  individual  the 
greatest  abnegation  of  self  and  extreme  sacrifices,  the  desire  to  emi- 
grate, and  especially  across  the  ocean,  to  seek  a  home  in  the  North 
American  States,  has,  in  these  latter  days,  widely  spread  among  the 
Germans.  If  on  the  part  of  those  remaining  this  is  to  be  regretted, 
there  is  no  preventive  if  we  desire  to  render  justice  to  the  free 
resolve  and  will  of  the  individual.  What  vye  owe  as  a  duty  to 
those  who  have  determined  to  leave  us,  is  carefully  to  watch  into 
whose  hands  they  fall,  to  inquire  who  it  is  that  will  carry  them  over 
the  sea,  and  who  is  to  receive  them  on  the  other  side.  Even  if  that 
notorious  commerce  in  men,  such  as  we  know  of  in  hundreds  of  cases, 

♦What,  then,  is  the  object  of  that  German  Society?  To  aid,  and  then  to  vent  its  spleen  on 
some  one  because  it  was  obliged  to  aid  ?  And  is  that  Society  sure  that  aid  extended  in  all  these 
cases  was  given  to  persons  entirely  worthy  of  it'  Why  not  furnish  names  and  proofs  instead  of 
making  general  accusations? 
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has  been  obliged  to  cease  through  the  energy  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
authorities  of  the  North  German  Union,  there  are  yet  here  and  there 
go-betweens,  who  count  the  interest  committed  to  their  charge  for 
nothing,  but  their  own  as  everything.  These  persons  are,  exception- 
ally, representatives  of  countries,  especially  of  South  American  terri- 
tories, where  protection  of  law  and  care  of  government  may  be 
likened  to  a  crippled  plant.  Such  districts  are  not  fit  for  colonisa- 
tion, and  the  emigrant  going  into  them  nearly  always  runs  into 
ruin.  How  beneficial  warnings  against  them  may  be  is  shown  by 
proofs  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  North  German  Union.  Quite 
otherwise,  however,  it  is  with  emigration  to  States  where  order  reigns 
and  the  laws  are  obeyed ;  where  the  State  Government  cares  for  the 
immigrant  with  the  same  conscientiousness  as  does  the  Government 
here  for  the  emigrant.  To  such  States  we  may,  with  a  good  con- 
science, guide  all  those  no  longer  satisfied  in  their  old  homes.  In 
this  connection  a  publication  has  lately  come  to  our  hands,  entitled 
The  State  of  Virginia  a?id  the  Organization  of  its  State  Board  for  the 
Protection  of  Immigration.  Virginia  is  undoubtedly  a  splendid  country, 
with  a  healthful  Italian  climate  and  rich  in  forest  and  water.  What 
it  needs  to  bring  to  light  its  natural  riches  are  men,  and  particularly 
husbandmen  and  artisans.  The  war  of  secession  has  denuded  it  of 
labor  and  capital,  and  a  supplement  is  indispensable.  None  should 
feel  this  more  than  the  authorities  of  the  State  ;  they  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  indifferent  when  thousands  of  fertile  square  miles  lie  waste 
and  unfilled.  For  these  reasons  immigration  is  invited ;  and  this 
invitation  is  extended  in  the  above  publication  in  so  dignified  and 
earnest  a  manner,  free  from  all  that  American  humbug  which  puffs  its 
cheeks  to  bursting,  that  it  may  surely  expect  to  be  received  with  con- 
fidence. The  State  promises  no  Utopia  or  fool's  paradise,  but  it 
pledges  itself  to  receive  the  new-comers  hospitably,  to  assist  them 
from  beginning  to  end  of  settlement  with  counsel  and  aid,  to  open  to 
them  the  most  advantageous  roads  of  travel,  to  settle  them  upon 
good  lands,  and  especially  to  protect  them  against  extortion  and 
fraud." 

The  Universal  Emigration  Gazette  oi  the  German  Empire  wrote: 
"  The  State  of  [East]  Virginia,  with  which  the  pamphlet  before  us 
occupies  itself,  has  entered  into  competition  for  European  immigration. 
It  is,  as  says  the  author  honestly,  no  longer  possible  for  the  large 
holders  of  landed  estate,  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  to  cul- 
tivate their  large  possessions  and  avail  themselves  of  their  mineral 
riches  as  in  former  times,  when  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
agricultural  laborers  were  at  their  disposal.  They  therefore  ofier  to 
the  industrious  agriculturist  and  to  the  enterprising  capitalists  of 
Europe,  through  the  State-agencies,  a  portion  of  their  lands  for 
sale.  It  is  further  desired  to  have  white  labor,  with  whose  aid  the 
people  feel  assured  —  thus  says  the  publication  —  to  be  able  to 
raise  the  State  to  a  height  of  worldly  prosperity  never  before  known. 
For  our  part,  we  find  in  the  condition  thus  presented  no  reason 
whatever  to  discourage  European  emigration  to  go  to  [East]  Virginia, 
although  we  are  aware  that  frequently,  especially  by  competing  States, 
such  a  reason  has  been  sought  or  said  to  exist.     It  is  perfectly  natural 
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that,  in  the  same  measure  as  does  the  desire  to  better  his  individual 
condition  drive  the  emigrant  over  the  ocean,  he  will  be  welcomed  in 
reality  only  there  where  by  his  settlement  advantages  for  the  whole 
State  as  well  as  to  the  individual  citizen  are  expected.  A  State 
which  through  its  own  power  or  its  own  means  can,  or  believes  it  can, 
raise  itself  to  complete  development,  will  neither  now  nor  hereafter 
receive  in  a  friendly  spirit  an  element  from  foreign  countries  which 
would  enter  into  competition  with  its  own  people.  If  therefore  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  former  times  did  not  permit  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate  on  the  part  of  foreign  residents,  nothing  is  thereby  proven 
but  a  natural  self-isolation  of  that  State  as  long  as  its  citizens  were 
satisfied  with  their  own  condition,  or  believed  themselves  to  be  so.  A 
change  in  condition  brought  about  a  different  mode  of  looking  at  things 
on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  want  of  labor  and  capital,  with  a 
superabundance  of  natural  resources,  caused  the  barriers  to  fall  which, 
under  the  former  state  of  things,  were  agreeable  to  all.  Necessity  is 
not  only  the  mother  of  arts,  as  is  justly  said  within  a  certain  sense, 
but  also  of  freer  conceptions  and  a  more  liberal  manner  of  looking  at 
the  changed  conditions  of  life.  We  readily  concede  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  for  the  pure,  thorough-bred  old  Virginian  to  bring  himself 
to  break  with  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  and  individual  customs,  to 
which  in  former  times  he  was  bound.  Under  similar  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  just  as  difficult  for  the  European.  We  are  satisfied 
when  the  State  passed  laws  by  which  the  great  landed  proprietors  step 
out  of  their  former  isolation  and  open  their  lands  to  the  free  elements 
from  abroad. 

"  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  author  the  certificate  that  he 
has  well  understood  how  to  give  us  a  useful  and  trustworthy  picture  of 
the  State  he  represents.  Above  all  we  must  commend  him  for  basing 
his  remarks  upon  the  results  of  statistical  science,  that  hfe  has  made 
use  of  the  very  best  sources,  that  he  supports  himself  with  the  best 
authorities,  so  that  he  frees  himself  of  that  subjective  manner  of 
looking  at  things  which  in  other  monographs  of  the  kind  has  often 
struck  us  most  disagreeably,  and  which  from  the  start  led  us  to  be  very 
guarded  in  their  consideration.  The  work  makes  the  pleasant  impress  of 
frankness  and  truthfulness,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  German 
emigrant  for  his  own  examination.  The  first  conditions  for  a  pamphlet 
written  for  those  who  desire  to  emigrate  are  truthfulness  of  facts, 
clearness  and  completeness  of  representation,  so  that  the  work  shall 
need  no  other  commentary.  We  must  concede  them  to  the  work  on 
Virginia,  especially  since  its  particular  excellence  is  found  in  the 
objective  method  followed ;  it  speaks  through  official  and  recognised 
authorities,  and  refrains  from  individual  laudations." 

The  North-German  journal  Germany  said  :  "  The  new-comer  is  to-day 
no  longer  exposed  in  the  same  degree  to  the  dangers  of  swindlers, 
agents  without  conscience,  and  private  speculators.  The  State  of 
Virginia  takes  care  of  him  through  protecting  laws,  eases  the  require- 
ments of  citizenship,  gives  him  rights  alike  with  the  native,  and  aids 
the  settler  in  acquiring  good  lands,  so  that  there  is  no  restriction  of 
personal  liberty  in  his  desire  to  found  a  prosperous  home.  In  this 
respect  Virginia  has  recently  taken  great  care." 
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In  another  issue  the  same  journal  said  :  "  The  Southern  States  offer 
to  the  immigrant  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  productive  soil  at 
ridiculously  low  rates,  and  need  immigration  as  they  do  daily  bread, 
yet  barely  one  per  cent,  goes  there.  This  is  to  be  regretted  on  many 
accounts.  Young  enterprising  men  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  who 
understand  farming  and  gardening,  find  a  sphere  in  that  country  where 
in  a  few  years  independence,  nay  wealth,  is  within  their  grasp.  Vir- 
ginia, Florida,  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  etc.,  offer  better 
chances  than  most  of  the  Western  States,  because  markets  are  every- 
where within  immediate  reach.  The  chief  cause  of  the  little  immigra- 
tion was  hitherto  lack  of  legal  protection,  insecurity  of  life  and  prop- 
erty ;  but  this  is  so  no  longer.  A  rapid  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
this  respect,  scarcely  credible  if  it  were  not  attested  by  a  mass  of 
official  testimony." 

The  Cologne  Gazette  said  :  "  The  South  is  now  open  to  immigration. 
Old  habits  and  firmly-rooted  prejudices  will  for  some  time  send  the 
great  stream  to  the  West  almost  exclusively.  But  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  this  will  be  changed.  The  mountain-slopes  of  the  South  are  the 
garden  of  America.  The  country  reminds  the  traveller  vividly  of  the 
Taunus  country,  but  it  is  much  more  fertile.  More  than  one-half  is 
virgin  soil,  of  such  exceeding  fertility  that  it  would  support  millions. 
It  is  much  easier  for  the  immigrant  to  found  himself  a  new  home  in 
the  South  than  in  the  '  Far  West.' " 

The  Neustadt  Messenger,  of  Saxony,  in  taking  a  stand  for  emigration 
to  Virginia  and  the  South  generally,  said :  "  It  is  particularly  Virginia 
which  extends  facilities  to  our  emigrants.  The  State  Board  of  Immi- 
gration has  charged  itself  with  the  duty  of  settling  the  immigrant  upon 
lands  which  he  may  acquire  at  moderate  rates,  and  no  speculation  is 
connected  with  its  operations,  as  is  the  case  with  all  private  associa- 
tions who  entice  the  immigrant  and  ruin  him.  To  all  emigrants  we 
cordially  recommend  Virginia  as  a  fruitful  and  healthy  country.  No 
State  offers  to  the  emigrant  the  same  security  and  facility,  and  no 
Northern  or  Western  State  of  the  Union  offers  more  advantageous 
conditions  than  does  Virginia.  We  formerly  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  saying,  '  Remain  at  home  and  support  yourself  honestly,'  but  in 
modern  times  home  has  received  so  broad  a  signification  that  it  means 
'  Home  is  wherever  I  can  be  most  happy.' " 

A  few  such  hearty  and  honest  commendations  do  one  good  after 
having  listened  to  the  miserable  slanders  which  encompass  the  repu- 
tation of  our  land,  and  they  show  us  that  by  earnest,  prudent  and  faith- 
ful work,  much  if  not  all  prejudices  existing  may  yet  be  overcome. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  subject,  What  is  necessary  to  be  done  to 
induce  immigration  and  capital  ? 


IV. 

From  all  that  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  at  once  understood 
that  no  private  person  or  association  will  be  successful  in  inducing  the 
immigration  of  actual  settlers  with  means.  The  States,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  must  undertake  and  carry  out  this  important  work. 
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After  the  passage  of  the  proper  laws,  opening  the  land  to  all  foreign 
settlers,  State  bureaus  of  immigration  must  be  established,  and  the 
following  plan  for  a  general  policy  is  recommended.  By  a  general 
policy  we  mean  that  each  State  act  for  itself,  but  all  follow  one  plan, 
for  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  and  impossible  to  combine  two  or  more 
Southern  States  in  one  bureau,  as  the  Governor  of  Virginia  recom- 
mends in  his  recent  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  December 
6th,  187 1  ;  for  experience  has  proven  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
present  to  the  immigrant  a  particular  State,  but  he  will  inquire  where 
is  the  best  county,  and  where  is  the  best  land  in  that  county.  If  we 
undertake  to  recommend  a  whole  region,  or  a  series  of  States,  we 
confuse  and  dismay  him  ;  he  has  not  the  grasp  of  intellect  or  the 
knowledge  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  our  recommendation,  and 
he  will  go  West.  We  formerly  thought  such  a  combination  possible, 
but  actual  experience  has  taught  us  better. 

The  policy  of  State  legislation  and  supervision  is  of  recent  origin 
in  the  United  States,  and  grew  out  of  necessity.  Soon  after  the  im- 
mense immigration  which  has  built  up  the  Union  in  no  small  measure 
had  set  in  a  steady  stream  to  the  Northern  States,  which  was  in  the 
decade  1820-1830,  "with  an  eye  to  business"  private  land-companies 
were  organised  at  the  North  to  sell  lands  acquired  for  speculative 
purposes  to  the  immigrants.  The  record  of  immigration  is  full  of  the 
fraud,  deception,  extortion  and  inhumanity  practised  upon  them  ;  nor 
was  any  redress  to  be  obtained  by  existing  State  laws.  "  Look  out,'" 
this  despicable  American  maxim  supposed  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
legislative  shortcomings,  was  the  only  consolation  the  cheated  immi- 
grant obtained.  This  state  of  things  could  not  but  react  to  the  injury 
of  this  country ;  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  emigration-agents 
and  emigration-companies,  pursuing  their  own  private  aims,  are  in 
the  worst  possible  repute  abroad.  A  second  consequence  was  the  en- 
actment of  laws  and  regulations  protecting  the  emigrant  as  much  as 
was  in  their  power,  by  all,  or  nearly  all.  Continental  powers  where  em- 
igration has  assumed  any  considerable  proportions.  The  agencies 
for  the  sale  of  passage-tickets,  for  the  giving  of  information,  were  put 
under  bonds,  the  transportation  was  regulated  by  law,  so  that  at  this 
day  a  governmental  supervision  is  exercised  in  these  respects  every- 
where on  the  Continent,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  laws  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Press,  with  uncommon  zeal,  everywhere  seeks  to  protect 
the  emigrant ;  associations  have  been  organised  for  the  gratuitous 
bestowal  of  information  and  counsel,  at  the  head  of  which  stands, 
with  the  most  commendable  aims,  the  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Emigrants,  established  at  Berlin  under  the  protectorate  of  his  Im- 
perial Highness  the  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  the  Admiral  of  the 
German  Navy.  Government  even  began  to  bestow  attention  upon 
the  emigration  projects  themselves ;  the  agencies  were  forbidden  to 
extend  any  facilities  whatever  to  emigrants  desirous  of  proceeding  to 
countries  which  the  Government  did  not  consider  as  presenting  the 
requisite  features  for  their  success,  as  for  instance  to  Brazil.  It  was 
soon  found,  therefore,  that  private  agencies  could  make  but  little  or 
no  headway  abroad ;  and  some  of  the  Western  States  established  em- 
igration-bureaus and  sent  State  agents  to  Europe,  to  give  information 
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and  advice  to  such  persons  as  had  determined  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  Of  such  there  are  now  quite  a  number  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  well  as  from  the  South  American  States  and  British  Colonies. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  laws  in  existence  regulating  the  sphere 
of  action  of  such  agencies,  which  are  rigidly  enforced,  "and  to  our 
knowledge  in  the  case  of  two  American  emigration-agents  quite 
recently : 

I.  The  law  of  the  German  Empire,  §114  of  the  Code  of  Penal 
Laws : 

"Whosoever  makes  it  his  business  to  mislead  subjects  to  emigrate, 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  from  one  month  to  two  years. 

"A  like  punishment  shall  he  receive  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
mislead  foremen,  assistants  or  laborers  in  manufactories  to  leave  the 
service  of  their  employer  before  the  expiration  of  their  contract,  to 
enter  the  service  of  foreign  owners  of  manufactories." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  interpretations  of  this  law  by  the 
courts  : 

a.  The  words  "  makes  it  his  business  "  do  not  imply  any  repeated 
violations,  and  the  law  is  to  be  enforced  whenever  it  appears  that  the 
act  is  to  be  part  of  a  business,  or  that  there  is  any  intention  to  repeat 
it. 

b.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  be  any  desire  or  prospect  of  gain. 

c.  To  "mislead  "is  to  be  construed  as  "influencing  the  will  of 
another  by  artful  means."  It  is  not  requisite  that  there  be  any  de- 
ception ;  simple  persuasion  suffices. 

d.  It  is  not  necessary  for  punishment  that  the  act  of  emigration 
shall  actually  have  taken  place. 

II.  The  Royal  Danish  law,  '■^  Lor  oni  Tilsyn  med  Udvandreres  Be- 
fordring,  Kjobenhavn,  den  iste  Mai' 1S68  : 

"§  I.  No  one  can  act  as  emigrant-agent  without  permit. 

"§  2.  The  permit  can  only  be  given  to  persons  of  age  and  of  good 
reputation  living  in  the  State,  or  who  have  resided  here  for  five  years. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  is,  however,  empowered  to  modify  the  term 
of  residence.  Whosoever  makes  bad  use  of  this  permit,  especially  in 
falsely  representing  matters  to  emigrants  to  persuade  them,  may  at 
any  time  forfeit  it. 

"§5.  Before  the  receipt  of  the  permit  the  applicant  must  give 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  at  least  three  thousand  up  to  ten  thousand 
rix-dollars.  These  bonds  are  security  for  all  the  obligations  of  the 
agents  toward  the  emigrant,  as  well  as  against  any  trespass  of  this 
law ;  nor  can  the  bond  be  in  any  case  withdrawn  until  six  months 
after  the  time  the  agent  has  ceased  to  act  as  an  emigrant-agent.  The 
amount  of  the  bond  given  may  at  any  time  be  increased  to  the  highest 
figure." 

But  even  as  a  State  agent  the  new-comer  will  find  something  like 
disfavor,  reticence  and  a  careful  guard  in  their  expressions  on  the  part 
of  Government  officials  and  private  persons  and  firms  of  influence. 
It  will,  therefore,  wholly  depend  upon  the  person  sent,  the  basis  upon 
which  he  labors,  upon  his  official  and  private  conduct,  his  character, 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  of  honorable  means,  and  his  capacity  to 
dispel  any  doubts  as  to  the  trustworthiness  and  soundness  of  his 
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project,  whether  he  will  be  successful,  even  with  the  fairest  scheme  to 
back  him.  If  by  severe  labor  and  application  —  which  are  pre- 
requisites for  that  success  —  he  has  at  last  made  some  satisfactorj' 
settlements,  that  fact  will  strengthen  him  abroad  as  much  as  here,  and 
from  that  day  he  may  consider  himself  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  work.  Governments  abroad,  earnestly  and  sincerely  desirous 
as  they  are  to  aid  the  outgoing  emigrant,  will  show  no  favor  to 
one  who  has  not  proved  that  he  is  worthy  of  encouragement ;  they 
can  in  no  way  directly  aid  him,  but  may  recommend  some  particular 
State  or  locality  to  those  determined  to  emigrate.  This  has  at 
least  been  already  done,  on  November  ii,  1869,  by  the  ministry  of 
the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  favor  of  Minnesota.  We  doubt  not  that 
had  Maryland,  or  Virginia,  or  Georgia,  done  as  much  for  immigration 
as  has  Minnesota,  with  the  far  superior  advantages  either  of  them 
possesses,  a  like  acknowledgment  and  even  recommendation  it  would 
not  be  impossible  to  obtain  in  their  favor. 

There  being  no  public  lands  in  most  of  our  Southern  States,  the 
State  authorities  will  have  to  call  upon  our  landholders  to  enter  lands 
for  sale  or  rent,  and  sell  them  in  their  name  to  the  foreign  immigrant  at 
the  lowest  rates,  collecting  from  the  landholder  a  commission  for  such 
service,  out  of  which  any  local  agent  employed  abroad  may  be  paid 
for  directing  the  emigrant  as  a  settler  to  the  State.  The  following 
now  are  the  main  features  recommended  by  us  for  the  passage  of  an 
immigration  bill  most  likely  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  They  are 
based  upon  the  experience  of  years,  and  as  such  entitled  to  earnest 
consideration  : 

There  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  one  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  resident  in  the  State  —  at  the  seaport,  if  any  ;  at  the  capi- 
tal, if  otherwise ;  also  one  or  more  foreign  commissioners  to  reside  in 
the  countries  whence  emigration  is  desired.  Their  salaries  should  be 
liberal,  such  as  would  warrant  them  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the 
duties  of  their  office.  It  should  at  least  be  ^3000  per  annum  and 
travelling  expenses ;  a  liberal  appropriation  should  be  made  for 
printing,  office-rent,  postage,  stationery,  etc.,  also  for  clerical  aid. 
There  should  be  also  appointed  by  the  Governor  three  persons,  or 
one  from  each  Congressional  District,  to  constitute  the  State  Board 
of  Immigration,  whose  duty  should  be  to  meet  quarterly  and  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  report  the  result 
to  the  Governor.  They  should  also  be  an  advisory  body  to  the  Com- 
missioners ;  their  pay  should  be  their  travelling  expenses  and  a  per 
diem  while  in  actual  discharge  of  duty,  but  for  not  longer  than  five 
days  at  any  one  session.  All  officials  should  be  removable  from  office 
by  the  Governor,  upon  satisfactory  cause  being  shown,  and  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Board  of  Immigration.  A  Landing  Depot  should  be 
established  at  the  seaport,  and  Emigrant  Home  at  the  capital,  if  there 
be  no  seaport. 

The  duties  of  the  Home  Commissioner  will  be  to  advise  with  the 
Foreign  Commissioners,  and  to  direct  all  officials  connected  with  the 
home'bureau  and  landing-depot ;  to  prepare  such  publications  as  he 
may  consider  necessary  for  a  full  understanding,  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  the  aims  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  inducements  offered  to  settlers 
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and  capitalists  from  the  United  States  and  Europe ;  to  cause  them  to 
be  printed  in  such  languages  as  shall  be  necessary ;  to  cause  the  pre- 
paration of  a  map  of  the  State  showing  the  usual  features  of  a  com- 
plete geographical  map,  geological  formation,  isothermal  lines,  and 
zones  of  the  leading  staples  and  most  important  agricultural  products  ; 
to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  State  touching  the  holding  and 
transfer  of  real  estate,  and  to  prepare  a  schedule  of  the  State  taxation, 
comparing  the  same  with  such  other  States  as  he  shall  deem  to  offer 
suitable  comparison  ;  also  a  calendar  for  the  garden,  orchard,  farm 
and  plantation.  To  have  sole  charge  of  the  emigration  from  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  facilitate  and  arrange  the  settle- 
ment of  all  such  as  shall  apply  to  his  office  ;  to  locate  and  settle  all 
the  emigrants  from  Europe.  To  see  that  suitable  lands  are  at  all 
times  entered  on  the  books  of  his  office  for  the  settlement  of 
foreign  and  domestic  immigrants  by  the  landholders  of  the  State, 
with  terms  of  sale  or  rent  distinctly  stated,  which  terms  cannot 
be  altered  while  the  lands  remain  for  settlement  on  his  books  ;  that 
no  lands  shall  be  received  by  him  for  settlement  except  such  as  are 
suitable  for  the  settlement  of  immigrants  ;  that  all  lands  entered  shall 
be  accompanied  by  proper  descriptions,  schedules  for  which  he  shall 
prepare  and  furnish  upon  application,  and  by  an  official  survey  of  such 
lands  ;  that  he  shall  solicit,  receive  and  hold  in  trust  free  donations  of 
lands  for  immigrant  settlers,  said  lands  to  be  recommended  for  settle- 
ment in  a  particular  manner  to  immigrants  so  as  to  induce  their  rapid 
settlement ;  to  transmit  copies  of  descriptions  and  maps  of  lands  to 
the  foreign  commissioners  ;  to  examine  the  titles  of  all  lands  offered ;  * 
to  accept  none  in  any  way  encumbered  ;  the  expenses  of  descriptions, 
surveys  and  examination  of  titles  to  be  borne  by  the  landholder. 

To  collect  and  receive  all  commission-fees,  also  commission-fees  due 
for  the  procurement  of  labor,  and  to  transmit  the  share  of  commission- 
fees  due  to  foreign  local  agents  to  the  foreign  commissioner,  to  pay  over 
to  said  local  agents. 

To  establish  an  Immigrant  Landing-Depot,  or  Immigrant  Home,  in 
which  immigrants  may  receive  temporary  shelter  ;  to  license  respectable 
persons  as  immigrant  boarding-house  keepers,  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by 
him ;  to  appoint  a  money-broker  for  the  exchange  of  foreign  for 
United  States  moneys. 

To  guard  against  infectious  diseases  being  brought  in  by  immigrants, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  without  interfering  with  United  States  or  local 
provisions  to  that  effect ;  to  provide  for  such  immigrants  as  may  land 
in  a  state  of  sickness,  and  to  see  that  they  are  placed  in  a  proper  hos- 
pital ;  to  permit  no  criminals,  pauper  or  workhouse  population  to  land. 

To  protect  immigrants  against  fraud  and  imposition  ;  to  investigate 
all  complaints  of  immigrants  on  account  of  insufficient  accommodations, 
bad  or  insufficient  food,  and  harsh  treatment  on  ship-board,  and  to 
bring  suit  against  such  vessel  or  owner  of  vessel  in  the  proper  court. 

To  keep  a  book  in  which  dates  of  arrival,  ships'  names,  ages,  sexes, 
nativity,  occupation  and  money-means  of  immigrants  are  recorded,  also 


*This  is  a  most  important  matter.  The  troubles  of  the  Brazilian  settlers  are  traceable  to  this 
source  ;  and  the  Swiss  colony  of  Grundy  County,  Tennessee,  also  heavily  suffered,  in  very  recent 
time,  from  havirg  the  validity  of  the  title  to  their  lands  contested,  after  clearings  and  settlements 
had  been  made.     Nothing  could  injure  immigration  more  than  rascality  in  this  respect. 
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where  they  settle,  or  the  occupations  they  elect,  how  much  land  pur- 
chased or  leased  and  on  what  terms,  and  to  forward  immigrants  at 
reduced  rates  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  wherever  practicable. 

The  duties  of  a  Foreign  Commissioner  will  much  depend  upon  the 
customs  of  the  country  where  he  acts,  but  may,  in  general  terms,  be 
sketched  as  follows : — 

To  spread  information  in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  effectual  and 
least  objectionable  to  foreign  governments  ;  to  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  agencies,  societies  and  unions  for  the  transportation  and 
protection  of  emigrants ;  to  make  all  business  contracts  in  writing 
and  in  the  name  of  the  State ;  to  pay  all  commissions  when  due  ;  to 
establish  a  central  office  ;  to  provide  emigrants  with  proper  instructions 
and  advice  ;  to  see  that  proper  accommodations  are  provided  for  them 
on  ship-board ;  to  spread  before  capitalists  the  advantages  offered  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  lands,  railways,  manufactories,  mines,  and 
lines  of  steamers  or  sailing-vessels,  etc.,  etc.  Much  of  the  usefulness 
of  a  foreign  commissioner  will  depend  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
countries  where  he  acts  ;  he  should,  of  course,  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  we  can  but  endorse  the  words 
of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  in  his  recent  message  when  he  says : 
"  But  no  matter  how  superior  may  be  the  plan  adopted,  it  will  prove  a 
signal  failure  unless  its  control  and  management  be  confided  to  com- 
petent and  experienced  men.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  difficulties. 
The  most  perfect  machinery  is  useless  without  the  proper  motive- 
power."  Some  of  our  States  have  already  signally  failed  because  this 
obvious  and  plain  matter  was  neglected.  And  for  this  reason  we  are 
against  any  elections  by  the  Legislatures ;  personal  and  political 
influences  have  always  more  weight  with  them  than  great  capacity. 
The  Governor,  who  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  all  State  laws, 
it  appears  to  us  is  the  safest  and  most  proper  medium  fpr  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers  connected  with  an  immigration-bureau,  and  to  him 
alone  the  appointment  of  its  officers  ought  to  be  confided. 

In  regard  to  the  commission-fees  for  the  sale  of  lands,  local  customs 
no  doubt  govern ;  but  if  we  expect  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the 
most  influential  agencies  abroad  we  must  be  prepared  to  offer  them 
some  compensation,  and  not  less  than  is  offered  by  other  States  in  the 
field.  By  the  introduction  of  a  proper  system,  an  immigration 
bureau  can  be  made  self-sustaining  after  several  years  ;  any  appropria- 
tion made  must,  however,  contemplate  a  thorough  State  aid  for  three 
years  at  least,  and  with  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  If  a  bureau  established  upon  the  plan  here  suggested  be 
properly  administered,  immigration  will  have  been  founded,  and 
thenceforward  State  aid  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  the  same  extent. 

In  many  of  our  States,  State  aid  and  State  protection  are  lightly 
thought  of,  and  it  is  considered  that  this  great  interest  of  fostering 
immigration  must  be  left  to  private  effort.  Private  effort  will  never 
establish  it,  but  will  rather  lead  to  the  opposite  result.  Immigration 
is  not  built  upon  the  advance  of  passage-money  for  laborers  alone  ; 
but  if  united  with  a  thorough  system  of  bringing  in  through  the  State 
men  with  means,  actual  settlers,  both  systems  will  mutually  advance  it. 
When  we  recall  the  efforts  of  Brazil,  Chili,  Russia,  and  other  States 
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to  build  up  immigration  by  introducing  men  under  contract  and  their 
eminent  failures,  and  then  look  upon  the  free,  spontaneous  immigra- 
tion into  the  Western  States,  we  will  at  once  comprehend  the  difference. 
Immigration  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes,  each  of 
which  requires  a  particular  line  of  action  to  induce  it  to  proceed  to  a 
new,  untried  and  unknown  State  ;  and  which,  according  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  it,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

1.  I?idependent  men  with  means,  who  emigrate  to  be  more  indepen- 
dent in  their  new  homes  than  they  were  in  their  old  ones.  They  are 
the  most  difficult  to  induce,  and  without  the  State  Government  offers 
them  sufficient  guarantees  for  their  security,  personal  and  material, 
will  never  go  to  a  new,  untried  State.  The  most  valuable  are  the 
farmers  of  smaller  or  larger  means  who  work  their  lands  themselves 
and  with  the  aid  of  their  families.  They  are  readily  followed  by  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  will  soon  attract  day-laborers  from 
their  old  homes  ;  in  a  few  years  where  but  a  small  settlement  has 
been  made  a  great  many  laborers  will  have  congregated,  who  with 
the  families  of  those  already  settled  constitute  a  labor-market  for  our 
own  people.  Good,  cheap  lands,  easy  access  to  markets,  number  and 
money-value  of  products,  and  salubrity  of  climate  will  determine  them. 
They  may  be  drawn  in  order  as  to  greatest  number,  wealth  and  thrift, 
I.  from  the  German  Empire  ;  2.  from  Denmark  ;  3.  from  Switzerland  ; 
4.  from  England;  5.  from  Holland  and  Belgium;  6.  from  Austria; 
7.  very  few  from  the  Latin  countries. 

2.  Artismis  atid  mechanics  who  pay  their  passage.  They  will  be  very 
particular  in  inquiring  as  to  their  certainly  of  finding  work  ;  the  rates 
of  wages  and  climate  will  next  influence  them.  We  may  draw  them 
in  order  :  i.  from  England  and  Scotland ;  2.  from  the  German  Em- 
pire ;  3.  from  Belgium  ;  4.  from  France  in  small  numbers. 

3.  House,  garden,  farm  and  plantation  laborers  who  pay  their  own 
passage  will  generally  without  much  inquiry  go  where  their  own 
countrymen  are  already  settled  in  respectable  numbers ;  but  they  will 
be  very  hard  to  move  to  States  unknown  to  them.  They  may  be 
determined  only  when  they  have  no  friends  whatever  in  the  New 
World,  and  after  they  have  taken  confidence.  A  good  field  77iight  be 
in  States  from  which  emigration  has  hitherto  been  small.  A  few 
dollars,  more  or  less,  travelling  expenses,  very  often  determine  them. 

4.  Laborers  of  all  sorts  whose  travellifig  expenses  are  paid.  Some  of 
our  States,  as  for  instance  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
have  recently  bestowed  considerable  attention  upon  this  class  of 
immigration,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  have  em- 
ployed numbers  of  foreign  laborers  whose  passage  was  advanced  by 
the  employer  to  be  repaid  by  labor  in  the  first  year,  with  great  success 
and  much  mutual  satisfaction.  We  offer  on  this  head  some  general 
observations.  While  it  is  true  that  generally  such  laborers  can  be 
obtained  in  most  European  countries,  yet  experience  has  taught 
that  those  from  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Scandinavia  have  given 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  Irish  laborers  appear  too  restless,  English 
and  Scotchmen  too  independent  and  obstinate  in  matters  of  opinion 
and  politics  to  suit  our  people.  While,  then,  we  may  obtain  such 
laborers  probably  without  difficulty  at  present  and  in  desired  numbers, 
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yet  we  owe  it  to  the  prosperity  and  future  fame  of  these  States  to 
point  out  to  our  people  the  fact  that  contracts  made  in  Europe  upon 
the  basis  of  passage-money  advances  to  be  repaid  by  future  labor  are 
in  especially  evil  repute  abroad,  since  complaints  arising  from  such 
sources  mainly  have  led  to  existing  stringent  enactments  on  the  part 
of  the  continental  States.  Should  therefore  any  complaints  come 
from  such  immigrants  employed  by  our  people,  a  great  and  almost 
irreparable  injury  would  be  thrown  upon  the  cause  of  immigration. 
It  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  think  or  speak  lightly  about.  Let  the 
people  in  those  States  then  reflect  well ;  let  them  grant  the  most 
humane  terms  to  the  immigrant ;  let  them  do  more  for  these  people 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  for  the  labor  they  have  hitherto 
employed  ;  let  them  above  all  confide  their  selection  to  men  in  whom 
they  have  a  perfect  trust,  who  need  not  skulk  about  the  country 
in  darkness  to  make  their  selections,  if  they  would  avoid  great 
discouragement  and  loss  of  reputation  as  a  people.  And  let  our 
State  Legislatures  at  once  enact  laws  which  will  in  a  liberal  spirit 
protect  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee.  We  confess 
we  somewhat  doubt  the  eventual  result,  not  because  we  believe  our 
people  unwilling  to  do  what  is  right,  but  that  from  the  feeling  abroad 
against  any  such  engagements  even  trivial  pretexts  and  complaints 
will  be  seized  upon  by  societies  and  competitive  agencies  to  injure  us 
and  compel  governments  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter  and  enact 
prohibitory  measures.* 

It  is  then,  particularly  in  the  States  mentioned,  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  immigration  can  only  be  established  by  means  of  la- 
borers, and  that  it  means  mere  laborers.  But  while  one  actual 
settler  will  be  sure  to  draw  within  the  State  in  the  course  of  a  few 
j'ears  ten  more  of  the  like  sort,  and  probably  with  them  one 
huftdred  laborers  who  have  paid  their  passage-money,  it  has  yet  to 
be  demonstrated  that  a  hundred  laborers  for  whom  eVery  bit  of 
expense  has  been  paid  will  draw  a  single  settler  with  means !  Let 
us  consider  somewhat  the  relative  benefit  to  a  State  of  farmers  with 
means,  however  small,  and  of  laborers  for  whom  v/e  pay  the  passage, 
for  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  of  our  States. 

First,  considered  in  its  moral  aspect :  If  we  induce  a  man  with 
property  to  settle  among  us,  he  becomes  at  once  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  His  association  can  never  in  any  respect 
become  an  injury;  it  becomes  on  the  contrary  a  real  and  a  lasting 
moral  and  material  support.  It  increases  our  strength,  our  influence, 
our  intelligence  ;  it  lessens  our  burdens  and  doubles  our  riches.  His 
children  will  be  as  good  natives  as  ourselves.  The  recent  war  has 
shown  how  completely  foreigners  of  all  classes  and  conditions  have 
assimilated  with  us;  most  of  them  took  sides  in  our  quarrel,  and  not 
a  few  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field. 

Laborers  for  whom  we  pay  the  passage-money  have  no  other 
interest  than  to  work  out  their  contract.  They  may  begin  to  like  us 
while  doing  so,  and  remain  ;  and  they  may  not.  If  they  do  not  find 
things  as  they  expected,  they  will  charge  it  to  our  account,  and  not 

♦An  association  has  lately  been  established,  the  "Cotton  States  Laud  and  Immigration  Com- 
pany, of  Athens,  Georgia,"  which,  fully  aware  of  these  facts,  fills  orders  for  all  kinds  of  labor,  and 
whicii  seeks  by  the  most  careful  selections  to  obviate  any  ill  results. 
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consider  that  they  should  blame  themselves  since  the}'  were  not 
forced  to  make  any  contract ;  they  entered  into  it  freely,  and  need  not 
have  done  so.  The  next  we  may  hear  of  them  may  be  "out  West" 
with  their  countrymen,  whence  they  will  write  home,  paint  in  dark 
colors,  and  warn, others  from  going  into  our  country,  bringing  about 
thus  gradually  the  very  governmental  interference  which  would  do  us 
such  inestimable  injury  in  our  endeavors  to  establish  immigration. 
Considered  in  its  material  aspects,  we  hold  that  such  laborers 
enrich  individuals,  but  not  the  State.  They  have  not  even  any 
influence  upon  the  value  of  real  estate  unless  they  are  brought  in 
immense  numbers.  They  neither  increase  the  State  revenue  nor 
our  political  power,  since  few  will  remain  in  the  State  and  become 
citizens  unless  Vv'e  succeed  in  bringing  in  also  actual  settlers,  who 
would  then  act  as  a  cement  does  in  holding  together  fragments. 
But  let  us  bring  into  a  county  but  a  score  of  actual  settlers,  and 
we  will  warrant  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  value  of  real 
estate  will  have  increased  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  whole 
county.  This  is  proven  wherever  immigrants  have  settled,  and  needs 
no  special  illustration. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  this  paper  spoken  of  immigration  in  a 
general  sense,  and  included  in  it  the  feasibility  of  introducing  cash 
capital,  since  in  our  opinion  the  latter  will  wholly  depend  upon  the 
establishment  of  immigration  to  these  States.  We  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  and  corresponding  with  capitalists,  manu- 
facturers and  directors  of  steamship  companies  on  this  subject,  and 
the  universal  conclusion  was  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  capital 
in  States  which  are  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  immigration  and  in 
which  it  has  not  as  yet  been  established.  On  the  other  hand,  States 
which  come  into  the  market  for  immigrants  must  spread  a  knowledge 
of  their  resources,  and  this  will  be  the  surest  way  to  lead  capitalists 
to  turn  their  attention  to  them.  And  when  a  beginning  has  been, 
made  and  immigrants  begin  to  arrive,  capital  is  sure  to  follow.. 
This  has  been  exemplified  in  all  our  Western  States,  where  millions- 
of  foreign  capital  are  invested.  We  were  assured  by  the  President 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  steamship  lines  on  the  Continent,,  that 
no  European  steamship  line  could  safely  send  a  vessel  to  a  Southern 
port  unless  it  lay  in  the  road  of  immigration  ;  and  we  think  this,  has 
been  sufficiently  established  in, our  experience.  Lines  have  ventured 
to  send  out  one  or  two  vessels  to  others  of  our  Southern  ports  than  New 
Orleans  and  Baltimore,  but  finding  no  living  freight  either  wa}',  had 
to  stop  running.  Dead  freight  alone  will  of  course  never  pay  the 
running  of  a  passenger  vessel.  But  our  Southern  States  offer  the 
greatest  inducements  with  immigration  freight;  and  but  a  compara- 
tively small  commencement  in  immigration  will  therefore  lead  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  lines  of  steamers  and  of  direct  communi- 
cation, importation  and  commerce.  It  is  immigration  again  which 
will  raise  our  commerce  and  make  us  what  is  so  ardently  desired  by 
many  of  our  merchants,  independent  of  the  Northern  metropolis. 

We  make  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  one  of  the  railroad  presidents 
of  this  country,  written  from  Europe,  bearing  on  these  points  :  "  During 
36 
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a  recent  visit  at  the  city  of I  had  a  conference  with  a  banker, 

during  which  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  a  report  on  your 
railway  lines,  his  attention  having  been  awakened  to  the  prospects  of 
the  State  through  various  publications  issued  in  its  behalf  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  success  of  the  various  lines  of  railways 
which  have  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  entered  the  German 
market  has  been  very  great,  and  there  is  a  manifestly  favorable  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  German  capitalists  to  make  such  investments. 
Most  of  these  roads  have  their  bonds  guaranteed  by  their  respective 
States.  But  there  have  been  four  or  five  without  any  such  security; 
nevertheless  they  obtained  the  money  they  wanted,  being,  however, 
from  States  which,  owing  to  the  great  rise  they  have  experienced  for 
years  through  European  immigration,  are  better  known  than  our 
Southern  States."  We  have  also  had  conversations  with  cotton  manu- 
facturers, who  while  conceding  the  great  profits  that  must  inevitably 
arise  from  the  establishment  of  cotton-mills  in  the  South,  pointed  to 
the  lack  of  immigration  as  the  only  serious  obstacle  in  the  way. 
We  may  here  note  the  effect  upon  Peru.  That  State  sought  immi- 
gration in  France.  Save  the  romance  lingering  around  it  from  the 
days  of  Pizarro,  it  was  a  few  years  since  as  little  known  as  is  to- 
day Georgia  or  Alabama.  The  active  propaganda  for  Peru  involved 
the  disclosure  of  its  resources  ;  and  simultaneously  with  immigration, 
but  not  before,  French  capital  has  poured  into  it.  When  visiting 
Paris  early  in  1870  we  saw  everywhere  announcements  of  a  Peruvian 
Government  loan  of  one  hundred  millions  of  francs.  It  was  all  taken 
at  Paris.  Emigration  from  France  to  Peru  was  very  considerable  in 
1870,  not  on  account  of  any  "isothermal  lines,"  but  simply  because 
Peru  is  governed  by  statesmen  who  know  the  value  of  international 
communications,  while  our  States  are  mostly  governed  by  mere 
politicians.  We  are  apt  to  declaim  against  those  "  decj-epit  South 
American  republics,"  but  they  are  wiser  than  we  are  \  they  go  in  for 
immigration  and  capital  from  Europe,  and  do  not  grudge  a  hundred 
thousand  or  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  get  it,  while  we  have  to  battle 
against  popular  prejudice  and  legislative  opposition. 

The  fact  is  we  must  step  out  of  our  "heroic"  isolation  and 
mingle  with  our  kith  and  kin  across  the  water.  Then  they  will  learn 
to  know  and  appreciate  us,  and  we  will  like  them  better.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  exist,  and  the  ill-will  we  bear 
them  because  they  entertain  these  prejudices.  The  national  "com- 
pact" unfortunately  includes  many  rights  which  we  gave  away  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  and  which,  if  we  could  now  exercise  them,  might  be  of 
incalculable  benefit.  But  nothing  prevents  us  from  going  abroad, 
being  known  and  appreciated.  Were  we  at  the  head  of  a  State 
government  our  first  care  would  be  the  establishment,  for  that  very 
purpose,  of  a  permanent  State  agency  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  to  pave  the  way  for  international  intercourse.  We  should 
confide  to  that  agency  all  matters  touching  the  movement  of  capital, 
of  commerce  and  of  immigration  into  our  State  ;  and  it  should  be  in 
time  the  medium  of  incalculable  good.  Nothing  prevents  us  from 
having:  these  media  save  our  inertness. 
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We  have  not  alluded  to  either  negro  or  coolie  labor.  We  hold  that 
neither  will  ever  become  an  element  of  prosperity  to  the  Southern 
country.  The  lack  of  recent  statistics  alone  prevents  us  now  from 
endeavoring  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  gradual  diminution  from 
natural  causes  is  taking  place  in  the  number  of  blacks.  The  ninth 
census  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  which  alone  can  support 
opinions  which  necessarily  have  as  yet  but  an  indefinite  shape.  If 
local  data  and  isolated  opinions  are  of  any  value,  then  the  decrease 
in  blacks  is  really  progressing  at  a  fearful  rate.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the 
eighth  census,  published  in  1868  results  which  led  him  to  say  that 
the  white  race  appeared  to  be  as  inimical  to  the  progress  in  numbers 
of  the  black  as  formerly  to  that  of  the  Indian  race,  and  expresses  the 
conviction  that  it  is  doomed  to  proportionate  rapid  extinction.  The 
"  father  "  of  the  negro.  General  Oliver  Howard,  was  compelled  to 
admit  in  his  report  to  Congress,  1867,  that  more  than  300,000  blacks 
had  died  since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  that  is  within  thirty  months. 
If  so,  what  a  fearful  responsibility  did  the  North  assume  by  the  en- 
forcement of  a  sweeping,  ill-considered  act  of  emancipation  !  God 
has  planted  in  the  negro's  breast,  alike  with  every  other  creature,  the 
love  of  freedom  and  the  yearning  for  it  when  once  enjoyed  ;  but  alas  ! 
that  sudden  freedom  did  not  give  with  it  the  sense  to  2njoy  it  reason- 
ably and  make  it  valuable.  The  United  States  census,  1840-1850, 
shows  the  ratio  of  increase  of  free  negroes  to  have  been  12.48  per  cent., 
that  of  the  slaves  28.82  per  cent.,  according  to  which  there  should  be  in 
the  United  States  in  1870,  548,712  free  blacks,  5,317,427  former  slaves 
or  freedmen,  or  a  total  of  5,866,139.  How  much  less  this  total  will  be 
jve  do  not  venture  to  say,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  lessened. 
During  187 1  there  died  in  the  small  town  of  Athens,  Georgia  (with  some 
5000  inhabitants),  celebrated  for  its  salubrity  throughout  the  country, 
eighteen  whites  and  fifty  blacks,  the  number  of  the  white  and  black 
population  being  about  equal.  Similar  statements  have  met  our  eye 
from  other  quarters.  If  it  be  so  generally  throughout  the  South,  the 
extinction,  that  means  the  practical  downfall  of  the  race  for  political 
and  industrial  purposes,  is  rapidly  approaching.  But  even  if  the 
race  were  progressive  in  intelligence,  and  increased  in  numbers  as  it 
did  in  slavery,  without  a  strengthening  of  our  white  population  by 
foreign  immigration  our  civilisation  will  in  time  be  that  of  a  feeble 
race,  entirely  leaving  out  of  account  the  prospects  of  a  contest  at 
arms  for  actual  dominion :  when  its  association  with  us  led  to  such 
fearful  results,  what  have  we  to  hope  for  in  the  future  ?  The  negro 
race  needs  a  thorough  stirring-up  by  competitive  white  labor ;  the 
New  York  Tributie  may  then  show  its  brutality  by  calling  upon  its 
friends  to  "root  hog  or  die,"  as  it  did  upon  the  Southern  people  in 
their  worst  sufferings  after  the  war. 

We  have  seen  our  European  opponents  sneeringly  allude  to  it  when 
we  sought  labor,  even  that  of  Coolies.  We  believe  the  desire  for  this 
kind  of  labor  has  as  suddenly  ceased  as  it  sprang  up  a  few  years  since. 
We  are  in  many  of  our  notions  unstable,  but  in  this  respect  we  must 
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concede  that  this  instability  guided  us  aright.  They  have  ahnost 
everywhere  proven  faikires.  In  all  social  and  politico-economical 
points  of  view  we  can  but  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact.  We 
have  no  personal  experience  as  to  their  efficiency  and  value  as  laborers  ; 
one  who  apparently  knows  them  well,  says  :  "  They  are  a  demoralising 
blight  to  any  community  ;  they  are  thievish,  filthy  and  infamously  vile."* 
The  late  Minister  Burlingame,  of  course,  recommended  them  ;  f  but 
we  rather  take  the  opinion  of  Senator  Casserly,  of  California,  who 
says  :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  every  class  of  men  to  unite  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Chinese  ;  "I  however,  "it  has  not  yet  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  excite  alarm,  and  falls  far  short  of  what  has  been 
represented,  there  never  having  reach  the  United  States  in  any  single 
year  more  than  15,000  Chinese,  forming  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  our 
total  immigration."  §  A  writer  in  a  Northern  magazine  tells  us, 
however,  that  the  "  utility  and  economy  of  the  Chinese  labor  have  been 
fully  demonstrated  on  the  Pacific  coast ; "  yet  since  but  "  two  notable 
experiments  in  the  East  have  lately  demonstrated  "  the  same  thing 
to  him,  he  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  little  is  needed  for  him  in 
coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  so  grave  a  question,  and  we 
know  the  true  value  of  his  opinion,  which  is  equivalent  to  nothing.  || 

The  value  of  immigration  to  this  country  is  something  simply  enor- 
mous. The  New  York  JourJial  of  Commerce  said  in  June  1869  : 
"  There  was  a  time  in  which  Americans  looked  upon  European  immi- 
gration with  the  same  aversion  in  our  American  States  as  Coolies  are 
now  looked  upon  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  all  that  is  changed.  Long 
since  it  has  been  recognised  that  European  immigration  is  the  greatest 
of  all  blessings  for  this  country ;  and  should  it  suddenly  be  checked, 
in  consternation  we  should  contemplate  the  fact,  all  our  calculations 
would  crumble  to  pieces."  Has  any  one  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
calculate  what  this  country  would  be  in  wealth  and  numbers,  in  intelli- 
gence, in  importance  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  without  that  im- 
migration, of  which  authentic  data  exist  since  1819?  It  would  be  an 
instructive  theme,  and  tend  not  a  little  to  open  the  eyes  of  Northern 
spread-eagleism  and  somewhat  tone  down  national  vanity.  We  will 
not  essay  to  draw  the  picture,  but  cannot  refrain  from  offerino:  but  a 
few  data  to  our  own  people  to  show  to  them  what  is  the  value  of  immi- 
gration, and  how  far  a  State  will  be  left  behind  that  does  not  enter  the 
list  of  competitors  for  it. 

The  total  addition  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  direct 
Immigration  since  the  formation  of  the  Government  is  7,803,865  down 
to  the  31st  December,  1870.  It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  basis  for  the 
material  value  of  this  foreign  immigration;  "the  very  attempt,"  says 
Edward  Young,  the  statistician  of  the  Government,  to  the  pages  of 
whose  valuable  report  we  are  indebted  for  our  official  data,  "may 
appear  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature."  Yet  human 
nature  must,  in  this  instance,  nevertheless  be  patient  under  the  afflic- 
tion. More  than  one-half  of  this  number  are  British,  the  German 
element  comes  next ;  the  influx  of  Scandinavians  is  a  recent  new 
feature,  as  is  also  Asiatic  immigration ;  the  Latin  countries  contribute 
__  J  •• 

*  South  Carolina  Report,  p.  13.         t  Louisiana  Report,  p.  5.         tGa.  S.  A.  S.  1869,  p.  47. 
§  Report  of  E.  Young,  p.  vi.        lip.  494,  1871. 
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very  little.  Weighing  then  the  value  of  nationalities,  "  the  contrasts 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  between  industry  and  laziness, 
deducting  the  women  and  children  who  pursue  no  occupations,"  con- 
sidering in  fact  all  possible  contingencies,  eminent  statisticians  have 
assigned  a  money-value  of  from  $1125  (Mr.  Kapp  and  Dr.  Engel  of 
Berlin)  down  to  $800  (Mr.  Young)  for  each  male  and  female  immi- 
grant. Assuming  then  $1000  to  be  a  fair  average-value,  the  United 
States  received  an  accession  by  direct  immigration  of  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  three  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  including,  as 
every  immigrant  has  brought  one  hundred  dollars  cash — which  is  a 
carefully  determined  average  —  an  addition  to  the  cash-capital  of  the 
country  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  present  national  debt.  According  to  the  ninth  national 
census,  for  some  statistics  of  which  in  advance  we  are  also  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Stone  of  the  Census  Office,  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  was  June  i,  1870,  38,555,983; 
of  whom  were  — 

Foreign  born S'566,546 

Americans  having  a  foreign  mother,  but  native  father         .         .         .  370,782 

Americans  having  a  foreign  father,  iDut  native  mother      ....  786,388 

Americans  having  both  foreign  father  and  foreign  mother    .         .         .  9,734,845 

Or,  of  our  present  population 16,458,561 

are  in  the  most  recent  generation  connected  with  immigrants.  These 
statistics  powerfully  show  us  what  influence  immigration  has  attained 
in  this  country ;  silently  and  quietly  assimilating  itself  to  us  and  our 
institutions,  and  yet  graidually  wearing  off,  it  is  hoped,  the  frigid,  sterile, 
puritanical  features  of  our  national  character. 

We  will  take  seven  Cotton,  or  non-emigrant-receiving  States,  and 
will  compare  them  with  seven  Western  or  emigrant-receiving  States, 
in  point  of  progress  in  population  in  the  three  decades  1840-50, 
1850-60,  and  1860-70.  In  the  first  group  we  place  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina ; 
in  the  second,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri.  In  the  first  decade  these  Cotton  States  had  a  popula- 
tion of  3,758,112,  these  Western  States  3,423,266  ;  the  seven  Cotton 
States  having  an  excess  of  population  of  334,846,  nearly  equalling  the 
present  population  of  Kansas,  which  had  then  not  a  single  inhabitant. 
But  in  the  decade  1850-60,  the  seven  Western  States  already  number 
6,618,321,  the  seven  Cotton  States  4,800,376;  an  excess  in  favor  of 
the  former  of  over  1,800,000 ;  and  the  last  decade  is  still  more  signifi- 
cant, the  seven  Cotton  States  now  having  a  population  of  5,113,763, 
while  the  seven  Western  States  number  9,812,050  people,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  same  States  which,  twenty  years  ago,  had  over 
300,000  people  more.  We  subjoin  a  condensed  table  of  population 
for  similar  calculations,  as  these  unerring  statistics  teach  us  tiae  most 
earnest  lessons,  of  which  one  obvious  enough  is  the  sad  but  certain  even- 
tuality that  in  a  like  progression  (which  to  avert  is  one  of  the  hopes 
which  inspired  the  eftbrt  of  this  paper,  however  feeble,  and  which 
should  animate  every  true  Southern  man)  twenty  years  from  now,  that 
is  in    1890,  the  population  of  these  seven  Western    States  will   be 
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probably  fourfold  that  of  the  seven  Cotton  States ;  and  thus  will  be  their 
progress  in  every  other  respect,  material  and  political.  We  postpone 
to  another  occasion  a  fuller  consideration  of  this  startling  aspect  when 
the  ninth  census  shall  enable  us  to  draw  from  it  those  irrefutable 
lessons. 

POPULATION   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

*June,  1870. 

1.  Alabama 996,992 

2.  Arkansas 484,471 

3.  California 560,247 

4.  Connecticut 537.454 

5.  Delaware       125,015 

6.  Florida 187,748 

7.  Georgia 1,184,109 

8.  Illinois 2,539,891 

9.  Indiana 1,680,637 

10.  Iowa 1,191,792 

11.  Kansas 364,399 

12.  Kentucky 1,321,011 

13.  Louisiana 726,915 

14.  Maine 626,915 

15.  Maryland 780,894 

16.  Massachusetts 1.457,351 

17.  Michigan 1,184,059 

18.  Minnesota 439,706 

19.  Mississippi 827,922 

20.  Missouri ,     •     •    1,721,295 

21.  Nebraska 122,993 

22.  Nevada 42,491 

23.  New  Hampshire 318,300 

24.  New  Jersey 906,096 

25.  New  York 4,382,759 

26.  North  Carolina 1,071,361 

27.  Ohio 2,665,260 

28.  Oregon 90,923 

29.  Pennsylvania 3,521,791 

30.  Rhode  Island 217,353 

31.  South  Carolina  .     , 705,606 

32.  Tennessee 1,258,520 

33.  Texas 813,579 

34.  Vermont 33o,55i 

35.  Virginia 1,225,163 

36.  West  Virginia 442,014 

37.  Wisconsin      .......        1,054,670 

Territories : 

1.  Arizona 9,658 

2.  Colorado 39,864 

3.  Dakota :     .  14,181 

4.  District  of  Columbia 131,700 

5.  Idaho 14,999 

6.  Montana 20,595 

7.  New  Mexico 91,874 

8.  Utah 86,786 

9.  Washington 23,955 

10.  Wyoming        9,ii8 

Totals     ....     38,555.983 

We  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  to  which  this  paper  can  properly 

be  expanded ;  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  promises  given  in 
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1850. 

.  964,201  . 

.  .  771.623 

•  435.450  . 

.   209,897 

•  379,994  . 

■  •   92,597 

460,147 

370,792 

.  112,216  . 

.  .   91.532 

140,424 

87,445 

1,057,286  . 

.  .  906,185 

•  1.711.951   • 

.   851,470 

1,350,428  . 

.  .  988,416 

.   674,913   . 

192,214 

•  107,206  . 

.  1,155,684 

.   982,405 

.  708,002  . 

.  .  517,762 

628,279 

.   583,169 

.  687,049  , 

•  .  583.034 

.  1,231,066 

•   994.514 

•  749,113  • 

.  •  397.654 

.   172,023   . 

6,077 

•  791,305  • 

.  .  606,526 

.  1,182,012 

682,044 

.   28,841  . 

6,857   . 

.  326,073  . 

.  .  317.976 

.   672,035   . 

■   489.555 

3.880,735  . 

.   3.097.394 

.   992,622   . 

.   869,039 

2,339.5"  • 

.   1,980,329 

52,465   . 

'.    13.294 

2,906,215  . 

2,311,786 

174,620 

147.545 

•  703,708  . 

.  .  668,507 

.  1,109,801 

.  1,002,717 

.  604,215  . 

.  .  212,592 

.   315,098   . 

.   314,120 

1,219,630  . 

1,421,661 

.   376,688   . 

.  775.881  . 

.  .  305.391 

34.277   • 

• 

.   4.837  • 

75,080 

.   51.6S7 

.  93,516  . 

.  .  61,574 

40,273 

.   U.380 

.   11,594  • 

• 

31.443,321 

23,191,876 

*  Vol.  Population,  Ninth  Census.     Unpublished,  from  advance  sheets,  p.  299. 
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1866  and  1S67  were  not  fulfilled  by  us;  we  are  aware  that  the  troubles 
of  reconstruction  have  worked  serious  injury  in  all  our  endeavors,  yet 
we  say  that  the  enormous  stake  within  our  reach,  the  possibility  of  our 
attaining  any  influx  of  foreign  capital  and  labor,  has  never  yd  been  met  by 
any  one  of  our  States  with  that  statesmanlike  and  earnest  consideration 
tvliich  its  vast  iifiportance  to  us  demands.  We  have  furthermore  shown 
that  while  knowing  of  the  numberless  friends  for  the  encouragement 
of  immigration  and  their  entire  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  even  to 
obtain  this  desirable  end,*  that  there  is  a  body  of  men  who  oppose 
every  innovation,  and  who  are  against  any  immigration  whatsoever  ; 
and  that  there  are  existing  most  erroneous  prejudices  on  the  subject, 
some  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  correct ;  we  have  given  an 
insight  into  the  possibility  of  making  headway  against  the  West  through 
our  immense  advantages  and  the  gradual  scarcity  of  proper  land  "  out 
West"  which  is  already  revealing  itself;  we  have,  from  our  own  expe- 
rience, shown  what  we  consider  to  be  necessary  to  success ;  and  we\ 
have  in  all  cases  endeavored  to  give  weightier  authorities  than  our  own 
convictions.  We  shall  be  glad  if  the  considerations  here  presented 
shall  tend  to  advance  the  great  work,  and  we  shall  always  be  ready  to 
extend  our  aid  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  give  it. 
No  criticism  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  must  be  charged  to  any 
personal  feelings  or  ill-will,  but  lb  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  our 
hopes  and  wishes  for  the  advancement  of  our  people,  which  have  alone 
influenced  our  labors  and  opinions  on  the  subject. 

While  we  write  the  last  lines  of  this  paper  the  powerful  support  of 
Commodore  Maury  in  favor  of  immigration  reaches  us.  We  fully 
agree  in  his  views  save  in  two  points.  He  places  the  money-value  of 
an  immigrant  much  too  low ;  and  a  mere  clubbing  of  States  for  the 
purpose  of  simply  advertising  themselves  and  their  advantages,  and 
that  too  when  he  proposes  to  sell  the  pamphlets,  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  leaving  them  unread  and  unconsidered.  They  must  be 
given  gratis ;  they  must  be  spread  by  intelligent  State  agencies,  and 
we  must  be  prepared  to  oiTer  compensation.  And  all  that  is  but  a 
small  part  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

F.   SCHALLER. 

*  We  can  but  place  the  gallant  General  Hampton  at  the  head  of  the  legion  which  will,  we  trust, 
ignominiously  defeat  Mr.  D.  &  Co.  "The  most  pressing  need,"  he  says,  "  is  a  large  accession  to  our 
white  population  ;  and  it  should  be  our  policy  to  open  wide  our  doors  and  to  welcome  cordially  the 
honest  and  industrious  of  all  lands.  Extend  to  all  who  come  to  make  this  country  their  home,  with 
an  honest  purpose  to  become  true  and  peaceful  citizens,  that  warm  Southern  hospitality  which  belongs 
to  our  people,  and  has  become  proverbial.  Exact  no  shibboleth  as  a  test  of  reJigious  creeds  or  polit- 
ical faith  ;  ask  only  that  all  who  link  their  destiny  with  ours  shall  say,  '  Thy  people  shall  be  our  people, 
and  thy  God  our  God.'  " — Address  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  State  Fair,  17th  November,  1869. 
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A  FLORENTINE  Duke  (the  tale  you  know) 
Bade  summon  in  haste  his  sculptor :    "  Lo, 
Your  marble  !    Now  carve  me  a  bust  in  snow." 

('Twas  a  rare  amaze  for  a  Tuscan  eye 

To  see  heaped  swathes  on  the  balconies  lie, 

And  in  the  piazza  swirl  knee-high.) 

And  the  sculptor  moulded  it,  marvellous,  white, 
From  dark  to  dawn  of  a  winter  night  ; 
And  Florence  all  flocked  to  see  the  sight. 

He  thought  to  taunt  him,  the  braggart  Duke, 
But  grand  was  the  master's  dumb  rebuke : 

It  mattered  not  what  his  genius  took 

« 

To  body  his  thought  —  the  snow  from  the  sky, 
A  block  from  Carrara's  quarries  nigh  : 
The  work  that  has  soul  in  it  cannot  die  ! 

Has  the  Greek's  strange  magic  perished .'     Where 
Is  the  canvas  Apelles  wrought .'     Declare, 
Was  the  voice  of  the  Academe  only  air  ? 

As  it"s  truth  I  tell,  that  statue,  set 

In  the  common  ways  where  the  peop'le  met, 

Has  never  through  ages  crumbled  yet. 

The  hand  that  shaped  it  has  turned  to  clay, 
The  splendid  city  has  felt  decay ; 
But  stand  on 'the  storied  spot  to-day 

In  the  square  of  the  palace  and  close  your  eyes, 
And  clear  on  the  blue  of  the  Tuscan  skies 
You'll  see  the  figure  before  you  rise, 

As  perfect  and  pure  in  its  stainless  white 

As  it  flashed  in  the  dawn  of  that  Avintry  light 

On  the  wondering  Florentines'  ravished  sight. 

Though  mouldering  centuries  work  their  will 
On  soulless  stone  and  bronze  until 
They  perish,  this  statue  stands  there  still 
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A  deathless  form  :  for  the  carven  snow 
At  the  miracle-touch  of  genius,  lo, 
Has  turned  into  adamant  long  ago  ! 

And  what  of  the  Duke  ?     Go  search  and  see 

If  nave,  basilica,  sacristy. 

Keep  marble  memory  of  such  as  he  ! 

Has  his  name  been  graven  on  frieze  or  wall  ? 
What  echo  comes  back  when  Fame  doth  call  ?  ■ 
The  tale  of  the  mockery  —  that  is  all! 


Margaret  J.  Preston. 


DUKESBOROUGH   TALES. 

By  Philemon  Perch. 


NO.  IX.— OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

^HE  lessons  progressed.      The  young  man  was  proud  of  his 

ability  to  teach  yet  further  so  fine  a  young  woman  as  Lucy 

Parkinson,  and  she  was  proud  to  feel  that  she  was  repaying  his 
work  by  making  rapid  progress.  She  had  learned  the  elementary 
principles  of  Latin  at  school,  and  being  uncommonly  quick  of  appre- 
hension, she  now  advanced  easily  and  rapidly.  It  was  only  a  few 
weeks  before  she  was  reading  in  Virgil. 

They  could  not  fail  to  be  friends  now.  No  other  relation  is  so 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  friendship  between  two  young  persons  of 
opposite  sexes,  especially  such  as  George  Overton  and  Lucy  Parkin- 
son. We  love  those  on  whom  we  depend  ;  and  much  more  do  we 
love  those  who  depend  upon  us.  Lucy  Parkinson  grew  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  George  Overton,  not  only  for  what  she  was  to  learn  of  a 
dead  language,  but  for  the  development  of  her  being  in  the  lore  of  its 
own  living  but  hitherto  unspoken  language.  All  untaught  as  she  was 
in  the  history  of  life,  whom  had  she  that  could  tell  her  so  well  of  what 
one  like  her  must  soon  need  begin  to  be  told  ?  She  had  always  been 
fond  of  her  studies,  but  she  had  never  before  gone  to  them  with  such 
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avidity  as  now.  She  had  never  had  such  a  teacher.  Besides  that 
he  was  very  handsome  and  thoroughly  bred  in  all  social  knowledge, 
he  was  an  ardent  and  earnest  teacher.  Well  acquainted  with  mytho- 
logy, and  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  ancients,  it  was  a 
constant  charm  to  her  to  listen  as  he  taught  her  from  day  to  day  what 
was  to  be  learned  from  the  works  of  this  great  poet.  He  was  as  fond 
of  speaking  as  she  was  of  listening;  and  thus  he  grew  to  be  as  depen- 
dent upfon  her  as  she  was  upon  him.  Thus  they  began  to  feel  their 
mutual  dependence.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  gradual  approximation 
of  these  two  natures  towards  each  other.  It  was  inexpressibly  sweet 
to  feel  it.  Not  that  they  understood  it  fully,  or  could  foresee  what  it 
was  to  become.  They  usually  had  long  sittings  at  recitations  ;  neither 
ever  seemed  to  grow  tired.  It  was  never  the  case  that  something 
more  could  not  be  found  to  be  said  about  Troy,  old  Priam,  his  sons 
and  their  wives  —  his  daughters,  both  unhappy,  one  Cassandra,  a 
prophetess,  but  destined  never  to  be  believed ;  the  other  Creusa,  wife 
to  the  half-divine  ^neas, —  and  others  famous  as  well  in  Greek  as 
Trojan  story.  These  recitations  were  usually  had  in  the  drawing- 
room  on  his  return  from  school  in  the  afternoons,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  supper  usually  found  them  not  quite  finished.  Sometimes,  as 
the  season  adv^anced,  they  would  sit  in  the  grove,  and  perhaps  the 
young  teacher  would  be  a  little  more  ardent  as  he  spoke  of  Ida,  and 
Idalus,  and  Cythera,  and  the  wandering  Delos.  For  the  spring  was 
coming  on  fast,  and  long  before  he  had  been  accustomed  to  such 
things,  the  birds  were  chirruping  and  building  their  nests,  and  trees 
and  shrubs  were  blossoming,  and  the  evening  air  was  beginning  to  be 
sweet  to  breathe  and  to  smell. 

■The  school  went  along  henceforth  with  little  difficulty.  People 
were  surprised  and  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  how  well  their 
children  advanced  without  the  stimulus  of  the  whip ;  ipdeed  it  was 
soon  found  that  this  discipline  was  needed  at  home  less  than 
formerly.  This  didn't  look  exactly  right,  and  some  people  shook 
their  heads.  But  the  teacher  was  so  handsome  and  gentlemanlike, 
and  the  children  loved  him  so  well  and  studied  so  hard,  that  even  the 
oldest  seemed  to  think  that  they  might  wait  a  while  and  see  what  it 
would  all  come  to. 

Brinkly  did  the  best  of  all.  Mr.  Overton  discovered  that  he  had  a 
more  vigorous  understanding  than  he  at  first  supposed.  Under  the 
new  regime  the  boy  grew  apace  in  all  ways.  Never  did  a  school- 
master get  better  pay,  so  far  as  it  could  be  made  out  of  a  pupil's  love 
and  gratitude,  than  George  Overton  got  in  the  case  of  Brinkly.  Jack 
Parkinson  loved  him  as  well,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  towards  him 
as  he  had  never  felt  towards  any  but  his  parents  and  his  sister.  All 
the  rest,  even  to  Abel,  were  proud  of  being  the  pupils  of  one  who 
they  did  not  doubt  was  the  most  learned  and  the  best  of  mankind. 

The  lessons  at  the  house  progressed.  It  was  now  the  first  of  April. 
Overton  and  Lucy  were  beginning  in  the  afternoons  and  upon 
Saturdays  to  walk  together  in  the  woods  adjoining  the  mansion. 
Sometimes  with  hooks  and  lines  they  made  excursions  down  the 
creek  for  a  mile  and  angled  for  perch.  Whenever  they  went  thus  far 
they  were  accompanied  by  Jack ;  often  Brinkly  would  accept  their 
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invitation  to  join  them.  He  and  Jack  were  great  friends.  His 
mother  resided  within  a  mile  of  Mr.  Parkinson's,  and  notwithstanding 
their  difference,  there  was  that  cordial  understanding  between  the  two 
families  which  has  ever  obtained  in  country  neighborhoods  in  Georgia, 
and  which  has  made  her  poor  so  superior  to  those  of  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  There  was  ever  among  these  poor  a  sense  of 
dignity  that  is  not  often  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  When  Mrs.  Glisson 
visited  at  all  (and  this  was  seldom),  she  would  come  to  the  Parkinsons 
as  freely  as  to  any  place  in  the  neighborhood,  and  she  knew  that  she 
nowhere  would  meet  a  better  welcome.  Brinkly  partook  of  his 
mother's  regard  for  this  family ;  and  as  for  Lucy  Parkinson,  he 
thought  her  to  be  as  nearly  divine  as  was  possible  to  human  nature, 
and  he  never  felt  that  there  was  any  harm  in  such  thoughts. 

One  Saturday  morning  these  four  set  out  together  to  the  creek. 
The  day  was  beautiful.  Trees  were  in  full  foliage  ;  birds  were  full  of 
love  and  song.  Lucy,  in  her  gingham  frock,  her  buckskin  gauntlets, 
and  her  wide  straw-hat  decked  with  a  green  ribbon,  was  very  fair  to 
see.  The  spring  had  imparted  a  livelier  freshness  to  her  complexion  ; 
and  as  she  walked  along  and  talked  so  joyously,  Overton  thought  that 
he  had  never  seen  one  so  lovely.  He  too  felt  the  joyousness  of  the 
occasion,  and  she  thought  that  he  talked  charmingly  in  praise  of  the 
Southern  spring. 

Jack  was  full  of  glee,  for  he  had  begun  to  love  Overton  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  love  which  he  paid  to  his  sister.  Brinkly,  though 
not  so  gay,  was  happy  too.  He  was  of  a  too  serious  nature  to  be 
specially  demonstrative  of  the  happiness  he  felt,  not  because  he 
was  poor  and  with  people  better  off  in  the  world  —  for  never  was  a 
poor  boy  farther  from  being  a  churl.  He  loved  Jack  because  Jack 
was  the  son  of  those  who  were  his  mother's  best  friends  ;  and  besides. 
Jack  was  a  boy  that  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich  could  fail  to  like. 
Jack  was  not  more  vain  of  his  father's  wealth  than  Brinkly  was  of 
his  mother's  poverty.  But  Brinkly,  though  a  boy  in  years,  was  a 
little  oldish  in  feeling.  Already  he  was,  and  for  two  or  three  years 
had  been,  working  his  way  mostly  by  himself,  a  habit  which  in  the 
best  boys  leads  sometimes  to  seriousness  of  deportment  beyond  their 
years.  This  is  the  best  I  can  say  in  excuse  for  Brinkly's  not  joining 
in  the  chorus  of  cheer  with  which  the  others,  along  with  the  birds, 
greeted  that  April  morning.  He  loved  the  spring  too  in  his  own 
quiet  way. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  be  young  !  "  said  George,  as  he  looked 
at  Jack  running  to  and  fro  ahead  of  them,  shouting  and  trying  to  urge 
Brinkly  to  a  more  rapid  pace. 

"Are  you  then  so  old  that  you  can  thus  praise  youth?"  said  Lucy 
smiling  ;  "  I  thought  you  were  a  young  man." 

"To  be  a  child,  I  should  have  said.  See  that  boy:  how  elastic  and 
joyous !     He  has  ten  years  that  are  already  gone  from  me." 

"  But  have  they  left  nothing  behind  whereby  it  is  good  to  remem- 
ber them  ? " 
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"  Oh  yes  indeed.  But  how  much  have  they  taken  away  with 
them  ? " 

Lucy  feared  that  she  had  wounded  him  by  treating  with  levity  the 
sudden  sadness  which  the  recollection  of  his  boyhood  had  induced. 
She  answered  quickly  : 

"Much  indeed;  but  not,  like  those  years,  to  be  recovered  no 
more." 

He  looked  down  upon  her,  and  as  their  eyes  met  he  thanked  her 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

"It  is  a  great  comfort  to  think  so,"  he  said.  "  And  when  we  look 
upon  this  sweet  spring,  this  living  green  after  the  cold  deadness  of 
the  winter,  one  can  but  regard  them  not  only  as  emblems,  but  almost 
as  evidences  of  the  reappearance  of  all  the  good  that  has  departed." 

"  Surely,"  answered  Lucy.  ''  I  seldom  see  an  opening  flower  or  a 
butterfly  (see  that  large  white-winged  one  there)  without  thinking  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  world." 

George  caught  the  one  she  was  pointing  to.  It  had  just  been  born 
into  the  sunlight,  and  knew  not  how  to  escape.  Its  broad  wings,  yet 
moist  and  heavy  with  down,  trembled  in  feeble  essay  to  fly. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "a  fit  emblem  of  immortality.  Last  year  this 
was  but  a  poor  worm,  which  crept  along  on  its  humble  way  through 
summer  and  fall ;  and  when  cold  winter  was  coming,  it  wrapped  itself 
in  its  mantle  and  died.  Now  the  winter  is  passed,  the  new  spring 
has  warmed  it  into  life  again  ;'it  has  come  forth  with  superior  gifts  and 
capable  of  higher  enjoyments.  Go  out,  thou  beauty,  into  this  second 
life  !  Go,  fly  away  to  the  sweets  which  nature  has  provided  in  abun- 
dance ! " 

He  poised  the  insect  on  his  finger  for  an  instant,  and  casting  it  up- 
ward, it  flew  a  few  yards  along  the  path,  then  came  fluttering  gently 
to  the  ground.  Lucy  ran  to  it,  and  tenderly  lifting  it,  placed  it  on  a 
honeysuckle  which  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  that  it  does  not  come  at  once  to  the  bless- 
ings of  its  high  estate,  but  has  to  be  taught ;  and  this  no  doubt  is  ar- 
ranged in  order  to  increase  its  enjoyment." 

"  Is  it,  then,  such  a  pleasure  to  be  taught  ? "  asked  George. 

"  Certainly.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?  " 

"  That  depends  much  upon  the  kind  of  teacher,  I  should  say. 
Doubtless  that  butterfly  feels  this  truth." 

"How  so?" 

"  When  I  had  rudely  cast  it  forth,  a  gentler  hand  raised  it,  after  it 
had  fallen  short  of  its  purpose,  and  led  it  to  find  what  was  good." 

"  Thank  you.  Sir.  That,  however,  was  merely  accidental  in  this 
case.  Yet  I  should  agree  with  you  that  the  pleasure  of  being  taught 
depends  much  upon  the  teacher.  Do  you  like  teaching?  You  seem 
to." 

"  That  pleasure  has  its  dependences  also." 

They  walked  on. 

They  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  the  branches  of  the 
trees  on  either  side  of  the  path  completely  shut  out  the  sun's  rays. 
Lucy  had  doffed  her  hat,  and  tying  a  noose  in  the  string,  carried  it 
upon  her  arm. 
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"  The  pleasure  of  teaching,"  resumed  George,  "  like  the  other,  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  the  person  who  is  taught." 

"  No  doubt  it  is  influenced  by  the  docility  and  capacity  of  the 
pupil." 

"  And  somewhat,  much  indeed,  upon  the  pupil's  regard  for  the 
teacher.  An  honest  teacher  can  never  enjoy  leading  a  hostile,  or 
even  an  unwilling  pupil." 

"  In  that  respect  you  must  feel  fully  secure.  Your  pupils  all  re- 
gard you  as  you  could  desire  ;  instance  Brinkly  yonder.  It  would 
make  you  vain  to  know  what  he  thinks  and  says  of  you." 

"I  know  that  Brinkly  likes  me;  but  may  not  that  be  from  con- 
trasting me  with  Mr.  Meadows  ?  " 

"  Never  !  Brinkly  is  too  fine  a  boy  to  found  his  attachments  upon 
mere  contrasts.     Besides,  they  all  like  you." 

"They  all  remember  Mr.  Meadows,"  he  persisted,  laughing. 
"They  have  not  all  known  Mr.  Meadows." 
"Who  has  not?" 
"Why  — Jack." 
And  she  again  put  on  her  hat. 

"  True,"  said  George,  "  there  is  Jack,  and  a  loving  heart  he  has, 
not  only  for  me,  but  for  all  mankind,  I  believe.  Yes,  I  do  derive  far 
greater  pleasure  from  my  little  school  than  I  anticipated.  Before  I 
came  here  I  was  far  from  foreseeing  that  within  four  months  I  should 
feel  such  sadness  at  the  idea  of  leaving,  even  at  the  end  of  the  year.'' 
They  reached  the  creek  and  wandered  leisurely  down  the  stream, 
angling  a  little  and  talking  much,  until  they  came  to  a  high  bluff 
thickly  covered  with  laurel.  At  the  bottom  of  this  bluff  were  two 
ledges  of  rock,  about  thirty  feet  apart,  overhanging  the  creek.  A 
narrow  path  winding  along  the  bank  through  dense  shrubbery  of 
various  kinds  led  to  these  ledges.  On  the  first  of  these  George  and 
Lucy  sat.  It  was  a  place  to  which  the  latter  often  resorted  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  The  water  was  deep,  and  it  eddied  slowly  on 
the  hither  side  as  if  it  loved  to  linger  in  so  cool  and  lovely  a  place. 
"  A  charming  spot !  "  exclaimed  George. 

"  Is  it  not  ?  "  she  answered.  "  I  knew  you  would  say  so.  I  call  it 
Laurel  Hill ;  but  Brinkly  and  Jack,  who  come  here  for  other  purposes 
than  mine,  call  it  Rock  Hole." 

Interwoven  among  the  laurel  were  great  numbers  of  yellow  jessa- 
mines. Brinkly  and  Jack  had  followed  the  path  to  the  further  side 
of  the  bluff,  from  which  it  could  be  ascended,  and  gathering  the 
flowers,  brought  them  to  George  and  Lucy.  They  then  seated  them- 
selves on  the  lower  ledge  of  rocks  and  angled.  Brinkly  quietly 
regarded  from  time  to  time  Lucy  as  she  wove  garlands  for  his  and 
Jack's  hats.  In  imitation,  George  wove  one  and  fastened  it  around 
hers.  It  might  have  been  done  more  handsomely,  but  she  did  not 
reject  it. 

They  talked  more  than  they  angled,  especially  George,  about  many 
things ;  among  others,  of  Daphne,  of  whom  these  laurel  shades  re- 
minded him.  How  Daphne  was  the  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  and 
was  loved  by  Apollo.  Apollo  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Python  had 
ridiculed  the  little  bow  and  arrows  of  Cupid;  the  latter  in  revenge 
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took  two  shafts  from  his  quiver,  and  with  the  one  sharpened  with  iron 
he  pierced  the  boastful  victor,  and  with  the  other  blunted  with  lead  he 
shot  Daphne.  The  one  created  love,  the  other  dislike.  She  fled, 
and  Apollo  pursued  her.  Finding  herself  about  to  be  overtaken, 
she  cried  to  her  father.  The  river-god  heard  her  and  changed  her 
form  to  the  laurel,  and  this  was  why  the  laurel  was  made  sacred  to 
Apollo.  One  might  well  imagine  this  to  be  the  very  spot  to  which 
she  had  fled  from  her  lover. 

But  Cupid  used  to  do  such  strange  things. 

Lucy  looked  at  the  two  boys  fishing. 

"Music,"  said  George,  "would  sound  sweetly  in  this  place,  so  still 
and  shady." 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Have  you  never  sung  here  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,"  she  answered,  smiling. 

He  asked  her  to  sing. 

"  Do  you  know  '  The  Poet's  Sigh '  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  familiar  with  the  words,  but  have  never  known  it  set  to 
music." 

She  sang  it  low  and  clear.  The  notes  glided  along  as  quietly  as 
the  little  stream  among  the  rocks,  and  the  echoes  went  away  as  gently 
among  the  quiet  waters.  When  she  repeated  for  the  last  time  the 
refrain  — 

"Then  here's  to  her  who  long 
Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh ; 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  buy  " — 

• 
she  turned  unconsciously  to  George,  and  her  voice  trembled  in  con- 
cluding.    He  was  looking  and  listening  with  his  whole  being.. 

"  Beautiful,"  he  said  quietly.  , 

She  cast  down  her  eyes.  She  did  not  sing  any  more.  He  did  not 
ask  her.  She  did  not  seem  to  expect  him.  She  was  sitting  upon  the 
highest  promontory  of  the  ledge,  with  her  face  looking  down  the 
stream  ;  he,  a  few  feet  back,  reclined  against  the  bluff.  He  made  no 
motion,  but  sat  still,  looking  at  the  singer.  She  averted  her  eyes  in 
the  instant  of  their  meeting  his,  cast  them  down,  and  curiously  con- 
templated the  wreath  upon  her  hat.  If  she  had  looked  a  moment 
more  she  would  have  shown  him  how  she  saw  and  how  she  valued  all 
that  he  was  thinking. 

It  is  a  delicious  thing  to  feel  that  we  are  as  those  whom  we  are 
most  fond  to  please  would  have  us  to  be.  It  is  like,  and  even  of  a 
kind  with  the  consciousness  of  the  favor  of  the  Divine  Being.  Exqui- 
sitely sweet  to  this  young  woman  was  the  feeling  of  the  possession  of 
beauty  and  goodness ;  sweeter  than  ever  before  because  these  were 
the  charms  which  had  drawn  to  her  this  young  man's  adoration.  It 
was  sweet  to  him  too  to  behold  the  pleasure  which  that  adoration 
afforded.  How  true  what  Goethe  says,  that  the  first  propensity  to 
love  in  young  hearts  that  are  uncorrupted  by  vice  is  used  to  assume  a 
spiritual  form,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  our  nature  which  designs 
that  one  sex  should  be  awakened  by  the  other  to  the  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  and  worthiest.     There,  as  they  sat  in  silence,  it 
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was  not  strange  that  as  each  regarded  the  other  as  superior  to  all 
whom  they  had  ever  known  before,  neither  could  feel  unworth}'  of  the 
admiration  which  the  other  bestowed.  If  George  Overton  felt  as  he 
looked  at  the  maiden  that  she  was  worthy  of  immortal  youth,  he  felt 
at  the  same  time  that  his  love  for  her  would  be  immortal.  If  he 
seemed  to  her  to  be  the  noblest  of  men,  it  was  not  possible  to 
imagine  that  he  would  not  be  always  as  he  was  then.  To  him,  as  he 
sat  there,  recurred  Keats'  ode  to  a  Grecian  urn,  then  not  long  pub- 
lished.    He  ran  it  over  in  his  mind,  and  arriving  at  the  line  — 

"  Forever  shalt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  !  " 

he  recited  it  aloud  almost  unconsciously.  Lucy  blushed  scarlet ;  for 
she  was  listening  to  the  unheard  music  of  fresh,  earliest  love,  and  she 
was  frightened  that  he  had  looked  into  her  heart  and  seen  that  which 
was  only  now  discovered  to  herself.  She  rose  immediately,  and 
trembling,  said  it  was  time  to  return. 

They  had  not  observed  how  still  and  silent  Brinkly  sat  upon  the  rocks 
below  while  they  were  talking ;  and  Jack,  who  had  grown  tired,  was 
reclining  asleep  against  the  bluff.  Why  sits  he  so  still  and  silent,  his 
fishing-rod  lying  by  his  side,  and  his  eyes  dropping  tears  as  they 
watch  the  waters  gliding  away  ?  What  unheard  music  all  so  sad  is 
that  which  in  his  ear  is  piping  — 

"To  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone"? 

Does  the  humble  orphan  weep  in  silence  because  a  better  fortune  has 
not  bestowed  upon  him  the  goodly  gifts  which  that  young  woman  sees 
and  admires  in  the  youth  by  her  side  ?  Has  he  too  been  building, 
though  far  away  in  secret,  a  little  altar  whereon,  because  he  could  not 
avoid  it,  he  has  been  placing  the  offering  of  all  that  was  ever  con- 
ceived in  his  simple  heart  to  be  possible  to  him  ?  We  cannot  say. 
But  if  it  had  been,  it  was  so  no  longer.  When  Lucy  called  to  him 
and  Jack,  he  rose,  descended  upon  the  other  side  of  the  rocks,  knelt 
down,  bathed  his  face  and  dried  it  with  his  rude  handkerchief.  There 
he  broke  down,  not  rudely,  but  gently,  that  little  altar ;  and  when  he 
joined  George  and  Lucy  his  brave  heart  throbbed  with  all  the  pleasure 
he  could  bring  himself  to  feel  as  he  looked  upon  his  teacher  with  a 
quiet  smile  of  congratulation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

George  Overton  had  given  a  week's  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  sessions  of  the  Superior  Court.  We  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted before  with  some  of  the  scenes  which  he  saw. 

It  is  wonderful,  thought  he,  as  he  was  returning  to  Mr.  Parkinson's, 
it  is  wonderful  how  averse  people  are  to  innovate  upon  old  customs. 
Of  all  mockeries  of  justice  since  the  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
such  a  court  as  this  of  Judge  Mike's  must  be  the  worst.  For  a  free 
people  to  deposit  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and 
then  by  a  settled  policy  of  parlies  to  elect  him  who  is  the  least  quali- 
fied, is  unaccountable.     That  a  lawyer  in  order  to  be  successful  must 
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either  buy  the  judge  or  control  him  by  fear,  is  a  melancholy  thought. 
Yet  one  or  the  other  is  unavoidable  with  such  a  man  as  ]\Iike.  Look 
at  Mobley  now.  With  a  vigorous  intellect,  a  finished  education,  a 
commanding  eloquence,  and  with  an  ardent  love  of  learning,  he  was 
capable  of  lifting  the  practice  of  the  law  to  a  very  high  standard. 
Yet  these  very  gifts  have  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  this  judge. 
So  what  will  Mobley  do  ?  Instead  of  pressing  on  to  that  high  destiny 
which  he  so  eloquently  calls  the  being  a  conservator  of  integrity  and 
tranquillity,  he  must  henceforth  divide  with  that  smiling  old  ass  San- 
didgc  the  control  of  the  court,  and  eventually  take  it  from  him  alto- 
gether, and  so  gain  his  cases  right  or  wrong. 

And  what  ought  I  to  do?  Time  enough  to  think  of  that  when  I 
get  to  business.  Opening?  No  opening,  Mr.  Sandidge  ?  A  wide 
one,  Sir.  Your  going  out,  which  is  not  far  off,  will  make  it  wider. 
Mr.  Mobley  will  need  to  have  another  sort  of  foeman  than  you  to 
wrestle  with  after  you  are  down. 

This  is  the  only  field  in  this  country  for  a  man  of  education  in 
order  to  make  reputation  as  well  as  money.  I  want  both  more  now 
than  I  ever  expected. 

I  see  this  little  tyrant  dislikes  me  already,  because  probably,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  to  him  by  Mobley,  he  thinks  I  am  his  follower  or 
at  least  his  friend.  Perhaps  I  must  go  through  the  same  ordeal  as 
Mobley.     God  forbid  !     But  if  I  must,  be  it  so. 

With  such  and  similar  thoughts  he  rode  along  until  he  reached  the 
cottage  of  Mrs.  Glisson.  Before  the  gate,  hitched  to  a  post,  stood 
Lucy  Parkinson's  riding-horse,  and  she  was  sitting  with  the  widow  and 
Brinkly  before  the  door.. 

"  'light !  "  said  the  widow,  in  hospitable  tone.  Brinkly  was  already 
at  the  gate,  and  while  he  tied  the  horse  by  the  side  of  Lucy's,  which 
made  a  great  show  of  delight  at  his  fellow's  return,  Overton  advanced 
to  the  house.  Lucy  rose,  made  a  slight  readjustment  of  her  dress 
and  hat,  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

"  We  did  not  expect  you  quite  so  soon,"  she  said  —  and  she  hoped 
that  it  was  not  a  big  story — "  though,"  she  continued,  for  conscience' 
sake,  "Mrs.  Glisson  said  since  I  came  that  she  thought  you  would 
return  this  evening,  from  what  Allen  Thigpen  told  her  yesterday." 

"  Thigpen  ?  There  was  a  young  man  of  that  name  at  court,  and 
he  came  near  getting  into  difficulties  there." 

"  He  is  the  same  one,  bless  your  soul !  "  said  Mrs.  Glisson,  laughing. 
"  Howsomever,  he  ain't  no  man,  if  he  do  look  like  one.  I  knowed 
the  very  day  he  was  born,  and  that  ain't  but  nineteen  year  last  gone 
August.  But  he  was  the  same  boy  ;  and  he  been  here  yisterday  and 
told  me  and  Brinkly  all  about  his  scrape,  and  he  say  that  he  heerd 
the  jedge  say  he  war  goin'  to  break  the  cote  up  Friday  night ;  and 
them  jedges  does  as  they  pleases;  and  so  I  told  Lucy  that  you  was 
comin'  home  to-night  certin  shore.     And  you  seed  Allen,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  saw  it  all." 

The  widow  laughed  heartily. 

"  Allen  say  he  thought  you  was  thar.  Howsomever,  the  boy  was  so 
bad  skeered  that  he  couldn't  notice  much  'ceptin  the  old  jedge. 
Allen  say  that  he  never  see  a  man  befo  that  he  was  afeerd  of     But 
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he  laugh  monstous  when  he  told  how  his  sneezin'  got  him  off  at  last. 
He  joke  now  monstous,  and  he  tell  Brinkly  that  it  ar  agin  the  law  to 
have  a  cold  ;  but  if  he  git  caught  he  must  sneeze  outen  it.  Yes, 
I  knowed  you  was  a  comin',  and  I  told  Lucy  to  wait,  becase  I  'spected 
maybe  you  might  like  to  ride  home  along  with  her." 

George  thanked  her  for  her  consideration  of  him,  and  assured  her 
that  she  was  quite  right. 

She  was  delighted  to  have  these  two  iz.vox-itcs,  as  she  called  them, 
at  her  house,  and  in  no  time  she  had  brought  -from  the  kitchen  a 
small  pine-table,  spread  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  placed  upon  it  cakes 
and  strawberries  and  cream.  Hot  cakes,  you  may  be  sure  \  for  didn't 
she  know  ?  And  they  were  good,  and  so  were  the  strawberries,  and 
so  was  the  cream. 

"  Now  you  two  jes'  set  right  down  thar  and  eat  'em.  I  made  'em 
for  you  and  picked  'em  for  you  :  that  is,  Brinkly  he  done  the  pickin'.  I 
wanted  you  two  to  have  'em,  and  now  you've  got  'em,  and  now  eat 
'em,  and  God  bless  your  two  souls  and  bodies." 

That  was  a  hearty  grace,  they  thought. 

And  they  did  eat  —  as  who  could  have  refrained?  It  might  have 
been  because  they  were  happy  for  having  met  again  at  the  board 
after  several  days  of  separation,  or  they  might  have  been  willing  to 
gratify  their  humble  hostess  by  seeming  to  enjoy  her  hospitality.  It 
might  have  been,  alas  !  that  both  being  young  and  healthy,  they 
had  appetites,  and  it  now  being  late  in  the  day  they  could  not  see 
why  they  might  not  be  comforted  by  what  was  good  when  it  was 
offered  with  such  cheer.  So  they  ate.  The  first  serving  was  nearly 
consumed.  The  hostess,  with  a  huge  pewter  spoon,  clean  and  bright 
as  rubbing  could  make  it,  piled  up  the  deep  saucers  again  and  poured 
in  the  rich  cream. 

"  Brinkly,"  she  said,  in  most  hospitable  inattention  to  their  remon- 
strances, "  Brinkly,  my  son,  go  to  the  kitchen  and  fetch  here  that  hot 
cake  off  the  spider." 

The  cake  was  brought.     Lucy  looked  up  imploringly. 
■  },"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  made  'em  and  picked  'em  for  you?  —  that  is, 
Brinkly  he  done  the  pickin' ;  and  which  I  don't  know  which  one  of 
you  the  child  would  do  the  most  for  ef  you  was  to  ask  him." 

They  ate  away,  but  with  slackening  zest.  Lucy  had  been  out  nib- 
bling for  some  time.  George's  saucer  was  slowly  going  out,  as  if  he 
felt  himself  honorably  bound  to  go  to  the  bottom  once  more,  when 
here  came  another  spoonful  of  berries.  Another !  and  another ! 
They  were  deep  old  saucers  in  those  times  ;  they  had  capacities  like 
bowls.  Knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  say  anything,  George  merely 
laid  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  looked  up  to  the  widow,  and  sighed.. 
The  action,  done  partly  in  jest,  partly  in  earnest,  was  most  ludicrous- 
to  Lucy  :  she  shouted  with  laughter.  The  hostess  understood  it  all  :: 
but  in  obedience  to  the  old  rule  of  Georgia  hospitality  which  required,, 
if  possible,  to  fill  up  guests  to  the  brim,  she  begged  them  to  take  a 
little,  only  jes'  a  leetle  more.  They  hadn't  ate  anything  at  all.  She 
was  monstous  sorry  that  they  couldn't  eat,  after  she  had  made  'em 
and  picked  'em  for  'em  —  Brinkly,  howsomever,  he  havin'  done  the 
pickin'. 

37 
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Good  old  times !  when  hospitality  meant  something  more  than 
formal  invitation  and  an  orderly  array  of  silver  forks,  doylies,  and 
finger-bowls  ;  when  it  was  not  a  ruinous  business  for  a  girl  to  send 
her  plate  a  second  time  for  what  she  wanted,  if  it  were  a  slice  of  meat 
or  even  a  spoonful  of  greens  ;  when  young  ladies,  even  those  in  love, 
could  eat  at  dinner-tables  with  as  good  appetites  as  those  with  which 
they  now  eat  at  cupboards  and  other  secret  places ;  when  everybody 
ate  as  much  as  was  wanted  —  sometimes,  to  gratify  the  earnest  wish  of 
the  hostess,  even  eating  a  little  more,  and  then,  when  they  were  done, 
got  up  and  left  the  table,  remembering  that  children,  and  even  servants, 
like  to  have  their  meat  in  season. 

Dear  old  times !  when  if  people  asked  people  to  come  to  see  them, 
it  was  a  sure  sign  that  they  wanted  them  ;  when  people  were  always 
at  home,  if  indeed  they  were  at  home  in  point  of  fact ;  and  if  they 
were  not,  and  yet  were  within  hearing  of  a  horn,  the  blowing  of  it 
would  bring  them  there.  When  calls  were  not  considered  as  debts 
to  be  paid,  which,  when  paid,  transferred  the  entry  from  the  debit 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  thenceforward  excluding  further 
visitations  until  there  was  another  change  of  entries ;  when  people 
visited  because  they  felt  like  it,  and  would  not  have  gone  if  they 
hadn't;  when  they  carried  their  children  and  their  knitting  and 
spent  the  day,  and  when  they  felt  like  going  again  didn't  first 
look  at  the  debit  and  credit  account  to  see  how  that  stood,  but  re- 
membering that  they  derived  as  much  pleasure  as  they  imparted  in 
such  visitations,  had  no  idea  that  they  were  heaping  obligations  upon 
others. 

Dear  old  times  !  I  met  not  long  ago  an  old  Georgian,  something 
the  worse,  like  myself,  from  time  and  the  war.  We  had  a  moderate 
mint-julep,  and  were  sipping  along  and  talking  to  each  other  of  those 
old  times  when  even  the  mint  seemed  fresher  and  more  frlvgrant  than 
now,  especially  in  this  latitude.  We  talked  away  of  the  old-time 
visits  ;  how  the  women  sat  at  the  house  and  knitted  and  sewed,  and  the 
men  sat  at  the  spring  where  the  pig  was  barbecuing,  and  whittled 
with  their  knives,  and  chatted,  and  made  bows  and  arrows  and  pop- 
guns for  the  children  ;  and  then  when  called  up  to  dinner  —  oh,  oh  ! 
When  my  friend  got  to  talking  about  the  chicken-pies  we  used  to 
have  in  those  days,  the  old  fellow  cried.  I  laughed  at  him  a  little  at 
first;  but  he  was  so  feeling  when,  after  finishing  his  julep  and  laying 
down  the  tumbler  softly  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  where  we  were 
sitting,  he  spoke  about  the  sort  of  crust  they  had  then,  and  the  oceans 
of  gravy  at  the  bottom,  I  cried  some  too.     I  couldn't  help  it. 

Blessed  old  times  !  They  had  their  errors  and  their  evils.  Many 
of  these  have  been  corrected,  and  others  I  trust  will  be  in  reasonable 
time.  Would  that  what  were  some  of  their  greatest  goods,  the  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  manners  and  the  cordiality  of  social  intercourse, 
could  have  been  found  to  be  not  uncongenial  with  our  advancing 
civilisation ! 

CHAPTER   XL 

George  and  Lucy  rode  home  together. 

The  evening  was  delightful.     The  woods  on  either  side  of  the  road 
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were  redolent  with  sweet  odors,  and  the  pink  and  white  flowers 
among  the  abundant  shrubbery,  contrasted  with  the  varying  green 
of  the  forest-trees,  were  beautiful  to  see.  Lucy  having  asked  him 
about  the  court,  he  had  much  to  say  about  what  he  had  witnessed 
there. 

"  And  you  still  intend  to  go  to  the  bar  ? " 

'*  Certainly.     I  expect  to  begin  the  practice  with  the  new  year." 

"Have  you  thought  of  any  particular  location  ?  " 

"None,"  he  answered,  with  something  of  a  sigh.  "Mr.  Sandidge, 
who  is  about  the  oldest  lawyer  I  have  met,  speaks  disparagingly  of 
the  practice  in  this  circuit,  and  suggests  that  it  is  more  lucrative  in 
the  frontier  counties." 

"  Mr.  Sandidge  !  "  answered  Lucy  ;  "  why,  he  has  grown  rich  by  the 
practice  here,  and  I  should  think  if  he  could  succeed  —  I  should 
think  few  young  men  ought  to  be  discouraged  from  trying ;  though  I 
am  sure  I  know  nothing  about  such  things." 

"You  know  this  Mr.  Mobley,  I  have  heard  you  say." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  him  very  well.  Though  born  in  Dukesborough, 
he  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle  in  the  adjoining  county.  I  have  not 
met  him  often  since  his  return  from  college.  He  is  considered  very 
talented." 

"  He  is  quite  so,  I  think  ;  but  he  seems  to  be  getting  little  busi- 
ness." 

"  So  father  says ;  but  then  he  has  been  practising  but  a  short  time. 
Besides,  father  thinks  that  he  is,  or  has  seemed  to  be,  wanting  in  devo- 
tion to  his  profession.  I  tell  him  that  Mr.  Mobley  has  not  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to  have  this  tested,  and  asked  him  to  aid  him  in  getting 
business  ;  but  father  gives  his  own,  which  is  not  much,  to  Mr,  San- 
didge.    I  do  not  think  that  is  altogether  right." 

"Mr.  Mobley,  if  he  only  knew  it,  has  reason  to  thank  you." 

Not  noticing  this  last  remark,  she  looked  up  with  simple  earnest- 
ness towards  him,  and  asked  — 

"Do  you?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  Mr.  Sandidge  is  rich  and  does  not  need  help,  while  Mr. 
Mobley  is  poor  and  does  need  it.  Besides,  on  his  own  account  I  think 
he  is  more  worthy  of  encouragement." 

"  Your  father  has  long  been  accustomed  to  have  his  legal  matters 
managed  by  Mr.  Sandidge,  and  it  is  difficult  and  sometimes  incon- 
venient to  take  one's  business  out  of  its  usual  channel." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  and  as  I  said,  I  know  nothing  about  such 
matters ;  but  I  should  think  that  there  were  few  better  or  more  agree- 
able ways  of  doing  good  than,  even  at  the  risk  of  inconvenience  in  the 
way  of  business,  by  helping  a  young  man  of  intellect  and  education 
like  Mr.  Mobley  in  his  first  struggles  with  difficulties.  But  father  says 
that  Mr.  Mobley  must  show  the  people  whether  he  is  to  be  relied  on 
as  a  man  of  business  capacity ;  and  I  reply  by  asking  how  he  is  to  do 
this  until  he  is  trusted  and  tried  by  the  leading  men,  those  who  could 
best  afford  to  lose  by  his  errors.  However,  Mr.  Mobley  is  not  going 
to  lack  a  very  easy  support  independently  of  his  profession." 

"  How  so  ?  "  inquired  George,  with  much  interest. 
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"Oh,  he  is  to  be  married  after  a  while  to  his  cousin.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  uncle  who  educated  him,  and  who  is  quite  rich.  They 
are  to  be  married  as  soon  as  she  comes  from  the  seminary." 

George  thought  that  although  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Mobley's  uncle 
and  his  daughter,  he  thanked  them  both.  He  would  have  felt  like 
doing  this  much  more  if  he  had  known  that  Mr.  Mobley  had  been 
rejected  by  Lucy  Parkinson. 

How  glad  they  were  to  be  together  again  ! 

"  You've  had  a  good  rest  this  week,"  said  George. 

"Not  a  bit;  I  have  been  studying  more  than  usual.  I  have  read 
the  whole  of  the  Fourth  Book  since  you  have  been  gone." 

"Indeed  !  And  you  have  read  all  about  the  career  of  Dido,  and  I 
was  not  here  to  enjoy  it  with  you !  That  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  books.     How  did  you  like  the  Carthaginian  Queen  ? " 

"I  liked  her  —  in  some  respects  very  well;  but  I  think  she 
might  have  expected  such  a  result  from  —  forgetting  what  certainly  a 
higher  delicacy  would  have  made  her  remember.  But  I  was  deeply 
interested  in  her  grief  and  her  unhappy  ending." 

"  It  is  a  sweet  episode  in  the  poem.  As  for  her  want  of  delicacy, 
we  must  remember  that  Cupid  was  in  that  case  as  in  that  of  Phoebus 
and  Daphne,  and  in  those  times  even  the  goddesses  did  not  afford 
the  best  examples  in  delicacy  to  women.  As  for  Cupid,  he  has  ever 
been  hard  to  resist." 

"But  for  the  poet  to  make  her  fall  in  love  twice  —  I  did  not  like 
that.     I  suppose,  however,  he  must  follow  the  legend." 

"Yes,  in  that  respect,'"  answered  George;  "but,"  he  resumed, 
smiling,  "Virgil  took  a  great  liberty  with  chronology  in  order  to  get 
in  the  legend.  There  was  once  a  story  that  the  bards  indicted  Virgil 
before  Apollo  for  making  Dido  fall  in  love  with  ^neas  two  hundred 
years  before  she  was  born,  and  that  Apollo  scolded  him  <a  little,  but 
pardoned  him  afterwards  because  he  was  a  favorite.  You  will  find 
afterwards  that  her  old  love  for  Sichserus  returned,  and  that  when 
^neas  met  her  in  the  lower  regions  she  would  not  so  much  as  speak 
to  him,  but  ran  away  from  him  and  sought  the  side  of  her  first  love." 

"What  strange  things  there  are  in  those  old  books!  "  said  Lucy. 
They  had  just  reached  home. 

After  supper  that  night  Mr.  Parkinson  and  George  had  a  long  con- 
versation concerning  the  incidents  of  the  week  and  courts  generally. 
Mr.  Parkinson,  as  we  have  seen,  had  or  affected  to  have  little  con- 
fidence in  the  law  and  in  lawyers. 

"And  these  disgusting  things,"  he  asked,  "do  not  serve  to  divert 
your  mind  from  becoming  a  lawyer .-'  " 

"  No  indeed.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  more  men  of  education 
and  integrity  ought  to  go  to  the  Bar ;  if  for  no  other  purpose,  in  order 
to  do  what  they  can  to  elevate  the  tone  of  professional  deportment." 

"That  might  be ;  but  how  to  reform  the  Bench?" 

'■'  By  exposing  its  ignorance  and  defying  its  despotism.  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  your  Judge  hereafter  does  not  read  more  books  and 
deport  himself  at  least  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Mobley  in  a  more  becoming 
manner." 

"And  if  he  does,"  answered  Mr.  Parkinson,  laughing,  "he'll  make 
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it  up  by  being  more  oppressive  to  others.  Besides,  our  Judge  is  about 
the  only  one  whom  Mobley  could  have  badgered  thus.  If  Judge 
Womack  had  been  in  his  place  to-day,  Mobley  would  have  been  sent 
to  jail." 

"  Why,  he  did  nothing  that  was  not  consistent  with  his  rights  and 
that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  his  self-respect." 

"That  would  have  made  no  difference  with  Womack." 

"  What,  Sir  ?  and  would  a  freeborn  man  submit  to  such  disgrace  ?  " 

"  My  dear  friend,  how  could  he  help  it  ?  " 

"  Help  it !  By  treating  the  tyrant  as  if  he  were  a  private  man,  and 
by  summoning  him  before  a  tribunal  where  men,  official  and  unofficial, 
must  stand  upon  even  ground." 

"  But  he  would  refuse  to  answer  this  summons.  That  would  make 
the  matter  worse.     Then  what  ?  " 

"  Then  tear  his  official  robes  from  him,  and  put  upon  him  indignities 
that  would  make  him  be,  and  feel  himself  to  be,  the  scorn  of  all  men." 

"  That  might  not  be  a  very  safe  business,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson, 
shaking  quietly  his  foot. 

"  Safe  or  not  safe,"  answered  Overton,  "  it  were  the  only  one  left  for 
a  man  who  set  a  just  value  upon  his  manhood.  There  is  no  course  of 
action  which  brings  such  security  against  insult  as  that  which  shows 
all  men,  whether  private  individuals  or  those  who  in  official  stations 
inflict  them  under  pretended  forms  of  law,  that  they  will  be  resented." 

The  young  man  did  not  notice  how  Lucy  Parkinson  was  regarding 
him  as  with  flushed  face  and  elevated  tones  he  was  thus  speaking. 
Her  own  face  flushed  too,  and  her  heart  beat  in  sympathy  with  his 
generous  passion.  Mrs.  Parkinson  noticed  the  young  people  and 
smiled. 

"However,"  resumed  George,  after  a  short  pause,  "I  can  but 
believe  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  people  of  Georgia  will 
correct  such  abuses  by  establishing  a  court  for  the  correction  of  errors." 

"Your  men  of  education,"  replied  Mr.  Parkinson,  "are  far  from 
being  of  one  mind  on  that  subject.  I  would  wager  any  reasonable 
amount  that  this  very  night,  even  Mobley  is  less  in  favor  of  such  a 
tribunal  than  he  was  on  last  Monday  morning.  I  know  William 
Mobley  well ;  he  is  naturally  high-tempered,  turbulent,  and  eager  for 
the  control  of  others.  And  that  is  the  way  with  most  of  these  leading 
lawyers." 

"That  may  be  so  ;  but  a  higher  tribunal  will  come  in  good  time." 

"  I  hope  so,  if  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  people." 

"  Have  you  heard  how  the  Judge  treated  Allen  Thigpen  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Parkinson.  "  I  think  that  was  the  meanest  thing  I  ever  heard  of 
his  doing." 

"What  was  that ?"  inquired  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  interest;  for  he 
was  very  partial  to  Allen. 

Overton  told  the  story  of  Allen's  fine.  Mr.  Parkinson  stood  up  and 
listened  with  eagerness. 

"  That  was  a  mean,  cowardly  thing  in  Mike.  I  would  not  have 
thought  it.  But  that  is  as  I  told  you.  The  brow-beating  he  had  been 
getting  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  pay  back  on  somebody,  and  so  he 
pounced  upon  Allen  ;  and  he  could  not  have  found  a  truer,  honester 
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young  man  for  such  an  unmanly  purpose.  If  I  had  been  there  I 
would  have  paid  the  fine  for  him,  and  done  it  before  Mike's  face." 

"Oh,"  said  Lucy,  laughing  heartily,  "father,  Allen  got  rid  of  his 
fine." 

"  How  so  ? " 

When  he  had  heard  the  full  account,  although  all  the  rest  laughed 
loud,  Mr.  Parkinson  did  not  even  smile.  He  was  even  more  indig- 
nant than  before. 

"  Fool !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  fool  and  scamp  to  boot !  I  agree  with  you, 
Mr.  Overton,  we  ought  to  have  a  higher  court  than  such  as  that.  Let's 
go  to  bed." 

That  night  in  their  chamber  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parkinson  had  a  little 
talk. 

"  Susan,  that  fellow's  right  in  going  to  the  law,  and  he  knows  it.  A 
pity !  a  pity  !  " 

"A  pity  what ? "  she  asked. 

"  That  he  has  nothing." 

"  Nothing  of  what  ?  " 

"Why,  money,  my  dear." 

"  He  will  make  it  no  doubt." 

"That's  not  the  thing;  he  ought  to  have  it  now." 

"Never  mind  ;  we  can  help  him,  if  he  should  need  it,  until  he  gets 
where  he  will  not  need  it  —  that  won't  be  long.  We  owe  it  to  him  for 
what  he  has  done  for  Jack." 

"  I  v/ish  he  had  money  to  be  able  to  support  himself  in  a  rank 
suitable  to  his  talents  and  his  family.  I  am  satisfied  now  that  his 
mother's  family  must  have  been  good.  I  didn't  know  them,  as  I 
told  you ;  but  I've  no  doubt  that  they  were  all  right.  And  indeed 
those  Overtons  would  not  have  intermarried  with  a  family  beneath 
themselves.  I  wish,  however  —  of  course  on  his  accouiU — that  he 
had  some  means  of  his  own." 

"  I  tell  you,  darling,  he  does  not  need  them  now ;  and  will  not  as 
long  as  you  are  the  dear,  good,  generous  old  fellow  that  you  are." 

"  Humph  !  "  Mr.  Parkinson  did  not  and  probably  could  not  explain 
what  he  meant  by  this  ejaculation  ;  so  he  went  off  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  next  day  in  the  afternoon  the  lessons  at  the  house  were  resumed. 
They  must  review  the  story  of  Dido.  That  is  not  a  story  to  be  read 
by  one's  self  Then  the  talk  of  the  evening  before  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  enough. 

"  Queen  Dido,"  said  Lucy,  "was  indeed  a  lovely  character  as  Virgil 
represents  her ;  but  in  one  respect  it  is  very  imperfect.  Can  you 
guess  what  I  mean .?  " 

"Because  she  fell  in  love  again  after  the  death  of  her  husband  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  that.  That  indeed  would  seem 
impossible  but  that  I  have  known  some  excellent  women  who  have 
done  the  same  thing." 

'•'  Was  it  then  that  she  fell  in  love  after  so  short  an  acquaintance  ?  ' 
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"  No,  not  exactly  that  either,"  she  answered ;  and  continued  with 
some  hesitation,  "  it  was  soon,  very  soon  \  but  I  can  understand  that. 
Then  ^neas  was  a  godlike  man,  and  as  you  say,  Cupid  was  on  hand 
to  inspire.  And  then  he  was  an  exile  seeking  for  a  home  and  king- 
dom. Then  the  Queen  was  surrounded  by  barbarous  and  hostile 
kings,  and  needed,  or  thought  she  needed,  a  man  and  a  hero  to  conduct 
successfully  her  city's  relations  with  strangers.  I  can  well  understand 
how  such  things  might  happen.  But  that  is  not  what  I  was  thinking 
of.     And  you  cannot  guess?  " 

"  No,  unless  it  was  her  conduct  after  the  departure  of  her  lover." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  not  that !  —  that  was  the  most  natural  thing  of  all.  It 
'\i  that  she  —  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  it,  but  she  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  too  prominent  in  the  courtship,  too  ready  to  let  her  lover 
know  the  state  of  her  feelings,  and  too  ready  to  presume  that  he  was 
similarly  impressed." 

"Oh  she  must  know,  she  could  not  fail  to  know  that  the  Trojan, 
after  those  years  of  wandering,  would  rejoice  in  the  assurance  of  rest 
and  a  kingdom,  especially  when  to  these  was  superadded  such  a 
woman." 

"  But  the  poet  should  have  represented  her  as  waiting  for  a  declara- 
tion of  preference  on  his  part  for  her,  individually  and  especially." 

"  She  could  not  fail  to  know  that  from  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
perfections.  A  queen,  ruling  over  a  powerful  people,  young  and 
beautiful,  would  have  no  doubt  upon  that  point.  Besides,  you  re- 
member that  she  had  said  nothing  to  ^neas.  We  know  that  she  loved 
him  because  she  had  confessed  to  her  sister  Anna.  But  he  did  not 
know  it,  or  was  presumed  not  to  know  it  until  the  hour  of  their 
mutual  avowal.  Yet  would  you  not  admit  that  in  certain  circumstances 
the  woman  might  be  the  first  to  avow  her  love  t  " 

She  hesitated. 

"  In  the  case  of  sovereigns,  where  marriages  are  managed  generally 
for  the  sake  of  political  purposes,  I  suppose  such  a  thing  might  not 
be  far  amiss  ;  but  when  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  personal  regard,  I 
cannot  imagine  it  possible,  consistent  with  delicacy." 

"  In  no  circumstances  ?  " 

"  None." 

They  were  both  silent  for  several  moments. 

"Suppose,"  said  George  at  length,  "that  she  knew  that  a  man 
loved  her  with  all  the  strength  of  his  whole  being,  loved  her  better 
than  life ;  suppose  that  his  love  had  been  so  ardent  and  single  that 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  had  grown  to  reciprocate  it ;  then  suppose 
that  he  was  so  related  either  to  her  or  to  her  family  that  he  could 
not,  or  she  knew  that  he  thought  he  could  not,  in  faith  and  honor  make 
that  avowal  himself — then  what?" 

He  turned  his  deep  blue  eyes  upon  her.  She  knew  it,  although  she 
did  not  look  up  for  a  minute,  in  which  she  was  slowly  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  book.  Then  she  suddenly  lifted  her  face  to  him  and 
answered  — 

"  In  such  an  event  I  —  should  think  that  both  should  wait  until 
that  relation  was  ended.'.' 

She  instantly  turned  her  face  away  and  blushed  deeply.     Overton 
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felt  a  thrill  of  boundless  pleasure,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  knew  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  in  that  wise  any  more  now ;  and 
then  he  saw  that  she  was  frightened.  He  took  the  book  from  her 
hands,  and  said  — 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  trial  of  fortunes  by  the  Virgilian  lots.?  " 

"  No  indeed,;  how  is  that  ?  " 

"It  is  an  old  fashion,  but  it  was  once  believed  to  be  infallible. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  later,  Virgil  was  considered  to 
have  been  a  wizard.  Kings  and  commons  consulted  him  alike.  It 
has  been  said  of  Charles  the  First  that  when  he  was  planning  his 
escape  from  Carisbrook  Castle  he  resorted  to  the  Virgilian  lots. 
The  way  they  are  tried  is  this :  you  make  a  wish,  then  open  casually 
the  book,  and  the  sentence  on  which  your  eye  first  falls  will  give  the 
answer  to  your  wish." 

"  How  curious  !  " 

"  Shall  we  try  it  ? " 

"I  have  no  objection.     You  will  try  first." 

"  Here  goes  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  opening  the  book,  placed  his 
finger  upon  the  page. 

"  Read  it,"  he  said  without  looking  at  it.  It  was  the  line  in  the 
First  Book  running  thus  — 

"  Sed  magno  /Eneas  mecum  teneatur  amore." 

Lucy  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  tried  to  hide  with  her 
hands  the  blushes  that  were  deeper  than  before.  He  glanced  at  the 
line. 

"  It  is  singular,"  he  said.     "  Will  you  try  yours  ?  " 

"Not  now." 

Then  she  arose  and  went  to  her  chamber.  * 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE   CLOUD'S   MESSAGE. 


LITTLE  cloud,  bright  little  cloud, 

Dancing  like  a  feather 
Tossed  from  the  white  swan's  downy  nest. 
Plucked  from  the  white  swan's  downy  breast, 

Stay  and  tell  me  whether 

Thou  hast  lately  bowed 

Over  my  maiden  proud  ? 

O  little  cloud,  dear  fleecy  cloud, 

Like  a  pearl  above  me, 
Check  for  a  moment  thy  career, 
Whisper  a  moment  at  my  ear 

If  she  really  love  me, 

Love  me  as  she  vowed, 

My  maiden  fair  and  proud  ! 

O  little  cloud,  light  tripping  cloud. 
Tarry,  I  pray  thee,  tarry ! 
Tell  me  what  message  out  of  the  West 
Sent  by  the  maiden  I  love  the  best 
To  me  thou  dost  carry  ; 
Tell  me  soft,  not  loud, — 
My  maiden  is  shy  as  proud ! 

O  little  cloud,  O  fleeting  cloud, 

Why  such  tears  art  weeping  ? 
Tears  that  fall  from  thy  bosom  white, 
Heavy  as  lead  on  my  brow  they  smite. 
O  ay  !    my  maid  is  sleeping  — 
Sleeping  in  her  shroud. 
Calm,  and  white,  and  proud  ! 


Edward  Spencer. 
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LORD    KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER   LX. 
"A   Defeat." 

CECIL  WALPOLE'S  Italian  experiences  had  supplied  him  with 
an  Italian  proverb,  which  says,  "Tutto  il  mal  non  vien  per 
nuocere,"  or  in  other  words,  that  no  evil  comes  unmixed  v/ith  good  ; 
and  there  is  a  marvellous  amount  of  wisdom  in  the  adage. 

That  there  is  a  deep  philosophy,  too,  in  showing  how  carefully  we 
should  sift  misfortune  to  the  dregs,  and  ascertain  what  of  benefit  we 
might  rescue  from  the  dross,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  and  the  more  we 
reflect  on  it,  the  more  should  we  see  that  the  germ  of  all  real  consola- 
tion is  intimately  bound  up  in  this  reservation. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  Walpole,  in  novelist  phrase,  "  realise  the  fact " 
that  he  was  to  go  to  Guatemala,  than  he  set  very  practically  to  inquire 
what  advantages,  if  any.  could  be  squeezed  out  of  this  unpromising 
incident. 

The  creditors  —  and  he  had  some  —  would  not  like  it !  The  dreary 
process  of  dunning  a  man  across  half  the  globe,  the  hopelessness  of 
appeals  that  took  two  months  to  come  to  hand,  and  the  inefificacy  of 
threats  that  were  wafted  over  miles  of  ocean !  And  certainly  he 
smiled  as  he  thought  of  these,  and  rather  maliciously  bethought  him 
of  the  truculent  importunity  that  menaced  him  with  some  form  of 
publicity  in  the  more  insolent  appeal  to  some  Minister  at  home. 
"  Our  tailor  will  moderate  his  language,  our  jeweller  will  appreciate 
the  merits  of  polite  letter-writing,"  thought  he.  "  A  few  parallels  of 
latitude  become  a  great  schoolmaster." 

But  there  were  greater  advantages  even  than  these.  This  banish- 
ment—  for  it  was  nothing  less  —  could  not  by  possibility  be  persisted 
in,  and  if  Lady  Maude  should  consent  to  accompany  him,  would  be 
very  short-lived. 

" The  women  will  take  it  up,"  said  he,  "and  with  that  charming 
clanship  that  distinguishes  them,  will  lead  the  Foreign  Secretary  a  life 
of  misery  till  he  gives  us  something  better.  '  Maude  says  the  ther- 
mometer has  never  been  lower  than  132  deg.,  and  that  there  is  no  shade. 
The  nights  have  no  breeze,  and  are  rather  hotter  than  the  days.  She 
objects  seriously  to  be  waited  on  by  people  in  feathers,  and  very  few 
of  them  ;  and  she  remonstrates  against  alligators  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
and  wild-cats  coming  after  the  canaries  in  the  drawing-room.' 

"  I  hear  the  catalogue  of  misfortunes,  which  begins  with  nothing  to 
Q.2A.,plus  the  terror  of  being  eaten.  I  recognise  the  lament  over  lost 
civilisation  and  a  wasted  life,  and  I  see  Downing  Street  besieged  with 
ladies  in  deputations,  declaring  that  they  care  nothing  for  party  or 
politics,  but  a  great  deal  for  the  life  of  a  dear  young  creature  who  is 
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to  be  sacrificed  to  appease  some  people  belonging  to  the  existing  Min- 
istry. I  think  I  know  how  beautifully  illogical  they  will  be,  but  how 
necessarily  successful  ;  and  now  for  Maude  herself." 

Of  Lady  Maude  Bickerstaff,  Walpole  had  seen  next  to  nothing  since 
his  return  \  his  own  ill-health  had  confined  him  to  his  room,  and  her 
inquiries  after  him  had  been  cold  and  formal ;  and  though  he  wrote  a 
tender  little  note  and  asked  for  books,  slyly  hinting  what  measure  of 
bliss  a  five  minutes'  visit  would  confer  on  him,  the  books  he  begged 
for  were  sent,  but  not  a  line  of  answer  accompanied  them.  On  the 
whole,  he  did  not  dislike  this  little  show  of  resentment.  What  he 
really  dreaded  was  indifference.  So  long  as  a  woman  is  piqued  with 
you,  something  can  always  be  done  ;  it  is  only  when  she  becomes  care- 
less and  unmindful  of  what  you  do  or  say,  or  look  or  think,  that  the 
game  looks  hopeless.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  regarded  this  demon- 
stration of  anger  as  rather  favorable  than  otherwise. 

"  Atlee  has  told  her  of  the  Greek  !  Atlee  has  stirred  up  her 
jealousy  of  the  Titian  Girl.  Atlee  has  drawn  a  long  indictment 
against  me,  and  the  fellow  has  done  me  good  service  in  giving  me 
something  to  plead  to.  Let  me  have  a  charge  to  meet  and  I  have  no 
misgivings.  What  really  unmans  me  is  the  distrust  that  will  not  even 
utter  an  allegation,  and  the  indifference  that  does  not  want  disproof." 

He  learned  that  her  ladyship  was  in  the  garden,  and  he  hastened 
down  to  meet  her.  In  his  own  small  way  Walpole  was  a  clever 
tactician ;  and  he  counted  much  on  the  ardor  with  which  he  should 
open  his  case  and  the  amount  of  impetuosity  that  would  give  her  very 
little  time  for  reflection. 

"  I  shall  at  once  assume  that  her  fate  is  irrevocably  knitted  to  my 
own,  and  I  shall  act  as  though  the  tie  was  indissoluble.  After  all,  if 
she  puts  me  to  the  proof,  I  have  her  letters  —  cold  and  guarded 
enough,  it  is  true.  No  fervor,  no  gush  of  any  kind,  but  calm  disserta- 
tions on  a  future  that  must  come,  and  a  certain  dignified  acceptance 
of  her  own  part  in  it.  Not  the  kind  of  letters  that  a  Q.  C.  could  read 
with  much  rapture  before  a  crowded  court,  and  ask  the  assembled 
grocers,  '  What  happiness  has  life  to  offer  to  the  man  robbed  of  those 
precious  pledges  of  affection  — how  was  he  to  face  the  world,  stripped 
of  every  attribute  that  cherished  hope  and  fed  ambition  ? '  " 

He  was  walking  slowly  towards  her  when  he  first  saw  her,  and  he 
had  some  seconds  to  prepare  himself  ere  they  met. 

"  I  came  down  after  you,  Maude,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  ingeniously 
modulated  between  the  tone  of  old  intimacy  and  a  slight  suspicion  of 
emotion.  "  I  came  down  to  tell  you  my  news  " —  he  -waited,  and  then 
added  — "  my  fate  !  " 

Still  she  was  silent,  the  changed  word  exciting  no  more  interest 
than  its  predecessor. 

"Feeling  as  I  do/'  he  went  on,  "and  how  we  stand  towards  each 
other,  I  cannot  but  know  that  my  destiny  has  nothing  of  good  or  evil 
in  it  except  as  it  contributes  to  your  happiness."  He  stole  a  glance 
at  her,  but  there  was  nothing  in  that  cold  calm  face  that  could  guide 
him.  With  a  bold  effort,  however,  he  went  on :  "  My  own  fortune  in 
life  has  but  one  test —  is  my  existence  to  be  shared  with  you  or  not  ? 
With  ^y^^/zr  hand  in  mine,  Maude" — and  he  grasped  the  marble-cold 
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fingers  as  he  spoke — "poverty,  exile,  hardships,  ai  .c  world's 
neglect  have  no  terrors  for  me.  With  your  love,  e\'  y  ambition  of 
my  heart  is  gratified.     Without  it ^" 

"Well,  without  it  —  what?"  said  she,  with  a  faint  'mile. 

"  You  would  not  torture  me  by  such  a  doubt  ?  Would  you  rack  my 
soul  by  a  misery  I  have  not  words  to  speak  of  ? " 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  what  it  might  be  when  I  stopped 
you." 

"  Oh,  drop  this  cold  and  bantering  tone,  dearest  Maude.  Remember 
the  question  is  now  of  my  very  life  itself.  If  you  cannot  be  affection- 
ate, at  least  be  reasonable  !  " 

"  I  shall  try,"  said  she  calmly. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  a  composure  which  he  could  not  imitate,  he 
was  able,  however,  to  repress  every  show  of  anger,  and  with  a  manner 
cold  and  measured  as  her  own,  he  went  on  : — "  My  lord  advises  that 
I  should  go  back  to  diplomacy,  and  has  asked  the  Ministry  to  give 
me  Guatemala.  It  is  nothing  very  splendid.  It  is  far  away  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  world ;  not  over-well  paid,  but  at  least  I  shall  be 
Charge-d' Affaires,  and  by  three  years, —  four,  at  most,  of  this  banish- 
ment—  I  shall  have  a  claim  for  something  better." 

"  I  hope  you  may,  I'm  sure,"  said  she,  as  he  seemed  to  expect 
something  like  a  remark. 

•'That  is  not  enough,  Maude,  if  the  hope  be  not  a  wish  —  and  a 
wish  that  includes  self-interest." 

"  I  am  so  dull,  Cecil :  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Simply  this,  then :  does  your  heart  tell  you  that  you  could  share 
this  fortune  and  brave  these  hardships :  in  one  word,  will  you  say 
what  will  make  me  regard  this  fate  as  the  happiest  of  my  existence  ? 
will  you  give  me  this  dear  hand  as  my  own, —  my  own  ?  "  and  he 
pressed  his  lips  upon  it  rapturously  as  he  spoke.  ' 

She  made  no  effort  to  release  her  hand ;  nor  for  a  second  or  two 
did  she  say  one  word.  At  last,  in  a  very  measured  tone  she  said  :  — 
"I  should  like  to  have  back  my  letters." 

"Your  letters?  Do  you  mean,  Maude,  that  —  that  you  would  break 
with  me  ? " 

"  I  mean  certainly  that  I  should  not  go  to  this  horrid  place " 

"Then  I  shall  refuse  it,"  broke  he  in  impetuously. 

"  Not  that  only,  Cecil,"  said  she,  for  the  first  time  faltering  ;  "  but 
except  being  very  good  friends,  I  do  not  desire  that  there  should  be 
more  between  us." 

"  No  engagement  ?  " 

"  No,  no  engagement.  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  an  actual 
promise,  at  least  on  my  part.  Other  people  had  no  right  to  promise 
for  either  of  us — and — and,  in  fact,  the  present  is  a  good  opportunity 
to  end  it." 

"  To  end  it,"  echoed  he,  in  intense  bitterness  ;  "  to  end  it  ?  " 

"  And  I  should  like  to  have  my  letters,"  said  she  calmly,  while  she 
took  some  freshly  plucked  flowers  from  a  basket  on  her  arm  and 
appeared  to  seek  for  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come  down  here,  Cecil,"  said  she,  "  when  you 
had  spoken  to  my  uncle.     Indeed,  I  was  sure  you  would,  and  so  I 
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brought  t;il  with  me."  And  she  drew  forth  a  somewhat  thick 
bundle  of  not  V>  and  letters  tied  with  a  narrow  ribbon.  "  These  are 
yours,"  said  she,  handing  them. 

Far  more  piqii-d  by  her  cold  self-possession  than  really  wounded  in 
feeling,  he  took  the  packet  without  a  word  \  at  last  he  said :  "  This  is 
your  own  wish  —  your  own,  unprompted  by  others  ?  " 

She  stared  almost  insolently  at  him  for  answer. 

"  I  mean,  Maude, —  oh,  forgive  me  if  I  utter  that  dear  name  once 
more  —  I  mean  there  has  been  no  influence  used  to  make  you  treat 
me  thus  ? " 

"  You  have  known  me  to  very  little  purpose  all  these  years,  Cecil 
Walpole,  to  ask  me  such  a  question." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  know  too  well  what  misrepresentation 
and  calumny  can  do  anywhere  ;  and  I  have  been  involved  in  certain 
difficulties  which,  if  not  explained  away,  might  be  made  accusations 
—  grave  accusations." 

"I  make  none  —  I  listen  to  none." 

"  I  have  become  an  object  of  complete  indifference  then  ?  You 
feel  no  interest  in  me  either  way  ?  If  I  dared,  Maude,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  date  of  this  change  —  when  it  began  ?  " 

"  I  don't  well  know  what  you  mean.  There  was  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  anything  between  us  except  a  certain  esteem  and  respect  of 
which  convenience  was  to  make  something  more.  Now  convenience 
has  broken  faith  with  us,  but  we  are  not  the  less  very  good  friends  — 
excellent  friends  if  you  like." 

"  Excellent  friends !  I  could  swear  to  the  friendship  !  "  said  he, 
with  a  malicious  energy. 

"  So  at  least  I  mean  to  be,"  said  she  calmly. 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  I  shall  fail  in  the  compact.  And  now  will  my 
quality  of  friend  entitle  me  to  ask  one  question,  Maude?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  till  I  hear  it." 

"  I  might  have  hoped  a  better  opinion  of  my  discretion  ;  at  all 
events  I  will  risk  my  question.  What  I  would  ask  is,  how  far 
Joseph  Atlee  is  mixed  up  with  your  judgment  of  me  ?  Will  you  tell 
me  this  ?  " 

"  I  will  only  tell  you.  Sir,  that  you  are  over-vain  of  that  discretion 
you  believe  you  possess." 

"Then  I  am  right,"  cried  he,  almost  insolently.  "  I /^(^z/i?  hit  the 
blot." 

A  glance,  a  mere  glance  of  haughty  disdain  was  the  only  reply  she 
made. 

"  I  am  shocked,  Maude,"  said  he  at  last.  "  I  am  ashamed  that  we 
should  spend  in  this  way  perhaps  the  very  last  few  minutes  we  shall 
ever  pass  together.  Heart-broken  as  I  am,  I  should  desire  to  carry 
away  one  memory  at  least  of  her  whose  love  was  the  load-star  of  my 
existence." 

"  I  want  my  letters,  Cecil,"  said  she,  coldly. 

"  So  that  you  came  down  here  with  mine,  prepared  for  this  rupture, 
Maude?     It  was  all  pre-arranged  in  your  mind." 

"  More  discretion,  more  discretion,  or  good  taste  —  which  is  it?  " 

"  I  ask  pardon,  most  humbly  I  ask  it ;  your  rebuke  was  quite  just. 
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I  was  presuming  upon  a  past  which  has  no  relation  to  the  present.  I 
shall  not  offend  any  more.     And  now,  what  was  it  you  said  ?  " 

"I  want  my  letters." 

"  They  are  here,"  said  he,  drawing  a  thick  envelop  fully  crammed 
with  letters  from  his  pocket  and  placing  it  in  her  hand.  "  Scarcely  as 
carefully  or  nicely  kept  as  mine,  for  they  have  been  read  over  too 
many  times ;  and  with  what  rapture,  Maude  !  How  pressed  to  my 
heart  and  to  my  lips,  how  treasured  !     Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

There  was  that  of  exaggerated  passion  —  almost  rant  —  in  these 
last  words  that  certainly  did  not  impress  them  with  reality ;  and  either 
Lady  Maude  was  right  in  doubting  their  sincerity  or  cruelly  unjust, 
for  she  smiled  faintly  as  she  heard  them. 

"  No,  don't  tell  me,"  said  she,  faintly.  "  I  am  already  so  much 
flattered  by  a  courteous  anticipation  of  my  wishes  that  I  ask  for 
nothing  more." 

He  bowed  his  head  lowly ;  but  his  smile  was  one  of  triumph,  as  he 
thought  how,  this  time  at  least,  he  had  wounded  her. 

"There  are  some  trinkets,  Cecil,"  said  she,  coldly,  "which  I  have 
made  into  a  packet,  and  you  will  find  them  on  your  dressing-table. 
And  —  it  may  save  you  some  discomfort  if  I  say  that  you  need  not 
give  yourself  trouble  to  recover  a  little  ring  with  an  opal  I  once  gave 
you,  for  I  have  it  now." 

"May  I  dare?" 

"You  may  not  dare.  Good-bye."  And  she  gave  her  hand;  he 
bent  over  it  for  a  moment,  scarcely  touched  it  with  his  lips,  and 
turned  away. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

A  "Change  of  Front." 

Of  all  the  discomfitures  in  life  there  was  one  which  Cecil  Walpole  did 
not  believe  could  possibly  befall  him.  Indeed,  if  it  could  have  been 
made  a  matter  of  betting,  he  would  have  v/agered  all  he  had  in  the 
world  that  no  woman  should  ever  be  able  to  say  she  refused  his  offer 
of  marriage. 

He  had  canvassed  the  matter  very  often  with  himself,  and  always 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  —  that  if  a  man  were  not  a  mere 
coxcomb,  blinded  by  vanity  and  self-esteem,  he  could  always  know 
how  a  woman  really  felt  towards  him  ;  and  that  where  the  question 
admitted  of  a  doubt  —  where,  indeed,  there  was  even  a  flaw  in  the 
absolute  certainty  —  no  man  with  a  due  sense  of  what  was  owing  to 
himself  would  risk  his  dignity  by  the  possibility  of  a  refusal.  It  was 
a  part  of  his  peculiar  ethics  that  a  man  thus  rejected  was  damaged, 
pretty  much  as  a  bill  that  has  been  denied  acceptance.  It  was  the 
same  wound  to  credit,  the  same  outrage  on  character.  Considering, 
therefore,  that  nothing  obliged  a  man  to  make  an  offer  of  his  hand 
till  he  had  assured  himself  of  success,  it  was  to  his  thinking  a  mere 
gratuitous  pursuit  of  insult  to  be  refused.  That  no  especial  delicacy 
kept  these  things  secret,  that  women   talked    of  them  freely  —  ay. 
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triumphantly  —  that  they  made  the  staple  of  conversation  at  afternoon 
tea  and  the  club,  with  all  the  flippant  comments  that  dear  friends 
know  hov/  to  contribute  as  to  your  vanity  and  presumption,  he  was 
well  aware.  Indeed,  he  had  been  long  an  eloquent  contributor  to 
that  scandal  literature  which  amuses  the  leisure  of  fashion  and  helps 
on  the  tedium  of  an  ordinary  dinner.  How  Lady  Maude  would 
report  the  late  scene  in  the  garden  to  the  Countess  of  Mecherscroft, 
who  would  tell  it  to  her  company  at  her  country-house  !  How  the 
Lady  Georginas  would  discuss  it  over  luncheon,  and  the  Lord  Georges 
talk  of  it  out  shooting!  what  a  host  of  pleasant  anecdotes  would  be 
told  of  his  inordinate  puppyism  and  self-esteem !  How  even  the 
dullest  fellows  would  dare  to  throw  a  stone  at  him  !  What  a  target 
for  a  while  he  would  be  for  every  marksman  at  any  range  to  shoot  at ! 
All  these  his  quick-witted  ingenuity  pictured  at  once  before  him. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  cried  he,  as  he  paced  his  room  in  self-examination. 
"  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  burst  of  momentary 
impulse.  I  brought  up  all  my  reserves,  and  have  failed  utterly. 
Nothing  can  save  me  now  but  a  'change  of  front.'  It  is  the  last  bit 
of  generalship  remaining  —  a  change  of  front  —  a  change  of  front !  " 
And  he  repeated  the  words  over  and  over,  as  though  hoping  they 
might  light  up  his  ingenuity.  "  I  might  go  and  tell  her  that  all  I  had 
been  saying  was  mere  jest  —  that  I  could  never  have  dreamed  of 
asking  her  to  follow  me  into  barbarism :  that  to  go  to  Guatemala  was 
equivalent  to  accepting  a  yellow  fever  —  it  was  courting  disease, 
perhaps  death ;  that  my  insistance  was  a  mere  mockery,  in  the  worst 
possible  taste;  but  that  I  had  already  agreed  with  Lord  Danesbury 
our  engagement  should  be  cancelled  ;  that  his  lordship's  memory  of 
our  conversation  would  corroborate  me  in  saying  I  had  no  intention 
to  propose  such  a  sacrifice  to  her;  and  indeed  I  had  but  provoked 
her  to  say  the  very  things  and  use  the  very  arguments  I  had  already 
employed  to  myself  as  a  sort  of  aid  to  my  ov/n  heartfelt  convictions. 
Here  would  be  a  'change  of  front'  with  a  vengeance. 

"She  will  already  have  written  off  the  whole  interview:  the-des- 
patch  is  finished,"  cried  he,  after  a  moment.  "  It  is  a  change  of 
front  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  people  will  read  of  my  manceuvre 
with  the  bulletin  of  victory  before  them. 

"Poor  Frank  Touchet  used  to  say,"  cried  he  aloud,  "'Whenever 
they  refuse  my  cheques  at  the  Bank  I  always  transfer  my  account ; ' 
and  fortunately  the  world  is  big  enough  for  these  tactics  for  several 
years.  That's  a  change  of  front  too,  if  I  knew  how  to  adapt  it.  I 
must  marry  another  woman — there's  nothing  else  for  it.  It  is  the 
only  escape  ;  and  the  question  is,  who  shall  she  be  ?  "  The  more  he 
meditated  over  this  change  of  front  the  more  he  saw  that  his  destiny 
pointed  to  the  Greek.  If  he  could  see  clearly  before  him  to  a  high 
career  in  diplomacy,  the  Greek  girl,  in  everything  but  fortune,  would 
suit  him  well.  Her  marvellous  beauty,  her  grace  of  manner,  her 
social  tact  and  readiness,  her  skill  in  languages,  were  all  the  very 
qualities  most  in  request.  Such  a  woman  would  make  the  full  com- 
plement, by  her  fascinations,  of  all  that  her  husband  could  accom- 
plish by  his  abilities.  The  little  indiscretions  of  old  men  —  especially 
old  men  —  with  these  women,  the  lapses  of  confidence  they  made 
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them  —  the  dropping  admissions  of  this  or  that  intention,  made  up 
what  Walpole  knew  to  be  high  diplomacy. 

"  Nothing  worth  hearing  is  ever  got  by  a  man,"  was  an  adage  he 
treasured  as  deep  wisdom.  Why  kings  resort  to  that  watering-place, 
and  accidentally  meet  certain  Ministers  going  somewhere  else  ;  why 
Kaisers  affect  to  review  troops  here,  that  they  may  be  able  to  talk 
statecraft  there  ;  how  princely  compacts  and  contracts  of  marriage 
are  made  at  sulphur  springs  :  all  these  and  such  like  leaked  out  as 
small-talk  with  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  whose  frivolity  of  manner 
went  bail  for  the  safety  of  the  confidence,  and  went  far  to  persuade 
Walpole  that  though  Bank  stock  might  be  a  surer  investment,  there 
were  paying  qualities  in  certain  women  that  in  the  end  promised 
larger  returns  than  mere  money  and  higher  rewards  than  mere  wealth. 
"Yes,"  cried  he  to  himself,  "this  is  the  real  change  of  front  —  this 
has  all  in  its  favor." 

Nor  yet  all.  Strong  as  Walpole's  self-esteem  was,  and  high  his 
estimate  of  his  own  capacity,  he  had  —  he  could  not  conceal  it  —  a 
certain  misgiving  as  to  whether  he  really  understood  that  girl  or  not. 
"  I  have  watched  many  a  bolt  from  her  bow,"  said  he,  "  and  think  I 
know  their  range.  But  now  and  then  she  has  shot  an  arrow  into  the 
clear  sky,  and  far  beyond  my  sight  to  follow  it." 

That  scene  in  the  wood  too.  Absurd  enough  that  it  should  obtrude 
itself  at  such  a  moment  —  but  it  was  the  sort  of  indication  that  meant 
much  more  to  a  man  like  Walpole  than  to  men  of  other  experiences. 
Was  she  flirting  with  this  young  Austrian  soldier  ?  No  great  harm  if 
she  were  ;  but  still  there  had  been  passages  between  himself  and  her 
which  should  have  bound  her  over  to  more  circumspection.  Was  there 
not  a  shadowy  sort  of  engagement  between  them  ?  Lawyers  deem  a 
mere  promise  to  grant  a  lease  as  equivalent  to  a  contract.  It  would 
be  a  curious  question  in  morals  to  inquire  how  far  the  licenjjed  perjuries 
of  courtship  are  statutory  offences.  Perhaps  a  sly  consciousness  on 
his  own  part  that  he  was  not  playing  perfectly  fair,  made  him,  as  it 
might  do,  more  than  usually  tenacious  that  his  adversary  should  be 
honest.  What  chance  the  innocent  public  would  have  with  two  people 
who  were  so  adroit  with  each  other,  was  his  next  thought ;  and  he 
actually  laughed  aloud  as  it  occurred  to  him.  "  I  only  wish  my  lord 
would  invite  us  here  before  we  sail.  If  I  could  but  show  her  to  Maude, 
half-an-hour  of  these  women  together  would  be  the  heaviest  vengeance 
I  could  ask  her  !     I  wonder  how  could  that  be  managed  ? " 

"  A  despatch.  Sir,  his  lordship  begs  you  to  read,"  said  a  servant, 
entering.  It  was  an  open  envelop,  and  contained  these  words  on  a 
slip  of  paper : — 

"  W.  shall  have  Guatemala.  He  must  go  out  by  the  mail  of  Novem- 
ber 15.  Send  him  here  for  instructions."  Some  words  in  cypher 
followed,  and  an  under-secretary's  initials. 

"Now  then  for  the  'change  of  front.'  I'll  write  to  Nina  by  this 
post.  I'll  ask  my  lord  to  let  me  tear  ofl"  this  portion  of  the  telegram, 
and  I  shall  enclose  it." 

The  letter  was  not  so  easily  written  as  he  thought  —  at  least  he  made 
more  than  one  draft  —  and  was  at  last  in  great  doubt  whether  a  long 
statement  or  a  few  and  very  decided  lines  might  be  better.     How  he 
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ultimately  determined,  and  what  he  said,  cannot  be  given  here :  for 
unhappily,  the  conditions  of  my  narrative  require  I  should  ask  my 
reader  to  accompany  me  to  a  very  distant  spot  and  other  interests 
which  were  just  then  occupying  the  attention  of  an  almost  forgotten 
acquaintance  of  ours,  the  redoubted  Joseph  Atlee. 


CHAPTER   LXII. 
WithaPasha. 

JOSEPH  Atlee  had  a  very  busy  morning  of  it  on  a  certain  November 
day  at  Pera,  when  the  post  brought  him  tidings  that  Lord  Danesbury 
had  resigned  the  Irish  Viceroyalty,  and  been  once  more  named  to  his 
old  post  as  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

"  My  uncle  desires  me,"  wrote  Lady  Maude,  "  to  impress  you  with 
the  now  all-important  necessity  of  obtaining  the  papers  you  know  of, 
and,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  to  secure  that  no  authorised  copies  of 
them  are  extant.  Kulbash  Pasha  will,  my  lord  says,  be  very  tractable 
when  once  assured  that*our  return  to  Turkey  is  a  certainty  ;  but  should 
you  detect  signs  of  hesitation  or  distrust  in  the  Grand  Vizier's  conduct, 
you  will  hint  that  the  investigation  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Galatz  shares 
— '  preference  shares  ' — may  be  re-opened  at  any  moment,  and  that  the 
Ottoman  Bank  agent,  Schaffer,  has  drawn  w^  a  memoir  which  my  uncle 
now  holds.  I  copy  my  lord's  words  for  all  this,  and  sincerely  hope 
you  will  understand  it,  which  I  confess  /  do  not  at  all.  My  lord 
cautioned  me  not  to  occupy  your  time  or  attention  by  any  reference  to 
Irish  questions,  but  leave  you  perfectly  free  to  deal  with  those  larger 
interests  of  the  East  that  should  now  engage  you.  I  forbear,  therefore.^ 
to  do  more  than  mark  with  a  pencil  the  part  in  the  debates  which 
might  interest  j'ou  especially,  and  merely  add  the  fact,  otherwise 
perhaps  not  very  credible,  that  Mr.  Walpole  did  write  the  famous 
letter  imputed  to  him  —  ^//V/ promise  the  amnesty,  or  whatever  be  the 
name  of  it,  and  did  pledge  the  honor  of  the  Government  to  a  transac- 
tion with  these  Feni-an  leaders  —  with  what  success  to  his  own  pros- 
pects the  Gazette  will  speak  that  announces  his  appointment  to  Guat- 
emala. 

"I  am  myself  very  far  from  sorry  at  our  change  of  destination.  I 
prefer  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  and  like  Pera  better  than  the 
Phcenix.  It  is  not  alone  that  the  interests  are  greater,  the  questions 
larger,  and  the  consequences  more  important  to  the  world  at  large,  but 
that,  as  my  uncle  has  just  said,  you  are  spared  the  peddling  imperti- 
nence of  Parliament  interfering  at  every  moment,  and  questioning 
your  conduct,  from  an  invitation  to  Cardinal  Cullen  to  the  dismissal 
of  a  chief  constable.  Happily,  the  gentlemen  at  Westminster  know 
nothing  about  Turkey,  and  have  the  prudence  not  to  ventilate  their 
ignorance,  except  in  secret  committee.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you 
that  my  lord  sees  great  difficulty  in  what  you  propose  as  to  yourself. 
F.  O.,  he  says,  would  not  easily  consent  to  your  being  named  even  a 
third  secretary  without  your  going  through  the  established  grade  of 
attache.  All  the  unquestionable  merits  he  knows  you  to  possess 
38 
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would  count  for  nothing  against  an  official  regulation.  The  course 
my  lord  would  suggest  is  this :  to  enter  now  as  mere  attachd,  to 
continue  in  this  position  some  three  or  four  months,  come  over  here 
for  the  general  election  in  February,  get  into  '  the  House,'  and  after 
some  few  sessions,  one  or  two,  rejoin  diplomacy,  to  which  you  might 
be  appointed  as  a  secretary  of  legation.  My  uncle  named  to  me 
three,  if  not  four  cases  of  this  kind  —  one,  indeed,  stepped  at  once 
into  a.  mission  and  became  a  minister;  and  though  of  course  the 
Opposition  made  a  fuss,  they  failed  in  their  attempt  to  break  the 
appointment,  and  the  man  will  probably  be  soon  an  ambassador.  I 
accept  the  little  yataghan,  but  sincerely  wish  the  present  had  been  of 
less  value.  There  is  one  enormous  emerald  in  the  handle  which  I  am 
much  tempted  to  transfer  to  a  ring.  Perhaps  I  ought,  in  decency,  to 
have  your  permission  for  the  change.  The  burnous  is  very  beautiful, 
but  I  could  not  accept  it  —  an  article  of  dress  is  in  the  category  of 
things  impossible.  Have  you  no  Irish  sisters,  or  even  cousins .''  Pray 
give  me  a  destination  to  address  it  to  in  your  next. 

*'  My  uncle  desires  me  to  say  that,  all  invaluable  as  your  services 
have  become  where  you  are,  he  needs  you  greatly  here,  and  would 
hear  with  pleasure  that  you  were  about  to  return.  He  is  curious  to 
know  who  wrote  'L'Orient  et  Lord  D.'  in  the  last  Revue  des  Deux 
Mofides.  The  savagery  of  the  attack  implies  a  personal  rancor. 
Find  out  the  author,  and  reply  to  him  in  the  Edmburgh.  My  lord 
suspects  he  may  have  had  access  to  the  papers  he  has  already  alluded 
to,  and  is  the  more  eager  to  repossess  them." 

A  telegraphic  despatch  in  cypher  was  put  into  his  hands  as  he  was 
reading.  It  was  from  Lord  Danesbury,  and  said :  "  Come  back  as 
soon  as  you  can,  but  not  before  making  K.  Pasha  know  his  fate  is  in 
my  hands." 

As  the  Grand  Vizier  had  already  learned  from  the  Ottoman  Ambas- 
sador at  London  the  news  that  Lord  Danesbury  was  about  to  resume 
his  former  post  at  Constantinople,  his  Turkish  impassiveness  was  in 
no  way  imperilled  by  Atlee's  abrupt  announcement.  It  is  true  he 
would  have  been  pleased  had  the  English  Government  sent  out  some 
one  new  to  the  East  and  a  stranger  to  all  Oriental  questions.  He 
would  have  liked  one  of  those  veterans  of  diplomacy  versed  in  the 
old-fashioned  ways  and  knaveries  of  German  courts,  and  whose 
shrewdest  ideas  of  a  subtle  policy  are  centred  in  a  few  social  spies 
and  a  "  Cabinet  Noir."  The  Pasha  had  no  desire  to  see  there  a  man 
who  knew  all  the  secret  machinery  of  a  Turkish  administration,  what 
corruption  could  do,  and  where  to  look  for  the  men  who  could 
employ  it. 

The  thing  was  done,  however,  and  with  that  philosophy  of  resigna- 
tion to  a  fact  in  which  no  nation  can  rival  his  own,  he  muttered  his 
polite  congratulations  on  the  event,  and  declared  that  the  dearest 
wish  of  his  heart  was  now  accomplished. 

"  We  had  half  begun  to  believe  you  had  abandoned  us,  Mr.  Atlee," 
said  he.  "  When  England  commits  her  interests  to  inferior  men,  she 
usually  means  to  imply  that  they  are  worth  nothing  better.  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  that  we  are,  at  last,  awakened  from  this  delusion. 
With  his  Excellency  Lord  Danesbury  here,  we  shall 'be  soon  once 
more  where  we  have  been." 
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"  Your  fleet  is  in  effective  condition,  well  armed,  and  well  dis- 
ciplined ? " 

"  All,  all,"  smiled  the  Pashaf. 

"  The  army  reformed,  the  artillery  supplied  with  the  most  efficient 
guns,  and  officers  of  European  services  encouraged  to  join  your 
staff? " 

"  All." 

"Wise  economies  in  your  financial  matters,  close  supervision  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  searching  inquiries  where  abuses 
exist  ? " 

"All." 

"  Especial  care  that  the  administration  of  justice  should  be  beyond 
even  the  malevolence  of  distrust,  that  men  of  station  and  influence 
should  be  clear-handed  and  honorable,  not  a  taint  of  unfairness  to 
attach  to  them  ?  " 

"Be  it  all  so,"  ejaculated  the  Pasha,  blandly. 

"By  the  way,  I  am  reminded  by  a  line  I  have  just  received  from  his 
Excellency  with  reference  to  Sulina,  or  was  it  Galatz  .''  " 

The  Pasha  could  not  decide,  and  he  went  on : 

"  I  remember,  it  is  Galatz.  There  is  some  curious  question  there 
of  a  concession  for  a  line  of  railroad,  which  a  Servian  commissioner 
had  the  skill  to  obtain  from  the  Cabinet  here  by  a  sort  of  influence 
which  our  Stock  Exchange  people  in  London  scarcely  regard  as 
regular." 

The  Pasha  nodded  to  imply  attention,  and  smoked  on  as  before, 

"But  I  weary  your  Excellency,"  said  Atlee,  rising,  "and  my  real 
business  here  is  accomplished." 

"  Tell  my  lord  that  I  await  his  arrival  with  impatience,  that  of  all 
pending  questions  none  shall  receive  solution  till  he  comes,  that  I  am 
the  very  least  of  his  servants."  And  with  an  air  of  most  dignified 
sincerity  he  bowed  him  out,  and  Atlee  hastened  away  to  tell  his 
chief  that  he  had  "squared  the  Turk,"  and  would  sail  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER   LXIII. 
Atlee  on  his  Travels. 

On  board  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer  in  which  he  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople, Joseph  Atlee  employed  himself  in  the  composition  of  a 
small  volume  purporting  to  be  The  Experiences  of  a  Two  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  Greece.  In  an  opening  chapter  of  this  work  he  had  modestly 
intimated  to  the  reader  how  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  modern  Greece,  great  opportunities  of 
mixing  with  every  class  and  condition  of  the  people,  a  mind  well 
stored  with  classical  acquirements  and  thoroughly  versed  in  anti- 
quarian lore,  a  strong  poetic  temperament  and  the  feeling  of  an  artist 
for  scenery,  had  all  contrived  to  give  him  a  certain  fitness  for  his 
task ;  and  by  the  extracts  from  his  diary  it  would  be  seen  on  what 
terms  of  freedom  he  conversed  with  ministers  and  ambassadors,  even 
with  royalty  itself.  » 
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A  most  pitiless  chapter  was  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  of  a  late  Quarterly  zx\\<^q  called  "Greece  and 
her  Protectors,"  whose  statements  were  the  more  mercilessly  handled 
and  ridiculed  that  the  paper  in  question  had  been  written  by  himself, 
and  the  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  sources  of  the  information  not  the 
less  pungent  on  that  account. 

That  the  writer  had  been  admitted  to  frequent  audiences  of  the 
King,  that  he  had  discussed  with  his  Majesty  the  cutting  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  the  King  had  seriously  confided  to  him  his 
belief  that,  in  the  event  of  his  abdication,  the  Ionian  Islands  must 
revert  to  him  as  a  personal  appanage,  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
annexed  to  Greece  being  decided  by  lawyers  to  bear  this  interpre- 
tation —  all  these  Atlee  denied  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  asked  the 
reader  to  follow  him  into  the  royal  cabinet  for  his  reasons. 

When,  therefore,  he  heard  that  from  some  damage  to  the  machinery 
the  vessel  must  be  detained  some  days  at  Syra  to  refit,  Atlee  was 
scarcely  sorry  that  necessity  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  visit  Athens. 

A  little  about  Ulysses  and  a  good  deal  about  Lord  Byron,  a  smat- 
tering of  Grote,  and  a  more  perfect  memory  of  About,  were,  as  he 
owned  to  himself,  all  his  Greece ;  but  he  could  answer  for  v/hat  three 
days  in  the  country  would  do  for  him,  particularly  with  that  spirit  of 
candid  inquiry  he  could  now  bring  to  his  task,  and  the  genuine  fair- 
ness with  which  he  desired  to  judge  the  people. 

"The  two  years' resident "  in  Athens  must  doubtless  often  have 
dined  with  his  Minister,  and  so  Atlee  sent  his  card  to  the  Legation. 

Mr.  Brammell,  our  "  present  Minister  at  Athens,"  as  The  Times 
continued  to  designate  him,  as  though  to  imply  that  the  appointment 
might  not  be  permanent,  was  an  excellent  man,  of  that  stamp  of  which 
diplomacy  has  more  —  who  consider  that  the  court  to  which  they  are 
accredited  concentrates  for  the  time  the  political  interests  of  ihe  globe. 
That  any  one  in  Europe  thought,  read,  spoke  or  listened  to  anything 
but  what  was  then  happening  in  Greece,  Mr.  Brammell  could  not  be- 
lieve. That  France  or  Prussia,  Spain  or  Italy,  could  divide  attention 
with, this  small  kingdom  ;  that  the  great  political  minds  of  the  Conti- 
nent were  not  more  eager  to  know  what  Comoundouros  thought  and 
Bulgaris  required,  than  all  about  Bismarck  and  Gortschakoff,  he  could 
not  be  brought  to  conceive  ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  convictions 
he  was  an  admirable  Minister,  and  fully  represented  all  the  interests 
of  his  country. 

As  that  admirable  public  instructor,  the  Levant  Herald^  had  fre- 
quently mentioned  Atlee's  name,  now  as  the  guest  ofKulbash  Pasha, 
now  as  having  attended  some  public  ceremony  with  other  persons  of 
importance,  and  once  as  "  our  distinguished  countryman,  whose 
wise  suggestions  and  acute  observations  have  been  duly  accepted  by 
the  imperial  cabinet,"  Brammell  at  once  knew  that  this  distinguished 
countryman  should  be  entertained  at  dinner,  and  he  sent  him  an 
invitation.  That  habit  —  so  popular  of  late  years  —  to  send  out  some 
man  from  England  to  do  something  at  a  foreign  court  that  the  British 
Ambassador  or  Minister  there  either  has  not  done  or  cannot  do,  possibly 
ought  never  to  do,  had  invested  Atlee  in  Brammell's  eyes  with  the 
character  of  one  of  those  semi-accredited  inscrutable  people  whose 
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function  it  would  seem  to  be  to  make  us  out  the  most  meddlesome 
people  in  Europe. 

Of  course  Brammell  was  not  pleased  to  see  him  at  Athens,  and  he 
ran  over  all  the  possible  contingencies  he  might  have  come  for.  It 
might  be  the  old  Greek  loan,  which  was  to  be  raked  up  again  as  a  new 
grievance.  It  might  be  the  pensions  that  they  would  not  pay,  or  the 
brigands  that  they  would  not  catch  —  pretty  much  for  the  same  rea- 
sons—  that  they  could  not.  It  might  be  that  they  wanted  to  hear 
what  Tsousicheff,  the  new  Russian  Minister,  was  doing,  and  whether 
the  farce  of  the  "Grand  Idea"  was  advertised  for  repetition.  It 
might  be  Crete  was  on  the  tapis,  or  it  might  be  the  question  of  the 
Greek  envoy  to  the  Porte  that  the  Sultan  refused  to  receive,  and 
which  promised  to  turn  out  a  very  pretty  quarrel  if  only  adroitly  treated. 

The  more  Brammell  thought  of  it,  the  more  he  felt  assured  this 
must  be  the  reason  of  Atlee's  visit,  and  the  more  indignant  he  grew 
that  extra-official  means  should  be  employed  to  investigate  what  he 
had  written  seventeen  despatches  to  explain  —  seventeen  despatches, 
with  nine  "enclosures,"  and  a  "  private  and  confidential,"  about  to 
appear  in  a  blue-book. 

To  make  the  dinner  as  confidential  as  might  be,  the  only  guests 
besides  Atlee  were  a  couple  of  yachting  Englishmen,  a  German 
Professor  of  Archaeology,  and  the  American  minister,  who,  of  course 
speaking  no  language  but  his  own,  could  ahva3^s  be  escaped  from  by 
a  digression  into  French,  German,  or  Italian. 

Atlee  felt,  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  that  the  company  was 
what  he  irreverently  called  afterwards  a  scratch  team,  and  with  an 
almost  equal  quickness  he  saw  that  he  himself  was  the  "  personage  " 
of  the  entertainment,  the  "  man  of  mark  "  of  the  party. 

The  same  tact  which  enabled  him  to  perceive  all  this,  made  him 
especially  guarded  in  all  he  said,  so  that  his  host's  efforts  to  unveil 
his  intentions  and  learn  what  he  had  come  for  were  complete  failures. 
"Greece  was  a  charming  country, —  Greece  was  the  parent  of  an}- 
civilisation  we  boasted, —  She  gave  us  those  ideas  of  architecture  with 
which  we  raised  that  gtorious  temple  at  Kensington,  and  that  taste  for 
sculpture  which  we  exhibited  near  Apsley  House, —  Aristophanes 
gave  us  our  comic  drama,  and  only  the  defaults  of  our  language  made 
it  difficult  to  show  why  the  Member  from  Cork  did  not  more  often 
recall  Demosthenes." 

As  for  insolvency,  it  was  a  very  gentleman-like  failing ;  while 
brigandage  was  only  what  Shell  used  to  euphemise  as  "  the  wild  justice  " 
of  noble  spirits,  too  impatient  for  the  sluggard  steps  of  slow  redress, 
and  too  proud  not  to  be  self-reliant. 

Thus  excusing  and  extenuating  wherein  he  could  not  flatter,  Atlee 
talked  on  the  entire  evening,  till  he  sent  the  two  Englishmen  home 
heartily  sick  of  a  bombastic  eulogy  on  the  land  where  a  pilot  had  run 
their  cutter  on  a  rock  and  a  revenue  officer  had  seized  all  their 
tobacco.  The  German  had  retired  early,  and  the  Yankee  hastened 
to  his  lodgings  to  "jot  down  "  all  the  fine  things  he  could  commit  to 
his  next  despatch  home,  and  overwhelm  Mr.  Seward  with  an  array  of 
historic  celebrities  such  as  had  never  been  seen  at  Washington. 

"They're  gone  at  last,"  said  the  Minister.  "Let  us  have  our  cigar 
on  the  terrace." 
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The  unbounded  frankness,  the  unlimited  trustfulness  that  now 
ensued  between  these  two  men,  was  charming,  Brammell  represented 
one  hard  worked  and  sorely  tried  in  his  country's  service  ;  the  perfect 
slave  of  office,  spending  nights  long  at  his  desk,  but  not  appreciated, 
not  valued  at  home.  It  was  delightful,  therefore,  to  him,  to  find  a 
man  like  Atlee,  to  whom  he  could  tell  this  —  could  tell  for  what  an 
ungrateful  country  he  toiled,  what  ignorance  he  sought  to  enlighten, 
what  actual  stupidity  he  had  to  counteract.  He  spoke  of  the  Office, — 
from  his  tone  of  horror  it  might  have  been  the  Holy  Office, —  with  a 
sort  of  tremulous  terror  and  aversion :  the  absurd  instructions  they 
sent  him,  the  impossible  things  he  was  to  do,  the  inconceivable  lines 
of  policy  he  was  to  insist  on  :  how  but  for  him  the  King  would  abdi- 
cate, and  a  Russian  protectorate  be  proclaimed ;  how  the  revolt  at 
Athens  would  be  proclaimed  in  Thessaly :  how  Skulkekofif,  the  Rus- 
sian general,  was  waiting  to  move  into  the  provinces  "  at  the  first 
check  my  policy  shall  receive  here,"  cried  he.  "  I  shall  show  you  on 
this  map ;  and  here  are  the  names,  armament  and  tonnage  of  a 
hundred  and  ninety-four  gun-boats  now  ready  at  Nicholief  to  move 
down  on  Constantinople." 

Was  it  not  strange,  was  it  not  worse  than  strange,  after  such  a 
show  of  unbounded  confidence  as  this,  Atlee  would  reveal  nothing? 
Whatever  his  grievances  against  the  people  he  served  —  and  who  is 
without  them.-'  —  he  would  say  nothing,  he  had  no  complaint  to  make. 
Things  he  admitted  were  bad,  but  they  might  be  worse.  The  monarchy 
existed  still,  and  the  House  of  Lords  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  toler- 
ated. Ireland  was  disturbed,  but  not  in  open  rebellion ;  and  if  we 
had  no  army  to  speak  of,  we  still  had  a  navy,  and  even  the  present 
Admiralty  only  lost  about  five  ships  a  year ! 

Till  long  after  midnight  did  they  fence  with  each  other,  with  buttons 
on  their  foils — very  harmlessly  no  doubt,  but  very  uselessly  too; 
Brammell  could  make  nothing  of  a  man  who  neither  wanted  to  hear 
about  finance  or  taxation,  court  scandal,  schools,  or  public  robbery ; 
and  though  he  could  not  in  so  many  words  ask, —  What  have  you 
come  for  ?  why  are  you  here  ?  he  said  this  in  full  fifty  different  ways 
for  three  hours  and  more. 

"You  make  some  stay  amongst  us,  I  trust?"  said  the  Minister,  as 
his  guest  rose  to  take  leave.  "You  mean  to  see  something  of  this 
interesting  country  before  you  leave  ? " 

•'  I  fear  not ;  when  the  repairs  to  the  steamer  enable  her  to  put  to 
sea,  they  are  to  let  me  know  by  telegraph,  and  I  shall  join  her." 

*'  Are  you  so  pressed  for  time  that  you  cannot  spare  us  a  week  or 
two?" 

"  Totally  impossible  !  Parliament  will  sit  in  January  next,  and  I 
must  hasten  home." 

This  was  to  imply  that  he  was  in  the  House,  or  that  he  expected  to 
be,  or  that  he  ought  to  be,  and,  even  if  he  were  not,  that  his  presence 
in  England  was  all-essential  to  somebody  who  was  in  Parliament,  and 
for  whom  his  information,  his  explanation,  his  accusation,  or  anything 
else,  was  all  needed,  and  so  Brammell  read  it  and  bowed  accordingly. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  Minister,  as  the  other  was  leaving  the  room, 
and  with  that  sudden  abruptness  of  a  wayward  thought,  "  we  have 
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been  talking  of  all  sorts  of  things  and  people,  but  not  a  word  about 
what  we  are  so  full  of  here.  How  is  this  difficulty  about  the  new 
Greek  envoy  to  the  Porte  to  end  ?  You  know  of  course  the  Sultan 
refuses  to  receive  him  ?  " 

"  The  Pasha  told  me  something  of  it,  but  I  confess  to  have  paid 
little  attention.     I  treated  the  matter  as  insignificant." 

"  Insignificant !  You  cannot  mean  that  an  affront  so  openly  admin- 
istered as  this,  the  greatest  national  offence  that  could  be  offered,  is 
insignificant?"  and  then  with  a  volubility  that  smacked  very  little  of 
want  of  preparation,  he  ran  over  how  the  idea  of  sending  a  particular 
man,  long  compromised  by  his  complicity  in  the  Cretan  revolt,  to 
Constantinople,  came  from  Russia,  and  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Porte  to  accept  him  was  also  Russian.  "  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  intrigue.  I  wrote  home  how  Tsousicheff  was  nursing  this  new 
quarrel.  I  told  our  people  facts  of  the  Muscovite  policy  that  they 
never  got  a  hint  of  from  their  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg." 

"  It  was  rare  luck  that  we  had  you  here ;  good-night,  good-night," 
said  Atlee  as  he  buttoned  his  coat. 

"More  than  that,  I  said,  'If  the  Cabinet  here  persist  in  sending 
Kostalergi ' " 

"  Whom  did  you  say  ?     What  name  was  it  you  said  ?  " 

"  Kostalergi  —  the  Prince.  As  much  a  Prince  as  you  are.  First 
of  all,  they  have  no  better ;  and,  secondly,  this  is  the  most  consum- 
mate adventurer  in  the  East." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  him.     Is  he  here  —  at  Athens  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  is.  He  is  waiting  till  he  hears  the  Sultan  will 
receive  him." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  him,"  said  Atlee,  more  seriously. 

"  Nothing  easier.  He  comes  here  every  day.  Will  you  meet  him 
at  dinner  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Delighted!  but  then  I  should  like  a  little  conversation  with  him 
in  the  morning.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  make  me  known  to 
him  ? " 

"With  sincere  pleasure.  I'll  write  and  ask  him  to  dine  —  and  I'll 
say  that  you  will  wait  on  him.  I'll  say,  '  My  distinguished  friend,  Mr. 
Atlee,  of  whom  you  have  heard,  will  wait  on  you  about  eleven  or 
twelve.'     Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  So  then  I  may  make  my  visit  on  the  presumption  of 
being  expected  ? " 

"  Certainly.  Not  that  Kostalergi  wants  much  preparation.  He 
plays  baccara  all  night,  but  he  is  at  his  desk  at  six." 

,"  Is  he  rich?" 

"Hasn't  a  sixpence — but  plays  all  the  same.  And  what  people 
are  more  surprised  at,  pays  when  he  loses.  If  I  had  not  already 
passed  an  evening  in  your  company,  I  should  be  bold  enough  to  hint 
to  you  the  need  of  caution  —  great  caution  — in  talking  with  him." 

"  I  know  —  I  am  aware,"  said  Atlee,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

"  You  will  not  be  misled  by  his  cunning,  Mr.  Atlee,  but  beware  of 
his  candor." 

"  I  will  be  on  my  guard.  Many  thanks  for  the  caution.  Good- 
night !  —  once  more,  good-night !  " 
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CHAPTER   LXIV. 
Greek   meets   Greek. 

So  excited  did  Atlee  feel  about  meeting  the  father  of  Nina  Kostalergi 

—  of  v/hose  strange  doings  and  adventurous  Hfe  he  had  heard  much 

—  that  he  scarcely  slept  the  entire  night.  It  puzzled  him  greatly  to 
determine  in  what  character  he  should  present  himself  to  this  crafty 
Greek.  Political  amateurship  was  now  so  popular  in  England  that  he 
might  easily  enough  pass  off  for  one  of  those  "  Bulls  "  desirous  to 
make  himself  up  on  the  Greek  question.  This  was  a  part  that  offered 
no  difficulty.  "Give  me  five  minutes  of  any  man  —  a  little  longer 
with  a  woman  —  and  I'll  know  where  his  sympathies  incline  to."  This 
was  a  constant  boast  of  his,  and  not  altogether  a  vain  one.  He  might 
be  an  archaeological  traveller  eager  about  new-discovered  relics  and 
curious  about  ruined  temples.  He  might  be  a  yachting  man,  who  only 
cared  for  Salamis  as  good  anchorage,  nor  thought  of  the  Acropolis, 
except  as  a  point  of  departure  ;  or  he  might  be  one  of  those  myriads 
who  travel  without  knowing  where,  or  caring  why  ;  airing  their  ennui 
now  at  Thebes,  now  at  Trolhatten  ;  a  weariful  dispirited  race,  who 
rarely  look  so  thoroughly  alive  as  when  choosing  a  cigar  or  changing 
their  money.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  '"distinguished  Mr. 
Atlee "  might  not  be  one  of  these ;  he  was  accredited,  too,  by  his 
Minister,  and  his  "solidarity,"  as  the  French  call  it,  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

While  yet  revolving  these  points,  a  cavass  —  with  much  gold  on  his 
jacket,  and  a  voluminous  petticoat  of  white  calico  —  came  to  inform 
him  that  his  Excellency  the  Prince  hoped  to  see  him  at  breakfast  at 
eleven  o'clock  ;  and  it  now  only  wanted  a  few  minutes  of  that  hour. 
Atlee  detained  the  messenger  to  show  him  the  road,  ana'  at  last  set 
out. 

Traversing  one  dreary,  ill-built  street  after  another,  they  arrived  at 
last  at  what  seemed  a  little  lane,  the  entrance  to  which  carriages  were 
denied  by  a  line  of  stone  posts,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  small  green 
gate  appeared  in  a  wall.  Pushing  this  wide  open,  the  cavass  stood 
respectfully,  while  Atlee  passed  in,  and  found  himself  in  what  for 
Greece  was  a  garden.  There  were  two  fine  palm-trees,  and  a  small 
scrub  of  oleanders  and  dwarf  cedars  that  grew  around  a  little  fish-pond, 
where  a  small  Triton  in  the  middle,  with  distended  cheeks,  should 
have  poured  forth  a  refreshing  jet  of  water,  but  his  lips  were  dry  and 
his  conch-shell  empty,  and  the  muddy  tank  at  his  feet  a  mere  surface 
of  broad  water-lilies  convulsively  shaken  by  bull-frogs.  A  short  shady 
path  led  to  the  house,  a  two-storied  edifice,  with  the  external  stair  of 
wood  that  seemed  to  crawl  round  it  on  every  side. 

In  a  good-sized  room  of  the  ground-floor  Atlee  found  the  Prince 
awaiting  him.  He  was  confined  to  a  sofa  by  a  slight  sprain,  he  called 
it,  and  apologised  for  his  not  being  able  to  rise. 

The  Prince,  though  advanced  in  years,  was  still  handsome  ;  his 
features  had  all  the  splendid  regularity  of  their  Greek  origin  :  but  in 
the  enormous  orbits,  of  which  the  tint  was  nearly  black,  and  the 
indented  temples,  traversed  by  veins  of  immense  size,  and  the  firm 
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compression  of  his  lips,  might  be  read  the  signs  of  a  man  who  carried 
the  gambling  spirit  into  every  incident  of  life,  one  ready  "  to  back  his 
luck  "  and  show  a  bold  front  to  fortune  when  fate  proved  adverse. 

The  Greek's  manner  was  perfect.  There  was  all  the  ease  of  a  man 
used  to  society,  with  a  sort  of  half-sly  courtesy,  as  he  said,  "  This  is 
kindness,  Mr.  Atlee,  this  is  real  kindness.  I  scarcely  thought  an 
EngHshman  would  have  the  courage  to  call  upon  anything  so  unpopular 
as  I  am." 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you  and  the  Parthenon,  Prince,  and  I  have 
begun  with  you." 

"  And  you  will  tell  them,  when  you  get  home,  that  I  am  not  the 
terrible  revolutionist  they  think  me :  that  I  am  neither  Danton  nor 
Fe'lix  Pyat,  but  a  very  mild  and  rather  tiresome  old  man,  whose 
extreme  violence  goes  no  further  than  believing  that  people  ought  to 
be  masters  in  their  own  house,  and  that  when  any  one  disputes  the 
right  the  best  thing  is  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window." 

"If  he  will  not  go  by  the  door,"  remarked  Atlee. 

"  No,  I  would  not  give  him  the  chance  of  the  door.  Otherwise  j'ou 
make  no  distinction  between  your  friends  and  your  enemies.  It  is  by 
the  mild  methods  —  what  you  call  '  milk-and-water  methods  ' —  men 
spoil  all  their  efforts  for  freedom.  You  always  want  to  cut  off  some- 
body's head  and  spill  no  blood.  There's  the  mistake  of  those  Irish 
rebels  :  they  tell  me  they  have  courage,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
them." 

"  Do  believe  them  then,  and  know  for  certain  that  there  is  not  a 
braver  people  in  Europe." 

"  How  do  you  keep  them  down,  then  ?  " 

"You  must  not  ask  vie  that,  for  I  am  one  of  them." 

"You  Irish?" 

"  Yes,  Irish  — very  Irish." 

"  Ah  !  I  see.  Irish  in  an  English  sense  ?  Just  as  there  are  Greeks 
here  who  believe  in  Kulbash  Pasha,  and  would  say,  Stay  at  home  and 
till  your  currant-fields  and  mind  your  coasting-trade.  Don't  try  to  be 
civilised,  for  civilisation  goes  badly  with  brigandage,  and  scarcely 
suits  trickery.  And  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Atlee,  that  trickery  and  brigand- 
age are  more  to  Greece  than  olives  or  dried  figs." 

There  was  that  of  mockery  in  the  way  he  said  this,  and  the  little 
smile  that  played  about  his  mouth  when  he  finished,  that  left  Atlee  in 
considerable  doubt  how  to  read  him. 

"  I  study  your  newspapers,  Mr.  Atlee,"  resumed  he.  "  I  never 
omit  to  read  your  Times,  and  I  see  how  my  old  acquaintance,  Lord 
Danesbury,  has  been  making  Turkey  out  of  Ireland  !  It  is  so  hard  to 
persuade  an  old  ambassador  that  you  cannot  do  everything  by 
corruption." 

"  I  scarcely  think  you  do  him  justice." 

"Poor  Danesbury!"  ejaculated  he  sorrowfully. 

"  You  opine  that  his  policy  is  a  mistake  ?  " 

"Poor  Danesbury,"  said  he  again. 

"  He  is  one  of  our  ablest  men,  notwithstanding.  At  this  moment 
we  have  not  his  superior  in  anything." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  Poor  Danesbury,  but  I  now  say.  Poor  England." 
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Atlee  bit  his  lip  with  anger  at  the  sarcasm,  but  went  on  :  "I  infer 
you  are  not  aware  of  the  exact  share  subordinates  have  had  in  what 
you  call  Lord  Danesbury's  Irish  blunders " 

"  Pardon  my  interrupting  you,  but  a  really  able  man  has  no  subor- 
dinates. His  inferior  agents  are  so  thoroughly  absorbed  by  his  own 
individuality  that  they  have  no  wills  —  no  instincts  —  and,  therefore, 
they  can  do  no  indiscretions.  They  are  the  simple  emanations  of 
himself  in  action." 

"  In  Turkey,  perhaps,"  said  Atlee  with  a  smile. 

"  If  in  Turkey,  why  not  in  England,  or,  at  least,  in  Ireland .-'  If 
you  are  well  served  —  and  mind,  you  must  be  well  served,  or  you  are 
powerless  —  you  can  always  in  political  life  see  the  adversary's  hand. 
That  he  sees  yours  is  of  course  true :  the  great  question  then  is,  how 
much  you  mean  to  mislead  him  by  the  showing  it?  I  give  you  an 
instance :  Lord  Danesbury's  cleverest  stroke  in  policy  here,  the  one 
hit  probably  he  made  in  the  East,  was  to  have  a  private  corres- 
pondence with  the  Khedive  made  known  to  the  Russian  Embassy, 
arid  induce  Gortschakoff  to  believe  that  he  could  not  trust  the  Pasha ! 
All  the  Russian  preparations,  to  move  down  on  the  Provinces  were 
countermanded.  The  stores  of  grain  that  were  being  made  on  the 
Pruth  were  arrested,  and  three,  nearly  four  weeks  elapsed  before  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  and  in  that  interval  England  had  reinforced 
the  squadron  at  Malta  and  taken  steps  to  encourage  Turkey  —  always 
to  be  done  by  money,  or  promise  of  money." 

"  It  was  a  coup  of  great  adroitness,"  said  Atlee. 

"It  was  more,"  cried  the  Greek  with  elation.  "It  was  a  move  of 
such  subtlety  as  smacks  of  something  higher  than  the  Saxon  !  The 
men  who  do  these  things  have  the  instincts  of  their  craft.  It  is  theirs 
to  understand  that  chemistry  of  human  motives  by  which  a  certain 
combination  results  in  effects  totally  remote  from  the  agents  that  pro- 
duce it.     Can  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"I  believe  I  can." 

"  I  would  rather  say.  Is  my  attempt  at  an  explanation  sufficiently 
clear  to  be  intelligible  ?  " 

Atlee  looked  fixedly  at  him,  and  he  could  do  so  unobserved,  for  the 
other  was  now  occupied  in  preparing  his  pipe,  without  minding  the 
question.  Therefore  Atlee  set  himself  to  study  the  features  before 
him.  It  was  evident  enough,  from  the  intensity  of  his  gaze  and  a 
certain  trembling  of  his  upper  lip,  that  the  scrutiny  cost  him  no 
common  effort.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  effort  to  divine  what,  if  he  mistook 
to  read  aright,  would  be  an  irreparable  blunder. 

With  the  long-drawn  inspiration  a  man  makes  before  he  adventures 
a  daring  feat,  he  said :  "  It  is  time  I  should  be  candid  with  you,  Prince. 
It  is  time  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am  in  Greece  only  to  see_jw/." 

"  To  see  me  ?,"  said  the  other,  and  a  very  faint  flush  passed  across 
him  face. 

"  To  see  you,"  said  Atlee,  slowly,  while  he  drew  out  a  pocket-book 
and  took  from  it  a  letter.  "  This,"  said  he,  handing  it,  "  is  to  your 
address."     The  words  on  the  cover  were  M.  Spiridionides. 

"I  am  Spiridion  Kostalergi,  and  by  birth  a  Prince  of  Delos,"  said 
the  Greek,  waving  back  the  letter. 
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"  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  and  it  is  only  in  perfect  confidence  that  I 
venture  to  recall  a  past  that  your  Excellency  will  see  I  respect,"  and 
Atlee  spoke  with  an  air  of  deference. 

"  The  antecedents  of  the  men  who  serve  this  country  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  artificial  habits  of  a  people  who  regulate  condition 
by  money.  Your  statesmen  have  no  need  to  be  journalists,  teachers, 
tutors ;  Frenchmen  and  Italians  are  all  these,  and  on  the  Lower 
Danube  and  in  Greece  we  are  these  and  something  more.  Nor  are 
we  less  politicians  that  we  are  more  men  of  the  world.  The  little  of 
statecraft  that  French  Emperor  ever  knew,  he  picked  up  in  his  days 
of  exile."  All  this  he  blurted  out  in  short  and  passionate  bursts,  like 
an  angry  man  who  was  trying  to  be  logical  in  his  anger,  and  to  make 
an  effort  of  reason  subdue  his  wrath. 

"  If  I  had  not  understood  these  things  as  you  yourself  understand 
them,  I  should  not  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  offer  you  that  letter," 
and  once  more  he  proffered  it. 

This  time  the  Greek  took  it,  tore  open  the  envelop,  and  read  it 
through. 

"It  is  from  Lord  Danesbury,"  said  he  at  length.  "When  we 
parted  last  I  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  my  lord's  subordinate  —  that  is, 
there  were  things  none  of  his  staff  of  secretaries  or  attaches  or  drago- 
mans could  do,  and  I  could  do  them.  Times  are  changed,  and  if  we 
are  to  meet  again,  it  will  be  as  colleagues.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Atlee,  the 
Ambassador  of  England  and  the  Envoy  of  Greece  are  not  exactly  of 
the  same  rank.  I  do  not  permit  myself  many  illusions,  and  this  is 
not  one  of  them  ;  but  remember,  if  Great  Britain  be  a  first-rate  Power, 
Greece  is  a  volcano.  It  is  for  us  to  say  when  there  shall  be  an  erup- 
tion." 

It  was  evident  from  the  rambling  tenor  of  this  speech  he  was  speak- 
ing rather  to  conceal  his  thoughts  and  give  himself  time  for  reflection 
than  to  enunciate  any  definite  opinion ;  and  so  Atlee,  with  native 
acuteness,  read  him,  as  he  simply  bowed  a  cold  assent. 

"  Why  should  I  give  him  back  his  letters  ? "  burst  out  the  Greek 
warmly.  "  What  does  he  offer  me  in  exchange  for  them  ?  Money  ! 
mere  money  !  By  what  presumption  does  he  assume  that  I  must  be 
in  such  want  of  money  that  the  only  question  should  be  the  sum  ?  May 
not  the  time  come  when  I  shall  be  questioned  in  our  chamber  as  to 
certain  matters  of  policy,  and  my  only  vindication  be  the  documents 
of  this  same  English  ambassador,  written  in  his  own  hand  and  signed 
with  his  name  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that  the  triumphant  assertion  of  a 
man's  honor  is  not  more  to  him  than  bank-notes  ?  " 

Though  the  heroic  spirit  of  this  speech  went  but  a  short  way  to  de- 
ceive Atlee,  who  only  read  it  as  a  plea  for  a  higher  price,  it  was  his 
policy  to  seem  to  believe  every  word  of  it,  and  he  looked  a  perfect 
picture  of  quiet  conviction. 

"  You  little  suspect  what  these  letters  are,"  said  the  Greek. 
"  I  believe  I  know  :  I  rather  think  I  have  a  catalogue  of  them  and 
their  contents,"  mildly  hinted  the  other. 

"Ah !  indeed,  and  are  you  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  your  list  ? " 

"  You  must  be  aware  it  is  only  my  lord  himself  can  answer  that 
question." 
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"  Is  there  —  in  your  enumeration  —  is  there  the  letter  about  Crete  ? 
and  the  false  news  that  deceived  the  Baron  de  Baude  ?  Is  there  the 
note  of  my  instructions  to  the  Khedive?  Is  there  —  I'm  sure  there 
is  not  —  any  mention  of  the  negotiation  with  Stephanotis  Bey?" 

"I  have  seen  Stephanotis  myself;  I  have  just  come  from  him," 
said  Atlee,  grasping  at  the  escape  the  name  offered. 

"Ah,  you  know  the  old  Palikao  ?  " 

"  Intimately  ;  we  are,  I  hope,  close  friends  ;  he  was  at  Kulbash 
Pasha's  while  I  was  there,  and  we  had  much  talk  together." 

"And  from  him  it  was  you  learned  that  Spiridionides  was  Spiridion 
Kostalergi  ?  "  said  the  Greek  slowly. 

"  Surely  this  is  not  meant  as  a  question,  or  at  least  a  question  to 
be  answered  ? "  said  Atlee  smiling. 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not,"  replied  the  other  politely.  "  We  are 
chatting  together,  if  not  like  old  friends,  like  men  who  have  every 
element  to  become  dear  friends.  We  see  life  pretty  much  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  Mr.  Atlee,  is  it  not  so  ? " 

"  It  would  be  a  great  flattery  to  me  to  think  it."  And  Joe's  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  spoke. 

"One  has  to  make  his  choice  somewhat  early  in  the  world  whether 
he  will  hunt  or  be  hunted  :  I  believe  that  is  about  the  case." 

"  I  suspect  so." 

"  I  did  not  take  long  to  decide ;  /took  my  place  with  the  v/olves  !  " 
Nothing  could  be  more  quietly  uttered  than  these  words  ;  but  there 
was  a  savage  ferocity  in  his  look  as  he  said  them  that  held  Atlee 
almost  spell-bound.  "And  you,  IMr.  Atlee  ?  and  you  ?  I  need 
scarcely  ask  where  your  choice  fell !  " 

It  was  so  palpable  that  the  words  meant  a  compliment,  Atlee  had 
only  to  smile  a  polite  acceptance  of  them. 

"  These  letters,"  said  the  Greek,  resuming,  and  like  one  who  had 
not  mentally  lapsed  from  the  theme — "these  letters  are  all  that  my 
lord  deems  them.  They  are  the  very  stuff  that,  in  your  country 
of  publicity  and  free  discussion,  would  m^ke  or  mar  the  very  best 
reputations  among  you.  And,"  added  he,  after  a  pause,  "  there  are 
none  of  them  destroyed,  none  !  " 

"  He  is  aware  of  that." 

"  No,  he  is  not  aware  of  it  to  the  extent  I  speak  of,  for  many  of 
the  documents  that  he  believed  he  saw  burned  in  his  own  presence, 
on  his  own  hearth,  are  here,  here  in  the  room  we  sit  in  !  So  that  I 
am  in  the  proud  position  of  being  able  to  vindicate  his  policy  in 
many  cases  where  his  memory  might  prove  weak  or  fallacious." 

"Although  I  know  Lord  Danesbury's  value  for  these  papers  does  not 
bear  out  your  own,  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  discuss  the  point.  I 
return  at  once  to  what  I  have  come  for.  Shall  I  make  you  an  offer 
in  money  for  them.  Monsieur  Kostalergi  ?  " 

"What  is  the  amount  you  propose  ?  " 

"  I  was  to  negotiate  for  a  thousand  pounds  first.  I  was  to  give  two 
thousand  at  the  last  resort.  I  will  begin  at  the  last  resort  and  pay 
you  two." 

"  Why  not  piastres,  M.  Atlee  ?  I  am  sure  your  instructions  must 
have  said  piastres?" 
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Quite  unmoved  by  the  sarcasm,  Atlee  took  out  his  pocket-book  and 
read  from  a  memorandum  : — "  Should  M.  Kostalergi  refuse  your  offer, 
or  think  it  insufficient,  on  no  account  let  the  negotiation  take  any 
turn  of  acrimony  or  recrimination.  He  has  rendered  me  great  ser- 
vices in  past  times,  and  it  will  be  for  himself  to  determine  whether  he 
should  do  or  say  what  should  in  any  way  bar  our  future  relations  to- 
gether." 

"  This  is  not  a  menace  ? "  said  the  Greek,  smiling  superciliously. 

"  No.  It  is  simply  an  instruction,"  said  the  other,  after  a  slight 
hesitation. 

"  The  men  who  make  a  trade  of  diplomacy,"  said  the  Greek 
haughtily,  "  reserve  it  for  their  dealings  with  cabinets.  In  home  or 
familiar  intercourse  they  are  straightforward  and  simple.  Without 
these  papers  your  noble  master  cannot  return  to  Turkey  as  ambas- 
sador. Do  not  interrupt  me.  He  cannot  come  back  as  ambassador 
to  the  Porte  !  It  is  for  him  to  say  how  he  estimates  the  post.  An 
ambitious  man,  with  ample  reason  for  his  ambition,  an  able  man  with 
a  thorough  conviction  of  his  ability,  a  patriotic  man  who  understood 
and  saw  the  services  he  could  render  to  his  country,  would  not  bar- 
gain at  the  price  the  place  should  cost  him,  nor  say  ten  thousand 
pounds  too  much  to  pay  for  it." 

"Ten  thousand  pounds!"  exclaimed  Atlee,  but  in  real  and  un- 
feigned astonishment. 

"I  have  said  ten  thousand,  and  I  will  not  say  nine  —  nor  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred." 

Atlee  slowly  arose  and  took  his  hat.  "  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
yourself  and  for  your  time,  M.  Kostalergi,  to  impose  any  longer  on 
your  leisure.  I  have  no  need  to  say  that  your  proposal  is  totally 
unacceptable." 

"  You  have  not  heard  it  all,  Sir.  The  money  is  but  a  part  of  what  I 
insist  on.  I  shall  demand,  besides,  that  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  shall  formally  support  my  claim  to  be  received  as 
Envoy  from  Greece,  and  that  the  whole  might  of  England  be  pledged 
to  the  ratification  of  my  appointment." 

A  very  cold  but  not  uncourteous  smile  was  all  Atlee's  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  speech. 

"There  are  small  details  which  regard  my  title  and  the  rank  that  I 
lay  claim  to.  With  these  I  do  not  trouble  you.  I  will  merely  say  I 
reserve  them  if  we  should  discuss  this  in  future." 

"  Of  that  there  is  little  prospect.  Indeed,  I  see  none  whatever.  I 
may  say  this  much,  however,  Prince,  that  I  shall  most  willingly  under- 
take to  place  your  claims  to  be  received  as  Minister  for  Greece  at  the 
Porte  under  Lord  Danesbury's  notice,  and  I  have  every  hope  for 
favorable  consideration.  We  are  not  likely  to  meet  again  :  may  I 
assume  that  we  part  friends  ?  " 

"  You  only  anticipate  my  own  sincere  desire." 

As  they  passed  slowly  through  the  garden,  Atlee  stopped  and  said  : 
"  Had  I  been  able  to  tell  my  lord  'The  Prince  is  just  named  special 
envoy  at  Constantinople.  The  Turks  are  offended  at  something  he 
has  done  in  Crete,  or  Thessaly.  Without  certain  pressure  on  the  Divan 
they  will  not  receive  him.    Will  your  lordship  empower  me  to  say  that 
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you  will  undertake  this,  and,  moreover,  enable  me  to  assure  him  that  all 
the  cost  and  expenditure  of  his  outfit  shall  be  met  in  a  suitable  form.'  i'i, 
in  fact,  you  give  me  your  permission  to  submit  such  a  basis  as  this,  I 
should  leave  Athens  far  happier  than  I  feel  now." 

"  The  chamber  has  already  voted  the  outfit.  It  is  very  modest,  but 
it  is  enough.  Our  national  resources  are  at  a  low  ebb.  You  might, 
indeed  —  that  is,  if  you  still  wish  to  plead  my  cause  —  you  might  tell  my 
lord  that  I  had  destined  this  sum  as  the  fortune  of  my  daughter.  I  have 
a  daughter,  Mr.  Atlee,  and  at  present  sojourning  in  your  own  country. 
And  though  at  one  time  I  was  minded  to  recall  her,  and  take  her  with 
me  to  Turkey,  I  have  grown  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  a  wise 
policy.  Our  Greek  contingencies  are  too  many  and  too  sudden  to  let 
us  project  very  far  in  life." 

"  Strange  enough,"  said  Atlee  thoughtfully,  "you  have  just  —  as  it 
were  by  mere  hazard  —  struck  the  one  chord  in  the  English  nature 
that  will  always  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a  home  aftection.  Were  I 
to  say,  '  Do  you  know  why  Kostalergi  makes  so  hard  a  bargain  ?  It 
is  to  endow  a  daughter.  It  is  the  sole  provision  he  stipulates  to 
make  her, —  Greek  statesmen  can  amass  no  fortunes, —  this  hazard 
will  secure  the  girl's  future  ! '  On  my  life  I  cannot  think  of  one 
argument  that  would  have  equal  weight." 

Kostalergi  smiled  faintly,  but  did  not  speak. 

"Lord  Danesbury  never  married,  but  I  know  with  what  interest 
and  affection  he  follows  the  fortunes  of  men  who  live  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  their  children.  It  is  the  one  plea  he  could  not  resist ;  to 
be  sure  he  might  say,  '  Kostalergi  told  you  this,  and  perhaps  at  the 
time  he  himself  believed  it ;  but  how  can  a  man  who  likes  the  world 
and  its  very  costliest  pleasures,  guard  himself  against  his  own  habits  ? 
Who  is  to  pledge  his  honor  that  the  girl  will  ever  be  the  owner  of 
this  sum  ?' "  ^ 

"I  shall  place  that  beyond  a  cavil  or  a  question  ;  he  shall  be  him- 
self her  guardian.  The  money  shall  not  leave  his  hands  till  she 
marries.  You  have  your  OA^n  laws,  by  which  a  man  can  charge  his 
estate  with  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount.  My  lord,  if  he  assents 
to  this,  will  know  how  it  may  be  done.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  desire  to 
touch  a  drachma  of  the  sum." 

"  You  interest  me  immensely.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  intensely  I 
feel  interested  in  all  this.  In  fact,  I  shall  own  to  you  frankly  that 
you  have  at  last  employed  an  argument,  I  do  not  know  how, —  even  if 
I  wished, —  to  answer.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  state  this  pretty  much  as 
you  have  told  it  ? " 

"  Every  Word  of  it." 

"Will  you  go  further — will  you  give  me  a  little  line,  a  memo- 
randum in  your  own  hand,  to  show  that  I  do  not  misstate  nor  mistake 
you  —  that  I  have  your  meaning  correctly,  and  without  even  a  chance 
of  error  ? " 

"I  will  write  it  formally  and  deliberately." 

The  bell  of  the  outer  door  rang  at  the  moment.  It  was  a  tele- 
graphic message  to  Atlee  to  say  that  the  steamer  had  perfected  her 
repairs  and  would  sail  that  evening. 

"You  msan  to  sail  with  her  ? "  asked  the  Greek.     "Well,  within  an 
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hour  you  shall  have  my  packet.     Good-bye.     I  have   no  doubt  we 
shall  hear  of  each  other  again." 

"  I  think  I  could  venture  to  bet  on  it,"  were  Atlee's  last  words  as 
he  turned  away. 

(to  be  continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE    CAMPAIGN    IN    NORTH 
-,  MISSISSIPPI   IN   1862-63    OF   GENERALS  VAN 
DORN  AND  PRICE  AGAINST  GRANT. 


General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 

Vice-President  Southern  Historical  Society, 

Dear  General  : 

AM  the  senior  surviving  General  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  whole  campaign  in  North  Mississippi  in  1862  against  the 
forces  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  it  is  proper  I  should  place  on  record  my 
knowledge  of  those  operations.  In  doing  this  I  must  rely  upon  my 
own  recollections  and  memoranda,  and  upon  those  of  such  comrades 
as  I  may  be  able  to  confer  with. 

There  are  no  official  records  open  to  us  now  —  which  may  perhaps 
be  regretted  less  on  this  occasion,  because  the  campaign  under  dis- 
cussion was  outside  the  grand  movements  of  the  war  ;  but  it  was 
of  deep  concern  to  important  communities  in  the  South,  and  to  the 
soldiers  who  bore  an  active  part  in  it,  and  to  the  Southern  widows 
and  orphans  whose  nearest  and  dearest  died  on  those  battle-fields,  as 
bloody  and  as  honorable  as  any  that  were  ever  illustrated  by  Con- 
federate valor  :  therefore  I  write  about  it.  Of  the  general  officers  of 
our  army  who  took  part  in  those  operations.  Van  Dorn,  Price,  Martin, 
Green,  Rust,  Little,  Villipigue,  and  Bowen,  have  all  gone  to  their 
rest,  leaving  but  three  or  four  of  us  to  toil  on  until  our  summons 
comes  and  we  shall  go  to  join  them  again  :  I  shall  therefore  tell  my 
story  in  no  spirit  of  detraction.  Indeed,  I  have  neither  inclination  nor 
occasion  to  detract  from  any  of  them  ;  their  honors  in  those  fights 
were  hard-earned,  nor  can  I  blame  anv  of  them  for  the  disasters 
which  came  upon  our  army.  They  were  brave  men,  who  devoted  all 
to  their  country,  and  among  them  were  commanders  of  a  high  order 
of  ability. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1862,  Gen.  Beauregard  evacuated  Corinth  in 
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the  presence  of  Halleck's  army,  and  in  June,  1862,  his  ami)'  was 
lying  around  Tupelo,  cantoned  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Late  in  June  Van  Dorn  was  detached  from  command  of  his  corps, 
known  as  the  "Army  of  the  West,"  and  sent  to  take  command  at 
Vicksburg,  which  was  then  threatened  with  attack.  You  will  re- 
member how  well  he  acquitted  himself  in  that  command.  He  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  from  Vicksburg  and  occupied  and  defended  Port 
Hudson,  thus  securing  to  the  Confederacy  for  nearly  a  year  free 
access  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  and  the  unobstructed 
navigation  of  Red  River,  by  which  vast  supplies  of  meat  and  grain 
were  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  our  armies  east  of  the  great 
river,  which  already  began  to  feel  the  want  of  good  provisions. 

Gen.  Beauregard  having  fallen  into  ill-health,  the  supreme  command 
of  our  army  at  Tupelo  devolved  upon  Gen.  Bragg.  In  August,  1862, 
Bragg  threw  his  main  army  by  rail,  via  Mobile,  to  Chattanooga,  leaving 
Price  in  command  of  the  "Army  of  the  West,"  with  orders  to  observe 
the  Federal  army  at  Corinth  under  Grant,  with  a  view  to  oppose  him 
in  any  movement  down  into  Mississippi;  or  in  case  Grant  should 
move  up  into  Tennessee  to  join  Buell,  then  Price  was  to  hinder  him 
in  that  movement,  and  was  also  to  move  up  into  Tennessee  and  unite 
his  forces  with  the  army  of  Bragg.  Van  Dorn  and  Price  were  thus 
left  independent  of  each  other.  Each  commanded  a  corps  of  two 
strong  divisions,  both  were  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and,  as  events 
proved,  it  might  have  been  for  the  good  of  all  had  one  of  them  been 
in  supreme  command  over  the  whole  military  forces  of  that  State. 

Van  Dorn,  after  placing  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  in  satisfactory 
condition  of  defence,  attacked  the  Federal  forces  in  Baton  Rouge. 
He  sent  Gen.  Breckenridge  to  conduct  the  expediticm.  It  seems 
altogether  probable  that  he  would  have  captured  the  place  and  the 
enemy's  army  in  it,  but  for  the  accidental  loss  of  th^  iron-clad 
Arkansas,  and  the  extraordinary  epidemic  of  cholera  which  reduced 
his  force  to  one-half  its  original  numbers. 

As  soon  as  Van  Dorn  had  refitted  his  forces  after  this  attack,  his 
ever-restless,  aggressive  spirit  drew  him  up  toward  the  northern  line 
of  the  State,  where  Grant  commanded  a  considerable  force,  occupy- 
ing Corinth,  Bolivar,  and  other  points  in  West  Tennessee,  North  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama.  Van  Dorn  having  superior  rank,  but  not 
having  command  over  Price,  sent  Col.  Lindsey  Lunsford  Lomax 
early  in  September  to  urge  upon  Price  that  they  should  combine  their 
forces  and  drive  the  Federals  out  of  Mississippi  and  West  Tennessee. 
At  the  time  he  made  the  proposition  their  combined  forces  would 
have  amounted  to  about  25,000  infantry,  with  about  3000  cavalry. 
Price  replied  that  he  could  not  comply  with  this  request  without  de- 
parting from  his  instructions  and  the  objects  for  which  Gen.  Bragg 
had  left  him  where  he  was.  And  just  here  were  developed  the  bad 
consequences  of  having  these  two  commanders  present  in  the  field 
without  a  common  superior  ;  for  had  Price  been  justified  in  placing 
his  forces  under  Van  Dorn's  command  at  this  time,  there  is  scarcely 
a  doubt  that  the  enemy  would  have  been  driven  in  a  few  days  entirely 
beyond  the  Tennessee  river.  Then  would  have  followed  the  rein- 
forcement of  Bragg's  army  by  the  corps  of  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  and 
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without  extraordinary  misconduct  or  misfortunes,  tlie  Confederate 
Army  of  Tennessee  miglit  have  crossed  the  Ohio.  But  such  specu- 
lations are  vain  and  sad  enough  now :  my  present  business  is  to  tell 
the  sorrowful  story  as  it  was,  not  to  dream  about  what  it  might  have 
been. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Price  declined  Van  Dorn's  invitation,  he 
learned  from  spies  in  Corinth  that  Grant  had  commenced  his  evacua- 
tion of  that  line,  was  then  actually  throwing  his  supplies  across  the 
Tennessee,  and  would  soon  be  on  his  way  to  reinforce  Buell.  There- 
fore to  intercept  him,  or  that  failing,  to  join  Bragg,  Price  marched 
from  Tupelo  to  luka.  Tupelo  is  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
fifty  miles  south  of  Corinth.  luka  is  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Corinth.  Our  army  consisted  of 
Maury's  ist  Division,  and  Little's  2d  Division  of  Infantry,  and  Arm- 
strong's Cavalry  Brigade.  We  numbered  in  all  near  16,000  effectives, 
viz  :  about  14,000  infantry  and  near  2000  cavalry. 

On  the  19th  of  September  we  entered  luka.  Armstrong's  cavalry 
advance  found  the  place  occupied  by  a  force  of  the  enemy  who 
retreated  toward  Corinth,  abandoning  to  us  a  considerable  amount  of 
stores.  On  the  21st  of  September  I  placed  the  ist  Division  on  the 
march,  intending  to  move  close  up  to  Burnsville,  the  station  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  between  luka  and  Corinth,  where 
we  now  ascertained  the  enemy  was  in  strong  force.  At  about  3  p.  m. 
the  enemy  advanced  upon  me  from  Burnsville  with  so  much  boldness 
that  I  believed  it  to  be  an  attack  in  force  ;  but  deploying  three  batta- 
lions of  sharpshooters,  forced  him  back  by  them  alone,  and  proved 
him  to  be  merely  a  reconnoissance  in  force.  It  was  handsomely  con- 
ducted, and  was  pushed  with  a  boldness  not  usual  in  my  experience 
with  the  Federal  troops,  so  that  I  formed  line  of  battle  and  awaited 
with  confident  expectation  the  attack  of  Grant's  whole  army. 

From  this  time  we  began  to  receive  such  information  about  Grant's, 
position  as  indicated  that  he  had  moved  none  of  his  forces  over  the^ 
Tennessee,  but  that  he  still  held  the  line  of  Corinth ;  and  this  convie- 
tion  was  much  strengthened  in  the  mind  of  General  Price,  when  on  th^.^ 
24th  of  September  he  received  by  flag  of  truce  a  summons  from  General' 
Ord  to  surrender  !    General  Ord  stated  in  his  letter  that  recent  inf&rma-^ 
tion  showed  that  McClellan  had  destroyed  Lee's  army  at  Antietaia,  that 
therefore  the  rebellion  must  soon  terminate,  and  that  in  order  to  spare  the 
useless  effusion  of  blood  he  gave  Price  this  opportunity  to  lay  down  his 
arms.    Price  replied  to  Ord  that  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  laim  that 
we  had  late  and  reliable  information  which  justified  the  belief  that  the 
results  of  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  had  been  highly  satisfactory  to  us, 
that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  still  in  the  field,  and  that  as 
for  himself,  while  duly  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  feeling  which  had. 
inspired  General  Ord's  invitation,  he  would  lay  down  his  arms  when- 
ever  Mr.   Lincoln   should   acknowledge   the    independence    of    the 
Southern   Confederacy,  and   not   sooner.     On   the   same   day.  Price 
received  another  urgent  request  from  Van  Dorn  to  come  with  all  his 
forces,  meet  him  at  Ripley,  and  move  their  combined  forcesr  against 
Grant  in  Corinth. 

On  this  same  day,  Little  and  I  were  occupying  with  both  our  divisions 
39 
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a  line  of  battle  about  two  miles  west  of  luka.  We  faced  Burnsville, 
our  left  resting  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road.  About  lo  a.  m. 
we  were  called  by  General  Price  to  a  council  of  war.  He  then  dis- 
closed to  us  Ord's  and  Van  Dorn's  letters,  with  other  important  infor- 
mation, and  it  was  evident  to  us  all  that  the  enemy  was  not  moving 
over  the  Tennessee  at  all,  but  still  lay  in  heavy  force  on  our  immediate 
left,  and  in  position  to  cut  us  off  entirely  from  our  line  and  base  of 
supplies  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  He  decided  to  march 
back  next  morning  toward  Baldwin,  and  thence  to  unite  with  Van  Dorn 
in  a  combined  attack  on  Corinth.  Orders  were  at  once  issyed  for  the 
trains  to  be  packed  and  the  whole  army  to  move  at  dawn  in  the 
morning  on  the  road  back  to  Baldwin.  Since  an  early  hour  on  this 
day  our  cavalry  pickets  had  been  sending  reports  of  a  heavy  force 
moving  on  us  by  the  Jacinto  road. 

Little  moved  soon  after  mid-day  away  from  the  line  facing  Burns- 
ville, and  took  position  to  command  the  approach  by  the  Jacinto  road. 
And  he  was  just  in  good  time,  for  about  4  o'clock  p.  m,  Rosecrantz 
came  upon  him  with  a  sudden  and  heavy  attack,  striking  our  advanced 
line,  which  was  composed  of  new  troops,  most  of  whom  were  now  in 
their  first  battle  ;  he  forced  them  back  and  came  triumphantly  onward 
without  a  check.  He  had  advanced  almost  within  sight  of  luka  when 
Little  met  him  with  his  glorious  Missouri  Brigade  ;  the  Third  Louisi- 
ana Infantry  and  Whitfield's  Texas  Legion  were  there  too.  And  then 
they  rolled  back  the  victorious  tide  of  battle.  The  Federals  were 
driven  before  them,  our  first  line  of  battle  was  restored,  and  when 
night  fell  the  Confederates  held  the  field.  Nine  cannon  had  been 
captured  from  the  enemy,  and  every  man  in  Little's  Division  was  con- 
fident of  victory  should  Rosecrantz  resume  his  attack  on  the  morrow. 
But  one  reflection  saddened  every  heart  that  night.  General  Henry 
Little  had  fallen  dead,  in  the  very  execution  of  the  advance  which  had 
won  that  bloody  field.  He  was  conversing  with  General  Price  when 
he  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  fell  from  his  horse  without  a  word. 
He  was  buried  that  night  by  torchlight  in  luka.  No  more  efficient 
soldier  than  Henry  Little  ever  fought  for' a  good  cause.  The  magnifi- 
cent Missouri  Brigade,  the  finest  body  of  troops  I  had  ever  then  seen, 
or  have  ever  seen  since,  was  the  creation  of  his  untiring  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  remarkable  qualities  as  a  commander.  In  camp  he  was 
diligent  in  instructing  his  officers  in  their  duty  and  providing  for  the 
comfort  and  efficiency  of  his  men,  and  on  the  battle-field  he  was  as 
steady  and  cool  and  able  a  commander  as  I  have  ever  seen.  His 
eyes  closed  forever  upon  the  happiest  spectacle  they  could  behold,  and 
the  last  throbs  of  his  heart  were  amidst  the  victorious  shouts  of  his 
charging  brigade. 

The  night  had  fallen  dark  when  the  battle  closed.  It  had  been 
brief,  but  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  combats  of  the  war. 
The  Third  Louisiana  Regiment  lost  half  its  men ;  Whitfield's  Legion 
also  suffered  very  heavily.  These  two  regiments  and  a  little  Arkansas 
battalion  of  about  100  men  had  charged  and  captured  the  enemy's 
guns. 

While  Rosecrantz  advanced  by  this  Jacinto  road,  which  enters  luka 
from  the  south,  Grant  was  to  attack  by  the  Burnsville  road  from  the 
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west.  As  generally  happens  in  combined  movements,  there  was  want 
of  concert  of  action.  Rosecrantz  had  been  beaten  and  forced  back 
by  Little,  when,  at  about  sunset,  Grant  deployed  in  front  of  me.  He 
was  then  too  late  to  attack  me  that  night. 

At  dark.  General  Price  withdrew  me  from  before  Grant,  and  intended 
to  attack  Rosecrantz  at  dawn  with  all  his  forces.  At  ten  o'clock  that 
night  Rosecrantz  dispatched  Grant  to  the  following  effect :  "  I  have 
met  with  such  obstinate  resistance  that  I  cannot  advance  further  by 
the  Jacinto  road ;  but  there  are  some  heights  on  my  right  which  com- 
mand the  town,  and  at  dawn  I  shall  occupy  them."  Lliomme  pro- 
pose, Dial  dispose,  is  often  true  in  war.  At  dawn  /held  those  heights. 
Before  midnight  I  had  received  from  pickets,  prisoners,  and  others, 
satisfactory  information  that  Grant  had  deployed  a  heavy  force, 
estimated  at  10,000  men,  in  front  of  my  skirmish  line,  across  the 
Burnsville  road.  I  had  at  dark  withdrawn  my  division,  except  the 
cavalry  under  General  Wirt  Adams,  and  the  skirmish  line  under  Col. 
William  P.  Rogers ;  and  now  we  lay  in  the  town,  with  purpose  to  take 
part  in  the  attack  on  Rosecrantz  in  the  morning. 

Rosecrantz's  force  on  the  Jacinto  road  was  estimated  at  over  17,000 
men.  Our  army  lay  between  Grant  and  Rosecrantz ;  and  if  the 
battle  were  renewed  in  the  morning,  placed  as  we  were,  our  total 
destruction  seejned  inevitable.  About  two  hours  after  midnight, 
accompanied  by  General  Armstrong,  who  commanded  our  cavalry 
forces,  and  who  was  one  of  the  cleverest  of  our  cavalry  commanders, 
and  by  Colonel  Thomas  Snead,  General  Price's  clever  chief  of  staff, 
I  went  to  the  old  General's  quarters,  aroused  him  from  a  sound  sleep, 
laid  before  him  the  information  I  had  received,  and  urged  upon  him 
the  necessity  for  our  carrying  out,  without  delay,  the  decision  we  had 
formed,  at  10  a.  m.  that  morning,  to  return  to  our  base  on  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  old  man  was  hard  to  move.  He  had  taken 
an  active  personal  part  in  the  battle  that  evening,  his  Missourians 
had  behaved  beautifully  under  his  own  direction,  the  enCmy  had  been 
so  freely  driven  back,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  complete 
victory  he  would  gain  over  Rosecrantz  in  the  morning.  He  seemed 
to  take  no  account  of  Grant  at  all.  His  only  reply  to  our  facts  and 
our  arguments,  as  he  sat  on  the  side  of  his  bed  in  appropriate  sleep- 
ing costume,  was :  "  We'll  wade  through  him,  Sir,  in  the  morning. 
General,  you  ought  to  have  seen  how  my  boys  fought  this  evening ;  we 
drove  them  a  mile,  Sir."  "But,"  said  I,  "Grant  has  come  up  since 
then ;  and  since  dark  you  have  drawn  me  from  before  him.  My 
brigades  are  lying  in  the  streets,  with  their  backs  to  Grant ;  and  the 
whole  wagon-train  is  mixed  up  with  us,  so  that  we  can't  get  into  posi- 
tion promptly  in  the  morning.  As  sure  as  we  resume  battle,  placed 
as  we  are,  we  shall  be  beaten,  and  we  shall  lose  every  wagon.  You 
can't  procure  another  wagon-train  like  this,  not  if  you  were  to  drain 
the  State  of  Mississippi  of  all  its  teams.  We  have  won  the  fight  this 
evening.  We  decided  on  going  back  anyhow  in  the  morning  to 
Baldwin,  and  I  don't  see  that  anything  that  has  happened  since  we 
published  that  decision  should  detain  us  here  any  longer."  Armstrong 
and  Snead  both  sustained  my  views.  I  think  Governor  Polk,  of  Mis- 
souri, was  occupying  the  same  chamber  and  was  present  during  our 
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interview.  After  decided  opposition,  General  Price  admitted  the  pru- 
dence of  our  executing  our  return  to  the  railroad,  instead  of  assuming 
the  aggressive  in  the  morning.  Orders  were  issued  accordingly  for 
the  wagon-train  to  move  at  3  A.  M.  I  was  instructed  to  send  on-e  of 
my  brigades  to  escort  the  wagon-train,  and  to  remain  with  the  other 
two  brigades  as  rear-guard  of  the  army.  Accordingly,  before  dawn 
I  had  occupied  the  commanding  heights  referred  to  by  Rosecrantz  in 
his  last  night's  dispatch  to  Grant,  with  the  brigades  of  Moore  and 
Cabell.     Phififer's  Brigade  had  gone  on  with  the  train. 

I  think  Rosecrantz  must  have  thought  our  army  was  changing  front 
to  offer  battle  from  those  heights,  and  the  concerted  plans  of  Grant 
and  himself  were  so  disconcerted  that  before  they  could  rearrange  any, 
the  wagon-train  was  safe  on  the  road  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  army,  too,  disappeared  over  the  hill  and  into  the  forest-screened 
road,  while  the  commanding  heights  were  occupied  by  my  line  of 
battle  with  colors  flying  and  guns  unlimbered,  offering  battle  to  all 
their  combined  forces. 

Soon  after  8  a.  m.  Colonel  Snead  galloped  up  to  me  and  said, 
"  General,  I  am  ordered  by  General  Price  to  say  that  the  train  and 
army  are  now  well  on  the  road,  and  you  will  please  follow  at  once 
with  the  rear-guard."  We  moved  at  once ;  Armstrong  covered  my 
rear  with  his  cavalry,  and  it  was  about  2  p.  m.,  at  a  point  eight 
miles  from  luka,  that  the  last  collision  occurred  between  us  and 
Grant's  army  during  the  luka  affair.  I  held  the  2d  Texas  Sharp- 
shooters, Rodgers  commanding,  and  Bledsoe's  Battery,  in  rear  of  the 
rear-guard,  Armstrong  had  been  followed  all  day  by  the  enemy's 
pursuing  force,  who  were  very  cautious  in  their  pressure  upon  him, 
but  kept  close  up  to  his  cavalry  constantly. 

About  2  p.  M.  the  movement  of  our  army  had  become  quite  slow. 
The  teamsters,  having  no  longer  the  fear  of  the  enemy  before  them, 
had  relaxed  their  energies,  and  the  rear-guard  halted.  Just  at  this 
moment  the  ^nemy  was  coming  confidently  on  ;  Armstrong  moved 
on  with  his  cavalry  past  the  rear  of  the  rear-guard  of  infantry, 
Rodgers  and  Bledsoe  were  lying  in  ambuscade  at  a  good  point  in  the 
road,  and  Colonel  "  Bob  McCulloch's  "  cavalry  regiment  was  formed 
ready  to  charge.  On  came  the  confident  Federals  —  I  think  a  General 
Hatch  was  commanding  them  —  until  they  were  within  short  range, 
when  the  2d  Texas  Rifles  and  Bledsoe's  canister  and  old  McCul- 
loch's cavalry  all  broke  upon  them  at  once.  We  laid  many  of  them 
low,  and  then  pursued  our  march  to  Baldwin  without  a  shot. 

Dabney  H.  Maury. 
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[From  Robert  Somers's  Souttiern  States  since  the  IVar.} 

THERE  are  various  grievances,  affecting  deeply  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  Southern  States,  and  brought  into  striking 
prominence  in  New  Orleans,  which  it  may  be  well,  before  going  out 
into  the  country  among  the  sugar  plantations,  to  refer  to  as  concisely 
as  so  extensive  a  subject  admits.  Remarks  on  this  head  may  be  con- 
veniently arranged  under  Tariff,  Deficiency  of  Capital,  and  Excessive 
Taxation  with  Misgovernment,  an  "ill-matched  pair"  of  which  the 
evils  are  noisome  and  prolific. 

The  Tariff  of  the  United  States,  always  more  or  less  protectionist, 
has,  under  the  financial  exigencies  entailed  by  the  war,  attained  a 
prohibitory  and  vexatious  rigor  which  is  without  parallel,  and  gives 
the  United  States  the  curious  distinction  of  being  —  China  or  Japan 
scarce  excepted  —  the  most  anti-commercial  country  in  the  world. 
It  is  strange  that  a  great  people,  falling  heir  from  its  British  stock 
"  to  all  the  ages  "  —  carrying  forward  year  by  year  its  great  destiny 
by  large  accessions  of  European  capital  and  labor,  and  called  as  it 
were  by  Providence  to  solve  on  a  new  and  splendid  field  many  knotty 
problems  of  human  government  and  polity  —  should  put  forth  in  its 
Acts  of  Congress  this  intense  hostility  to  commerce,  which  is  not  only 
its  own  soul  and  vital  spark,  in  the  most  natural  sense,  but  among 
material  forces  operating  on  the  progress  of  humanity  is  now  gen- 
erally recognised  as  the  most  pervading,  transforming,  and  benignly 
moral  and  social  of  all.  There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic  —  when  its  foot  was  newly  on  the  ice  —  when  its 
"  Declaration  of  Independence  "  sounded  almost  in  its  own  ears  as  a 
kind  of  treason,  and  when  the  resolution  to  live  within  itself,  to  cover 
the  workmen  and  manufacturers  who  came  through  much  difficulty  to 
its  shores  with  all  manner  of  protection,  was  not  unjustified  in  reason, 
and  was  fortified  by  precedent  in  practice  ;  but  now,  when  it  is  great ; 
when  it  has  not  even  a  supposed  enemy  in  the  world ;  when  the 
inventions  in  arts  and  mechanism,  the  science  and  literature,  and  the 
surplus  capital  and  labor  of  Europe  are  at  its  command  ;  when  the 
Atlantic  itself  has  been  bridged  by  the  ocean  ships  of  the  "  foreigner," 
skilled  and  ingenious  artisans  abound  in  its  territories,  and  great  cities 
and  rural  farms  have  grown  up  over  the  vast  continent  to  vie  with  those 
of  any  part  of  the  world,  this  tariff-enmity  to  reciprocity  of  trade  — 
this  narrow,  exclusive,  and  self-degrading  war  of  the  American 
Republic  against  foreign  commodities,  seems,  in  the  light  of  economi- 
cal science  shining  so  brightly  everywhere  else,  to  obscure  and  dwarf 
its  otherwise  resplendent  greatness.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  such  rooted  infidelity  to  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
modern  progress  should  not  inflict  its  own  punishment ;  and  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  gradual  withering  of  all  commercial  enterprises  in  the 
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United  States  save  that  of  spreading  European  immigrants  over  vast 
spaces  of  wilderness,  where  hopes  of  distant  independence  are,  alas  ! 
too  often  buried  under  a  load  of  social  discomforts  and  infinite  per- 
sonal regrets.  The  question  of  free  trade  is  here,  as  all  the  world 
over,  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  who  is  everybody,  against  the 
interest  of  knots  and  "rings"  of  monopolists  who,  despite  their  ques- 
tionable gains  and  law-made  importance,  are  in  reality  nobody.  But 
Congress  in  its  Tariff  Acts,  has,  with  considerable  ingenuity,  sup- 
ported the  notion  that  its  fiscal  intentions  cover  a  really  substantial 
groundwork  of  American  prosperity. 

The  Tariff  of  the  United  States  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  is 
nearly  as  large  as  a  Johnson's  or  a  Walker's  Dictionary.  Com- 
mencing with  A  and  the  "Acetates,"  one  finds  that  the  United  States 
have  a  solid  antipathy  to  chemicals,  weighing  from  20  to  150  cents 
per  lb.,  and  extending,  on  turning  over  the  pages,  to  Z  and  the 
"Valerianate  of  Zinc,"  which  is  strange  enough  considering  the 
great  need  in  this  country,  in  all  its  nascent  manufactures,  for  the 
elaborate  scientific  products  of  older  and  wealthier  lands  ;  but  what 
is  almost  as  strange,  there  is  one  exception  to  this  universal  pro- 
scription of  chemicals,  and  "arsenic"  —  arsenic  of  all  things  —  is 
declared  free,  surely  an  ominous  exemption,  and  typical,  were  one  to 
go  no  further,  of  the  poisonous  and  suicidal  properties  of  the  whole 
document.  Yet  there  is  one  feature  of  the  Tariff  which  cannot  but 
strike  any  student  who  looks  into  it  —  a  feature,  however,  not  peculiar 
to  the  South,  but  equally  marked  in  the  West,  and  indeed  over  nine- 
tenths  of  the  American  soil  —  and  that  is,  that,  with  a  single  exception 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  there  is  no  interest  of  any  account  in  the 
South  which  enjoys  its  so-called  protection,  while  it  robs  and  maims 
all  interests  in  the  South,  giving  every  Southern  man  a  direct  blow  in 
the  face  under  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  falli.ig  in  its 
totality  from  A  to  Z  like  a  sledge-hammer  on  the  whole  Southern 
region,  with  a  cruelty  of  oppression  enough  to  "raise  the  stones  to 
mutiny  "  among  any  people  less  loyally  American  than  the  Southern 
people  appear  to  have  always  been.  The  same  unjust  and  one-sided 
legislation  tried,  say  on  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  would  in 
twenty-four  hours  convert  these  hives  of  Northern  patriots  into  nests 
of  rebels,  ready  to  break  up  the  Union  and  the  Universe  rather  than 
submit.  It  was  only  lately  that  cotton  was  exempted  from  an  internal 
tax  of  three  cents  per  lb.,  without  precedent  even  in  the  United 
States,  and  inflicted  at  a  crisis  when  the  plantations  were  in  a  state  of 
desolation,  without  fences  or  stock,  and  when  ^he  planters,  rich  and 
poor,  were  harried  and  impoverished  by  the  war.  But  taking  the 
Tariff  as  it  stands  now  in  all  its  relations  to  the  South,  what  does  it 
show?  A  closely  manipulated  system  of  Customs  duties,  repressing 
trade  and  industry  and  the  development  of  capital — the  sources 
of  all  revenue  —  over  the  entire  South  and  West,  in  order  that 
"rings"  of  people  in  the  Northern  towns,  inflated  by  indefinite  ideas 
of  American  fertility,  may  extort  from  the  industry  of  the  fields  a 
thousand-fold  more  than  passes  into  the  Federal  treasury.  Second 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  for  example,  boots  and  shoes,  the  last  things 
which  makers  think   of  exporting  anywhere,  35   per  cent,  of  duty. 
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Leather,  for  the  protection  of  which  there  is  no  excuse  —  the  United 
States  having  more  than  enough  of  the  best  hides  and  skins  in  the 
world,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  oak  woods  which  rise 
and  fall  without  being  of  use  to  their  owners  —  35  per  cent.  On 
blankets  there  is  not  only  the  usual  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  from 
20  to  50  cents  per  lb.  in  addition,  for  which  monstrous  aggravation 
there  is  no  discoverable  reason.  The  wool  and  goat-hair  business, 
raw  and  manufactured,  in  the  United  States  has  fallen  into  deep 
perplexity  from  sheer  excess  of  protectionist  stupefaction ;  for  the 
wool-growers  seeing  that  the  woollen  manufacturers  were  so  profusely 
protected,  petitioned  to  have  a  share  of  the  plunder,  and  were  at  once 
gratified  with  duties  on  foreign  wool  of  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
10  cents  per  lb.  in  access,  with  special  provisions  that  wool  of  sheep, 
alpaca,  or  any  other  like  animal,  when  mixed  with  ''dirt  or  any 
other  foreign  substance,"  —  all  dirt  of  any  kind  being  legislatively  pro- 
nounced "  foreign,"  —  be  subjected  to  twice  the  amount  of  duty  other- 
wise exigible.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  legislative  wisdom  of 
this  Republic  that  when  "  dirt,"  foreign  or  domestic,  is  mixed  with 
any  commodity,  the  dealers  on  the  spot  are  infinitely  surer  detectors 
and  punishers  of  the  same  than  any  number  of  Solons,  with  probably 
little  commercial  experience,  can  pretend  by  any  general  enactment 
to  be.  The  result  of  the  double  attempt  to  protect  the  wool-growers 
and  the  woollen  manufacturers  has  been  to  reduce  both  to  discom- 
fort, for  the  wools  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
being  placed  under  embargo  and  forced  to  seek  a  more  free  and 
open  market,  foreign  woollens  are  cheaper  than  ever,  the  woollen  man- 
ufacturers are  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  the  wool-growers  do  not 
find  even  so  good  a  market  as  they  had  before.*  Passing  from  B  and 
blankets  to  C  and  cottons,  one  is  thrown  into  a  thicket  of  details  hard"' 
to  understand.  Cotton  wool  itself,  to  begin  with,  is  declared  "  free," 
for  which  the  poor  ryots  of  India  fellahs  of  Egypt  are  doubtless 
thankful.  But  on  cottons,  when  unbleached,  with  larger  exceptions 
there  are  five  cents  per  yard,  when  bleached  with  ditto  five-and-a-half 
cents,  and  when  colored  or  printed  with  ditto  again  52  cents, 
and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  thrown  in  as  a  crusher ;  and  so 
this  Holy  Inquisition  against  the  freedom  of  commercial  exchange 
goes,  every  new  turn  of  the  screw  racking  the  joints  of  South  and 
West  to  the  very  marrow,  till  at  length  at  75  cents  per  yard,  and  30 
cents  per  lb.,  and  20  to  35  cents  ad  valorem^  the  poor,  hateful,  and 
worthless  thing  called  "  cotton  trade  "  may  be  supposed  to  die,  or  to 
fly  to  other  realms  where,  if  it  do  not  happen  to  receive  more  friendly 
treatment,  one-half  of  the  United  States  to-morrow  may  not  be  worth 
the  price  of  an  old  song.  After  this,  D  and  "  Dowlas,"  E  and 
"  Essences,"  F  and  "  Feather  Beds,"  G  and  "  Glass  Bottles,"  H  and 
"  Hats,"  I  and  "  Inkstands,"  etc.,  etc.,  are  an  utter  weariness  of  the 
flesh.  But,  to  be  short,  and  passing  over  the  duties  on  iron  manu- 
factures, which  no  iron  manufacturer  probably  in  the  world  would 
trouble  his  head  in  attempting  to  follow,  suffice  to  say  that  all  linen, 
muslin,  paper,  shawl,  silk,  and  woollen  goods  are  under  import  duties 
in  the  TJnited   States  of  from  35   to   100  or  more  per  cent.     That 

*  See  Fourth  Report  of  Mr.  Wells,  late  United  States  Commissioner  of  Revenue. 
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European  manufacturers  should  dream  of  studying  the  needs,  tastes, 
and  fashions  of  a  market  so  barred  against  them  is  one  of  the  passing 
popular  delusions  which  help  to  countenance  and  support  all  the 
monstrous  enactments  of  the  tariff.  The  matchless  fabrics  of  Glas- 
gow, Belfast,  and  Bradford,  and  the  silks  and  broadcloths  of  England 
and  France,  are  seen  in  some  of  the  great  warehouses  here,  but  save 
at  second-hand  and  in  clothes  actually  made  in  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York,  they  make  but  a  small  figure  in  the  vast  trade  of  the  place. 
It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  high  Customs  duties  that  they  not  only 
discourage  all  enterprise  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer as  regards  any  special  market,  but  burden  the  foreign  product 
itself  in  the  first  exchange  with  double  the  amount  of  the  impost.  I 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  dry  goods,  not  much  proscribed  beyond 
the  "constitutional"  35  percent,  duty,  are  seldom  cleared  at  New 
Orleans  under  70  to  80  per  cent,  duty  and  charges.  Then,  there  are 
the  profits  of  jobbers  and  retailers  before  the  goods  get  to  the  con- 
sumers, which  are  not  only  rated,  of  course,  on  the  duty  and  charges 
paid  as  well  as  the  value,  but  are  often  carried  much  beyond  any  fair 
or  reasonable  line.  The  Federal  law  having  set  the  example  of 
proscribing  foreign  goods,  and  rendering  them  as  difficult  to  get  as 
possible,  the  retailers,  when  they  have  them  in  their  stores,  are 
tempted  to  do  likewise,  to  fondle  them  as  precious  rarities,  and  make 
a  great  thing  out  of  them.  The  foreign  liquor  trade,  which  I  mention 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  overdone,  is  an  example  of  the  enormous 
cost  thus  heaped  on  the  consumer  —  the  price  per  bottle  being  usually 
about  what  a  gallon  might  be  sold  for,  duty  jDaid,  with  fair  profit  to 
all  parties  —  to  the  end  only  of  stimulating  the  worst  practices  of 
domestic  distillers  and  "  rectifiers,"  whose  frauds  and  trickeries  give 
the  Inland  Revenue  department  and  Congress  a  world  of  trouble, 
without  any  correction  of  the  pitiable  evils,  personal  ahd  social, 
arising  from  a  profuse  distribution  of  the  most  deleterious  drugs. 
The  robbery  of  consumers  in  mere  dollars  under  this  system,  ex- 
tended alphabetically  through  the  whole  sphere  of  commerce,  is  mani- 
fest though  incalculable.  Foreign  goods  cannot  be  excluded  in  this 
quick  and  lively  community  of  Saxon-Celtic  people,  and  if  they  could 
be  more  effectually  excluded  than  they  are,  the  internal  evils  would 
only  be  so  much  the  greater.  The  earthenware  of  Britain  and 
France  is  imported  direct  into  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  sea- 
ports, though  subject  to  duties,  from  "brown  and  common  "  to  "white 
and  cream-colored,"  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  European  fabrics 
and  tissues  of  clothing  and  dress  find  a  market  whatever  their  price 
may  be.  But  while  the  trade  of  the  South  in  foreign  goods  is  reduced 
to  the  veriest  minimum,  the  robbery  does  not  end  with  the  actual 
consumption  of  these  forbidden  wares,  but  is  carried  on  through  every 
article  of  domestic  manufacture,  which  any  one  here,  however  rich  or 
poor,  may  need,  from  an  anchor  to  a  needle,  from  a  plough  to  a 
paletot;  and  the  people  who  have  to  sell  their  products  abroad 
become  the  down-trodden  thralls  and  slaves  of  those  who  sell  theirs 
at  home.  All  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  all  who  hope  to  live 
by  their  own  fair  means  and  industry  in  these  Southern  parts,  are 
literally  mobbed  by  Tariff  Acts  of  Congress,  knocked  down  in  every 
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purchase  they  make  by  Federal  "knuckle-dusters,"  fleeced  when 
down  of  every  cent  in  their  pockets,  and  when  sprawling  up  again 
are  told  to  •'  G'  long  for  rebels,  or  it  will  be  much  worse  for  them  !  " 
People  in  Europe,  when  they  consider  all  this,  will  begin  to  perceive 
how  it  is  that  the  present  prices  of  cotton,  which  seem  to  them  so 
handsome,  are  here  simply  ruinous,  and  that  to  grow  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  ramie,  or  any  other  vegetable  thing  conceivable  for  export 
on  this  virgin  and  sun-brightened  soil  of  America,  with  any  profit  or 
satisfaction  to  the  grower,  is  becoming  a  most  doubtful  issue.  As  for 
New  Orleans  itself,  the  operation  of  the  Tariff  can  only  be  likened  to 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  smiting  down  through  the  whole  half  of  the 
organic  frame  from  the  brain  to  the  big-toe,  and  leaving  both  sides, 
whole  and  smitten,  in  an  almost  indistinguishable  state  of  peculiar 
disability.  How  the  great  town  wags  on  in  this  paralysis,  sunning 
itself  all  the  while  under  the  bright  Louisianan  skies,  with  no  end  of 
cotton  and  molasses,  is  quite  wonderful  to  any  observer  of  nature. 
But  there  is  one  interest  in  the  South  as  already  hinted,  which  enjoys 
a  full  breeze  of  Tariff  Protection.  The  sugar  of  Louisiana  has  an 
advantage  of  two  to  four  cents  per  lb.  over  all  Cuban  and  other 
foreign  raw  sugars ;  but  as  if  to  point  conclusively  the  argument  of 
"  Free-trade  versus  Protection "  in  the  United  States,  the  sugar- 
growing  interest  in  Louisiana  is  the  only  interest  in  the  South 
that  has  made  little  or  no  headway  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
would  seem  now,  like  other  much  more  heavily  "protected  interests," 
to  require  almost  boundless  public  largess  to  keep  afloat  in  this  chart- 
less  sea.  The  United  States  have  had,  since  the  war,  to  levy 
annually  immense  sums  of  money,  but  it  is  bad  policy  in  the  name  of 
public  revenue  to  extirpate  root  and  branch  the  sources  of  private 
revenue,  and,  a  large  Customs  revenue  being  indispensable,  the  only 
just  and  wise  course  is  to  select  a  few  general  branches  of  indirect 
taxation  falling  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  community,  without  affording 
any  section  of  the  country  or  class  of  citizens  an  opportunity  of  plun- 
dering the  rest,  as  under  the  progress  of  economic  knowledge  has 
been  and  is  being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Great  Britain, 
v/hile  purging  her  tariff  of  the  last  dregs  of  monopoly  and  protection, 
has  never  seen  her  Customs  revenue  declining,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
flourishing  more  and  more  every  ye^r. 

The  deficiency  of  capital  in  New  Orleans  for  the  commercial 
demands  and  resources  of  the  port  can  only  be  referred  to  with  a  cer- 
tain reserve ;  and  it  must  be  remarked,  both  in  justice  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  case  and  in  legitimate  reduction  of  a  too  inflated  idea 
abroad  as  to  what  Northern  capital  and  enterprise  may  now  be  ex- 
pected to  do  in  the  South,  that  deficiency  of  capital  is  written  over  all 
parts  of  the  Union  as  well  as  the  South,  and  that,  save  in  some  few 
localities  where  a  long  course  of  almost  fanatical  Protectionist  policy 
has  developed  an  outlay  of  hard  money  and  entailed  a  perennial  public 
sacrifice  disproportioned  to  their  natural  value,  there  is  scarcely  any 
section  of  this  immense  continent  in  which  land,  labor,  and  productive 
resource  are  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  capital  necessary  to  employ  and 
cultivate  them.  There  has  never  been  any  great  country  so  hostile  in 
its  commercial  legislation  to  other  countries,  while  so  dependent  on 
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other  countries  for  its  most  essential  means  of  progress,  as  the  United 
States.  But  in  the  South,  so  lately  desolated  by  war,  the  deficiency 
of  capital  is  more  marked  than  elsewhere.  The  British  and  other 
European  houses  that  deal  in  exchange,  bring  great  resources  to  bear 
on  moving  the  cotton  crop.  The  effective  purchasing  power  at  the 
other  end  overcomes  all  obstacles  to  its  purpose.  Yet  it  is  observable 
that  from  September  to  January,  when  this  movement  is  at  its  height, 
the  pressure  for  funds  is  usually  severe,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
present  season,  aggravated  somewhat  probably  by  the  war  in  Europe, 
as  much  as  two  per  cent,  per  month  has  been  paid  on  good  mercantile 
paper.  It  appears  from  an  official  Bank  statement  just  published 
that  there  are  eleven  banking  companies  in  operation  in  New  Orleans, 
of  which  the  total  paid-up  capital  is  7,497,182  dollars,  or  about  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling;  and  the  total  deposits  15,039,499  dollars, 
or  three  millions  sterling.  The  banks  of  New  Orleans  are  constituted 
on  different  foundations,  some,  like  the  Citizens'  and  Canal  Banks, 
being  of  old  corporate  standing,  and  others  being  of  more  recent  for- 
mation under  the  "  free  banking  law,"  or  as  "  national  banks  "  under 
the  Federal  banking  polity  since  the  war.  But  their  mode  of  business 
is  much  the  same.  Save  some  small  portions  of  old  outlying  notes, 
amounting  in  all  to  little  more  than  200,000  dollars,  they  have  no 
"  circulation  "  of  their  own,  and  use  wholly  greenback  or  national 
currency,  which  has  come,  from  its  uniformity  and  stability,  and  in  con- 
trast with  the  multiform  and  sometimes  worthless  currencies  of  past 
times,  to  enjoy  great  public  confidence  and  to  be  much  liked,  so  that  it 
may  really  be  regarded  as  a  particular  advantage  accruing  to  the  United 
States  from  a  great  national  debt.  The  banks  in  New  Orleans  all 
observe  the  rule  of  retaining  a  reserve  in  "specie  and  current  funds," 
equal  at  lowest  to  one-third  of  their  liabilities.  Thus,  while  the  total 
"movement  "  liabilities  shown  in  the  statement  are  17,598,035  dollars, 
the  "specie  and  current  funds  "  in  hand  are  6,807,978  ;  but,  if  the 
capital  of  the  banks  were  added  to  the  liabilities,  the  reserve  would 
be  as  7  to  24.  The  total  liabilities,  exclusive  of  capital,  are  17,597,935 
dollars,  and  the  total  assets  26,944,732  dollars,  giving,  v/ith  the  capital 
of  7,497,182  superadded  to  the  liabilities,  a  clear  surplus  of  1,849,615 
dollars.  But  this  surplus  is  very  unequally  distributed.  The  old  insti- 
tutions represented  by  the  Citizens'  and  the  Canal  Banks  have  815,- 
523  dollars  of  it,  the  remaining  million  being  divided  among  the  other 
nine  —  the  Bank  of  America,  which  enjoys  the  largest  run  of  business 
and  popularity,  and  pays  the  largest  dividends,  sailing  closer  to  the 
wind  apparently  than  any  of  them,  its  total  liabilities  with  capital 
being  4,055,857  dollars,  and  its  total  assets  4,066,617  dollars.  There 
is  no  interest  paid  on  deposits,  and  until  banking  institutions  and 
society  in  all  its  parts  attain  a  more  firm  consolidation,  this  stimulus 
to  the  economisation  of  monetary  resources  by  the  general  community, 
urban  and  rural,  in  the  United  States  is  only  tentatively  practicable. 
But  it  appears  in  the  aggregate  that  a  banking  company  in  New 
Orleans  can  always  calculate  on  deposits  without  interest  equal  to 
double  the  amount  of  its  capital.  Banking  is  consequently  very 
profitable,  without  having  more  than,  or  probably  even  as  much  as  the 
ordinary  risks  of  banking  transactions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  Citizens'  Bank  divides  16  per  cent.,  the  Bank  of  New  Orleans  15, 
the  Southern  Bank  9,  the  Bank  of  America  30  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  Bank  of  America,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  some  odd  dollars, 
has  three  millions  and  a  half  of  deposits  without  interest,  which  are 
the  source  of  its  extraordinary  profits.  The  Germania  "National" 
Bank,  the  most  prosperous  of  that  class,  divides  20  per  cent,  per 
annum.  "  National  "  banks,  based  on  a  small  capital,  are  increasing 
in  New  Orleans ;  but  though  enjoying  much  privilege  in  the  legalised 
deposit  of  Federal  bonds  for  currency,  with  running  interest  to  the 
bank  from  the  bonds,  and  capable  of  very  profitable  management,  are 
yet,  as  the  creations  of  public  privilege,  so  subject  to  the  political  dis- 
cussions and  dissensions  of  the  Republic,  to  constant  change  of  con- 
ditions by  Congress  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  alone,  and  to 
sweeping  Federal  control,  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  anywise 
jDopular  among  men  of  business.  One  of  the  first  of  the  "national" 
banks  instituted  in  Louisiana,  having  fallen  under  mismanagement, 
was  seized  by  the  Federal  authority  for  some  security  of  its  own  and 
forcibly  wound  up,  with  great  loss  to  the  creditors,  under  a  state  of  the 
bank's  affairs  which  is  declared  to  have  shown  assets  sufficient  for  all 
its  liabilities.  This  event  has  tended  to  swell  the  deeper  currents  of 
objection  to  "national"  banks,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
any  companies  under  this  form  of  constitution  can  overtake  the  vacant 
ground  in  any  great  place  like  New  Orleans. 

The  halcyon  days  of  light  taxation  have  gone  from  this  country, 
possibly  not  soon  to  return.  Taxation  in  the  United  States  is  now, 
after  the  great  war,  necessarily  heavy,  while  unnecessarily  excruciating. 
Here  in  New  Orleans,  where  tariff  legislation  represses  every  mercan- 
tile faculty,  and  prevents  capital,  so  deficient,  from  multiplying,  one 
feels  this  deeply.  Against  the  Federal  revenue  there  is  no  use  to 
protest,  save  in  the  one  cardinal  point  of  how  most  lightly  and  equally 
to  raise  it  —  a  branch  of  study  heretofore  happily  not  needing  in  the 
United  States  to  be  much  studied  —  but  behind  Federal  revenue  there 
are  State  revenue  and  City  revenue,  Alp  on  Alp,  with  confidence  in 
the  taxing  power  of  State  and  City  sinking  almost  to  zero.  State  and 
City  taxes  in  the  South  have  been  mounting  up,  since  the  war,  to  an 
altitude  only  short  of  that  of  the  Federal  taxes,  with  little  or  no  power 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  to  help  themselves,  and  with  loud  com- 
plaints of  stealing  and  corruption  that  are  in  the  main  wholesome, 
since  they  show  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  self-government  are  by 
no  means  dead  in  this  country.  The  total  infliction  is  without  doubt 
very  severe.  Take  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  in  New  Orleans,  with 
a  capital  (say)  of  10,000  dollars,  a  house  worth  6,000,  and  furniture 
worth  2,000  dollars.  In  the  first  place  he  pays  a  license  duty  to  the 
State,  for  the  mere  liberty  to  pursue  his  avocation,  of  100  dollars  ; 
and  another  license  duty  to  the  City,  varying  somewhat,  but  still  to 
him  100  dollars.  If  selling  spirituous  liquors  be  any  part  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  must  pay  another  100  dollars  of  license  duty  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  if  he  be  one  who  professes  to  be  a  "  rectifier,"  very 
few  can  have  any  bowels  left  for  him  at  this  point  of  the  screw.  But 
he  pays,  besides,  direct  taxes  on  his  capital  in  business,  on  the  value 
of  his  house,  and  on  his  furniture  and  personal  effects  of  every  kind, 
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mmus  500  dollars  —  in  all  to  the  amount  of  4!  per  cent.  At  the  same 
rate  he  is  taxed  on  money  outside  his  business,  if  he  have  any,  at 
interest,  or  in  ships  or  sailing  craft,  or  railway  and  other  stocks. 
When  all  his  means  and  substance  have  thus  been  taxed,  a  demand  is 
made  upon  him  for  2\  per  cent,  to  the  United  States  on  his  income 
from  all  sources,  and  he  must  thus  part  with  a  portion  of  his  stock 
and  of  its  annual  produce  at  the  same  time.  There  are  also  stamp 
duties  on  bills  and  promissory  notes  of  5  cents  per  100  dollars,  on 
cheques  2  cents  each  irrespective  of  amount,  and  on  deeds  and  instru- 
ments of  every  kind.  His  consumption  of  dutiable  goods  also  pours 
heavy  sums  every  hour  of  the  day  into  the  various  treasuries.  Assum- 
ing his  profits  of  trade  to  be  6,000  dollars,  which  is  supposing  him  to 
be  very  prosperous,  he  will  have  paid  during  the  year  in  direct  taxes 
alone  at  least  1,500  dollars  if  he  make  an  honest  return.  If  he  is  not 
so  prosperous,  if  his  profits  be  little  or  nothing  at  all,  his  capital  will 
have  been  shorn  and  cut  down  by  the  inexorable  shears  of  taxation  on 
means  and  substance.  Any  rapid  increase  of  capital  among  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  is  thus  unpromising ;  for  many  of  the  most 
fortunate  are  glad  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible  to  some  clime  where 
they  will  run  the  risk  of  being  taxed  to  death  no  more.  There  is  a 
practice  in  the  United  States  of  assessing  real  estate  on  its  capital 
value  instead  of  its  annual  rental,  which  has  some  unfavorable  conse- 
quences, discouraging  extensions  and  improvements  of  house  property, 
and  keeping  many  of  the  streets  where  a  large  traffic  is  carried  on  in 
an  inconvenient  and  semi-dilapidated  condition.  Owners  of  house 
property  are  more  averse  to  enter  into  the  improvements  needed  by 
the  occupiers  when  their  assessment  on  capital  is  sure  to  be  increased 
pro  rata  by  the  whole  cost  of  the  improvement  than  they  would  be 
were  taxation  confined  to  the  increased  rental,  and  shared  with  them 
equally  by  the  occupiers.  The  result  is  that  the  owners  are  apt  to 
stipulate  for  an  increase  of  rent  so  disproportioned  to  the  capital  outlay 
as  to  stagger  the  occupiers,  and  prevent  the  desired  operations. 

The  facts  I  have  stated  are  enough  to  show  that  Taxation,  without 
dwelling  on  the  Misgovernment  which  is  declared  by  so  many  wit- 
nesses to  be  its  only  return,  is  indeed  severe  and  exhausting,  and  that 
the  whole  fiscal  polity  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  carefully 
revised  and  adjusted  if  New  Orleans  is  to  rise  to  the  level  of  her 
great  commercial  position,  if  her  captivity  is  to  pass  away  "like 
streams  of  water  in  the  South,"  and,  going  forth  with  precious  seed, 
she  is  to  return  with  sheaves  in  harvest  joy  and  gladness. 


S.  DAMIANI 
Rhythmus  de  Gloria  Paradisi. 

[Original  and  Translation.] 


D  perennis  vitee  fontem  mens  sitivit  arida ; 
Claustra  carnis  prassto  frangi  clausa  quaerit  anima ; 
Gliscit,  ambit,  eluctatur  exul  frui  patria. 

Dum  pressuris  et  asrumnis  se  gemit  obnoxiam, 
Guam  amisit,  dum  deliquit,  contemplatur  gloriam : 
Prassens  malum  auget  boni  perditi  memoriam. 

Nam  quis  promat  summae  pads  quanta  sit  lastitia, 
Ubi  vivis  margaritis  surgunt  edificia, 
Auro  celsa  micant  lecta,  radiant  triclinia  ? 

Solis  gemmis  pretiosis  haec  structura  nectitur  ; 
Auro  mundo  tanquam  vitro  urbis  via  sternitur ; 
Abest  limus,  deest  fimus,  lues  nulla  cernitur. 

Hiems  horrens,  asstas  torrens,  illic  nunquam  sasviunt ; 
Flos  perpetuus  rosarum,  ver  agit  perpetuum ; 
Candent  lilia,  rubescit  crocus,  sudat  balsamum. 

Virent  prata,  vernant  sata,  rivi  mellis  influunt ; 
Pigmentorum  spirat  odor,  liquor  et  aromatum  ; 
Pendent  poma  floridorum  non  lapsura  nemorum. 

Non  alternat  luna  vices,  sol  vel  cursus  siderum  ; 
Agnus  est  felicis  urbis  lumen  inocciduum  ; 
Nox  et  tempus  desunt  ei,  diem  fert  continuum. 

Nam  et  sancti  quique  velut  sol  prasclarus  rutilant, 
Post  triumphum  coronati  mutue  conjubilant 
Et  prostrati  pugnas  hostis  jam  securi  numerant. 

Omni  labe  defaecati  carnis  bella  nesciunt : 
Caro  facta  spiritalis  et  mens  unum  sentiunt, 
Pace  multa  perfruentes  scandalum  non  perferunt. 

Mutabilibus  exuti  repetunt  originem, 

Et  prassentem  veritatis  contemplantur  speciem, 

Hinc  vitalem  vivi  fontis  hauriunt  dulcedinem. 

Inde  statum  semper  idem  existendi  capiunt, 
Clari,  vividi,  jucundi,  nullis  patent  casibus  ; 
Absunt  morbi  semper  sanis,  senectus  juventibus. 
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Hinc  perenne  tenant  esse,  nam  transire  transiit  ; 
Inde  virent,  vigent,  florent :  corruptela  corruit ; 
Immortalitatis  vigor  mortis  jus  absorbuit. 

Qui  scientem  cuncta  sciunt,  quid  nescire  nequeunt ; 
Nam  at  pectoris  arcana  penetrant  alterutrum  : 
Unum  volunt,  unum  nolunt,  unitas  est  mentium. 

Licet  cuiquam  sit  diversum  pro  labore  meritum 
Caritas  hoc  facit  suum,  quod  amat  in  altero  : 
Proprium  sic  singulorum  fit  commune  omnium. 

Ubi  corpus  illic  jure  congregantur  aquils, 
Quo  cum  angelis  et  sanctas  recreantur  animas  ; 
Uno  pane  vivunt  cives  utriusque  patrite. 

Avidi  et  semper  pleni,  quod  habent  desiderant : 
Non  satietas  fastidit,  neque  fames  cruciat  : 
Inhiantes  semper  edunt,  et  edentes  inhiant. 

Novus  semper  melodias  concrepat  vox  meloda, 
■  Et  in  jubilum  prolata  mulcent  aures  organa, 
Digna  per  quern  sunt  victores  Regi  dant  pra^conia. 

Felix  cceli  qui  praesentem  Regem  cernit  anima, 
Et  sub  sede  spectat  alta  orbis  volvi  machinam, 
Solem,  lunam,  et  globosa  cum  planetis  sidera. 

Christe,  palma  bellatorum  hoc  in  municipium, 
Introduc  me  post  solutum  militare  cingulum,  ' 

Fac  consortem  donativi  beatorum  civium. 

Probes  vires  inexhausto  laboranti  proelio, 

Nee  quietem  post  procinctum  deneges  emerito, 

Teque  merear  potiri  sine  fine  prasmio. 


Hymn  on  the  Glory  and  Delights  of  Paradise. 

Towards  the  fount  of  life  eternal  doth  my  thirsty  spirit  yearn, 
Yea,  to  break  the  weary  flesh-bands  my  imprisoned  soul  doth  burn 
As  an  exile  pants,  strives,  struggles  to  his  dear  home  to  return. 

While  she  groans,  her  griefs  beholding,  all  her  toil  and  all  her  woe. 

While  that  glory  she  remembers  sin  did  forfeit  long  ago, 

Present  ill  doth  make  but  brighter  that  lost  good  she  once  did  know. 

Yea,  for  Avho  can  e'er  express  the  joy  and  peace  surpassing  thought 
Where  uprise  the  eternal  ramparts  all  with  living  pearls  enwrought, 
Where  the  sfolden  chambers  glitter  radiant  with  gems  unbous:ht  ? 
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All  of  precious  gems  the  mansions,  and  beneath   the  traveller's  feet 
Finest  gold  clear  e'en  as  crystal  paves  that  pleasant  City's  street ; 
Earth,  nor  clay,  nor  stain  unholy  mars  that  purity  complete. 

Winters  horrid,  summers  torrid,  burn  or  rage  in  that  land  never; 
There  through  one  perpetual  spring-tide  roses  bloom  and  blush  forever ; 
Lilies  whiten,  crocus  reddens,  odors  spread,  a  balmy  river. 

Meadows  blossom,  grasses  ripen,  streams  of  honey  ceaseless  flow  ; 
Breath  of  perfume  all  the  air  fills,  spice  and  balm-trees  ever  grow  ; 
Apples  in  green  groves,  unfading,  with  fair  colors  gleam  and  glow. 

There  no  change  of  moon  shall  darken,  neither  sun  nor  stars  have  they, 
But  the  Lamb  of  that  blest  City  is  the  only  Light  alway : 
Night  nor  Time  is  there,  but  ever  perfect  and  perpetual  Day. 

For  the  Saints  do  shine  resplendent  as  the  sun  in  all  his  might, 
And  as  crowned  victors  triumph  after  all  the  dreadful  fight ; 
Now  each  conquest  proud  rehearsing,  rest  they  in  secure  delight. 

For,  from  every  flesh-taint  cleansed,  war  and  struggle  cease  for  aye  ;    - 
Glorious  souls  in  glorious  bodies,  blest  and  satisfied  are  they  ; 
Perfect  peace  is  now  their  portion,  sin  and  evil  flee  away. 

Freed  from  trammels  transitory  soar  they  on  untiring  wing. 

Seeking  their  first  Home  where,  ever  Truth's  fair  face  contemplating. 

Still  they  drink  the  living  sweetness  of  Life's  pure  eternal  spring. 

And  in  that  blest  state  of  living  time  no  change  nor  difTerence  makes  ; 
Pure  and  bright  and  ever  happy,  no  rude  chance  their  quiet  breaks  ; 
Pain  and  sickness  never  enter,  old  age  never  youth  o'ertakes. 

Hence  they  own  eternal  being,  for  Transition's  self  is  past ; 

Hence  they  grow  and  bloom  and  flourish,  for,  decay  and  blight  down  cast. 

In  perpetual  life  and  vigor  Death  is  swallowed  up  at  last. 

Knowing  Him  who  all  things  knoweth,  naught  to  them  can  be  unknown  ; 
Unto  each  by  each  their  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings  all  are  shown  ; 
One  thing  loving,  one  thing  hating,  only  peace  they  feel  and  own. 

Each  for  his  peculiar  labor  finds  his  merited  reward ; 

Love  makes  all  things  universal,  each  enjoys  the  other's  hoard  ; 

All  things  all  and  each  possessing,  nothing  mars  their  glad  accord. 

Wheresoever  is  the  body  there  the  eagles  gathered  be, 
And  in  that  land  saints  and  angels  join  in  blessed  company, 
On  the  same  food  feasting  through  the  ages  of  Eternity. 

Ever  filled  and  ever  hungry,  what  they  have  they  still  desire, 
Nor  does  hunger  ever  torture,  nor  satiety  e'er  tire  ; 
Satisfied,  they  still  are  craving,  and  content  they  still  aspire. 
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Still  new  melodies  each  hour  their  transported  tongues  rehearse, 

And  in  one  glad  flood  of  music  every  raptured  sense  immerse, 

To  the  King  who  made  them  victors  chanting  their  immortal  verse. 

Happy  soul  which  thus  beholdeth  Heaven's  great  Ruler  face  to  face, 
And  beneath  His  throne  supernal  sees  through  endless  depths  of  space, 
Earth,  sun,  moon  and  stars  on-marching  in  the  grand  majestic  race  ! 

Ah,  dear  Christ !  thou  crown  of  warriors  !  grant  that  when  the  strife  is  o'er, 

And  at  last  my  soldier's  girdle  shall  be  loosed  forevermore, 

I  may  stand  with  that  blest  army  safe  upon  the  heavenly  shore  ! 

In  the  battle's  heat  and  fury  nerve  my  arm,  direct  my  sword, 
And  unto  the  toil-spent  veteran  soon  his  glad  discharge  accord : 
Be  Thyself  my  perfect  guerdon  and  my  infinite  reward  ! 

G.  H.  S. 
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The  Southern  States  Since  the  War.     By  Robert  Somers.    ^ondon  and 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1871. 

IN  one  respect  we  believe  the  Southern  people  to  be  without  a  par- 
allel in  history  or  experience.  No  people,  we  are  confident,  since 
the  Dispersion  of  Nations,  has  ever  been  so  widely,  so  persistently, 
and  so  malignantly  vilified  ;  and  none  has  ever  acquiesced  in  this 
course  of  treatment  so  patiently.  For  more  than  a  generation  the 
world  has  been  listening  with  open  ears  to  the  misrepresentations  and 
calumnies,  the  extent  and  atrocity  of  which  have  been  only  limited 
by  the  author's  power  of  invention,  the  credulity  of  the  hearers  hav- 
ing been  demonstrated  to  be  boundless.  Travellers  have  visited  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  and  giving 
ocular  testimony  at  home  of  the  state  of  things  they  found.  Land- 
ing at  Boston  or  New  York,  and  following  the  prescribed  route  to 
Philadelphia,  Washington  (with  such  a  glance  at  Baltimore  as  may  be 
had  in  the  transit  from  Canton  to  the  Mt.  Clare  depot,  or,  in  the  case 
of  exceptional  curiosity,  by  ascending  the  Monument),  thence  to 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  returning  by  way  of  Niagara  and 
the  Lakes,  the  tourist  was  fully  qualified  to  make  his  report  upon  the 
United  States,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  North,  and  what  he  had 
been  told  about  the  South. 
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Nor  have  the  feelings  with  which  the  tourist  was  inspired  by  his 
study  of  the  Northern  people,  at  all  modified  his  method  of  studying 
us.  The  late  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  younger  days,  made  an  American 
tour  according  to  the  regular  programme.  He  was  feted  and  caressed 
at  the  North,  by  people  who,  we  doubt  not,  were  sincerely  desirous  to 
please,  and  be  favorably  regarded  by  the  distinguished  author  of 
Pickwick.  In  return  for  their  kindness  he  caricatured  them  in  two 
well-known  works,  to  their  boundless  amazement  and  exasperation. 
With  this  we  have  nothing  to  do  :  it  is  no  quarrel  of  ours.  But  after 
caricaturing  the  North,  which  he  saw,  he  proceeds  to  vilify  the  South, 
which  he  never  saw.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Divers, 
Bricks,  and  Pawkinses,  and  found  them,  according  to  his  report, 
utterly  false,  disgusting,  and  detestable,  he  is  perfectly  content  to 
accept  their  portraits  of  people  of  entirely  different  manners,  habits, 
and  feelings,  inhabiting  another  climate  a  thousand  miles  away. 
And  for  many  years  afterwards,  long  after  his  sarcasms  upon  the 
North  had  ceased,  the  pages  of  the  journals  he  conducted  were 
always  open  to  calumnies  against  the  people  whom  he  had  never 
seen. 

We  cite  but  one  well-known  instance  when  we  could  cite  scores. 
In  Legislative  Assemblies,  in  public  harangues,  in  discourses  from 
the  pulpit,  in  the  works  of  popular  authors,  in  the  press  at  large,  the 
people  of  Europe  have  heard  these  things  daily  repeated  and  never 
denied.  With  an  indifference  that  would  have  been  almost  sublime, 
had  it  been  less  imbecile,  the  "fiery "  Southerner,  who  would  have 
been  quick  to  resent,  even  to  blood,  a  personal  insult,  allowed  this 
black  flood  of  slander  to  be  poured  out  from  year  to  year  over  his 
whole  people  without  a  word  of  protest ;  apparently  looking  on  it, 
like  north  winds  in  winter  or  drought  in  summer,  as  an  operation  of 
natural  laws,  not  particularly  agreeable,  but  beyond  human  interfer- 
ence, and  therefore  to  be  borne  in  patient  acquiescence. 

So  far  has  this  proceeded  that  to  this  day  we  are  regarded  by  mil- 
lions of  intelligent  Europeans  as  a  sort  of  semi-barbarians  of  a  pecu- 
liarly malignant  type,  whose  presence  blights  the  land  we  occupy  on 
sufferance,  among  whom  no  right  is  sacred,  neither  life  nor  property 
safe,  and  civilisation  almost  unknown.  But  the  other  day,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  generally  impartial  of  the  English  weeklies,  in  a 
very  temperate  paper  on  the  Alabama  question,  remarks  that  after 
all  the  American  (by  "America  "  this  paper  always  means  the  North) 
assertion  that  England's  neutrality  was  unfriendly,  and  that  she 
should  have  shown  their  cause  active  sympathy,  is  not  so  very  unrea- 
sonable, on  the  admitted  principle  that  "  blood  is  thicker  than  water." 
In  the  eyes  of  the  journalist,  the  Northerners  are  kinsmen,  and  our 
people  Zulus  or  Maories.* 

What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  The  consequence  was  that  at  a 
period  when   our  liberties  and   almost  our  very  existence   depended 


*This  journalist,  apparently,  had  forgotten,  or  did  not  choose  to  recall,  a  memorable  instance 
in  which  this  phrase  was  used  to  palliate  a  straining  of  neutrality.  On  June  25th  1859,  when  the 
English  Admiral  Hope  in  the  Peiho  river  was  repulsed  by  a  fire  from  the  Chinese  forts  which  sunk 
his  boats,  killed  Si  men  and  wounded  390,  Commodore  Tatnall,  a  Southerner  (and  afterwards  an 
oflicer  of  the  Confederacy),  though  flying  a  neutral  flag,  said  "Blood  was  thicker  than  water,''  and 
sent  his  boats  to  pick  upthe  drowning  English.  Perhaps  if  the  journalist  had  been  among  these,  he 
would  not,  on  that  occasion,  have  repudiated  the  kinship. 
40 
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upon  the  action  of  European  powers,  we  were  found  without  a  friend. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  principle  for  which  we  were  fighting  was 
as  dear  to  all  the  liberal  minds  of  Europe  as  that  of  our  enemies 
(had  both  been  understood  as  Earl  Russell  understood  them)  was 
hateful  ;  but  no  Government  durst  take  the  side  of  such  half-savages 
and  moral  lepers,  against  the  self-proclaimed  propagandists  of  light, 
freedom,  culture,  morality  and  humanity.* 

Why  do  we  advert  to  these  things  i  For  this  reason.  What  went 
on  before  the  war  goes  on  still  in  a  worse  degree.  So  long  as  the  im- 
agination of  man  can  invent  a  lie  that  will  do  us  harm,  and  an  ear  be 
found  to  listen  to  it;  so  long  as  the  brain  of  man  can  devise  a  scheme 
to  injure  us,  so  long  will  this  go  on. 

The  great  need  of  the  South  now  is  intelligent,  honest  labor  ;  and  that 
the  North  is  determined  we  shall  not  have.  Of  course  the  return  of 
prosperity  to  the  South  would  cause  the  profits  to  flow,  as  of  old,  in  a 
golden  stream  into  Northern  pockets ;  but  the  re-population  of  the 
South  with  white  men,  means  their  foot  off  our  necks,  their  shackles  off 
our  arms,  and  the  South  erect  and  strong  once  more  ;  and  this  they 
can  not  bear  to  think  of —  it  is  the  grisliest  night-mare  of  their  dreams. 

For  an  account  of  the  impediments  that  are  thrown  in  the  way  of 
European  immigration  to  the  South,  and  practical  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  modes  of  overcoming  them,  we  refer  our  readers  to  an  impor- 
tant article  in  this  Magazine  by  one  whose  position  and  experience 
enable  him  to  speak  with  authority  :  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
to  notice  a  work  that,  we  doubt  not,  will  have  influence  in  giving  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  correcter  ideas,  and  disabusing  them  of  rooted 
prejudices  and  misapprehensions. 

In  1870  Mf.  Robert  Somers,  a  Scotchman,  made  a  tour  through 
the  Southern  States,  with  the  view  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  their 
material  condition,  the  operation  of  the  new  systems  of  labor,  natural 
wealth,  prospects  for  the  future,  and  everything  bearing  upon  their 
desirableness  as  a  field  for  European  capital  and  labor.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Somers  had  some  special  aim  in  view  ;  but  this  is  not 
brought  forward.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  close  observation,  quick 
intelligence,  and  practical  business  knowledge ;  and  the  mass  of  in- 
formation he  has  accumulated  is  in  the  highest  degree  valuable. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  him  on  entering  Virginia  is  the  immense 
quantity  of  land  offered  for  sale,  at  what  seem  to  him  fabulously  low 
jprices  ;  the  fee-simple  of  an  estate  often  being  purchasable  at  a  sum 
mot  larger  than  the  annual  rent  in  England. 

The  deluge  of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland  was  nothing  compared  to  it,  for 
tlae  land  in  Ireland,  when  brought  to  sale  under  a  Parliamentary  title,  readily  com- 
mamded  purchasers  at  good  prices.  Yet  there  are  no  agrarian  murders  in  Virginia. 
Nor  js  it  a  new  and  undeveloped  country,  where  every  element  of  civilisation  has  to 
be  introduced,  but  an  old  land  of  renown,  where  law  and  order  prevail  and  every 
social  comfort  may  be  enjoyed.  There  is  hardly  any  part  of  Virginia  where  a 
settler  on  the  soil  would  not  only  find  towns  and  markets,  and  roads  and  railways, 
but  have  as  his  neighbors  gentlemen  who  are  no  mean  agriculturists,  who  are  versed 

*Ii.  speaking  of  the  North  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  referring  to  them  as  a 
party,  rvot  as  a  people.  There  are,  happily,  many  among  them  who  endeavor  to  check  the  ma- 
jority in  tkeir  reckless  course,  who  can  see  that  the  healthy  prosperity  of  any  part  of  the  country  en- 
hances tlie  prosperity  of  the  whole,  and  that  tyranny  and  injustice  react  terribly  upon  those  that  use 
them.  Sojch  men,  wherever  found,  or  whatever  their  views  upon  minor  points,  are  our  friends  ;  and 
gladly  womld  we  cooperate  with  them  in  restoring  liberty,  justice,  and  prosperity  to  the  whole 
country.  North  as  well  as  South. 
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in  all  the  science  of  husbandry,  many  of  them  breeders  of  the  rarest  and  finest 
stock,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  agricultural  progress  and  improvement. 
.  .  .  People  who  desire  to  change  the  Old  World  for  the  New,  and  to  acquire 
either  small  or  large  farms  without  great  change  of  circumstance,  may  do  so  more 
easily  in  Virginia  than  probably  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  For  emi- 
grants of  a  superior  class,  with  a  moderate  capital  to  invest  in  land,  Virginia  has 
peculiar  attractions.  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  will  find  here  Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian,  and  Independent  Churches,  and  a  well-organised  and  agreeable  so- 
ciety. They  will  find  a  population  scarcely  distinguishable  from  their  own  country- 
men in  anything  —  a  population  proud,  indeed,  of  their  State  and  of  themselves, 
but  still  prouder  of  their  mother-land,  and  equally  proud  to  welcome  and  hold  out 
the  hand  to  all  worthy  of  the  mother-land  who  may  come  to  settle  among  them. 

In  North  Carolina  he  first  strikes  the  cotton-belt,  and  begins  to  be 
astonished  at  the  small  revenue  to  the  planters  from  what  seems  Jo  be 
a  profitable  crop  —  an  enigma  to  which  he  very  speedily  finds  the  key, 
in  "  the  elaborate  frustration  of  economic  principles  prevailing  in  the 
United  States" — in  other  words  the  deadly  protective  tariff,  and  the 
indirect  trade.     New  York,  he  says,  especially  — 

by  its  great  concentration  of  capital  and  means  of  communication,  and  the  keen- 
ness, not  to  say  unscrupulousness,  with  which  the  latter  are  worked  in  its  favor, 
overshadows  and  overlays  as  with  an  incubus  the  natural  and  regular  development 
of  the  Southern  seaports,  and  introduces  some  very  uneconomic  elements  into  the 
trade  of  the  South  and  West  with  Europe. 

In  South  Carolina  he  begins  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conception  of 
the  results  of  the  war. 

One  must  go  to  Charleston  in  order  to  hear  all  the  ruin  of  the  war  summed  up 
in  good  round  emphatic  English.  Any  old  merchant  citizen  will  reckon  on  his 
fingers  what  the  war  lost  of  property,  capital,  and  substance  of  every  kind  to  the 
South.  First,  the  property  in  negroes,  which,  whether  property  in  right  reason 
and  natural  equity  or  not,  was  introduced  under  the  sway  of  England,  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  was  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  to  all  material  intents  and  purposes  as  essentially  property  in  the 

South  as  anything  elsewhere  which  makes  profit  and  can  be  bought  and  sold ; 

this  property  was  abolished,  and  was  four  hundred  millions  sterling.  The  whole 
banking  capital  of  the  South,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  hundred 
millions  more,  was  swamped  in  the  extinction  of  all  profitable  banking  business, 
and,  finally,  in  a  residuary  flood  of  worthless  Confederate  money.  The  whole  in- 
surance capital  of  the  South  —  probably  a  hundred  millions  more  —  also  perished. 
The  well-organised  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  plantations,  mills,  factories,  coal  and 
iron  mines,  and  commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  built  up  by  private 
capital,  the  value  of  which  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling  cannot  be  computed  —  all 
sank  and  were  engulfed  in  the  same  wave.  Every  form  of  mortgage  claim,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  proud  State  stocks,  shared  for  the  time  being  the  fate 
of  the  principal,  and  only  now  crops  up  amidst  the  subsiding  deluge  like  the  stumps 
of  a  submerged  forest.  And  so  on  the  account  goes  as  long  as  the  fingers  hold 
out,  till  the  demonstration  made  is  that  the  South  by  the  war  was  peeled  to 
the  bone,  and  left  not  only  without  a  cent  in  its  pocket,  but  without  anything  by 
which  a  cent  could  be  made,  save  the  rude  but  productive  land  and  the  bright  sun, 
powerful  indeed  as  natural  germs  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  needing,  to  give 
them  vitality,  more  capital  and  labor,  more  invention  and  ingenuity,  more  "of  every- 
thing which  it  seemed  most  difficult  to  supply. 

He  gives  close  attention,  too,  to  the  banking  system,  and  the  negro 
rule,  which  he  saw  here  in  its  glory,  and  noted  its  baneful  results. 

Passing  from  South  Carolina  into  Georgia,  he  is  gratified  to  observe 
more  activity  and  less  despondency.  He  notes  improved  systems  of 
agriculture  coming  into  use,  and  the  stimulus  given  by  the  State  Fairs. 
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He  is  gratified  to  see  new  manufactories  springing  up,  and  old  ones 
being  refitted  ;  and  is  astonished  at  the  rancorous  hostility  with  which 
the  Northern  armies  destroyed  every  factory  they  could  reach, 
"though  they  employed  free  white  labor!" — a  line  of  conduct  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  us,  at  all  events. 

He  observes,  regretfully,  the  tendency  of  the  small  farmers  in  the 
pine  country  to  emigrate  westward,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
the  cotton  culture  of  the  Atlantic  States  will  not  gradually  perish 
before  the  greater  advantages  held  out  by  the  Mississippi  bottom  and 
the  Southwest  ;  but  thinks  that  the  superior  healthfulness  of  the 
former,  and  their  nearness  to  the  seaboard,  will  sustain  them. 

Again  and  again  do  the  effects  of  the  tariff  force  themselves  upon 
his  notice.     In  Savannah  he  remarks, — 

The  money  value  of  exports  from  Savannah  during  the  past  year  is  estimated  at 
30,221,576  dollars,  of  which  17  millions  were  taken  by  foreign,  chiefly  British, 
vessels.  The  total  imports  are  valued  at  not  more  than  1,115,821  dollars  gold. 
This  immense  disparity  of  imports  and  exports  shows  how  little  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  war  in  direct  trade  betwixt  Europe  and  the  Southern  States.  The 
tariff  operates  materially  to  shut  out  British  goods,  and  to  move  such  foreign  trade 
as  is  permitted  to  New  York,  whence  goods  are  carried  to  the  South  more  and 
more  by  railway,  and  less  and  less  by  American  coasting  vessels.  This  is  one 
cause  of  that  decline  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States  to  which  the 
citizens  of  the  seaports  are  becoming  so  sensitively  alive.  The  restriction  of 
foreign  trade  by  the  tariff,  and  the  domination  acquired  by  New  York  over  the 
whole  American  trade  in  imports,  are  attended  with  depressing  effects  on  the 
Southern  States.  Their  chief  cities  have  but  half  a  chance  of  prosperity.  The 
great  power  of  Savannah  in  drawing  cotton  to  her  wharves  would  be  equally 
effective  in  drawing  foreign  products  in  exchange,  and  distributing  them  over  the 
same  wide  area  as  she  drains  of  cotton  ;  but  her  service  in  this  direction  is  excluded, 
while  the  service  she  does  render  is  placed  under  disability. 

.  .  .  An  impression  has  been  growing  on  me  since  my  inquiries  began  that  the 
American  currency  dollar  is  little  more  than  equal  in  purchasing  power  to  the 
shilling  in  England.  Yet  the  American  currency  in  all  transactions  of  exchange 
with  foreign  countries  is  only  11  to  13  per  cent,  less  value  than  gold.  Th'fe  state  of 
things  presses  with  extraordinary  severity  upon  all  classes  in  the  United  States  who 
produce  anything  for  export,  and  it  prolonged  must  tend  to  shut  American  products 
out  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  ;  .  .  But  the  hardship  this  entails  on  foreign 
residents  falls  equally,  or  rather  doubly  and  trebly,  on  the  producers  of  the  great 
American  staples,  who  pay  for  labor,  goods  and  materials  on  the  inflated  scale  of 
]:>rices  and  get  back  their  returns  on  the  strict  standard  of  monetary  exchange,  thus 
literally  buying  in  the  dearest  and  selling  in  the  cheapest  market. 

While  travelling  in  Georgia,  he  studies  the  railway  system,  which 
has  been  so  exceptionally  developed  there,  and  examines  the  coal 
and  iron  deposits,  on  which  he  reports  favorably. 

In  Alabama  he  has  a  chance  to  see  the  cotton-picking,  and  with 
true  Scottish  economy  and  canniness  notes  where  loss  and  expense 
might  be  saved. 

The  cotton  from  the  gin  is  neither  perfectly  cleaned  nor  perfectly  baled.  The 
cotton  bale  of  the  plantation  is  about  three  times  the  size  of  the  bale  when  it 
receives  from  steam  power,  with  a  touch  as  seeming  light  as  a  feather,  its  final 
squeeze  in  the  seaports.  If  the  bale  could  be  despatched  from  the  plantation  as 
compressed  as  from  the  seaport,  there  would  be  much  economy  in  bagging  and  in 
iron  ties,  and  as  great  a  reduction  in  inland  as  has  occurred  in  oceanic  rates  of 
freight.  Though  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  immediately  practical  in  this 
remark,  yet  amidst  all  the  buzz  of  the  Southern  people  about  cotton  factories  and 
making  yarns  and  cloths  for  the  world,  one  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  economical 
process  is  to  begin  it  had  better  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  that  any  planter  who 
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made  his  bale  of  cotton  the  fittest  for  transport  by  land  and  sea,  and  pure  enough 
for  spinning  almost  right  off,  inscribing  his  name  or  trademark  upon  it  as  warranty, 
miTht  probably  become  illustrious,  and  would  certainly  command  lo  or  15  cents  a 
pound  more  for  his  product  than  anybody  else  !  But  what  a  great  stretch  of 
imagination  may  all  this  be  when  the  planter  cannot  get  his  good  land  ploughed,  or 
near  enough  of  fence-rails  made,  or  necessary  housing  put  up,  and  has  to  content 
himself  with  the  first  rough  bruise  of  the  rich  agricultural  resources  wasting  around 
him  for  want  of  labor.  Near  the  gin-house  is  a  smithy  and  a  carpenter's  shop, 
where  the  mules  are  shod  and  the  wagons  kept  in  repair  ;  and  there  may  also  be  a 
corn-mill  on  the  place  with  good  grinding  machinery  which  does  valiant  service  to 
the  neighborhood.  All  these  departments  are  filled  by  black  or  yellow  men  of  more 
than  common  ingenuity.  There  is  a  nucleus  of  mechanic  art  and  manufacture  on 
all  large  cotton  plantations  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  the 
planter  will  have  to  call  in  a  great  deal  of  special  white  labor,  handy  mechanics 
who  can  drive  nails,  make  gates,  mend  ploughs  and  locks,  work  and  right  machinery, 
and  put  doors  on  hinges  ;  and  dairymen  and  dairywomen,  and  herdsmen  cunning  in 
stock,  by  coming  South  would  find  many  comfortable  openings,  and  rise  probably  in 
course  of  years  to  considerable  fortune.     So  the  planter  begins  to  think  and  say. 

His  intercourse  with  the  planters  has  by  this  time  given  him  juster 
ideas,  both  of  themselves  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  labor  under. 

There  is  an  opinion  in  the  Northern  States  that  the  Southern  cotton-growers  are 
an  inert,  unskilful  race.  There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  mistake  ;  and  the  idea 
that  cotton  can  be  grown  and  the  resources  of  the  soil  developed  more  successfully 
than  by  the  men  who  have  been  studying  and  practising  these  matters  all  their  days, 
must  be  discarded  as  a  vain  hallucination.  One  requires  only  to  meet  the  cotton- 
planters  of  the  South,  and  to  note  the  energy  with  which  they  act,  and  the  care  and 
diligence  they  apply  to  their  affairs,  to  feel  that  strangers  coming  in  to  farm,  wel- 
comed as  they  would  be,  must  be  largely  indebted  to  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  residents  long  engaged  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  country.  The 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  accepted  with  remarkable  equanimity  when  one  con- 
siders the  overturn  of  personal  fortune  and  all  the  bitterness  of  the  war  with  which 
it  was  associated  ;  and  an  expression  of  gladness  to  have  now  done  with  slavery, 
and  to  hare  touched  some  common  ground  of  civilisation,  is  often  heard.  But  what 
the  planters  are  disposed  to  complain  of  is  that  while  they  have  lost  their  slaves 
they  have  not  got  free  laborers  in  any  sense  common  either  in  the  Northern  States 
or  in  Europe  ;  and  looking  round  here  at  Jonesboro',  after  a  calm  and  wide  survey, 
one  cannot  but  think  that  the  New  England  manufacturer  and  the  Old  England 
farmer  must  be  equally  astonished- at  a  recital  of  the  relations  of  land,  capital  and 
labor  as  they  exist  on  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  Southern  States.  The  wages  of 
the  negroes,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  a  mode  of  remuneration  so  unusual 
and  anomalous',  consist  as  I  have  often  indicated  of  one-half  the  crop  of  corn  and 
cotton,  the  only  crops  in  reality  produced.  This  system  of  share  and  share  alike 
betwixt  the  planter  and  the  negro  I  have  found  to  prevail  so  generally  that  any 
other  form  of  contract  is  but  the  exception.  The  negro,  on  the  semi -communistic 
basis  thus  established,  finds  his  own  rations  ;  but  as  these  are  supplied  to  him  by 
the  planter  or  by  the  planter's  notes  of  credit  on  the  merchants  in  jonesboro',  and 
as  much  more  sometimes  as  he  thinks  he  needs  by  the  merchants  on  his  own  credit, 
from  the  first  of  January  onward  through  the  year,  in  anticipation  of  crops  which 
are  not  marketable  till  the  end  of  December,  he  can  lose  nothing  by  the  failure  or 
deficient  outcome  of  the  crops,  and  is  always  sure  of  his  subsistence.  As  a  perma- 
nent economic  relation  this  would  be  startling  anywhere  betwixt  any  classes  of  men 
brought  together  in  the  business  of  life.  Applied  to  agriculture  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  it  would  be  deemed  outrageously  absurd.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  "privileges"  (a  much  more  accurate  term  than  "wages")  of  the  negro  field- 
hand.  In  addition  to  half  of  the  crops  he  has  a  free  cottage  of  the  kind  he  seems 
to  like,  and  the  windows  of  which  he  or  his  wife  persistently  nail  up  ;  he  has 
abundance  of  wood  from  the  planter's  estate  for  fuel  and  for  building  his  corn-cribs 
and  other  outhouses,  with  teams  to  draw  it  from  the  forest ;  he  is  allowed  to  keep 
hogs  and  milch  cows  and  young  cattle  which  roam  and  feed  with  the  same  right  of 
pasture  as  the  hogs  and  cattle  of  the  planter  free  of  all  charge ;  he  has  the  same 
right  of  hunting  and  shooting,  with  quite  as  many  facilities  for  exercising  the  right 
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as  anybody  else  —  and  he  has  his  dogs  and  guns,  though  as  far  as  I  have  discovered 
he  provides  himself  with  these  by  purchase  or  some  other  form  of  conquest. 
Though  entitled  to  one-half  the  crops,  yet  he  is  not  required  to  contribute  any 
portion  of  the  seed,  nor  is  he  called  upon  to  pay  any  part  of  the  taxes  on  the 
plantation.  The  only  direct  tax  on  the  negro  is  a  poll-tax,  which  is  wholly  set 
apart  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  which  I  find  to  be  everywhere  in  arrear, 
and  in  some  places  in  a  hopeless  chaos  of  non-payment.  Yet  while  thus  freed  from 
the  burden  of  taxation,  the  negro  has  up  to  this  period  of  "  reconstruction  "  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  representation,  and  has  had  all  legislative  and  executive  power 
moulded  to  his  wull  by  Governors,  Senators,  and  Deputies,  who  have  either  been 
his  tools,  or  of  whom  he  himself  has  been  the  dupe.  For  five  years  past  the  negroes 
have  been  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  something  more,  in  the  Southern  States. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  large  sweetly-toned  bell  in  the  courtyard  of  one  of  the  planta- 
tions here.  I  would  have  given  a  quarter-dollar  at  any  time  to  hear  its  soft  and 
melodious  peal  sounding  over  the  great  silent  valley,  the  almost  oppressive  stillness 
of  which  is  broken  only  by  the  screaming  railway  engine  ;  but,  save  when  the  over- 
seer went  out  after  the  dinner-hour,  and  gave  a  tap  or  two  with  his  finger  as  a  note 
of  admonition  to  a  few  of  his  henchmen  at  hand,  the  great  deep  bell  of  the  planta- 
tion was  voiceless.  It  appears  the  negroes  represented  to  "  Massa "  that  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  was  too  "  like  slavery  times,"  and  should  pass  away,  and  so  it 
has  passed  away  accordingly.  Poor  "  Massa  "  since  the  war  has  been  humoring 
and  bowing  obeisance  to  "  Sambo  "  in  everything,  till  he  scarcely  knows  whether 
anything  of  himself  is  left.  If  the  negro  field-hand  were  to  ask  him  for  his  breeches 
and  top-boots  —  nearly  all  that  remains  —  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  indis- 
pensable garments  would  be  surrendered  ! 

.  .  .  The  prevailing  impression  of  the  planter,  who  finds  it  doubtful  whether  he 
can  live  on  his  own  free  and  rich  land,  seemiS  to  be  that  enormous  thievery  must  be 
going  on  somewhere  or  everywhere.  That  he  is  stolen  from,  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  through  every  fibre  of  his  ways  and  means,  by  the  negroes,  by  storemen  and 
advancers  of  money,  by  local  governors,  legislatures,  and  officials,  and  by  the 
Federal  tariff  and  taxation,  and  by  the  very  "free"  but  meantime  "unequal" 
Government  of  the  United  States — all  this  is  a  sensation  in  the  planter's  mind 
rapidly  hardening  into  an  article  of  faith.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  negroes 
first  steal  one  another's  share  of  the  crop,  and  next  the  planter's  by  way  of  general 
redress.  It  does  not  readily  occur  here  that  the  condition  of  slavery,  in  which  the 
negroes  were  bred,  was  not  the  most  favorable  to  the  dawn  of  ideas  of  commercial  right 
and  obligation  on  wool-clad  brains,  and  the  negro  propensity  to  steal  is  commonly 
attributed  to  natural  inferiority  and  propensity  of  race.  On  this  point,  there  is 
probably  truth  on  both  sides.  But  the  negroes  steal,  and  when  the  planter  has  put 
his  feet  on  the  stove,  and  commenced  to  "  whittle  sticks  "  with  the  merchant,  and  a 
negro  passes  by  with  his  bag  to  the  back-shop,  he  gives  a  poke  with  his  stick  at  the 
rib  of  the  merchant,  half  in  fun  and  half  in  earnest,  and  would  really  like  to  know 
whose  corn  or  cotton  that  may  be.  The  merchant,  with  eyes  downcast  and  the 
slightest  possible  purple  mantling'on  his  face,  makes  a  semi-poke  with  his  stick 
towards  the  rib  of  the  planter,  and  says  that  the  large  crop,  and  everybody  now 
growing,  account  for  all  the  difficulties  betwixt  them.  But  why,  interpolates  another 
planter,  if  the  crop  be  so  large,  with  not  more  than  a  quarter  bale  an  acre  on  the 
average  over  our  best  lands,  should  Congress  maintain  the  same  tariff'-duty  as  when 
cotton  wool  was  70  cents  the  lb.,  rendering  what  was  a  protection  of  4c  per  cent, 
to  the  Massachusetts  manufacturer  equal  to  a  protection  of  180  per  cent,  now,  and 
thus  restrict,  by  the  high  price  of  cotton  goods,  the  consumption  of  cotton  even 
here  at  home  ?  This  bold  interrogator,  when  pushed  to  the  wall,  is  prepared  to 
sw^ear  that  the  protected  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  been 
struggling  hard  since  the  war  to  use  a  million  bales  of  cotton  a  year  and  cannot  do 
it,  and  that  there  is  not  a  negro  on  his  place  who  has  a  cotton  shirt  to  hie  back,  the 
garment  being  too  expensive  !  These  statements  are  astounding,  but  are  neverthe- 
less well  borne  out  by  statistics. 

The  cotton  factories  near  Florence  he  examines  with  special  interest, 
and  comments  on  them  thus  : — 

While  perceiving  all  the  difficulty  that  besets  cotton  manufactures,  and  all  other 
manufacture  requiring  much  capital  and  labor,  in  the  Southern  States  —  the  limited 
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demand  for  sheetings  and  shirtings  round  a  factory  hei'e,  and  the  probability,  in 
seeking  a  market  outside  and  in  retaining  the  necessary  sicilled  labor  on  the  spot, 
of  losing  much  more  than  all  the  advantage  in  raw  material — yet  any  one,  knowing 
the  great  currency  of  yarns  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  Asia,  must  own  that  this 
question  of  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  in  the  Southern  States  opens  considera- 
tions of  much  interest.  The  Southern  people  have  a  hold  of  the  cotton  trade  at 
the  root,  and  the  making  of  yarn  runs  naturally  along  the  lower  reaches  of  develop- 
ment, of  which  the  first  step  is  the  production  of  wool  on  the  plantations  in  the 
greatest  manufacturing  purity  and  perfection,  which  step  once  attained  the  other 
might  be  quite  easy.  Such  commercial  attainments  are  not  realised  without  long, 
patient,  and  steady  effort ;  but,  were  there  a  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  head  of  aftairs 
in  this  country,  he  might  probably  see  in  this  direction  a  means  by  which  the 
Southern  States  might  be  developed  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  with  greatly  more 
solidity  than  any  P"ederal  march  to  victory  in  the  days  of  the  war.  Still  what 
practical  use  just  now  of  speculating  on  the  chances  of  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
Southern  States,  when  labor  has  to  be  paid  near  a  dollar  for  a  shilling  in  order 
that  the  laborer  may  support  a  bare  existence,  and  a  small  cotton  factory  of  some 
sixty  looms  has  to  pay  S,ooo  dollars  gold  on  its  machinery  as  a  bonus,  ineffective 
even  for  its  avowed  purpose,  to  Northern  iron  and  machine  manufacturers .''  The 
same  blindness  of  protective  fallacy  that  is  wiping  out  shipbuilding,  wool  culture 
and  manufacture,  and  other  branches  of  production  for  the  use  of  the  Americans 
themselves,  is,  of  course,  rendering  it  doubtful  whether,  with  the  "cotton  belt  "  in 
their  hands,  they  can  produce  with  any  profit  even  the  raw  cotton  so  greatly  needed 
by  others. 

In  Mississippi  he  hears  of  the  "Ku-Klux,"  and  sets  himself  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  this  famous  bugbear.  The  result  of  his  exami- 
nation occupies  a  couple  of  pages  ;  and  is  worth  all  the  reports  of  all 
the  Congressional  Committees  that  have  "  investigated  "  the  matter, 
or  ordered  evidence  made  to  sample. 

While  speaking  of  Mobile  he  adverts  to  an  industry  which  we  have 
often  wondered  that  the  South  has  not  more  actively  attempted  :  we 
mean  the  manufacture  of  paper.  In  proportion  to  numbers,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  use  more  paper  than  any  other  in  the 
world  •  a  high  duty  is  levied  on  foreign  paper  ;  and  proportionately 
high  prices  charged  by  Northern  manufacturers.  Yet  the  machinery 
for  paper-making  is  simplicity  and  cheapness  itself  compared  with 
that  of  the  sugar-factories  ;  pure  water  and  water-power  are  abun- 
dant ;  and  excellent  paper-stock  grows  in  every  fence-corner  and  be- 
side every  stream.     Mr.  Somers  remarks  : — 

Paper  is  made  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  water  on  the  deltas  of  the  Gulf  is 
too  turbid  for  this  manufacture,  and  there  are  many  places  of  natural  water-power 
and  pure  running  streams  in  this  State  where  paper,  which,  unlike  cotton,  fetches 
three  times  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  might  be  manufactured  with  much 
greater  success.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  cotton-waste  in  every  gin-house  which 
a  paper  mill  would  gather  up  at  little  cost ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  mudi  other  fibre 
wasting  in  the  fields,  there  is  a  tall  plant  almost  peculiar  to  Alabama  called  Okra, 
which  I  have  seen  growing  in  the  gardens,  and  which  is  capable  of  field  culture, 
that  makes  excellent  paper  pulp — root,  stem,  and  branches.  Very  good  "news" 
has  been  made  from  Oki-a  in  a  mill  at  Tuscaloosa.  Rags  are  among  the  few  things 
to  which  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  extends  the  privilege  of  free  import,  and  the 
American  paper  makers,  with  a  continent  in  their  hands  overflowing  with  paper  fibre, 
and  trusting  to  every  device  of  law  and  taxation  rather  than  exercise  their  own  inge- 
nuity, and  gather  up  the  wealth  profusely  growing  at  their  feet,  have  been  poaching 
on  the  raw  material  of  paper,  all  too  scarce,  of  other  countries,  and  throwing  upon 
other  countries,  of  course,  an  amount  of  brain  work  and  commercial  activity  in  the 
discovery  and  development  of  paper  material  which  is  neitlter  equal,  republican, 
nor  even,  on  the  most  indulgent  theory,  commonly  civilised.  They  have  verily 
been  trying  to  import  Esparto  grass  all  the  way  from  Spain,  as  if  the  United  State's 
did  not  contain  within  themselves  the  resources  of  this  kind,  ten  times  told,  of  all 
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the  Spains ;  and  because  it  does  not  pay  to  make  paper  for  the  intelligent  and 
reading  people  of  America  from  grass  grown  in  Spain,  they  would  immediately 
inflict  a  much  higher  duty,  already  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  on  all  foreign  paper, 
and,  of  course,  an  equally  increased  amount  of  disgrace  and  despite  on  all  Ameri- 
can grass  and  American  paper  manufacture.  The  Southern  people,  who  have  here- 
tofore suffered  deeply  from  this  system,  and  are  crushed  to  the  ground  under  it  still, 
with  the  further  bitterness,  war-born,  of  being  proscribed  and  misgoverned  from 
Washington  as  "  rebels,"  have  no  sympathy  with  the  suicidal  and  incomprehensible 
follies  of  tariff  legislation  ;  and  one  cannot  but  think  that  were  the  North  once 
weaned  from  the  lust  of  protection,  misdirecting  and  perverting  all  its  great  com- 
mercial and  political  energies,  and  making  Republican  institutions  themselves  a 
hollow  sham  and  imposture  as  regards  true  material  development,  American 
spirit  and  ingenuity  would  soon  search  out  the  ways  and  means,  and  places  too,  for 
making  paper  as  well  as  much  more  besides,  not  only  enough  for  the  United  States, 
but  to  spare  for  export  to  less  favored  countries. 

The  sugar-culture  of  Louisiana  comes  in  for  a  careful  study,  pre- 
senting, as  it  does,  an  interesting  problem  in  the  causes  of  its  tardy 
restoration  as  compared  with  cotton.  Mr.  Somers  considers  the  chief 
causes  to  be  the  waste  attendant  on  the  cheaper  processes,  the  im- 
mense outlay  required  by  the  more  perfect  machinery,  which  is  not 
merely  so  much  dead  capital  throughout  the  whole  year,  except  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  of  sugar-making,  but  is  of  course,  like  all  idle 
machinery,  undergoing  loss.  Each  of  these  refiaeries,  costing  nearly 
a  million  of  dollars,  was  operating  only  two  months  in  the  year  ;  and 
consequently,  could  it  be  kept  running  incessantly,  would  sufilice  for 
six  times  the  area  of  sugar-production.  Mr.  Somers  thinks  that  the 
remedy  might  be  found  in  a  simpler  process  (like  that  of  "concre- 
tion ")  by  means  of  which  the  produce  of  the  cane  may  be  saved  in 
compact  form,  and  carried  to  large  refineries  always  running,  which 
might  either  refine  for  the  planter  far  cheaper  than  he  could  do  it  for 
himself,  or  purchase  the  crude  product  from  him  at  a  remunerative 
price.  The  system  of  "  every  planter  his  own  refiner  "  is  about  as 
uneconomical  as  that  of  "every  farmer  his  own  miller"  w®uld  be. 

In  Southern  Mississippi  our  traveller  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  destructive  system  of  borrowing  at  exorbitant  interest  from  the  store- 
keepers, of  whose  operations,  as  freely  explained  by  themselves,  he 
gives  singular  details,  showing  into  what  servitude  the  planters  are 
too  often  brought. 

Mr.  Somers  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  operation  of  the  Tariff 
in  the  Southern  States,  which,  as  the  view  of  an  impartial  and  intelli- 
gent foreigner,  is  of  so  much  interest  that  we  have  reproduced  it  in 
full  in  another  .part  of  this  Magazine.  We  also  give  at  length  his 
concluding  remarks : — 

The  last  year's  crop  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  has  abundantly  demon- 
strated their  great  power  of  increasing  supply  under  the  stimulus  of  a  high  range 
of  value.  Yet  this  power  may  suddenly  contract  when  the  expectation  of  price  has 
not  been  realised  ;  and  the  last  year's  experience  has  brought  the  extent  of  cotton 
culture  in  the  South  to  a  passing  ordeal.  The  Southern  planters  can  always  modify 
their  agriculture,  under  the  vicissitudes  of  the  market,  by  growing  smaller  or 
larger  proportions  of  corn  and  cotton.  Yet  this  goes  but  a  small  way  towards  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  agrarian  industry;  the  farms  .require  to  be  more  efficiently 
cultivated,  more  abundantly  stocked,  and  to  be  made  the  arena  of  a  more  varied 
husbandry,  in  order  to  supply  the  loss  of  former  profit  arising  from  the  abolition  of 
slave  property,  in  order  even  to  give  desirable  permanence  and  success  to  the 
culture  of  cotton  ;  and  hence  the  revolution  in  the  South,  though  the  vast  changes 
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it  has  made  are  in  full  and  so  far  hopeful  progress,  cannot  be  said  to  have  spent  its 
force  or  to  have  reached  a  complete  or  durable  settlement. 

The  system  of  free  labor  has  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  success  to  which 
the  planters  themselves  are  the  most  forward  of  all  in  the  Southern  community  to 
bear  testimony.  Complaints  are  rife  enough  of  negro  legislators,  negro  lieutenant 
governors  and  office-bearers,  and  of  the  undue  political  elevation  given  to  the 
colored  people  by  the  transitional  state  of  government  through  which  the  country 
has  been  passing  since  the  war  ;  and  even  on  this  effervescing  subject  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  betwixt  the  outcries  of  the  bar-rooms 
and  the  street-corners  —  the  echoes  too  often,  it  may  be  feared,  of  undone  slave- 
traders  and  overseers  —  and,  on  the  other,  the  true  public  opinion  of  the  white 
population ;  but  apart  from  this  vexed  question  of  politics,  on  which  there  are  sub- 
stantial grounds  of  grievance,  I  can  scarcely  recall  an  instance  in  which  any  planter 
or  other  employer  of  negro  labor  has  not  said  that  the  result  of  emancipation,  in 
its  industrial  bearings,  has  been  much  more  favorable  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated, or  who  has  not  added  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that  slavery,  however 
roughly,  has  been  finally  effaced.  Yet  now  proceeding  on  my  own  observation,  the 
introduction  of  free  labor  in  the  Southern  States  has  been  bound  up  with  such 
novel  relations  betwixt  employer  and  employed,  in  particular  the  payment  of  the 
field-laborers  by  one-half  the  produce  of  the  land,  that  I  confess  I  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  attempting  to  reconcile  them  with  any  sound  principle.  One 
may  understand  how  an  agricultural  communism  among  a  group  of  people  on  a 
farm  might  be  carried  out ;  but  the  project  would  require  an  economy  and  mutuality 
of  arrangement  betwixt  the  members  of  the  group  to  which  there  is  no  resemblance 
in  the  existing  conditions  of  a  Southern  cotton  plantation.  While  payment  by 
share  of  the  crops  affords  the  careful  and  hard-working  laborer  an  opportunity  of 
doing  well,  in  which  his  employer  participates,  it  tends  to  introduce  a  confusion  of 
sense  as  regards  right  and  duty,  and  an  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of  reward  for 
labor,  that  are  more  likely  to  be  adverse  than  favorable  to  the  formation  of  steady 
industrious  habits  among  a  race  so  lately  freed  from  the  most  absolute  dependence. 
The  few  negroes  who  are  wise  enough  to  thrive  under  this  system  take  advantage  of 
the  abundance  of  land  to  rent  and  crop  for  themselves,  while  the  planter  is  left  to 
struggle  with  the  mass  who  abuse  the  opportunities  and  privileges  they  possess  ;  so 
that  the  worst  results  of  the  system  are  apt  t^^  be  reproduced,  if  not  aggravated, 
from  year  to  year  on  the  great  majority  of  the  farms.  The  share  system  is  so 
stoutly  defended  by  many  persons  of  practical  experience  that  it  requires  some 
hardihood  of  conviction  to  avow  an  opposite  opinion  ;  but  the  judgment  I  have 
formed  must  be  given,  however  deferentiall)'.  I  cannot  think  that  the  payment  of 
field-hands  by  shares  of  the  crop,  however  liberal,  is  consistent  either  with  the 
well-being  of  the,  negroes  or  with  the  agricultural  development  of  the  South.  It  is 
more  like  a  half-way  slavery  than  any  relation  of  capital  and  labor  of  an  advanced 
type  ;  and  its  incompatibility  with  progress  will  be  seen  more  and  more  clearly  as 
the  Southern  farmers  proceed  to  keep  live  stock,  to  introduce  deep  or  steam 
ploughing,  to  diversify  their  crops,  or  to  carry  out  any  improvement  on  their  lands. 

Though  the  weight  of  taxation  in  the  Southern  States  is  an  obstacle  to  their 
prosperity  that  forces  itself  on  attention,  yet  as  in  some  respects  inevitable,  and  as 
lying  within  the  political  action  of  the  people  and  the  governments,  it  is  one  on 
which  I  have  wished  to  touch  as  lightly  as  possible.  The  Federal  revenue,  swelled 
beyond  all  American  experience  or  anticipation  by  the  gigantic  war,  must  be  borne 
by  the  South  in  common  with  other  sections  of  the  Union.  But  the  State  and 
other  local  revenues  of  the  South,  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  immense  collapse 
of  assessable  property  resulting  from  the  furious  struggle,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
new  demands  of  expenditure  arising,  such  as  the  building  and  endowment  of  free 
schools  for  the  whole  population,  railways,  and  other  public  works,  have  become 
much  more  onerous  in  proportion  to  the  assessable  basis  than  in  any  other  part  ot 
the  United  States,  and  require  all  careful  and  prudent  consideration.  Heavy  as 
these  burdens  would  have  been  under  any  circumstances,  the  State  and  other  local 
taxation  of  the  South  has  been  grossly  abused  by  a  corrupt  and  reckless  adminis-' 
tration  since  the  war,  which,  under  the  reviving  control  of  the  taxpayers,  is  now 
receiving  a  check  likely  to  be  permanent  and  effective.  The  Federal  taxation,  I 
will  observe,  is  rendered  unnecessarily  oppressive  aiid  injurious  by  the  American 
weakness  of  "protection  to  native  industry,"  and  the  American  ambition  of 
"paying  off  the  National  Debt,"  both  purposes  involving  some  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  and  finance,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  w'ide  field  of 
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controversy.  Remarks  on  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  can  only  be  made  by  a 
British  writer  under  a  certain  amount  of  restraint,  as  indeed  all  criticism  from 
without  on  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country  can  in  any  case  be.  The  American 
Protectionists  have  a  short  and  easy  way  of  closing  every  demonstration  of  the  inter- 
national advantages  of  free  trade  by  declaring,  especially  to  a  British  advocate,  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  made  not  for  the  interests  of  England  or 
any  other  foreign  country,  but  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States  themselves. 
This  argument,  however  captivating  to  a  narrow  patriotism,  too  often  circumscribed 
within  the  still  more  limited  circle  of  personal  interest,  has  little  intrinsic  weight ; 
since,  taking  it  at  its  strongest  point,  the  fact  is  that  England  having  thirty  years 
ago  —  along  period  in  the  history  even  of  nations  —  solved  this  question  for 
herself,  with  some  of  her  greatest  interests  more  threatened  by  the  action  of  free 
trade  than  the  greatest  interest  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  can  well  be,  it 
comes  with  ill  grace  from  American  citizens  to  exclude  on  a  fallaciously  selfish  or 
doubtful  plea  any  wisdom  which  the  example  or  attainments  of  England  in  com- 
mercial polity  may  afford.  And,  indeed,  the  question  of  free  trade  betwixt  America 
and  Europe  engages  incomparably  greater  interest  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  among  even  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  England,  who  appear 
to  entertain  extremely  little  concern  on  the  subject,  save  as  one  among  many  other 
principles  affecting  the  general  progress  and  civilisation  of  the  world.  If  free  trade 
cannot  commend  itself  on  American  soil  in  the  interests  of  America  alone,  there  is 
an  end,  of  course,  to  the  question  there.  The  United  States'  policy  of  "  paying  off 
the  National  Debt "  of  two  to  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  by  monthly  instal- 
ments of  a  million  dollars  or  less,  brought  into  association  with  the  question  of  the 
tariff  through  the  common  nexus  of  taxation,  if  it  err  at  all,  most  surely  errs  "  on 
virtue's  side,"  and  it  becomes  foreign  criticism  to  be  more  abstinent  on  this  point 
than  even  on  the  othet.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deems  or  finds  it  necessary, 
in  carrying  out  this  policy,  to  have  lOO  millions  of  a  surplus  always  on  hand  ;  and 
as  the  only  way  of  conveying  to  people  in  Great  Britain  a  faint  conception  of  the  impor- 
tance given  to  this  question  by  the  American  people,  I  am  forced  to  ask  what  they 
would  think  if  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Lowe  were  to  insist,  after  providing  for  all  the 
expenses  and  obligations  of  the  year,  on  levying  twenty-odd  millions  sterling  under 
the  profession  of  paying  off  the  National  Debt,  with  the  national  taxation  increas- 
ing in  ainount  and  weight  during  the  process,  instead  of  annually  diminishing, 
which  is  the  common  object  to  be  desired  and  attained  ?  There  are  three  ways  of 
reducing  the  burden  of  a  National  Debt.  First,  paying  off  the  principjil  ;  secondly, 
converting  portions  of  the  principal,  as  favorable  occasions  arise,  into  a  lower  rate 
of  interest ;  and,  thirdly,  giving  such  play  and  freedom  to  the  development  of  na- 
tional wealth  as,  even  without  touching  the  National  Debt  or  itj  rate  of  interest, 
must  infallibly  reduce  its  burden  by  a  simple  rule  of  proportion.  The  American 
Government  has  pursued  the  two  first  of  these  courses  with  inflexible  integrity  and 
with  more  or  less  success  since  the  war ;  but  the  third  it  has  not  only  not  pursued, 
but  has  pressed  the  first  two  so  closely  as  to  run  directly  counter  to  it,  and  to  have 
all  but  produced  the  dilemma  that  the  more  determined  the  nation  seems  to  pay  off 
the  Debt,  the  less  able  it  becomes.  These  questions,  opening  a  wealth  of  observa- 
tion, are  canvassed  with  such  spirit  and  ability  by  the  leading  American  newspapers, 
and  in  some  instances  with  such  admirable  independence  of  party,  that  very  few 
who,  like  myself,  have  lived  in  the  country  for  some  months,  but  must  own  that  they 
have  derived  greatly  more  from,  than  they  can  hope  to  contribute  to,  the  discussion. 
I  trust  that  in  these  pages  I  have  given  no  partial  view  of  the  many  topics  that 
have  passed  under  review,  and  that  as  respects  the  general  condition  of  the  South- 
ern States  I  have  not  failed  to  afford  to  many  the  means  of  a  fuller  and  exacter  un- 
derstanding—  at  least  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  view  —  than  they  had  before.  If 
I  have  given  strong  expression  to  convictions  on  such  controversial  ground  as  that 
of  legislation  or  politics,  there  seems  an  ample  vindication  of  this  freedom  in  the 
chief  desire  and  aim  of  the  American  people,  of  all  political  parties,  themselves. 
The  polity  of  the  United  States  that  may  be  said  to  surmount  all  others,  and  to  be 
national  in  the  highest  sense,  is  that  of  attracting  in  copious  volume  the  surplus  labor 
and  capital  of  Europe  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  this  polity  is  indisputable,  since,  while 
directly  building  up  their  own  greatness,  it  is  the  course  in  which  the  United  States 
may  render  the  greatest  service  to  the  world.  But  it  were  unwise  to  rest  this  move- 
ment on  the  basis  of  mere  political  or  social  discontent  in  other  countries,  while  neg- 
lecting sources  manifold  of  discontent  at  home  ;  the  conditions  of  free  and  equal 
government,  as  well  as  of  social  prosperity,  have  made  much  progress  in  the  Old 
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World  ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  emigrants,  especially  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
feel  at  home  in  the  New  World,  under  just  and  wise  laws  and  all  the  blessings  of  a 
well-ordered  society,  the  greater  their  number,  the  better  their  character,  and  the 
more  lasting  their  usefulness  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  be  expected  to 
be.  Betwixt  the  Tariff,  in  particular,  and  the  main  polity  and  interest  of  the  United  " 
States,  there  appears  to  be  a  palpable  contradiction,  since  it  directly  shuts  out  the 
capital  of  other  countries,  and  renders  the  land  of  America  less  attractive  to  and 
less  tenable  by  foreign  immigrants.  It  is  this  consideration  that  has  chiefly  inspired 
any  little  political  criticism  in  this  book.  I  have  been  writing  of  States  which, 
though  not  sharing  hitherto  in  any  equal  degree  with  other  sections  of  the  Union 
the  stream  of  labor  and  capital  from  Europe  to  America,  present  under  fair  legis- 
lation and  good  government  a  particularly  rich  and  interesting  field  for  immigration, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  development  of  many  branches  of  industry ;  and 
were  the  balance  in  this  respect  now  to  be  redressed  in  favor  of  the  South,  there 
would  be  in  such  good  fortune  a  result  no  less  gratifying  to  all  American  citizens 
than  responsive  to  the  deep  interest  which  an  heroic,  not  too  wise,  and  unavailing 
struggle  for  independence  excited  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  been  unusually  liberal  of  our  extracts  from  this  work,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  because,  from  the  notices 
we  have  seen  of  it  in  the  English  papers,  we  think  it  will  have  great 
influence  in  the  correction  of  prejudices  and  errors  entertained  abroad 
with  respect  to  the  South,  and  will  tend  to  promote,  what  we  so 
greatly  need,  the  influ-x  of  intelligent  labor  and  foreign  capital. 

W.  H.  B. 


Our  English  Bible  and  its  Ancestors,  By  Treadwell  Walden,  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Indianapolis.  Philadelphia :  Porter  and 
Coates. 

A  MOST  instructive  narrative  of  the  growth  of  what  all  English 
speaking  people  regard  as  one  of  our  richest  possessions.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  Magazine  to  discuss  the  theological  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  English  Bible ;  but  to  the  student  of  English 
its  history  must  always  be  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest,  and  Mr. 
Walden  has  earned  our  warmest  thanks  for  giving  so  much  valuable 
information  in  a  form  so  simple  and  attractive.  R.  A. 


THE   GREEN   TABLE. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tub  Southern  Magazine: 

Sir: 


AVING  read  with  much  interest  a  recent  communication  in  a  daily 
~ paper  on  the  subject  of  the  authorship  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, I  have  carefully  examined  the  journals  of  the  great  convention  which 
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framed  and  adopted  that  illustrious  contract  and  form  of  government,  and 
have  verified  the  correctness  of  the  statements  adduced  in  that  article  :  viz., 
ist.  that  the  original  brief  draft  or  plan  of  a  federal  constitution  was,  on 
29th  May  1787,  presented  to  the  Convention  by  that  distinguished  lawyer, 
Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  ;  2d.  that  the  complete  report  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  written,  and  on  6th  August 
1787  submitted  to  the  Convention  by  the  chairman  of  a  special  committee, 
the  eminent  statesman  and  jurist  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  who  had 
been  Chief-Justice  under  the  old  Confederation,  and  who  had,  in  the  first 
convention  of  the  Colonies  (held  in  New  York  in  October  1765,  and  called 
the  "  Stamp  Act  Congress  "),  written  the  celebrated  memorial  to  Parliament, 
and  afterwards  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  of  which  separate  sov- 
ereign State  he  was  President  from  1773  to  1778,  and  was  afterwards,  in 
1795,  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  descendants  of  those  two 
distinguished  statesmen  have  claimed  for  South  Carolina  that  their  well- 
known  interpretation  (being  that  of  its  author),  as  well  as  that  of  the  great 
statesmen  Calhoun,  McDuffie,  Preston,  Hamilton,  and  others  of  South 
Carolina's  ablest  men,  is  to  be  considered  (like  that  also  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison)  and  to  be  accepted  as  the  true  construction.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  South,  and  particularly  to  South  Carolina,  where  it 
has  always  been  contended  that  the  author  of  the  Constitution  must  have 
known  more  of  the  true  meaning  of  his  own  production  than  any  other  man, 
and  where  his  friends  and  descendants  well  know  that  he  always  claimed 
the  perfect  right  of  any  State  of  this  confederacy  of  republics  to  leave  the 
partnership  in  the  same  manner  as  each  had  entered  it :  viz.  by  the  action 
of  the  pri)iwrdial  organic  conve;ifio?i  of  the  people  of  each  separate  State 
(wherein  alone  the  true  sovereignty  resides),  being  the  supreme  Constitiition- 
7!iaking,  Gove7')ijne)it-niaki}ig  power.  The  separate  primordial  conventions 
of  the  States  of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Rhode  Island,  in  adopting  and 
ratifying  the  United  States  Constitution,  expressly  declared  that  they  "  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  to  re-assujiie  the  powers  delegated  wlienever 
they  shojild  be  perverted  to  the  injury  of  their  people  " —  in  other  words, 
the  absolute  right  of  secession,  which  was  thus  first  asserted  and  maintained 
by  the  State  of  New  York  as  her  reserved  sovereign  right. 

In  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  most  important  question  should  have  been  so  completely  ne- 
glected and  ignored,  and  that  credit  should  never  have  been  given  to  the 
distinguished  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  for  the  composition  and  comple- 
tion of  the  most  admirable  form  and  system  of  Government  (before  its  recent 
destruction)  that  was  ever  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man  ;  while  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  almost  deified  for  that  mere 
declaration  of  liberty  and  separation  from  the  mother  country  —  a  paper 
certainly  far  inferior  to  his  other  great  declaration  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  States  contained  in  his  celebrated  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798-9. 
The  authorship  of  the  United  States  Constitution  has  been  usually  and 
without  consideration  attributed  to  Madison,  who  was  styled  "  the  father  of 
the  Constitution  " ;  which  designation  had  led  to  the  belief  that  this  great 
production  had  been  composed  and  written  by  him,  whereas  the  truth  is 
that  (as  shown  by  the  journals  of  the  Convention)  he  was  not  even  upon  the 
committee  which  framed  and  reported  the  Constitution,  but  was  (as  himselt 
declares)  so  constantly  occupied  in  writing  his  own  journal  and  commen- 
taries that  he  had  not  time  even  to  participate  to  any  extent  in  the  debates 
of  the  Convention.  The  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Constitution  "  was  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Madison  for  the  following  reasons  :  ist.  because  he  had  first  pro- 
posed the  calling  of  the  Convention  to  frame  that  instrument ;  2d.  because 
he  had  so  earnestly  and  industriously  advocated  it  in  his  able  essays  in  that 
admirable  work  called  the  Fede7'alist ;  3d.  because  he  had  so  ably  supported 
and  carried  its  adoption  in  the  Virginia  Convention  against  the  united  oppo- 
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sition  of  all  the  other  most  distinguished  men  of  Virginia,  amongst  whom 
was  that  great  orator  and  statesman  Patrick  Henry,  who  with  wonderful 
prescience  and  prophetic  vision  predicted  the  very  infamous  state  of  things 
that  now  exists,  and  declared  that  if  the  Constitution  as  it  stood  should  be 
adopted  without  further  restrictions  upon  the  General  Government,  it  would 
result  (as  it  has)  in  a  few  leading  and  designing  demagogues  inducing  Con- 
gress to  usurp  all  power,  and  to  destroy  the  prerogatives  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Judiciary.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  degeneracy 
and  demoralisation  of  the  present  era  that  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
Constitution  in  its  original  purity  are  so  utterly  disregarded,  and  that  con- 
sequently its  authorship  should  be  equally  ignored  and  neglected.  Still  it 
is  with  a  lingering  hope  that  there  may  be  yet  some  few  patriotic  statesmen 
and  scholars  who  would  be  ashamed  of  being  ignorant  of  the  authorship  of 
the  greatest  political  production  of  our  country,  and  who  would  wish  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  constantly  repeated  inquiry  of  foreigners,  "  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  of  your  country  t  " 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Justinian. 


SONNETS. 


The  minstrel  lives  though  snapt  his  harp's  rich  chords 
The  stars  unseen  still  shine  in  curtained  skies  ; 
The  soul  endures  though  its  frail  body  dies  ; 

So  truths  survive  the  outward  garb  of  words. 

Had  conquering  Omar,  in  one  blazing  pyre, 

To  ashes  burned  the  world's  vast,  garnered  lore, 
Its  dusty  tomes,  its  parchments  worn  and  hoar, 

Still  thought  immortal  would  have  scorned  his  ire  ! 

Great  truths  anon  are  lost,  and  thus  remain 

Fruitless  for  years ;    yet  from  a  mummy's  hand 
One  grain  with  golden  fields  may  fill  a  land  ; 

And  truths,  though  hid  for  centuries,  retain 

Their  power,  and  outlive  piles  that  mock  the  sand, 

And  frown  in  majesty  o'er  Egypt's  plain! 


How  oft  the  spirit  for  its  far  home  yearns, 

Walking,  in  wasted  form,  so  near  death's  shore, 

Methinks  it  sometimes  hears  the  solemn  roar 
Of  that  dark  sea  from  which  no  sail  returns  ! 
The  boundaries  of  life  and  death  so  blend, 

Like  night  and  morning  shades  they  cheat  our  eyes ; 
Ladders  unseen  from  earth  to  heaven  ascend, 

From  heaven  to  earth  anon  float  melodies, 
Sweet  undertones  unheard  by  dull,  gross  ears  ; 

Strong  sympathies  and  ties  close  link  the  two. 
Our  vanished  ones  no  watch  may  o'er  us  keep. 

Yet  wait  they  at  heaven's  gate  and  scan  its  blue 
To  catch  the  earliest  gleam  and  far-off  sweep 
Of  snowy  wings  from  this  dim  vale  of  tears  ! 

Samuel  Selden. 
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WHEN   HE   WORE   A   DIXIE  JACKET. 

When  the  burning  lips  of  Summer 
Kissed  the  roses  as  they  grew, 
When  the  Katydids  were  telling 
What  poor  Katy  didn't  do, 
Uprose  an  August  lady. 
Moving  waist-deep  through  the  corn, 
Filling  up  the  morning  glories 
WMth  the  dewy  breath  of  morn. 

Wooing,  wooing  till  October 
,  In  a  pretty  cap  and  gown, 

To  the  doors  of  sad  November 
Spread  her  russet  carpets  down. 

When  the  sun  had  left  the  berries, 
And  had  turned  the  peach's  cheek 
From  its  green  leaves  to  be  bitten, 
Then  my  Love  began  to  speak 
And  call  me  ladies  of  the  books 
That  we  had  read  together, 
And  kept  me  fanning  blushes  down 
Throughout  the  summer  weather. 

While  he  wooed  me,  fair  October 
In  her  balmoral  so  bright. 
O'er  the  thick  September  grasses 
Made  a  path  of  golden  light. 

He  named  me  Wilhelm's  true  Lenore  ; 

Nina  proud  and  strong,   yet  sweet ; 

From  Zschokke's  winsome  storv-girls, 

On  to  Goethe's  Marguerite  — 

Names  sweet  and  true — until  words  failed, 

And  then  this  very  curl 

That  plays  eaves-dropper  round  my  ear, 

Heard:    "O  you  darling  girl!" 

Wooing,  wooing  till  October 
Spread  her  russet  carpets  down  ; 
While  he  wore  that  old  gray  jacket. 
And  I  wore  a  homespun  gown. 

Once  I  heard  him  humming  softly, 
In  low,  measured  bits  of  tune, 
"Ah,  I  have  sighed  to  rest  me!" 
Then  a  silver  fingered  moon 
Looked  that  way,  and  threw  my  image 
Pencilled  lightly  on  his  breast. 
As  a  shadow  of  the  substance 
Where  his  sighs  would  find  a  rest. 
Wooing,  wooing  till  October 
In  a  hazy  mantle  bright. 
Here  and  there,  through  fading  forests, 
Spun  a  shining  thread  of  light. 
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It  was  under  sweet-gum  branches, 
Leaning  on  a  knotted  vine; 
Just  beyond,   a  woodchuck's  hammer 
Tapped  a  hollow-hearted  pine  ; 
And  again,  where  lilies  panted. 
Where  the  fire-flies  darted  low. 
And  the  glowworms  in  the  grasses 
Moved  their  love-lamps  to  and  fro. 

Wooing,  wooing  till  October 

Shook  the  russet  apples  down; 

When  he  wore  a  Dixie  jacket, 

And  I  wore  a  homespun  gown.  * 

We  saw  the  cloud-ships  sailing, 
With  white  pennons  idly  free. 
Westward,  ho  !   to  silver  islands 
Circled  by  a  rosy  sea  ; 
We  heard  wild  Bob  White's  whistle 
Rouse  September  from  her  nap, 
Watched  the  cunning  sharp-eyed  squirrels 
Dropping  chestnuts  in  her  lap. 

Wooing,  wooing  till  October 

In  a  balmoral  so  bright, 

Tracked  with  dainty  golden  slippers, 

Here  and  there,  a  path  of  light. 

'Twas  an  honest  Southron's  wooing, 
Like  a  simple  tale  of  old : 
And  I  gave  an  old-time  answer. 
In  a  bit  of  broken  gold  : 
I  was  queen,  but  my  adornments 
Were  the  roses  on  my  breast. 
And  the  golden  rods  he  twisted 
O'er  my  forehead  for  a  crest. 

Wooing,  wooing  till  October 

In  a  petticoat  so  gay, 

Golden  crowned  and  golden  sandalled, 

Tracked  a  lambent  sunny  way. 

Hide  and  seek  among  the  hazes 
Played  the  Indian  Summer's  sun. 
And  the  new  moon  hanging  o'er  iis 
Told  the  stars  that  I  was  won  ; 
Then  October,  queen  of  seasons. 
Shaking  down  her  auburn  hair. 
Strewed  the  earth  with  beauty's  ashes, 
And  love  seemed  a  chanted  prayer 

Rising  heavenward  on  the  voices 

Of  the  wind  — and  hark!    a  dove 

Softly  cooing  in  sweet  minor 

To  the  fields  her  tale  of  love. 
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Now  he  calls  me  "Little  pauper," 

And  I  answer  "Prison-bird!" 

But  I  cannot  laugh  for  weeping 

At  the  meaning  of  each  word. 

That  same  love  which  makes  a  hovel 

With  its  magic  touches  bright, 

Makes  that  worn  Confederate  jacket 

A  treasure  in  my  sight : 

And  when  my  life's  October 
Strews  her  brown  leaves  o'er  my  head, 
Treat  that  dear  old  jacket  kindly, 
Or  /'//  haunt  yoii  -when  Pm  dead ! 


BY   THE    SEA. 


Jendwine. 


Oh,  let  me  roam  in  my  unquiet  hours 

Beside  the  tranquil,  mist-enwreathen  sea  ; 
For  great  Apollo  there  restores  the  powers 

O'erwrought  with  magic-breathed  serenity : 
The  sweet  fresh  morning,  the  blue  dim  expanse 
Of  cloudless  sky  —  Oh!    for  one  rapturous  glance, 

To  feed  the  soul  from  Nature's  infinite 

Great  source,  where  all  ethereal  thoughts  are  lit ; 
To  calm  th'  unhallow'd  ire  of  worldliness, 

And  of  its  thrall  my  vain  soul  to  divest. 
To  be  once  more  a  little  child  —  e'en  less  — 

So  that  I  may  become  a  welcome  guest 
In  those  sweet  courts,  devoid  of  grief  and  guile, 
Where  budding  thoughts  in  Spring  perennial  smile. 

P.    J.    ^IALONE. 

An  old  friend  and  contributor  writes  us: — "Walking  in  my  garden  the 
other  day,  I  overheard  a  talk  between  my  two  little  boys,  who  are  greatly 
concerned  to  find  out  their  grandmother's  age,  which  that  venerable  lady 
has  succeeded  in  shrouding  in  so  profound  a  mystery  that  I  believe  it 
is  not  known  to  any  living  mortal  but  herself:— 

'■^Robert.     '  I'd  like  to  know  how  old  she  is.'' 

"  '■Coosey.''     '  Well,  Robert,  the  good  Lord  knows  it,  I  reckon,  if  you  don't.' 

"  Robert.     '  No  he  don't  —  he's  lost  count  long  ago  ! '  " 
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SOVEREIGNTY    IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

[Concluded.] 


NO.   V. 

N  No.  IV.  it  is  shown  that  New  York  exhibits  herself  and 
appears  in  the  present  Federal  system  as  the  absolute  sovereign 
within  her  boundaries  ;  and  that  the  association  called  "  the  United 
States,"  so  far  as  relates  to  its  foothold,  to  its  use  and  occupation  of 
property,  and  to  its  governmental  jurisdiction  on  the  soil  of  New  York, 
appears  simply  and  only  as  her  agent  and  grantee.  Nay  more,  all  of 
New  York's  grants  of  sites  for  forts,  navy-yards,  light-houses,  etc.,  are 
accepted  from  her  by  the  said  associated  States  on  the  express  condi- 
tion in  each  case  that  they  '''■are  to  retain  such,  7ise  and  jurisdiction  so 
long  as  the  said  tract  shall  he  applied  to  the  use  of  providing  for  the 
defence  a?id  safety  of  the  said  State,  and  no  longer.'''' 

On  New  York's  soil.  Federal  authority  is  solely  her  own  authority, 
delegated  for  her  own  purposes,  her  safety  and  the  security  of  her 
sovereignty  or  right  of  self-government  being  the  vital  objects ;  and 
those  who  act  in  wielding  the  same  only  appear  as  "  representatives," 
"agents,"  "servants"  and  "trustees,"  as  the  fathers  all  habitually 
called  them. 

There  can  be  no  possible  question  that  this  is  the  correct  view,  for 
New  York  has,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  kept  the  solemn  decla- 
ration in  her  fundamental  law  —  and  she  entered  the  Union  with  it  — 
that :  "  No  authority  shall  on  any  pretence  tvhatever  be  exercised  over  the 
41 
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people  or  incmbers  of  t/iis  State,  but  such  as  is,  or  shall  be,  derived  from, 
and  granted  by,  the  people  of  this  Stated 

Queen  Massachusetts  speaks  idem  sonans. 

This  federalised  or  leagued  sovereign,  like  New  York,  grants  the 
sites  of  forts,  navy-yards,  light-houses,  etc.,  which  she  thinks  necessary 
for  the  "business"  of  "providing  for"  her  "defence"  and  "welfare," 
to  the  associated  States,  to  be  held  so  long  as  the  said  "business" 
remains  entrusted  to  said  States.  Her  conditions  are  the  same  as 
New  York  imposes.  Her  status  is  precisely  that  of  New  York.  Her 
fundamental  law  and  her  whole  history  show  that  all  Federal  authority 
exercised  on  her  soil  is  delegated  by  her,  and  remains  hers ;  and  that 
all  Federal  sites  and  jurisdiction  are  to  be  used  solely  for  her  "  defence 
and  safety,"  leaving  her  sovereignty  unabated.  For  example,  in  the 
Act  of  June  25th,  1798,  she  cedes  Castle  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  to 
"the  United  States,"  declaring  that  "all  civil,  and  such  criminal  pro- 
cess as  shall  issue  under  the  authority  of  this  commonwealth  .  .  . 
may  be  executed  therein  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  though  this 
cession  and  consent  had  not  been  made  and  granted."  See  also  the 
Act  of  June  17th,  1800,  '■''  authorising  the  United  States  to  purchase  the 
site  for  the  navy-yard  at  Charlestown  ; "  and  the  Acts  of  June  20th, 
1795,  and  June  20th,  1816.  These  sites  are  to  be  used  for  "  the  defence 
and  safety  of  the  State;"  and  the  sovereign  declares  in  some  if  not 
all  of  the  Acts  that  when  the  Federal  foothold  ceases  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  contemplated,  the  grant  of  it  is  to  be  "  void,  and  of  no 
effect." 

The  Voice  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Subject. 

In  her  cession  of  Mud  Island  she  specifies  the  use,  makes  the  grant 
void  if  not  within  a  year  accepted,  with  conditions  ;  and  provides  that 
"the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  over  the  said  island,  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  be  the  same  as  before  the  passage  of  this 
Act."     See  also  Act  of  Assembly,  February  ist,  1796. 

The  Act  of  April  18,  1795,  provides  for  the  survey  and  cession  of 
several  tracts  at  Presqu'  Isle  on  Lake  Erie,  "  for  the  accommodation 
and  use  of  the  United  States  in  erecting  and  maintaining  forts  thereon  " 
—  to  be  held  by  "the  United  States  so  long  as  they  shall  actually 
maintain  a  fort  thereon,  and  ?io  longer."  This  Act  contains  the  follow- 
ing :  "  And  it  is  the  express  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  deemed,  construed,  or  in  anywise  taken  to 
cede  and  transfer  unto  the  United  States  the  jurisdiction  or  right  of 
soil  in  and  to  the  said  three  last-mentioned  lots,  but  only  the  occupancy 
and  use  thereof  for  the  purposes  aforesaid." 

Pennsylvania  then  shows  herself  to  be  absolute  in  her  territory, 
and  she  only  admits  the  Federal  Government  therein  as  the  agent  of 
the  federation,  to  occupy  and  use  definite  portions  of  her  soil  for  her 
"defence  and  safety,"  while  she  keeps  her  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
unabated. 
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The  Understanding  of  the  late  South  Carolina. 

President  Jefferson  reported  to  Congress,  February  3,  1806,  "an 
Act  of  cession  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  of  various  forts  and 
fortifications,  and  sites  for  the  erection  of  forts,  in  that  State,  on  the 
conditions  therein  expressed.''^ 

Her  Act  of  Dec.  19,  1805,  provides  that  hereby  is  granted  to  the 
United  States  of  America  all  the  right,  title,  and  claim  of  this  State 
to  the  following  forts  and  sites  for  the  erection  of  forts,  etc. :  5  acres 
at  Fort  Moultrie  ;  20  acres  at  Fort  Johnson  ;  3  acres  at  Fort  Pinckney ; 
2  acres  of  "  the  sand-bank  marked  '  C '  in  the  plan  of  Charleston 
harbor,"  etc.  It  is  provided  that  commissioners  are  to  survey  and 
locate ;  that  if  the  United  States  shall  not  repair  the  present  and 
build  certain  new  fortifications,  "  this  grant  or  cession  shall  be  void 
and  of  no  effect,"  and  that  "  all  process  civil  or  criminal,  issued  under 
the  authority  of  this  State,  or  any  authority  thereof,  shall  and  may  be 
served  and  executed  on  any  part  of  lands,  sites,  forts,  and  fortifica- 
tions so  ceded  by  this  Act,  and  on  any  person  or  persons  there  being 
and  implicated  in  matters  of  law." 

The  Act  then  requires  that  "the  United  States  "  "shall,  before  pos- 
session be  taken  of  said  sites,  .  .  .  pay  due  compensation  to  the 
owners,"  and  it  exempts,  in  favor  of  "  the  United  States,"  the  prop- 
erty it  thus  allows  that  association  to  acquire,  occupy,  and  use,  from 
taxation.* 

How  distressing  this  revelation  must  be  to  the  Websterian  ex- 
pounders of  the  day,  such  as  Curtis,  Pendleton,  Adams,  Seymour, 
Jameson,  Greeley,  Lincoln,  et  ah.  What!  must  this  great  "nation," 
or  great  "  Union,"  or  great  "  United  States,"  go  only  as  an  agent  into 
South  Carolina  and  under  her  grant?  Must  this  mighty  and  august 
"  Union,"  or  association,  acquire  its  property  in  South  Carolina  just 
as  John  Smith  does  ?  Does  it  have  no  right  of  occupancy,  use,  or 
jurisdiction  on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina  but  what  it  suits  her  to 
grant?  Must  Uncle  Sam  be  exempted  from  taxation  just  as  Uncle 
Tom  or  Aunt  Sally  would  be  ?  And  must  the  same  potentate  hold 
his  occupancy,  use,  and  jurisdiction  in  South  Carolina  "so  long  as'' 
he  uses  them  "for  the  defence  and  safety  of  this  State,  and  no  longer  "  ? 

Are  all  these  grants  or  cessions  to  be  "void  and  of  no  effect"  if 
the  conditions  aforementioned  be  violated  ?  And  are  they  primarily 
for  her  benefit  and  subject  to  her  will,  so  that  she  can  raise  her  little 
foot  and  (with  no  other  restraint  than  the  fear  of  getting  whipped) 
kick  the  said  avuncular  relative  out  of  her  premises  if  he  violate  her 
conditions,  insult  or  menace  her,  or  attempt  her  harm  or  destruction  ? 

And  when  it  is  tritely  said  that  "the  military  is  subordinate  to  the 
civil  power,"  do  we  mean  that  Federal  soldiers  and  officers,  to  wit 
"  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  "  !  and  "  the  Commander- 


*  For  numerous  acts  of  cession  on  conditions  and  defeasible,  see  X  Stat,  of  S.  C,  pp.  74,  589  et  sef» 
After  much  inquiry  and  considerable  research,  aided  by  friends  of  ability  in  South  Carolina,  I  am 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  has  never  had  any  title  to  the  site  of  Fort 
Sumter.  One  of  them  says  :  The  view  that  this  fort  has  never  been  ceded  is  much  strengthened  by 
the  ordinance  of  April  i8,  1861,  which  makes  a  general  grant  to  the  Confederate  States  of  the  "oc- 
cupation and  use"  of  all  the  forts,  etc.,  etc.,  "lately  in  possession  of  the  United  States,"  "together 
with  Fort  Sumter"  etc.  Is  it  possible  that  Uncle  Sam  was  on  Miss  Carolina's  premises  by  her  per- 
mission and  for  her  uses,  and  that  he  threatened  to  shoot  her  if  she  did  not  let  him  be  master  ? 
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in-chief"!!  are  subordinate  to,  and  never  above,  the  civil  power  of 
South  Carolina  —  /.  e.,  her  sovereignty  and  right  of  government? 

All  these  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  And 
history  shows  that  these  were  the  views  of  the  fathers,  so  far  as  they 
expressed  themselves  on  ultimate  sovereignty  and  final  remedies.* 

All  historical  evidence  shows  South  Carolina  to  have  been,  and  to 
have  intended  to  remain,  an  absolute  sovereign  ;  to  have  used  her 
own  exclusive  reason,  judgment,  and  will  in  making  a  voluntary  union 
with  her  sister  States  to  "  provide  for  "  her  and  their  "  defence  and 
safety;'''  and  finally,  like  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  have  confided  her  powers,  men,  and  means,  and  permitted 
Federal  foothold  on  her  soil,  on  the  express  condition  that  "  the 
United  States  "  was  to  hold  and  use  them  "j-^  long"  as  they  were 
"  used  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  the  State,  and  no  longer." 

Who  Judges  of  Broken  Conditions  and  Forfeitures? 

On  reflection  we  shall  see  that  when  South  Carolina  federalised 
herself  she  was  acting  with  her  own  will,  from  the  instinct  and  with 
the  duty  of  self-preservation,  under  the  direct  authority  of  God,  who, 
by  making  the  social  instinct  a  part  of  man's  being,  caused  society 
as  much  as  he  did  man,  and  made  "self-preservation  the  first  law  of 
Nature  "  for  both. 

Self-preservation  of  the  State  then  being  the  object  of  both  the 
grants  and  th«  conditions,  who  is  to  judge  as  to  the  violations  of  the 
conditions  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  grants,  the  grantor  or  the 
grantee?  the  sovereign  or  the  subject?  the  principal  or  the  agent? 
the  master  or  the  servant  ?  The  question  needs  no  answer.  The 
God  of  Nature  has  determined  it  as  to  any  State  —  for  instance, 
South  Carolina,  New  York,  or  Massachusetts  —  by  making  self-pre- 
servation the  first,  best,  and  most  imperative  law  of  her  being,  and 
giving  her  a  distinct  and  independent  intellect  with  which  to  investi- 
gate, reason,  judge,  and  will.  The  possession  of  mind  constitutes 
the  moral  being,  and  implies  moral  obligations.  The  State's  instinct 
and  duty'of  self-preservation,  like  her  bodily  and  mental  individuality, 
continued  unchanged  after  the  Union  was  formed,  so  that  she  was 
morally  compelled  to  consider  and  decide  —  and  especially  in  the 
last  resort — any  and  all  questions  affecting  her  being,  her  integrity, 
and  her  right  of  government.  And  under  the  reciprocal  obligations 
between  South  Carolina  as  a  body  and  the  members  composing  her, 
she  is  to  govern  and  protect  them,  and  they  are  to  obey  and  support 
her.  These  duties  are  essential  to  the  republican  social  compact. 
Her  statehood  and  sovereignty  involve  their  liberty.  They  are  she, 
and  she  is  they.     This  compact  is  the  only  possible  tie  of  allegiance. 


*0n  the  questions  of  ultimate  supremacy  and  self-preservation  the  fathers  seldom  did  more  than 
incidentally  speak,  but  they  spoke  very  plainly  as  far  as  they  went  ;  and  all  the  history  of  establish- 
ing the  American  federal  polity  shows  that  the  fathers  took  for  granted,  and  "the  people  "  used,  the 
existence,  integrity,  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  in  making  up  the  system.  The  great  aim  of  all  was 
to  preserve  the  said  communities,  and  join  their  authority  in  their  general  government,  and  their 
strength  in  their  common  deffince.  For  these  purposes  "the  people"  were  to  exert  their  sovereignty 
through  an  agency.  Having  the  right  to /f.^«/«/£',  "the  people,"  i.  e.  the  States,  instituted  a  Legis- 
lature with  specific  powers ;  having  the  right  to  exeatte  their  laws,  they  instituted  an  Executive  ; 
and  having  the  right  to  judge,  they  instituted  a  Judiciary.  These  are  obviously  created  organs  or 
agencies  through  which  the  sovereignty  (which  never  leaves  "the  people  ")  manifests  and  effectuates 
its  will. 
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for  the  State  stands  in  place  of  king,  prince,  or  feudal  lord  (iv.  Kent, 
424.)  They  are  bound  to  defend  her,  and  she  them,  to  the  death. 
This  is  the  law  of  their  nature  and  of  God.  She  cannot  delegate 
the  power  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  but  must  exercise  it  herself. 
If  she  do  not,  she  abandons  statehood,  and  becomes  a  province  or 
county,  gives  up  her  mental  nature  and  will,  neglects  the  highest  of 
moral  duties,  violates  the  sacred  law  of  her  God-given  being,  and,  in 
a  word,  commits  the  heinous  crime  of  suicide.  Hamilton  himself, 
in  defending  the  present  Federal  pact  against  the  charge  of  consoli- 
dating the  States,  or  abating  their  ultimate  sovereignty,  said :  "The 
States  are  the  essential  component  parts  of  the  new  system  " — "The 
destruction  of  the  States  would  be  political  suicide  "  (11.  Ell.  Deb.  304, 
353)- 

The  Pact  itself  agrees  with  the  above  Philosophy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Constitution  recognises  throughout  the  dis- 
tinctness of  individuality  and  absolute  independence  of  organism, 
mind  and  will  of  the  States  ;  and  winds  up  by  providing  that  the  said 
wills  are  to  "  ratify,"  and  thereby  "  ordain  and  establish,"  the  instru- 
ment and  the  government  under  it ;  each  will  to  be  declared  by  a 
convention.     (See  Article  vii.  of  the  pact.) 

In  the  second  place,  it  provides  that  the  wills  of  States  are  to 
amend.  The  will  to  do  and  that  to  undo  must  be  equal.  The  power 
to  repeal  is  precisely  commensurate  with  that  to  ordain  and  enact. 
The  will  which  "  ordained  and  established  "  necessarily  lived  through 
the  act,  and  continued  unimpaired,  so  that  it  could,  and  was  in  duty 
bound  continually  to  consider  whether  the  constituted  gov^ernment 
did  actually  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  promote  the  general 
welfare.  The  wills  of  the  States  necessarily  survived,  looked  back  on 
the  system,  pronounced  it  good,  and  must  have  intended  to  amend,  or 
in  the  last  resort  abolish,  if  it  did  not  continue  good.  If  the  States 
are  compelled  to  keep  that  which  their  respective  judgments  originally 
approved  and  their  wills  adopted,  but  which  the  said  judgments  after- 
wards find  to  be  bad  and  d^tructive,  surely  "tranquillity,"  "justice," 
"defence,"  "welfare,"  and  "liberty"  cannot  be  thereby  "provided 
for"  and  "promoted."     (See  the  Federal  preamble.) 

Both  political  philosophy  and  the  Constitution,  then,  show  South 
Carolina  to  be  a  complete  State  with  a  sovereign  will.  Her  right  and 
duty  of  self-preservation  is  absolute.  If  endangered,  she  is  bound  to 
secede  — "  peaceably  if  she  can,  forcibly  if  she  must."  * 

This  is  plain  common-sense  ;  for  these  wills,  having  voluntarily 
ordained,  could,  if  not  enslaved,  respectively  undo  what  they  had  re- 
spectively done.  It  was  never  denied  that  the  Union  was  voluntary 
when  made.  When  and  by  what  act  did  it  become  involuntary  ? 
When  the  indissoluble  union  begins,  voluntariness  and  freedom  end, 
and  the  States  are  back  precisely  to  the  provincial  condition  thsy  held 

*  In  186S,  at  the  Virginia  White  Sulphur  Springs,  A.  H.  Stephens,  Gen.  Lee,  and  others,  issued  a 
political  document  to  influence  the  then  pending  election.  Amonc  other  things  it  declared  that  the 
South  had  given  up  forever  the  right  of  secession.  In  other  words,  they  had  alienated  or  parted  with 
what  God  had  incorporated  in  their  natures,  and  made  inalienable.  It  is  evident  that  the  declarants 
did  not  understand  the  source  and  nature  of  the  right.  Hovvever,_  political  declarations  in  America 
are  intended  more  to  attract  votes  than  to  promulgate  truth.  Is  it  not  so  wherever  candidates  are 
11  owed  to   solicit  them? 
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under  Britain.  So  that,  as  to  South  Carolina,  if  the  powers  she  put 
in  the  Constitution,  and  the  forts  she  qualifiedly  granted  the  sites  of 
and  permitted  to  be  built,  were  used  or  attempted  to  be  used  for  her 
harm  and  destruction  instead  of  her  "  defence  and  safety,"  she  was  in 
duty  bound  to  investigate,  judge,  and  will.  The  gun  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter  spoke  her  decree  annulling  the  Federal  tenure  !  It  was  rightful 
and  righteous  !     God  made  her  fire  it ! 

The  Expounders  virtually  admit  this  Theory. 

Webster  and  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  have  often  unwillingly,  or 
perhaps  unwittingly,  admitted  the  statehood  and  sovereignty  of  the 
American  commonwealths,  and  their  consequent  absolute  right  of 
self-preservation,  and  especially  in  "The  Bank  of  Augusta  vs.  Earle  " 
(13  Peters,  519.)  In  this  case  they  said  the  Federal  compact  only 
included  and  settled  the  questions  it  provided  for,  leaving  all  others 
outside  to  be  settled  under  and  according  to  the  jics  gentium,  i.  e.  by 
diplomacy  or  force.  This  admits  that  every  question  involving  the 
integrity  or  sovereignty  of  a  State  must  be  for  her  decision.  If  not, 
she  is  a  slave,  and  not  a  sovereign ;  and  she  violates  her  nature  if  she 
declines  the  decision,  or  the  enforcement  of  it. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  then,  to  use  the  expressions 
of  James  Wilson,  who  stated  the  views  of  the  fathers  on  this  subject, 
"  resides  in  the  people  "  as  they  are  organised,  i.  e.  it  dwells  in  com- 
monwealths ;  "  it  never  leaves  them  ; "  it  is  "  in  the  people  before  they 
make  a  constitution,  and  ref)iai?is  in  them  after  it  is  made."  (11.  Ell. 
Deb.  432,  456.) 

The  Guaranty  of  All  to  preserve  Each. 

The  following  clause  (Art.  iv.  §  4)  was  especially  designed  to  secure 
the  absolute  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  each  commonwealth  :  "  The 
United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion, 
and  on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive  (when  the 
legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence."  This 
clause  can  but  mean  that  all  the  States  guaranty  each  to  be  and  to  remain 
a  republic ;  in  other  words,  that  she  (/.  e.  "  the  people  ")  shall  govern 
entirely  and  absolutely.  "A  republican  form  of  government "  means 
a  republic ;  and  there  can  be  no  republic  unless  the  people  govern 
themselves  in  everything.* 

The  above-quoted  clause  means  precisely  what  the  second  article 
of  the  first  Federal  Constitution  meant,  to  wit,  that  "each  State 
retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,"  It  means  that 
t/ie  State  is  to  govern  herself  as  to  her  home  affairs,  and  that  the  States 
are  to  govern  themselves  as  to  their  general  affairs,  and  finally  it  means 
that  State  wills  are  always  to  be  supreme,  and  are  to  be  bound  in 
union  only  by  virtue  of  voluntary  engagements. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  it  is  everywhere  proiectio?i  and 


*The  liberticides  of  America  pretend  that  keeping  up  the  "form"  satisfies  the  obhgation. 
So  they  rule  States  from  Washington,  while  keeping  up  simulacra  for  republican  governments. 
All  but  fools  or  knaves  will  admit  that  a  monarchical  form  means  a  monarchy ;  an  aristocratic 
form  means  an  aristocracy;  and  "a  republican  form"  a  republic. 
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defence^  and  not  attack  and  injury,  of  States  that  the  Federal  polity  is 
intended  for.  I  have  heretofore  shown  how  the  Constitution  provides 
for  ^'■defence'"  of  the  States,  to  use  the  word  of  the  preamble.  In  this 
paper  it  appears  that  the  cessions  of  occupancy  and  use  of  the  sites 
efforts,  etc.,  made  by  the  States  and  accepted  by  "the  United  States," 
are  expressly  for  "  the  defence  a?id  safety  of  the  State  "  ;  the  first  part 
of  the  clause  under  consideration  '■^guaranties'^  the  continued  existence 
and  absolute  selfgoverfinient  of  every  State  ;  and  finally  the  latter  part 
of  the  clause  requires  "the  United  States"  to  '■'■protect'"  each  of  the 
States  "against  invasion  "  and  ""against  doffiestic  violence." 

ExPRESsio  Unius  est  exclusio  Alterius, 

The  expression  of  a  case  or  cases  where  the  agency  can  enter  the 
State  with  force  and  arms  is  the  exclusion  of  all  other  cases.  The 
Government,  which  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  through  State  will, 
and  is  subordinate,  can  only  enter  States  vi  et  artnis  for  the  purposes 
of  "defence  "  and  "protection  "  they  have  specified  :  i.  to  protect  the 
States  "against  invasion"  or  external  violence  ;  2.  to  protect  them 
"  against  domestic  violence."  This  latter  is  only  to  be  when  the 
State  Legislature,  or  (if  it  cannot  be  convened)  the  State  Executive 
calls  for  it. 

It  is  certain  then  that  "protection  "  and  preservation  of  the  State  are 
held  in  view  throughout  the  Federal  polity  and  the  history  of  it. 
Every  act  of  the  Goverfi?nent  nitist  be  in  favor  of  and  not  against  the 
State.     This  all  the  fathers  taught,  and  all  the  States  intended. 

"  The  Government  "  has  no  Right  to  hold  the  States. 

The  pretence  that  there  is  in  the  General  Government  a  superin- 
tending and  constraining  power  over  States,  is  false  and  unphilo- 
sophical,  for  sovereignty  "resides  in"  and  "never  leaves"  "the 
people  "  ;  and  hence  the  Government  constituted  by  "  the  people  " 
must  be  subordinate  to  them  whether  they  acted  as  States  or  as  a 
nation.  The  audacious  utterance  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of 
1866,  that  "the  Government"  has  "absolute  supremacy"  over  alle- 
giant  States,  is  alike  false,  unconstitutional,  and  treasonable. 

To  make  out  its  case,  "the  Government"  first  assumes  that  the 
Union  is  indissoluble  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  has  the  right  and  duty  of 
preserving  the  said  Union ;  that  is  to  say,  the  States  by  their  wills 
voluntarily  united  themselves,  and  in  the  same  act  created  an  agency 
to  keep  them  together  despite  their  wills,  by  whipping  them  wUh  their 
own  men  and  means.  Virtually  "  the  Government "  says  to  "  the 
people,"  whose  creation  and  instrument  it  is:  "You,  as  bodies,  came 
freely  and  voluntarily  together  ;  but  you  shall  henceforth  be  pinned 
together  by  bayonets,  and  shall  use  your  minds  and  wills  no  longer, 
except  '  so  far  as  '  '  the  supreme  law  '  which  gives  '  the  Government ' 
'absolute  supremacy'  over  you,  permits." 

Any  semblance  of  Governmental  control  of  the  political  people  is 
unprincipled,  and  the  exercise  of  such  control  is  usurpation  and 
flagrant  wrong ;  for  the  American  polity  is  founded  solely  on  man's 
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right  of  and  capacity  for  self-government.  Tliis  necessarily  implies 
self-organization  and  self-rule  of  commonwealths,  and  the  right  to 
fail  in  and  abandon  as  well  as  that  to  succeed  in  and  continue  any 
given  political  or  other  experiment.*  Such  enforced  supremacy  of 
''the  Government"  reduces  the  States  to  counties,  nullifies  their 
revolution  of  1776,  and  remands  them  to  colonial  or  rather  provincial 
vassalage. 

The  True  Character  of  the  Government. 

By  the  action  of  their  wills,  the  States  give  existence,  life  and 
power  to  the  visible  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  act  they  federalise  themselves.  No  possible  political  will 
could  delegate  or  grant  but  that  of  the  State,  while  the  only  possible 
grantee  is  the  federation  of  States.  "The  Government" — so  called 
—  cannot  have  any  capacity  to  be  a  grantee,  for  decisive  reasons 
which  will  now  be  presented. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States,"  like  that  of  any  State,  is 
tripartite,  /.  e.  three  institutions  co-existing  but  independently  acting. 
It  was  not  constituted  a  unit  so  as  to  be  a  moral  person  with  a  mind 
and  a  will.  The  "  unity  of  government  "  which  Washington  spoke  of, 
simply  meant  one  system  for  all  the  States  —  without  reference  to  its 
character  —  which  should  effectually  provide  for  the  "common  de- 
fence" and  "general  welfare"  of  "the  people"  as  organised. 

To  get  a  definite  conception  of  the  system,  let  us  see  how  distinct 
and  exclusive  these  institutions  appear  in  the  Federal  pact.  Article  i. 
declares  that  '■'■  all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States";  Article  11.  declares  that  '■''the 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  "  ; 
and  Article  iii.  declares  '■'■  t?ie  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court "  and  subordinate^  courts. 

Keeping  these  articles  under  view,  the  following  diagram  enables  the 
mind  to  see  the  individuality  of  these  created  entities  to  be  as  distinct 
and  their  action  as  independent  as  if  they  were  separated  by  adaman- 
tine walls,  and  each  harnessed  in  steel. 


Judicial 
Department. 


The  founders  of  institutional  liberty,  knowing  the  tendency  of  all 
government  towards  tyranny,  recognised  this  natural  separateness  of 
these  governmental  functions  and  agencies,  and  in  some  constitutions 
expressed  and  carefully  guarded  it.     (See  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 

*  Washington,  Franklin,  and  all  the  fathers  considered  and  called  the  present  Federal  system 
an  experiment.  Indeed,  all  human  systems  must  be  such,  owing  to  the  finite  wisdom  which  makes 
them.  This  is  why  Massachusetts  and  other  States  declare  w^hat  indeed  common-sense  teaches:  that 
"the  people  alone  have  an  incontestible,  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  institute  government, 
and  to  reform,  alter  or  totally  change  the  same  when  their  protection,  safety,  prosperity  and  iiappiness 
require  it." 


Executive        I       Legislative 
Department.      |      Department. 
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chusetts.)  Their  aim,  especially  in  forming  the  Federal  Government, 
was  to  subject  every  measure  of  the  rulers  to  several  successive  and 
independent  examinations,  tests  and  vetoes,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
wisest  and  most  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  conserva- 
tive efforts  to  secure  "tranquillity,"  "justice,"  "defence,"  "welfare," 
and  "liberty,"  and  above  all  to  prevent  the  injury  or  destruction 
of  the  great  palladium  of  all  these  blessings  —  the  American  consti- 
tutional polity.  This  is  precisely  the  theory  of  those  "  checks  and 
balances "  so  many  talk  of,  and  so  few  seem  to  understand  and 
properly  appreciate. 

The  three  agencies  under  review  are  the  mere  mouth-pieces,  instru- 
ments, tools,  or  slaves  of  their  creator,  owner,  master  and  sovereign 

—  the  league  of  commonwealths,  "the  United  States,"  "the  people" 

—  to  speak  and  effectuate  the  legislative,  executive  or  judicial  will,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  the  said  sovereignty. 

The  Unheeded  Form  of  Consolidation  is  the  Worst. 

Now  the  most  dangerous  form  of  consolidation  in  America  is  that 
which  is  least  noticed  and  guarded  against,  if  ever  thought  of,  and 
that  is  the  breaking  down  by  these  agencies  of  the  walls  separating 
them ;  their  getting  together  and  acting  covertly  with  one  mind  under 
the  greatest  temptations,  without  check  and  without  responsibility, 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same,  the  gradual  gaining  by  one  of  them  of 
a  mastery  over  the  others  so  as  to  get  undivided  sway.  In  either 
case  "  the  Government "  becomes  a  unit  and  a  corporate  despot  of  the 
vilest  imaginable  character.     If  it  did  not,  it  would  be  superhuman. 

Reasons  why  it  cannot  be  a  Grantee. 

The  only  seat  of  that  "  endowment  of  the  soul  "  called  "  will," 
which  must  be  used  in  government,  is  in  "the  people  "  as  organised, 
and  "it  never  leaves  them."  Their  right  of  freely  exercising  it  in 
government  is  sovereignty.  (See  No.  11.  of  this  series.)  Not  only  is 
this  "faculty  of  the  soul "  resident  in  the  people,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  will,  because  it  has  no  unity  and  no  corporate  mind. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  a  grantee  of  powers,  rights,  or  anything  else ; 
but  its  capacity  is  simply  that  of  an  agent,  or  trio  of  agents,  who 
hold  nothing  of  right,  must  do  as  told,  and  remain  abjectly  submis- 
sive, so  that  without  resistance,  or  even  murmur,  it,  or  they,  can  be 
kicked  out  of  the  way  whenever  the  mighty  mind  of  the  people  shall 
move  their  mighty  foot  to  that  end.* 

Again,  "  the  Government "  is  never  mentioned  as  grantee,  while 
"the  United  States  "  always  is.  All  titles  to  Federal  property,  and  to 
the  occupation,  use,  and  jurisdiction  of  Federal  footholds  —  as  has 
been  shown  —  are  made  by  the  respective  States,  and  to  "  the  United 
States." 

Again,  there  is  no  grant  whatever  in  the  sense  of  alienation  ;  but 
powers  are  delegated,  /.  e.  entrusted  to  be  used  for  the  owners,  "  the 
people  " —  the  users  necessarily  being  "  agents  "  and  "  servants."    The 

*The  Federal  Supreme  Court  said  "the  Constitution  was  written  by  the  mighty  hand  of  the 
people."     Why  then  can  they  not  have  and  use  a  mighty  foot  ? 
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expounding  words  "cede,"  "surrender,"  "  part  with,"  "relinquish," 
etc.,  that  mean  alienate,  are  quibbles,  subterfuges,  and  falsehoods  ;  and 
they  are  found  in  the  writings  of  every  "expounder."* 

Again,  the  language  of  the  pact  shows  everything  still  to  belong  to 
the  States.  Note  the  numerous  possessive  phrases  — "  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  .  .  .  States";  "the  treasury  of  the  .  .  .  States";  "the 
army  and  navy  of  the  .  .  .  States"  ;  "the  territory  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  .  .  .  States,"  etc.,  etc. 

Again,  the  Government  could  not  be  the  grantee  because  it  did  not 
have  a  being  till  long  after  the  Constitution  had  been  completed  by 
the  only  parties  that  then  existed  or  could  exert  will  upon  it,  and  the 
association  of  States  had  been  ipso  facto  formed.  In  the  fall  of  1788 
the  Congress  of  States  declared  the  new  federalising  instrument  to  be 
complete,  according  to  its  tenor,  by  "the  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tions of  nine  States  .  .  .  between  the  States  so  (/.  e.  by  convention) 
ratifying  the  same";  and  the  said  Congress  provided  for  carrying  it 
into  effect,  by  notifying  their  constituents,  the  States,  of  the  "  suf- 
ficient" "establishment,"  and  recommending  their  election  of  their 
Government.  Whereupon  the  respective  State  Legislatures  passed 
laws  for  elections.  In  accordance  therewith,  the  States  elected  their 
own  subjects  as  Senators  ;  their  own  subjects  as  Representatives  ;  and 
their  own  subjects  as  Electors  to  elect  the  President.  And  when  the 
elected  persons,  as  subjects,  representatives,  and  agents  under  the 
law,  had  organised  themselves  to  work  in  the  vocation  whereunto 
called,  the  Government  for  the  first  time  existed  ;  and,  as  shown,  it 
had  no  unity  of  body  or  mind,  no  will,  no  inherent  and  original 
rights  and  powers,  but  was  composed  entirely  of  subjects  and  agents 
who  remained  individually  and  collectively  under  the  law,  whether  home 
or  general,  constitutional  or  statutory.! 

How  then  could  this  poor  agency,  instrument,  or  madiine,  be  a 
party  to  the  compact,  and  the  grantee  of  delegations,  of  Federal 
tenures  of  property,  and  of  the  use  and  occupation  of  sites  for  forts, 
navy-yards,  etc.  ?  The  idea  is  absurd.  It  was  the  league  or  federa- 
tion that  v/as  grantee.  Each  State  granted  to  the  States.  And,  I  re- 
peat, every  grant  was  a  delegation  or  giving  in  trust,  and  not  an  aliena- 
tion. As  Judge  Parsons  said,  "  The  people  divest  themselves  of 
nothing.''^ 

A  Misleading  Misnomer. 

The  phrase,  "  the  Government " —  particularly  when  the  big  G  is 
used  —  misleads  the  unthinking,  unless  the  purely  derivative,  delega- 
tive,  and  vicarious  character  of  the  institution  so  named  is  kept  in 
view ;  for  the  real  Government  of  the  Republic,  or  of  any  republic, 

*Tlie  idea  of  this  and  the  following  paragraph  is  that  the  people  parted  with  nothing  —  all  the 
powers  they  granted  being  delegated,  that  is,  entrusted.  This  is  the  precise  idea  of  the  fathers. 
Said  Judge  Parsons,  in  the  Massachusetts  Ratifying  Convention:  This  is  "a  Government  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  common  good,  by  the  servants  of  the  people,  vested  with  delegated  powers,  by 
popular  elections,  at  stated  periods.  .   .  .  In  this  case,  the  people  divest  themselves  of  nothiitg." 

t  What !  are  these  mighty  "  Government "  men  under  State  Constitutions  and  laws  ?  Yea,  verily, 
even  under  the  laws  of  Town  Councils  if  applicable.  Let  the  President,  or  all  his  Government,  go 
into  Pordunk  and  violate  an  ordinance,  and  he  would  learn  the  fact.  The  wills  of  the  States  have  de- 
clared the  Federal  law  to  be  supreme.  What  conflicts  is  no  law.  What  does  not  conflict  is  law,  and 
binding  even  on  the  proudest  magnate  or  corporation  in  the  land,  whether  Governmental  or  not. 
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is  necessarily  the  State  itself — the  so-called  Government  being  a 
mere  agency  or  commission,  created  by  the  people,  and  empowered 
by  them  to  admister  their  Governmental  affairs.  The  American 
bodies-politic  govern  themselves — separately  \\\  domestic  affiirs,  and 
unitedly  in  their  general  affairs.  They,  then,  are  the  Government. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  first  Article  of  the  Constitution,  as  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  never  reconsidered,  though 
left  out  by  the  revising  committee,  reads  as  follows  :  "Article  i.  The 
style  of  this  Govcrnf?iefit  shall  be  the  United  States  of  America." 
"77;!,?  Government,"  then,  is  "the  United  States J^  And,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  Governtnent  of  each  republic  is  the  Republic,  while  the 
Govermnent  of  the  united  republics  is  the  united  republics. 

Wilful  Falsehood  of   the  Sons  or  Sires. 

The  acre  of  wiseacres  who,  at  Philadelphia  in  1866,  declared  that 
the  States  were  unified  into  a  nation  or  conifnonwealth  of  people,  were 
degraded  to  coufities,  atid  were  subordinated  and  made  allegiant  to  "  the 
Goverfi7nent,"  which  was  possessed  of  "  absolute  supremacy"  did  with 
tolerable  accuracy  express  the  views  of  Dane,  Story,  Webster,  Curtis, 
Greeley,  Jameson,  Pendleton,  Adams,  Lincoln,  Johnson,  et  id  omne 
genus.  The  Constitution  "  effectually  controls  State  sovereignty,"  said 
Mr.  Webster.  The  States  have  only  such  status  and  rights  as  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  gives  them,  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  are  changed  from 
a  league  of  States  to  a  nation  of  provinces,  said  they,  and  Story,  and  that 
most  respectable  and  efficient  perverter  of  the  American  polity,  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court, 

The  Matter  is  One  of  Fact. 

The  subjects  of  affirmation  in  all  these  propositions  are  subjects 
of  fact  and  technical  description,  about  which  it  is  impossible  for  such 
men  as  I  have  named,  and  as  I  shall  presently  name,  to  speak /;•<?  and 
con  innocently.  They  are  all  the  most  competent  witnesses  the  earth 
could  afford,  and  all  of  them  have  made  these  questions  of  historical 
fact  and  testimony  special  studies.  They  saw  and  knew  what  they 
■were  talking  about.  It  is  quite  as  justifiable  for  such  men  to  say 
white  is  black,  or  night  is  day,  as  to  affirm  that  separate  States  are 
an  undivided  nation,  or  that  the  league  of  commonwealths  is  a  single 
State.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  charge  that  either  the  sons 
or  the  sires  have  wilfully  "borne  false  witness."  It  is  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  decide  which. 

Let  the  Architects  describe  the  Edifice. 

Alexander  Hamilton  said  the  present  Union  is  "  an  association 
of  States  or  a  confederacy  "  /  and  that  "  the  people  of  New  York  are 
the  sovereigns  of  it"  (Fed.  ix. ;  his  address,  1789).  Chancellor 
Livingston  said  our  general  polity  is  "  a  league  of  States  "  (11.  Ell.  Deb. 
274).  John  Day  said  "the  States  adopted"  "the  present  plan"; 
and  that  it  is  a  "union  of  States"  (i.  Ell.  Deb.  496;  11.  Ibid,  282). 
James  Madison  said  "the  States  are  regarded  as  distinct  and  inde- 
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pendent  sovereigns"  -'by  the  Constitution"  (Fed.  XL.)  Gen.  Wash- 
ington wrote  of  the  Constitution  as  a  ^^  compact  or  treaty" ;  and  the 
union  formed  by  it  as  '■'•the  netv  confederacy"  (Let.  to  Gen.  Pinckney, 
June  28,  1788;  do.  to  D.  Stuart,  Oct.  17,  1787).  Dr.  Franklin 
said  :  the  Senate  was  to  secure  in  the  Union  '■''the  sovereignties  of  the 
individual  States"  (v.  Ell.  Deb.  266).  James  Wilson  said:  the  sov- 
ereignty '^  is  in  the  people  before  they  make  a  Constitution,  and  remains 
in  them  after  it  is  made,"  and  that  the  said  people  are  "  thirteen  inde- 
pendent sovereignties"  (11.  Ell,  Deb.  443;  Mass.  Continel.  Oct.  24, 
1737)-  John  Dickinson  called  the  new  po\itical  system  "a  confed- 
eracy of  republics"  2.nd  he  recognised  ihtx&xn^^  the  sovereignty  of  each 
State"  (11,  Pol.  writings  of  J.  D.,  107).  Gouverneur  Morris  said  the 
Constitution  was  "a  compact  .  .  .  between  political  societies  .  .  . 
each  enjoying  sovereign  poiuer"  (in.  Life  of  M.  193).  Roger  Sherman 
said  "the  Government  .  .  .  was  instituted  by  a  number 'of  sovereign 
States"  (see  his  letter  to  John  Adams  in  vii.  Writings  of  J.  A.). 
Oliver  Ellsworth  called  the  States  "-sovereign  bodies"  (11.  Ell.  Deb. 
197).  Tench  Cox  said  the  Union  was  of  '-''  separate  sovereignties  join- 
ing in  a  cofifederacy"  {Am.  Mus.  160,  244).  Chancellor  Pendle- 
ton, the  President  of  the  Virginia  ratifying  convention,  said  the 
people  of  Virginia  were  "  the  fountain  of  all  power,"  and  that  the 
new  system  was  "uniting  the  strength  of  thirteen  States" — each 
^i?iiQ '' a  sovereig7i  State"  (in.  Ell.  Deb.  297,  549).  John  Marshall 
(afterwards  Chief-Justice)  spoke  of  the  State  in  the  Union  zs  ^' ths 
sovereign  power"  (in.  Ell.  Deb.  555).  Samuel  Adams  said:  ^'- each 
State  retains  its  sovereignty"  in  the  present  Union  (11.  Ell.  Deb.  131). 
Gov.  James  Bowdoin  spoke  of  the  Union  as  "  a  confederacy  "  ;  and  of 
the  States  as  '■'■  distinct  sovereignties,^''  (11.  Ell.  Deb.  129).  See  also,  to 
the  same  effect,  the  utterances  of  James  Iredell,  (iv.  Ell.  Deb.  133), 
Fisher  Ames  (it.  Ell.  Deb.  46),  Theophilus  Parsons  (aee  his  life, 
p.  98),  Christopher  Gore  (ii.  Ell.  Deb.  18),  George  Cabot  (ii.  Ell. 
Deb.  26).  • 

The  fathers,  then,  describe  the  American  political  system  as  a  fed- 
eratiofi  of  sovereignties. 

The  Question  Americans  cannot  evade. 

I  have  now  presented  the  American  polity,  its  history,  and  its 
philosophy ;  and  placed  the  statements  of  the  sires  in  contrast  with 
those  of  the  sons.  The  assertions  are  directly  opposed.  Between 
them  "the  people"  must  decide,  for,  by  choosing  to  be  a  republic, 
they  have  assumed  the  right  and  the  responsibility  of  settling  all 
questions.  Is  the  general  polity  a  union  of  people,  or  a  union  of 
States — a  nation  or  a  confederacy?  And  is  the  "  absolute  supre- 
macy" of  the  country  in  "the  Government,"  or  is  it  in  "the  people" 
as  organised  ? 

Americans  will  realise  the  baseness  of  their  "  expounders,"  by 
reflecting  ist.  that  the  Government  in  1789  was  entirely  derivative 
and  vicarious  —  its  authority  being  purely  delegative  and  ministerial  ; 
2d.  that  instead  of  being  since  increased,  its  authority  was  dimin- 
ished and  more  carefully  restricted  —  especially  by  the  9th,  loth,  and 
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nth  Amendments;  3d.  that  it  now  claims  and  enforces  "absolute 
supremacy  "  over  allegiant  States,  and  declares  that  these  have  no 
status  or  rights  except  such  as  are  "  reserved  to  them  "  by  the  nation 
in  its  "supreme  law." 

A  Hint  for  England. 

As  the  American  States,  by  permitting  their  quondam  Federal 
agency  or  commission  to  fasten  absolutism  on  them,  have  provincial- 
ised themselves,  should  not  England  propose  a  new  Anglo-American 
treaty  —  one  of  annexation  —  and  offer  to  reincorporate  them,  and 
restore  their  ancient  provincial  privileges  in  the  glorious  old  com- 
monwealth whose  polity,  like  her  flag,  has  braved  for  a  thousand 
years  the  battle  and  the  breeze  —  a  polity  at  once  free,  permanent, 
and  unassailable,  being,  as  Tennyson  writes, 


"  Broad-based  upon  the  people's  will, 
And  compassed  by  the  inviolate  sea"? 


P.  C.  Centz. 
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'N  these  United  States  there  are  somewhere  about  40,000,000 
people,  to  speak  in  round  numbers.  Of  these  about  one-half  may 
.  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty-five.  Of  these  again  about 
one-half  may  be  males.  I  lay  aside  the  nice  calculation  as  to  the 
preponderance  of  males.  Of  these  10,000,000  there  may  be  one- 
third  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-two  ;  say  about 
3,500,000.  Of  these  three  million  and  a  half  there  may  be  five 
hundred  thousand,  or  something  less,  who,  from  easy  circumstances, 
have  not  the  question  staring  them  and  their  parents  in  the  face, 
"What  shall  he  do  ? "'  Of  the  three  million  remaining  there  may  be 
one-half  who  have  the  question  pretty  much  settled  for  them  by  their 
condition  in  life  suggesting  nothing  but  what  their  fathers  have  done 
before  them,  striving  with  their  hands  to  make  a  coarse  living,  seeing 
and  knowing  nothing  better. 

I  have  left  for  disposal  another  million  and  a  half.  I  have  not 
been  trying  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  my  figures.  A  few  thousands 
more  or  less  are  of  little  matter  in  the  use  I  am  about  to  make  of 
them.  In  fact,  I  shall  have  to  cut  down  the  figures  greatly  by  con- 
fining my  reflections  mainly  to  that  portion  of  Southern  youth  who 
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belong  to  this  category  ;  and  they  are  to  be  still  further  pruned  to 
get  at  a  certain  class.  For  of  the  class  mentioned  there  is  a  large 
number  who,  though  they  have  the  pain  of  leaving  home,  and  the 
disheartening  struggle  for  success,  have  before  them  a  manifest  bet- 
tering of  their  condition  in  a  very  limited  promotion  in  any  calling. 
But  there  remains  a  class  whose  famiiy  traditions,  education,  and  re- 
fined association  make  them  gentlemen  of  sensibility  and  feeling; 
whose  homes  have  been  centres  of  simple  and  unostentatious  elegance 
and  refinement,  who  feel  that  even  success  offers  them  no  compensa- 
tion for  such  a  home  and  such  association.  What  the  number  of 
these  is,  it  is  impossible  to  approximate ;  but  it  is  not  small,  as  any 
one  may  see  who  casts  his  eyes  around  in  this  good  old  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  somewhat  representative.  The  paternal  acres  have 
reached  their  minimum  capacity  of  subdivision,  so  far  as  affording  the 
young  brood  the  prospect  of  genteel  support ;  and  the  desolations  of 
war  have  helped  on  the  inevitable  result.  It  therefore  does  not  much 
matter,  in  considering  the  question  what  shall  this  class  of  youths  do, 
what  numbers  they  represent,  so  much  as  what  any  one  of  them  may 
do. 

Out  of  the  class  referred  to  there  are  doubtless  some  whose  char- 
acters may  neutralise  the  sympathy  their  situation  might  otherwise 
awaken;  let  us  hope  there  are  not  many.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
other  classes  there  are  some,  let  us  hope  they  are  many,  whose  char- 
acter forces  upon  them  the  same  difficulties.  We  will  suppose  a  youth 
of  such  character  and  surroundings,  as  it  is  certainly  not  impossible 
to  find,  and  fronting  him  with  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to 
contend,  try  to  appreciate  their  magnitude ;  such  appreciation  may 
do  something  towards  removing  them. 

My  hypothetical  case  has  arrived  at  his  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
year.  It  has  not  been  necessary  for  him  to  hurry  out  into  the  world 
on  his  own  resources,  for  the  parental  property  has  been  sufficient  to 
keep  the  young  brood  in  comfort,  and  even  in  some  degree  of  luxury; 
but  offers  no  hope  of  division,  as  there  are  little  ones  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  elder  brother,  who  have  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  educated 
in  a  manner  befitting  their  association  ;  not  necessarily  proudly  or 
luxuriously,  but  no  man  will  willingly  take  a  step  backward  ih  the 
social  scale  for  himself  or  his  children  ;  and  he  should  not  of  right, 
if  he  can  help  it.  Besides  the  care  of  other  children,  the  father  and 
mother  may  have  the  prospect  of  long  life  before  them  ;  and  this 
youth,  whom  I  am  going  to  suppose,  would  not  deprive  them  of  one 
iota  of  what  is  left  them.  Many  a  sturdy  man,  no  doubt,  will  say 
this  is  a  case  of  mere  pride  and  folly :  throw  the  boy  on  his  own 
resources  and  make  a  man  of  him.  That  may  be  all  right  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  but  what  are  his  resources  ?  We  will  look  at  them  when 
we  have  taken  a  fuller  view  of  the  youth  himself. 

He  has  been  reared  under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  indicated. 
His  father  is  a  high-spirited  gentleman,  and  has  held  up  before  his  son 
for  imitation  from  his  earliest  childhood  the  finest  models  of  history. 
The  generosity  and  chivalry  of  a  Sidney  or  a  Bayard,  with  every  imag- 
inary virtue  that  could  be  added,  have  been  extolled  to  him  ;  and  his 
amusements,  occupations,  and  studies  have  all  tended  to  develop  this 
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idea  of  manhood  and  virtue.  His  pious  mother  has  taught  his  infant 
lips  to  speak  of  holiness  and  righteousness,  and  his  young  mind  to 
dwell  on  them,  until  they  have  become  a  part  of  his  nature.  The 
result  has  been  a  youth  somewhat  unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  generous,  honest  as  the  day,  full  of  energy  and  manliness,  with 
a  strong  faith  in  the  good  that  is  in  mankind,  and  ready  and  willing  to 
do  his  devoir  in  the  world  that  he  is  about  to  enter  —  a  world  in  its 
ordinary  habits  very  different  from  the  one  he  has  framed  in  his  im- 
agination. The  question  which  has  been  pressing  for  some  time  on 
the  parental  mind,  now  presses  on  the  youth:  "What  shall  he  do?'* 
What  is  there  to  do  ?  What  offers  itself?  We  will  discard  the  me- 
chanical pursuits  as  those  not  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  ; 
for  whatever  theorists  and  visionaries  may  say,  they  are  not  suited 
just  as  they  are,  and  just  as  society  is  organised,  for  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion we  have  been  noticing.  As  I  said,  no  man  willingly  takes  a  step 
backward  in  the  social  scale.  What  really  present  themselves,  in  the 
main,  are,  tilling  the  soil,  the  professions,  and  commerce.  I  say  noth- 
ing of  the  ministry,  as  not  to  be  considered  as  a  means  of  making 
a  livelihood  ;  although  the  laborer  in  that  vineyard  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  Neither  can  I  consider  the  army  and  navy,  which  supply  places 
for  but  few  young  men  at  any  time,  and  none  now  for  Southern  youth. 
Tilling  the  soil  is  an  excellent  occupation,  healthful  and  manly,  for  a 
youth  who  has  soil  to  till,  and  can  direct  laborers  j  but  who  wishes  to 
see  his  son  become  a  day-laborer  on  a  farm  or  plantation,  with  the 
hope  of  realising  enough  in  that  way  to  purchase  land  of  his  own? 
Tilling  the  soil  with  one's  own  hands  involves  rising  by  dawn  of  day, 
severe  toil  for  ten  hours,  and  consequent  fatigue  that  makes  an  early 
bed  necessary.  That  is  in  compliance  with  a  good  old  adage  :  "  Early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  etc. ;  but  where  is  the  time  for  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  the  opportunity  for  cultivating  refinement  and  the 
graces  of  life  ?  These  things  can  not  be  properly  thrown  out  of  the 
estimate. 

I  know  it  is  very  fashionable  with  editors  of  newspapers  and  thriv- 
ing commercial  men  to  sit  in  their  easy-chairs,  with  slippers  on,  be- 
fore a  good  coal-fire,  smoking  a  choice  Havana,  and  with  every  ap- 
pliance of  ease  and  comfort  around  them,  to  discourse  patronisingly 
about  young  men's  keeping  away  from  the  cities  and  cultivating  the 
fields.  Their  ideas  of  the  fields  are  Arcadian.  The  fields  are  rough, 
and  a  farmer's  life,  when  he  is  compelled  to  work  with  his  own  hands, 
is  rough  and  contracting.  It  is  natural  that  young  men  should  aspire 
to  those  occupations  whose  rewards  seem  to  be  a  more  enlarged  in- 
fluence, greater  refinement  and  comfort,  knowledge  of  men  and 
things ;  and  they  know  that  these  do  not  lie  much  in  the  path  of  the 
farm-laborer  ;  though  in  our  large  country  some  do  break  through  the 
superincumbent  mass  of  difficulty,  and,  often  through  the  filthy  paths 
of  politics,  attain  eminence.  But  they  are  not  of  the  sort  of  youth  I 
have  depicted —  at  any  rate  while  he  retains  his  memories  of  Sidney 
and  Bayard.  The  life  of  a  farm-laborer  narrows  the  mind,  dwarfs 
the  intellect,  roughens  the  exterior  offensively,  and  brutalises  the  sen- 
timents. The  youth  who  owns  the  soil  is  among  the  half-million  or 
so  who  have  not  the  ugly  question,  "  What  shall  he  do  ?  "  staring  them 
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in  the  face.  The  one  who  has  to  rent  his  land,  or  hire  himself  out  as 
a  day-laborer,  has  it  before  him  in  its  most  repulsive  form. 

The  learned  professions  and  commerce  now  present  themselves. 
Outside  of  these  there  is  some  comparatively  small  call  for  machinists, 
engineers,  architects,  etc.  These  occupations  present  but  limited 
openings.  Narrowed  down  to  the  learned  professions  —  excluding 
the  ministry — and  commerce,  the  ingenuous  youth  whose  mind  has 
revelled  in  classic  story,  and  those  of  chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  feels 
some  natural  repugnance  to  trade,  having  little  stomach  for  "these 
costermonger  times,"  when,  as  valiant  Sir  John  Falstaff  says,  "virtue 
is  of  so  little  regard."  As  he  reads  of  corruption  and  bribery, 
trickery  and  deceit ;  sees  fortunes  made  by  sheer  humbuggery  or 
worse;  finds  the  world  of  trade,  at  a  point  a  little  ahead  of  where 
he  may  reasonably  expect  to  start,  represented  by  drummers  who,  as 
a  rule,  disgust  the  gentlemanly  instincts  beyond  expression  by  their 
swagger  and  brazen-faced  puffing  of  themselves  and  their  employers, 
and  have  their  wages  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  custom  they  can 
by  any  means  "induce"  to  their  "house" — as  he  sees  all  these 
things  and  much  more,  a  question  might  naturally  arise  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  highway  robbery  considered  as  a  means 
of  making  a  livelihood  compared  with  the  other  modes  which  present 
themselves.  It  is  true  we  shall  have  to  lower  the  standard  of  our 
hypothetical  case  to  bring  him  to  that  view.  But  youth  finds  on  look- 
ing to  business  as  a  means  of  living,  or  rising  in  the  world,  that  out 
of  him  the  Moloch  of  trade  has  to  crush  every  spark  of  fire  and  pas- 
sion apparently,  until  he  makes  money  enough  to  be  independently 
arrogant.  He  knows  that  that  is  the  sum  of  the  demand,  and  that  he 
must  bend  to  it.  What  if  some  high-spirited  youth  of  generous  im- 
pulses cries  out  against  this  stamping-out  of  nature  in  him,  and 
declines  subordination  to  the  iron-bound  laws  of  Mammon  ?<  Stripped 
of  conventionalities,  may  not  these  laws  be  stated  something  like  this .'' 

Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me. 

Thou  shalt  make  to  thyself  a  golden  image  and  worship  it. 

Thou  shalt  crush  out  every  generous  instinct  from  thy  heart,  and 
give  thyself,  mind  and  body,  soul  and  strength,  to  acquiring  gain. 

Thou  shalt  suppress  every  feeling  of  indignation  against  hard  deal- 
ing and  trickery. 

Thou  shalt  unhesitatingly  demand  the  highest  profit  consistent  with 
thy  pecuniary  interests. 

Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  nor  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor,  in  any  manner  that  may  contravene  the  written 
laws  of  the  land. 

Thou  mayest  covet  thy  neighbor's  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  anything  that 
is  his,  and  convert  it  to  thy  use,  provided  it  is  done  by  fraud,  and  not 
by  violence. 

What  if  some  youth  among  his  early  studies  has  learned  to  love 
Robin  Hood ;  to  look  with  admiration  on  the  boldness  and  ingenuity 
of  Schinderhannes,  or  the  dash  of  Dick  Turpin ;  or  has  wondered  at 
the  feats  of  Claude  Du  Val,  the  reckless  generosity  of  Cartouche,  or 
the  absolute  fearlessness  with  which  Pierre  Poulailler  bearded  the 
police  of  Paris,  robbing  the  rich  and  showering  gifts  upon  the  poor  ? 
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This  might  not  be  our  hypothetical  youth,  but  still  he  might  have  in 
him  the  making  of  a  fine  man.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
ask  himself,  where  lies  the  difference  in  morals  between  the  bold 
villainies  of  these  men,  and  the  more  quiet  but  not  less  sure  villainies 
of  those  who, 

"  With  their  cankered  heaps  of  strange  achieved  gold," 

are  quoted  in  the  papers,  sought  of  society,  and  even  fawned  upon  by 
the  Church?  HeVeels  that,  while  with  his  muscle  and  his  pluck  he 
might  rival  one  set,  in  a  contest  with  the  latter  he  must  be  — 

"  Doomed  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe." 

We  know  that  boys  are  ambitious  of  rapid  and  brilliant  distinction. 
The  aspirations  of  most  of  them  have  at  some  time  of  their  lives  run 
in  a  channel  something  like  this.  Their  first  great  ambition  after  they 
arrive  at  an  age  when  sugar-plums  cease  to  be  the  suimnum  boniim,  is 
to  become  a  circus-rider.  To  a  boy  who  has  arrived  at  that  stage^ 
looking  forward  to  a  life  in  which  circus-riding  does  not  bear  a  proro-- 
inent  part  is  blank  despair.  Soon  the  mind  becomes  cultivated  by  a 
more  extended  and  exhilarating  literature  than  that  found  in  nursery 
rhymes,  and  ingenuous  youth  longs  to  become  a  pirate.  To  b.e  a,,  free 
rover  o'er  — 

"The  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  free,'* 

has  a  charm  for  him  beyond  all  other  earthly  occupations.  He  soon 
learns  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  admissible  in  the  present  stage  of 
civilisation  \  at  least  hardly  compatible  with  the  conventional  require- 
ments of  society.  His  mind  broods  on  this  subject  until  chance,  or 
the  "hazy  ideas  of  some  instructor  of  youth  who  thinks  that  he  is 
giving  young  ambition  a  push  in  the  right  direction,  brings  him  to 
where  some  advocate  is  winning  forensic  laurels.  He  is  pathetically 
persuasive,  terrible  in  invective,  brilliant  in  wit  —  so  it  seems  to  the 
youth.  Farewell  to  the  circus-rider,  farewell  to  the  pirate  ;  a  reput- 
able compromise  is  discovered,  and  henceforth  his  darling  ambition  is 
to  make  speeches  to  listening  and  admiring  crowds.  He  fails  of  "  the 
glad  waters  "  ;  but  in  all  else  his  ambition  and  the  laws  of  society 
meet. 

Here  we  find  the  ingenuous  youth  has  travelled  the  easy  descending 
scale,  first  a  circus-rider,  then  a  pirate,  then  a  lawyer.  But  in  this 
last  he  does  not  entirely  get  rid  of  the  axioms  of  trade  ;  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  medicine,  notwithstanding  their  high  pretensions  and 
their  honorable  traditions,  has  come  to  be  as  mere  a  trade  as  that  of 
the  shop-keeper  who  deals  in  country  produce.  The  ingenuous  youth 
possibly  does  not  see  that ;  his  papa  probably  does,  and  thinks  that 
the  ends  of  wealth  and  accumulation  are  more  certainly  attained  in 
other  directions.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  parental  mind  is  turned 
to  commerce  in  some  of  its  forms,  generally  to  merchandise,  as  a 
solution  of  the  troublesome  problem. 

Before  taking  up  the  question  which  is  disturbing  the  rest  of  the 
parents  and  of  the  hypothetical  youth,  to  whom  we  will  return,  I 
42 
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will  dispose  of  one  or  two  pther  modes  of  gaining  a  livelihood  and 
making  a  position  in  life  which  have  not  been  touched  upon.  The 
exigencies  of  modern  society  have  invented  many  ways  of  taking 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  many  and  transferring  it  to  those  of 
the  few.  Many  of  these  modes  doubtless  present  their  advantages 
to  the  secondary  beneficiaries,  the  receivers  of  the  fees  being  evidently 
the  first  and  largest  gainers.  The  thing  itself  is  good  ;  but  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  manner  of  doing  it.  Among  these  we  select  as  repre- 
sentative, the  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  businesses.  That  great  good 
flows  from  both  of  these  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  Their  opera- 
tion may  be  considered  as  a  great  benevolence.  The  individual  who 
induces  another  to  avail  himself  of  their  benefit  may  be  conferring  on 
him  a  real  advantage  ;  and  it  may  be  that,  like  most  good  things,  when 
first  introduced  they  have  to  be  forced  upon  the  recipients.  The 
practical  operation  of  the  business  throws  it  too  often  into  the  hands 
of  the  unscrupulous  and  those  totally  devoid  of  sensibility.  This 
insurance  business,  and  others  often  not  so  reputable,  of  which  I  have 
taken  this  as  representative,  are  represented  through  the  country  by 
agents,  many  of  whom,  by  dint  of  brass,  perseverance  and  a  forty- 
Paul-Pry  boring  power,  make  "  a  good  thing  of  it."  Look  for  a 
moment  at  what  is  called  the  "literature  "  of  Life  Insurance  Compa- 
nies. Art  is  brought  to  bear  in  the  shape  of  wood-cuts  representing 
all  manner  of  suffering  widowhood  and  orphanage  growing  out  of  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  father  and  husband  to  have  his  life  insured. 
Placid  men  are  represented  lying  in  cool  shades  with  guardian  angels 
hovering  over  them,  while  their  wives  contentedly  read  yellow-backed 
novels,  and  their  little  ones  play  around  fearless  of  danger,  because 
the  provident  father  has  been  induced  to  pay  that  particular  company 
at  least  twice  as  much  per  annum  for  a  policy  as  he  should  have  done, 
which  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  enormous  fortunes  realised  by*the 
president  and  other  officers  of  the  company,  and  the  excessive  and 
complex  premiums  with  which  they  stimulate  the  activity  of  their 
agents.  AH  this  may  be  well  enough,  but  Sidney  or  Bayard  has  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  such  miserable  charlatanry ;  and  it  is  ten  times 
worse'  when,  on  applying  for  an  agency,  he  reads  his  private  instructions 
or  receives  his  lesson  from  the  Actuary.  He  finds  that  he  is  expected 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  affairs  of  every  man  in  the  section  where 
he  intends  operating,  so  that  he  may  know  their  weak  points,  and  from 
this  stand-point  may  alarm  the  fears  of  his  constituency.  Once  having 
laid  hands  on  an  individual,  he  must  never  let  him  go  ;  he  must  stick  to 
him ;  not  urge  him  too  much  at  first,  but  watch  him  with  lynx  eye, 
mesmerise  him,  force  him,  hook  him,  even  if  he  is  not  landed  at  once, 
and  give  him  play ;  perseverance  and  tact  will  finally  land  him.  This 
may  be  a  money-making  business,  but  our  youth  of  refined  sensibility 
has  some  natural  hesitation  about  perverting  his  God-given  intellect 
to  preying  upon  the  fears  or  the  presumed  want  of  tenacity  of  his 
victim. 

A  very  different  occupation  presents  itself  in  that  of  teaching.  The 
whole  business  of  teaching,  from  the  dignified  chair  of  the  professor 
to  the  master  of  the  academy  or  higher  grade  of  schools  — I  can  not 
admit  the  lower  grades  in  the  category — presents  less  difficulty  in  the 
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line  of  which  I  complain  than  any  other  occupation.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  confinement  in  a  school-room,  with  its  "damnable  itera- 
tion "  of  grammar  and  text-book,  its  dull  boy  and  its  bad  boy,  and  its 
thousand  petty  annoyances,  presents  but  little  attraction  to  a  youth 
who  has  been  taught  to  love  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  fields,  and 
feels  that  man's  true  sphere  is  with  men.  Besides,  there  is  room  for 
comparatively  few  teachers  of  higher  schools,  and  still  fewer  professors 
of  colleges  and  universities ;  and  these  require  a  higher  grade  of  edu- 
cation, classical  and  mathematical,  than  can  always  be  predicated.  I 
must  say,  too,  that  I  do  not  think  very  highly  of  that  education  or 
that  college  the  result  of  whose  system  is  mainly  to  turn  out  teachers. 
Having  disposed  of  these  openings  as  far  as  necessary  for  my  pur- 
pose, we  find  our  youth  facing  the  commercial  idea.  Now,  that  com- 
merce is  one  of  the  great  civilisers  of  the  world  can  not  be  doubted  ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied,  nor  is  it  wished  to  be  denied,  that  we  find  in  the 
commercial  world  a  vast  number  of  men  of  broad  views,  cultivated 
minds,  and  comprehensive  intellects.  These  are  they  who  build  our 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  send  ships  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
are  the  leading  men  in  most  great  enterprises  ;  they  build  colleges 
and  churches,  and  furnish  much  of  the  means  to  support  missions  ; 
they  conduct  the  circulating  mediums  of  the  world.  AH  this  they  do, 
and  more ;  and  all  this  tends  to  enlarge  their  views  and  put  them 
side  by  side  with  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind.  We  look  with 
admiration  upon  the  old'  merchant  princes  of  Venice,  who  won  so 
proud  a  position  for  their  republic  ;  and  we  revere  the  old  firms  of 
London,  whose  firm-names,  descending  from  father  to  son,  were  a  by- 
word for  integrity  and  fair  dealing.  In  commerce  I  include  that 
whole  system  of  exchanges,  exporting,  importing,  bartering,  selling, 
on  a  large  and  small  scale,  by  which  the  business  of  the  world  goes 
on.  This  is  trade  ;  and,  in  using  the  word,  we  at  once  lower  the  grand 
idea.  We  come  down  to  those  "  who  never  spoke  other  English  in 
their  lives  than  eight  shillings  and  sixpence,"  whose  whole  lives  are 
absorbed  in  the  accumulation  of  money  by  traffic.  How  does  the 
life  of  these  present  itself  to  young  Bayard  whose  mind  has  been 
stored  with  a  different  lore  ?  He  has  been  taught  to  look  on  life  as 
a  stage  A'here  high  thoughts  of  human  virtue  were  to  be  cultivated, 
where  noble  deeds  were  to  be  accomplished  ;  not  where  "  eight  shil- 
lings and  sixpence "  was  the  highest  good.  His  idea  is  that  the 
models  for  imitation  are  such  men  as  Bayard,  Sidney,  Washin-gton, 
Lee  ;  or  his  mind  may  run  back  to  classic  story  and  the  groves  of 
the  philosophers.  The  high  thoughts  of  Socrates  and  Plato  may 
have  had  something  to  do  in  forming  in  his  mind  an  idea  as  to  what 
purposes  a  man  should  propose  to  himself.  Is  this  education  wrong  ? 
Should  we  in  forming  our  boys  throw  out  from  their  education  such 
characters,  and  tell  them  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  these,  that 
their  lives  are  to  be  given  to  trade  ;  that  they  are  to  live  on  'Change, 
or  among  hogsheads  and  bales,  or  behind  a  counter  measuring  calicoes 
and  four-quarter  browns  with  a  yard-stick ;  and  that  Bayard  and 
Sidney,  Washington  and  Lee,  Socrates  and  Plato  are  not  the  men  for 
such  places  ?  If  we  do  not  in  words,  do  we  not  in  effect,  to  the  extent 
that  we  instil  admiration  for  these  men  and  form  them  on  them,  unfit 
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th2m  for  trade  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  busy  marts  ?  This  is  a 
question  in  education  that  I  dislike  to  face. 

Laying  aside  the  higher  idea  of  commerce,  let  us  come  down  to 
that  which  we  actually  have  to  do  with  in  our  own  country.  Does  not 
Wall  Street  give  tone  to  morals,  as  it  fixes  the  commercial  values 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ?  And  what  is  the 
Wall  Street  idea.''  In  laying  down  the  iron-bound  laws  of  Mammon 
it  is  possible  I  may  have  laid  the  skeleton  a  little  too  bare  ;  but  who 
will  say  they  are  not  the  laws  that,  more  or  less  rigidly,  regulate  trade 
in  this  country  ?  Wall  Street  is  devoted  to  making  money  and  spend- 
ing it  in  flash  and  show.  Wall  Street  is  not  scrupulous  as  to  its  con- 
struction of  the  eighth  commandment  as  propounded  amidst  the 
thunderings  of  Sinai,  and  which,  circumscribed  as  it  is  as  to  words, 
is  "  exceeding  broad  "  as  to  application.  Wall  Street's  morals  are 
the  morals  of  Bulls  and  Bears.  It  makes  "corners"  and  "rings"; 
it  makes  false  values  and  imposes  them  on  the  unsuspecting;  it  is 
intensely  sharp,  and  impresses  the  idea  of  sharpness,  among  other 
abominations,  on  the  business  of  the  country.  Its  business  is  to  find 
out  what  it  can  of  every  man's  business^  and  be  reticent  of  its  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  gain  ;  and  its  counterfeits  are  in  every  city  and 
village  throughout  the  land,  affording  an  arena  greater  or  less,  as  the 
case  may  be,  where  the  trading  idea  may  develop  itself  in  all  its 
hideous  deformity. 

In  the  very  outset  this  idea  and  the  Classic  idea  —  which  name  I 
use  for  want  of  a  better,  though  for  one  sample  of  its  development 
we  need  not  go  further  back  than  our  own  Lee, —  face  each 
other,  as  much  opposed  as  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  principles  of 
good  and  evil  of  the  old  philosophers'  system.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
a  name  for  the  converse  of  the  trading  idea.  "The  classic  idea  "  is 
far  from  expressing  It,  and  Chivalry  is  objectionable.  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  the  sentiment  that  has  come  down  from  the  old  Vikings 
and  found  its  expression  in  chivalry,  was  adopted  by  the  higher 
classes  in  England,  and  found  itself  probably  more  cultivated  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  than  in  any  other  portions  of 
the  United  States  ;  though  answering  to  a  feeling  in  human  nature, 
"  as  in  water  face  answers  face,"  it  has  its  exponents  everywhere.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  call  attention  to  the  miserable  corruption  in 
high  and  low  places  that  now  blackens  the  annals  of  the  country,  for 
which  I  believe  the  trading  idea  is  more  responsible  than  any  other 
one  thing.  It  may  be  said,  and  very  truly,  that  it  is  no  worse  than  it 
has  been  in  other  times  and  other  countries  ;  that  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, wrong  and  fraud  were  practised  when  Wall  Street  was  an  Indian 
trail,  or  when  other  ideas  predominated  than  those  begot  of  trade. 
But  are  we  not  to  grow  better  ?  Are  we  still  to  delve  with  muck- 
rakes in  one  filthy  heap  because  our  ancestors  did  the  same  in 
another?  This  Anglo-Saxon  race,  helped  by  every  other  race,  ought 
to  be  able  to  strike  out  some  idea  better  than  that  fostered  in  Wall 
Street.  As  it  is  now,  the  inducement  is  to  lower  the  moral  tone  of 
the  education  of  our  boys  —  or  for  the  youth  to  lower  it  himself  when 
he  goes  into  the  world.  He  who  has  been  brought  up  to  scheme,  to 
subordinate  his  nobler  nature  to  the  exactions  of  trade  as  promul- 
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gated  from  the  high-priests  of  Wall  Street ;  who  cultivates  a  gross 
nature,  and  finds  his  aspirations  end  in  being  a  Fisk  or  Helmbold, 
has  many  lengths  the  start  of  our  hypothetical  youth  on  the  high- 
way to  fortune.  The  morals  of  trade  in  this  country  —  I  speak  of 
this  country  because  this  is  the  one  I  know  —  are  deplorably  low  ; 
it  takes  but  little  observation  and  reflection  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
They  were  not  too  high  before  the  late  contest  of  the  States  ;  and 
among  the  horrid  sequehs  of  war,  the  demoralisation  of  a  nation  in 
all  its  branches  of  business  is  the  most  terrible.  Whom  can  you 
trust?  Have  you  any  certainty  that  your  commission  merchant  has 
not  his  business  so  inflated  that  a  collapse  may  not  come  any  day .''  or 
that  the  bank  where  you  have  your  deposit  may  not  have  its  business 
so  extended  that  any  fine  morning  you  may  find  it  closed?  or  that 
the  cashier,  teller,  or  clerk  may  not  have  seen  fit  to  help  himself  to 
all  the  available  assets  and  have  decamped .''  or  that  your  bonds 
which  you  thought  secured  by  a  good  mortgage  may  not  have  become 
useless  paper  in  your  hands  by  means  of  some  tricky  conveyance  ?  or 
that  a  Legislature  has  not  by  some  sophistry  shown  that  it  is  not 
bound  to  pay  your  State  securities?  Or  in  smaller  matters,  your 
merchant  from  whom  you  procure  your  daily  supply  of  groceries,  or 
your  butcher,  have  you  entire  confidence  in  these  gentlemen  ?  or  pos- 
sibly you  may  wish  to  purchase  a  horse,  cattle,  or  something  in  that 
way  :  is  it  not  a  ticklish  business  ?  Can  you  rely  on  your  sheriffs  to 
pay  over  funds  collected,  or  your  Legislatures  to  permit  them  and 
their  sureties  to  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability?  In  a  word,  does 
not  trickery  and  unfair  or  disingenuous  dealing  cross  you  at  every 
step  you  take  ?  If  it  does  not,  you  are  either  out  of  the  way  of  the 
world  or  exceptionally  fortunate.  It  has  been  but  a  few  days  since  I 
heard  of  a  merchant  in  one  of  our  largest  cities,  who  is  considered 
among  the  best,  saying  that  when  he  commenced  business  he  had  in- 
tended to  be  strictly  accurate  in  all  his  statements  about  what  he  had 
to  sell,  but  he  found  that  every  one  got  ahead  of  him,  and  he  had  to 
do  as  others  did.  This  he  said  in  the  presence  of  clerks  and  young 
men.  This  is  an  ugly  record,  but  a  true  one.  A  large  number  of  fathers 
and  mothers,  with  these  facts  reasonably  clear  to  them,  are  now  re- 
volving the  question,  "What  shall  he  do?"  with  reference  to  some 
fine  youth,  something  like  the  one  I  have  supposed.  It  is  much 
easier  to  state  the  difficulty  than  to  find  the  remedy.  It  is  much 
easier  to  suggest  the  remedy  than  to  accomplish  it.  The  question  is 
urgent,  and  can  not  wait  for  a  reform.  The  youth  has  to  do  some- 
thing now,  out  of  hand.  Of  course  he  should  be  clad  with  triple 
armor  of  virtue,  firmness  and  self-denial.  In  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  is  our  only  hope.  Preachers  must  preach,  and  mothers  must 
teach. 

Women  have  not  yet  been  demoralised  like  men.  I  can  only  speak 
absolutely  of  Virginia  women,  though  I  think  my  opinion  of  them 
may  in  some  sort  apply  to  those  of  the  whole  country,  except  in 
special  localities  of  contamination.  Our  women  are  superior  to  our. 
men  ;  they  fill  their  relations  in  life  better.  They  are  the  salt,  under 
Providence,  that  saves  us  from  a  worse  demoralisation  than  we  have 
reached  ;  though  I   am  far  from  thinking  that  they  are  filling  their 
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high  position.  One  slight  allusion  in  connection  with  business  honesty 
may  throw  some  light  on  that  subject.  While  they  are  teaching  those 
fine  lads  their  duties  under  the  eighth  commandment,  are  they  clear 
in  doing  what  they  can  by  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  by  keeping  a  clear 
eye  to  the  rights  of  others,  in  influencing  the  husband  to  the  rule  of 
right  ?  How  many  married  women  are  there  who  would  give  up  their 
separate  estate  to  pay  debts  contracted  by  the  husband  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves  and  children  ?  And  how  many  are  there  not  who  con- 
nive at  the  fraud  of  keeping  creditors  out  of  their  just  dues  by  holding 
the  common  property  under  a  trustee  ?  I  am  clear  that  a  father  has  a 
full  right  to  settle  on  his  daughter  property  that  he  wishes  to  give  her 
at  or  after  her  marriage,  and  that  property  which  in  any  way  belonged 
to  a  wife  is  a  sufficient  consideration,  in  morals  as  well  as  law,  for  a 
settlement  by  a  husband ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that,  when  the 
husband  is  a  man  of  bad  habits,  and  has  contracted  debts  by  gambling 
and  dissipation  ;  or  is  a  reckless  man,  and  has  destroyed  or  crippled 
his  estate  by  "  striking  hands,"  generally  a  wife  is  in  nowise  bound  in 
morals,  any  more  than  in  law,  to  make  such  debts  good  out  of  her 
own  separate  estate.  But  I  see  no  reason  in  morals  why  she  should 
not  hold  herself  responsible,  even  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  for  her- 
self and  children,  to  pay  out  of  her  property  every  cent  due  for  things 
that  have  accrued  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  family ;  at  any  rate 
where  the  debt  has  been  contracted  with  her  knowledge  and  consent. 
Or,  when  the  husband  has  lost  by  speculations  in  legitimate  business, 
where  the  benefits  would  have  been  common  had  he  been  successful, 
and  these  things  were  done  with  her  understanding  compliance  even 
by  implication,  it  takes  a  nice  casuistry  to  see  how  the  wife's  separate 
estate  is  not  morally  responsible,  though  the  letter  of  the  law  may 
suffer  some  other  family  to  sink  into  want  and  penury  while  hers  has 
reaped  the  benefit,  or  chance  of  benefit,  from  what  was  their^.  With 
all  that  I  have  great  hope  from  the  women.  Much  of  their  wrong 
doing  in  this  direction  proceeds  from  ignorance  of  business,  or  over 
persuasions  of  the  husband  ;  possibly  his  authority.  There  is  never- 
theless a  heavy  responsibility  resting  on  her. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  drawn  an  ugly  picture,  and  that  I  have  un- 
veiled a  hideous  skeleton  ;  but  there  must  be  reform  or  degradation. 
It  behooves  those  who  feel  the  evil  most  to  strive  for  the  remedy. 
Many  young  men  must  go  into  trade  ;  but  doing  the  thing  that  is  right 
must  be  their  aim  rather  than  success.  Their  motto  should  be  that  of 
old  Isaak  Walton:  "Honestly  rich,  or  contentedly  poor."  There 
have  been  many  noble  and  successful  men  whose  names  are  as  guide- 
posts  to  point  these  youths  the  way  to  duty  and  success  ;  and  while 
the  patriarchal  or  baronial  life  of  the  old  planter  is  closed  up  for 
them  like  a  sealed  book  that  has  had  its  day  and  uses,  and  while  the 
lance  of  the  Sidneys  and  the  Bayards  is  forever  at  rest,  and  the 
"  swords  are  rust"  of  such  men  as  Washington  and  Lee,  they  should 
go  to  their  duties,  whatever  they  be,  with  the  spirit  that  animated  the 
last  great  Virginian  when  he  laid  down  his  sword  and  retired  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world  to  do  the  modest  duties  of  a  college  professor. 
Such  a  course  may  be  followed  by  success  ;  it  certainly  will  be  by  self- 
respect. 

Wm.  N.  Nelson. 


GOOD    NIGHT. 


'OOD  night,  my  love:    when  you  reprove, 
'Tis  surely  time  to  go  ; 
But  Time's  swift  flight  with  Love  at  night 

We  lovers  never  know. 
You  say  depart,  while  my  poor  heart 

Keeps  urging  nie  to  stay, 
Till  'twixt  the  two  what  I  must  do 
I  find  it  hard  to  say. 

Good  night,  sweetheart :    one  little  kiss  ? 

The  stars  are  not  too  bright ; 
They  will  not  see,  so  —  one,  two,  three  — 
Good  night,  sweetheart,  good  night ! 

Good  night,  my  dear :    there's  no  one  near, 

No  human  eye  can  see  ; 
Such  nights  as  this  were  made  to  kiss. 

And  you  —  were  made  for  me. 
Then  don't  reprove,  since  only  love 

Can  make  me  go  or  stay : 
Good  night,  sweetheart:    'tis  hard  to  part. 
But  love  bids  me  away  ! 

Good  night,  sweetheart :    one  little  kiss  ? 

The  stars  are  not  too  bright ; 
They  will  not  see,  so  —  one,  two,  three  — 
Good  night,  sweetheart,  good  night ! 

Good  night,  sweetheart :    from  thee  to  part 

Is  worse  than  thy  disdain  ; 
But  love  so  sweet  must  surely  meet 

Some  little  share  of  pain. 
Then  if  I  go  'tis  but  to  show 
The  fate  to  mortals  given  ; 
For  could  I  be  alway  with  thee, 
I'd  think  that  this  were  heaven. 

Good  night,  sweetheart :    one  little  kiss  ! 

The  stars  are  not  too  bright ; 
They  will  not  see,  sp  —  one,  two,  three: 
Good  night,  sweetheart,  good  night ! 


Appleton  Oaksmith. 
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No.  IX.— OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

IDSUMMER.  The  lessons,  both  at  the  school-house  and 
the  mansion,  had  been  gohig  on  well  ;  and  now  from  the 
former  the  schoolmaster  thought  he  needed  a  little  rest,  though 
from  the  latter  he  had  not,  and  never  could  have,  grown  tired. 
He  was  thinking  of  closing  the  school  quietly  for  a  couple  of  weeks  ; 
but  from  time  immemorial  in  that  section  the  custom  had  been  to 
close. schools,  at  least  in  midsummer,  with  a  public  examination  of  the 
pupils.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  among  the  patrons  that  this  was 
the  very  last  school  in  the  State  that  could  afford  to  dispense  with 
such  a  celebration.  It  would  never  do.  Oh,  of  course  not.  The 
world  must  see  for  themselves  what  those  children  had  been  doing. 
The  parents  were  so  anxious  upon  this  point  that  Mr.  Parkinson 
persuaded  George  to  yield.  Lucy  added  her  voice,  and  promised 
not  to  laugh  at  him  if  he  did  not  do  his  part  well.  So  he  consented, 
and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  last  of  July. 

With  what  interest,  with  what  awful  anxiety  that  day  was  expected ! 
Boys  and  girls  prepared  for  it  as  for  an  epoch  that  was  to  absorb  the 
attention  of  all  mankind,  and  even,  as  it  were,  to  suspend  ^he  general 
order  of  the  universe.  For  several  days  beforehand  every  one  felt 
a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  which  we  do  not  see  in  grown-up 
people,  except  in  im.mediate  prospect  of  war,  or  of  death  and  eternity. 
As  for  the  amount  of  studying  that  was  done,  figures  and  words  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  calculate  and  tell  of  it.  Yet  if  one  could 
believe  them,  every  one  was  going  to  fail.  Betsy  Higgins  was  going 
to  be  scared  to  death.  It  wasn't  worth  while  to  tell  her  that  she 
wasn't ;  she  just  knew  she  was.  Mandy  Grizzle  could  tell  just  as 
well  now  as  after  the  thing  was  all  over  that  she  was  going  to  miss 
every  word  that  was  asked  her,  even  if  it  was  to  tell  what  her  own 
blessed  name  was.  .  As  for  Mely  Jones  and  Henritter  Bangs,  they 
were  both  going  to  tell  their  mothers  that  if  they  didn't  want  to  be 
everlastingly  disgraced  they  had  better  not  come  to  that  school-house 
on  that  day.  It  was  a  contest  between  Sam  Pate  and  Bill  Jones 
which  was  going  to  burst  open  the  widest.  The  probabilities  were 
great  that,  if  not  on  the  night  before,  at  least  on  the  morning  of  the 
awful  day,  Asa  Boatright  calmly  and  affectionately  would  bid  the 
world  farewell.  Abel  made  no  promises  nor  threats,  but  we  know 
what  a  firm  fellow  he  was. 

The  day  previous  to  the  examination  was  devoted  to  preparation 
for  the  entertainment.     The  ground  in  front  of  the  school-house  was 
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carefully  swept  by  the  girls,  and  an  arbor  of  green  boughs  constructed 
by  the  boys.  Mn  Parkinson  had  furnished  planks  and  blocks^f  wood 
for  the  seats.  The  lit.tle  piazza  was  to  be  the  stage.  Wreaths  of 
flowers  were  hung  around  its  pillars  and  the  posts  of  the  arbor.  But 
the  great  thing  of  the  whole  arrangement  was  a  floral  vignette  fes- 
tooned over  the  door  by  Lucy,  in  which,  in  large  letters  made  of  cedar 
leaves,  v/ere  the  words  "  Devoted  to  Learning  and  Virtue."  She  at 
first  thought  of  putting  the  inscription  in  Latin  ;  but  on  consultation  with 
Overton  it  was  concluded  that  to  have  such  a  thing  in  English  would 
be  quite  enough.  She  had  arranged  it  at  home,  and  availing  herself 
of  an  occasion  when  all  the  pupils  were  out  of  sight  to  fix  it  in  its 
place,  she  called  them  to  see  it.  In  their  opinions,  candidly  and 
seriously,  there  never  had  been  seen  before  such  a  magnificent  work 
of  art.  Some  had  a  dim  idea  of  the  design  ;  others  were  wholly  in 
the  dark,  and  their  admiration  was  the  highest.  They  didn't  need  to 
have  it  explained.  They  didn't  want  it  explained ;  there  it  was,  and 
let  it  explain  itself  Brinkly  did  indeed  attempt  to  make  Sam  Pate 
understand  it,  but  Sam  had  no  idea  that  Brinkly  did  it  justice. 

"  Means  the  school-house  !  "  said  Sam,  indignantly  :  "  it  means 
everything,  by  Jings  !  "  And  he  looked  and  looked,  and  he  felt  in  his 
soul  that  those  letters,  to  say  the  least,  were  the  index  to  all  human 
knowledge.  What  would  have  become  of  Sam  if  the  inscription  had 
been  in  Latin  ?  When  Abel  got  home  that  afternoon  he  tried  to  give 
his  mother  some  idea  of  it,  but  from  his  account  she  couldn't  make 
it  out.  So  he  told  her  impatiently  to  wait  and  see  for  herself,  and 
that  he  didn't  have  no  time  to  bother  with  nobody  and  nothin'  that 
night  exceptin'  of  his  books. 

The  great  day  came.  It  was'sunny,  but  not  too  warm.  The  pupils 
had  all  come  very  soon  after  breakfast.  Whoever  might  have  liked  to 
see  a  little  crowd  of  fresh  and  anxious  but  happy  children,  there  was 
the  place  and  there  was  the  time.  They  were  mightily  serious  under 
the  burthen  of  impending  responsibilities,  but  proud  and  happy.  This 
was  the  day  on  which  the  mysteries  of  knowledge  were  to  be  exhibited 
to  their  parents  and  friends.  '  Not  only  so,  but  there  was  that  glorious 
inscription  which  was  to  fill  all  beholders  with  wonder,  of  the  glory  of 
which  they  were  participants,  and  the  mighty  meaning  of  which  was 
known  to  no  outsiders. 

So  they  came  up  early.  The  boys  wore  clean  copperas-dyed  pants 
and  brown  linen  jackets.  The  girls,  in  striped  homespun  frocks  and 
checked  aprons,  with  their  red  cheeks  and  round  figures,  were  types 
in  their  wa}^,  I  tell  you.  Mely  Jones  was  the  oldest  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced, and  she  had  on  a  calico  which  had  been  proven  to  have  come 
from  Augusta.  It  had  not  been  seen  often,  but  when  it  had  been  it 
was  noticed. 

Oh,  you  Mely !  you  are  not  so  far  ahead  of  Betsy  Higgins  that  she 
may  not  overtake  you  in  a  year  or  two.  She  has  no  calico  ;  but  look 
at  the  buckle  in  that  belt,  and  say  if  it  don't  outshine  yours  ! 

And  see  that  flounce  of  Mandy  Grizzle  !  I  want  }'Ou  to  look  at  that, 
and  then  at  that  ribbon  round  the  neck  of  Henritter  Bangs,  which  last 
week,  only  last  week,  by  fortunate  accident  had  been  bought  from  a 
peddler,  who  pledged  the  word  and  honor  of  a  gentleman  that  it  had 
not  been  taken  out  of  the  box  since  he  bought  it  in  Philamadelphy. 
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"Philadelphia,  Henry!"  said  Mely,  who  prided  herself  on  her 
geography;  "not  Philamadelphy.     Philadelphia!" 

"  No,"  maintained  Henritter  ;  "  they  was  the  very  words  he  said 
now.  And  he  stayed  all  night  at  our  house  ;  and  he  had  a  blue  wagon, 
and  streaked  and  striped  wheels  ;  and  he  had  a  short-tailed  black 
dog  \  and  he  slept  under  the  wagon  ;  and  he  wouldn't  let  nobody  go 
nigh  that  wagon  ;  and  he  whipped  our  dog  Wallis,  and  Wallis  was 
a  heap  the  biggest ;  and  Pap  said  he  wouldn't  a  believed  it ;  and  he 
said  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  ever  knowed  Wallis  to  be  whipped  by 
ary  notherdog;  and  Ma  said  that  he  had  the  prettiest  things  that  she 
see  ary  peddler  have  in  a  long  time  ;  and  she  actilly  made  Pap  buy 
her  a  set  of  knives  and  forks,  which  Pap  said  that  we  didn't  need  'em, 
but  Ma  and  the  man  talked  around  him  so  fast  and  good  that  he 
couldn't  help  it ;  and  then  he  said  that  them  ribbons  come  all  the  way 
from  Philamadelphy.     Now  they  was  jes'  the  very  words  he  said." 

Mely  had  to  let  her  alone. 

But  where  was  Abel  ?  All  were  there  except  him.  He  was  wont  to 
be  the  most  punctual  of  the  punctual.  Where  was  he  then  ?  And 
now  yonder  came  on  a  gentleman  of  about  his  size,  and  from  the 
direction  whence  he  used  to  come.  Nobody  had  any  idea  who  it  was. 
The  gentleman  walked  by  the  side  or  a  little  in  advance  of  a  woman, 
whom  he  held  by  the  hand  and  apparently  was  trying  to  tug  along 
faster.  He  was  clad  in  new  clothes  from  head  to  foot  —  a  green 
cotton  frock-coat  and  nankeen  pants  striped,  actually  striped.  From 
his  head  hung  backwardly  a  new  straw  hat.  These  articles  were  full 
large,  and  left,  as  they  were  designed  to  leave,  ample  room  for  growing. 
Shoes .''  Yes,  shoes  !  and  if  they  ain't  rights  and  lefts  !  They  too  were 
somewhat  over-sized,  and  the  legs  of  the  gentleman  in  question  made 
rather  a  slim  figure  as  they  came  out  of  them.  But  this  wasn't  all. 
Would  you  believe  it?  he  had  on  a  cravat  —  a  bandana  pravat  —  and 
one  side  of  his  collar  was  sawing  his  ear  at  every  step  he  took. 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  came.  Who  could  it  be  ?  He  almost  dragged 
the  lady  along,  who,  as  she  approached,  seemed  amused  at  what  she 
probably  considered  unnecessary  haste  on  such  a  warm  morning.  As 
he  got  under  the  arbor,  his  eyes  alternated  between  the  lady  and  the 
school-house  door.  Right  up  to  the  latter  he  marched,  and,  pointing 
to  the  inscription,  cried  : 

"  Look  ee  thar  !     Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  " 

That  voice  could  not  be  mistaken.     It  was  the  voice  of  Abel. 

He  looked  at  his  mother  with  an  expression  almost  ferocious.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in  leading  her  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple  of  wisdom,  but  that  she  was  too  far  gone  in  ignorance 
to  enter  in.  So  leaving  her  to  take  care  of  herself,  he  pulled  off  his 
hat,  rushed  in,  and  was  the  first  to  take  his  seat.  Finding  that  he  was 
yet  too  early,  he  rose  again  after  a  moment  or  two,  walked  out  into  the 
yard,  and  without  saying  much  to  any  one,  directed  his  observations 
in  turns  to  the  inscription,  the  visitors  as  they  came  up,  and  his  own 
coat  and  shoes. 

Jack  Parkinson,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  general  favorite,  yet 
was  the  object  of  a  little,  only  a  little  jealousy  on  account  of  his  better 
clothes.     The  difference  in  this  respect,  however,  had   grown   less 
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gradually.  Mrs.  Parkinson  had  made  this  change  (and  fully  with 
Jack's  consent)  out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  people  whom  she 
considered  in  all  other  respects  except  worldly  possessions  as  good  as 
herself  Even  on  this  public  occasion  Jack  had  only  a  suit  of  linen, 
but  cut  and  fitted  so  as  to  make  him  look  fine.  But  he  couldn't  fool 
Abel.  Abel  liked  Jack  very  well ;  but  he  was  bound  to  turn  him 
down  one  time.  He  had  been  eyeing  him  for  some  time.  Finally  he 
sidled  up  to  where  Jack  was  standing  and  talking  to  Brinkly.  He 
then  looked  alternately  at  Jack's  clothes  and  his  own.  He  did  not 
speak  a  word  ;  but  his  countenance,  as  plainly  as  could  have  been  done 
by  words,  asked  :  "  How  do  you  feel  now,  my  lively  lad  ? " 

Jack  complimented  and  Brinkly  looked  benignly  upon  him.  How 
Brinkly  had  grown  !  —  every  way.  He  was  taller  by  much,  and  his 
face  and  form  were  beginning  to  assume  the  appearance  of  manhood. 
Frequent  association  with  his  teacher  had  given  him  much  gentleness 
of  manner.  No  boy  had  ever  tried  more  to  improve  opportunities, 
and  he  had  advanced  to  a  degree  that  had  surprised  even  Mr.  Overton. 
The  latter  admired  him  more  and  more  and  gloried  in  instructing 
him.  He  had  presented  Brinkly  with  a  coat  of  bombasin  cloth  for 
this  occasion,  for  which  his  mother  seemed  to  think  that  she  and  her 
son  ought  to  work  in  payment  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

After  Abel  had  got  through  with  Jack,  he  looked  critically  and 
doubtingly  at  Brinkly's  coat ;  then  glancing  down  at  his  own  tails,  he 
seemed  reassured  and  strutted  off  again. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

And  now  the  visitors  were  gathering  —  some  on  foot,  a  few  old 
people  in  gigs,  but  the  most  on  horseback.  Bouncing  girls,  some 
with  beaux  and  some  without,  rode  up  on  spirited  horses,  and  tying 
them  to  the  limbs  of  trees,  alighted,  generally  without  assistance. 
About  two  hundred  persons  were  present.  The  patrons  of  the  school 
had  contributed  to  furnish  a  dinner,  and  early  in  the  morning  Allen 
Thigpen,  who  was  to  superintend  the  barbecue,  announced  to  Mr. 
Parkinson  that  all  the  carcasses  which  had  been  put  down  was  come 
and  was  now  in  the  pit. 

The  last  visitors  to  arrive  were  Miss  Thigpen  and  Miss  Aery, 
escorted  by  Mr.  Bill  Williams.  This  gentleman  had  asked  for  a  day's 
holiday,  and  had  got  it.  Mr.  Bill  seldom  made  a  request  of  that 
sort  of  late  but  it  was  granted.  Messrs.  Bland  &  Jones  were  grow- 
ing very  obliging,  it  seemed,  and  let  him  go  whenever  he  pleased. 
To-day  Mr.  Jones  had  even  lent  him  his  horse  to  ride.  Miss  Aery 
had  gone  the  day  before  to  the  Thigpens,  partly  on  a  visit,  and  partly 
preparatory  to  the  examination.  Mr.  Bill  had  got  there  early,  and 
was  cordially  received  by  the  two  ladies.  His  attentions  since  the 
last  time  we  saw  him  had  been  divided  between  them.  He  had  not 
made  any  distinct  avowal  to  either.  His  mother  had  urged  him 
again  and  again  to  go  right  straight  along  and  ask  Miss  Karline  to 
have  him,  and  not  come  away  until  she  said  yes  ;  and  then  go  right 
straight  to  work  and  git  ready  and  git  married,  and  quit  all  that  fool- 
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ishness  of  keepin'  of  a  sto',  and  come  right  straight  home  and  'tend 
to  business.  Mr.  Bill  could  but  admit  that  things  was  gittin'  wrong 
'bout  thar  in  ginerl.  The  stock  was  gittin'  wild.  Old  Molly  had 
tried  her  best  to  fling  him  comin'  from  meetin',  and  even  while  he 
was  ridin'  along  with  Miss  Karline.  If  it  had  been  anybody  else  but 
him  on  top  of  her  she  would  a  flung  him  and  probably  broke  some 
bones.  As  for  that  colt,  which  he  were  now  a  mule-colt,  he  had  torn 
down  fences,  and  which  he  actilly  believed  that  same  colt  would  jump 
over  the  moon  providin'  he  wanted  to  go  over  on  t'other  side,  and  old 
Molly,  in  cose,  would  foller  straight  arfter  him.  They  all  needs  him,, 
that's  who  they  needs. 

Still  Mr.  Bill  hesitated.  The  more  attentive  he  was  to  Miss 
Karline,  the  more  gracious  became  Miss  Betsy  Ann.  If  he  lagged  at 
all  in  his  attentions  to  the  former,  the  latter  grew  a  little  colder.  With 
all  his  knowledge  of  women  generally,  Mr.  Bill  sometimes  doubted  if 
he  understood  Betsy  Ann  fully.  It  was  only  a  day  or  two  before  the 
examination  that  Betsy  Ann  had  carried  with  her  own  hands  a  coun- 
terpane to  Mrs.  Williams  as  a  present  from  herself  and  Miss  Karline 
jointly,  though  Betsy  Ann  confessed  that  it  was  mostly  the  work  of 
Miss  Karline.  She  needn't  have  done  that ;  for  it  v/as  Bonaparte  a 
Crossin'  o'  the  Rhine  ;  and  with  all  her  efforts  and  instructions  in  that 
line,  Miss  Betsy  Ann  could  not  yet  quite  get  up  to  Miss  Karline  in 
thus  illustrating  that  achievement  of  the  illustrious  Gaul.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, on  receiving  the  present,  had  taken  upon  herself  to  go  into 
Dukesborough  and  tell  her  son  that  her  desires  was  that  he  should  go 
as  straight  as  possible  to  ]\Iiss  Karline,  and  not  to  come  away  till  to 
such  questions  as  he  might  ask  her  she  said  yes.  It  wasn't  worth 
while  to  be  foolin'  any  longer  ;  and  if  he  didn't  strike  now  while  the 
iron  was  hot,  in  her  opinion  it  would  git  cold. 

So  Mr.  Bill,  with  a  yet  uncertain  mind  however,  w>ent  to  the  ex- 
amination. He  was  very  gay  this  morning,  and  gotten  up  uncom- 
monly well.  The  only  extravagance  about  him,  however,  was  a  nice 
little  green  riding-whip,  with  a  cracker  twisted  of  crimson  silk.  The 
notice  of  the  crowd  was  first  attracted  to  this  by  the  violence  with 
which,  as  he  walked  to  the  arbor,  he  thrashed  the  dust  from  his  pants 
and  coat-tails.  There  were  smiles  and  nods  at  his  town  ways.  Allen 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  that  was  not  entirely  intelligible  ; 
but  Allen  was  devoted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  his  sister,  and  was  there- 
fore determined  to  like  him  as  well  as  possible. 

The  great  floral  wreath  made  an  impression  far  beyond  all  expec- 
tation and  design.  Lucy,  whom  everybody  considered  the  greatest 
of  her  sex,  was  called  upon  many  times  to  explain  its  meaning,  no 
one  after  hearing  it  appearing  to  be  able  to  give  anybody  else  a  satis- 
factory idea.  It  was  so  interesting,  and  the  fair  artist  talked  so 
prettily,  that  those  who  had  heard  her  several  times  were  as  eager  to 
hear  again  as  new  listeners,  and  as  attentive  to  all  subsequent  ex- 
planations. One  elderly  lady  who  had  heard  about  a  dozen,  after 
looking  through  her  spectacles  in  silence  for  some  time,  turned  to 
Lucy  and  said  : 

"  Now,  is  it  nately  so,  or  do  it  jes  'pear  like  .^" 

This  was  rather  a  poser.     Lucy  could  not  answer  readily  and  cat- 
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egorically.     She  did  the  best  she  could,  however,  putting  it  some- 
where between  the  two.     The  elderly  lady  merely  replied : 

"  Hit  beats  me  !  "  and  then  gave  way  to  another. 

The  two  ladies  whom  Mr.  Bill  Williams  had  escorted  expressed 
their  admiration,  and  at  the  same  time  hinted  that  it  was  a  little 
beyond  them  too.     But  Mr.  Bill  thought  he  could  satisfy  them. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  "  it  ar  a  sign  that  this  here  house  ar  a  school- 
'ouse,  instid  of  a  meetin'-house,  or  a  dwellin',  or  a  cote-house,  or  a 
sto'-house,  or  a  —  so  to  speak  —  blacksmith  shop  —  or  any  other 
kind  of  buildin'  exceptin'  of  a  school-'ouse.  Oh,  yes,  they  aint  no 
doubt  that  that's  what  it  ar ;  and  it  have  been  done  very  well  —  very 
well  indeed.  It  ar  not  altogether  as  solid  as  our  sign-board  at  the 
stow  ;  but  for  a  school-'ouse  it  do  very  well  —  very  well  indeed."  And 
he  bobbed  his  head  condescendingly. 

Oh  yes,  indeed,  they  could  understand  it  about  the  Learning;  but" 
they  couldn't,  especially  Allen,  quite  comprehend  the  last  part  of 
the  inscription. 

"  I  sees  your  difficulties, "  replied  Mr.  Bill.  He  looked  steadily 
and  even  frowningly  at  the  wreath  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  holding 
his  whip  somewhat  as  if  it  had  been  a  pen,  pointed  to  it  and  slowly 
went  through  the  motions  of  writing  the  word  Virtue. 

"Yes,  Verter,"  he  said,  as  his  countenance  cleared  up — "  Verter  : 
that's  the  dif-ficulty,  is  it.''  Why,  Verter  —  you  understand  —  it  is  a 
female.  Yes  ;  that's  it !  Which  you  know  thar's  both  girls  and  boys 
in  this  school,  and  which  you  know  in  Dukesborough  Mr.  Cordy  have 
.the  boys  in  his'n  an'  Miss  Wilkins  have  the  girls  in  her'n.  Yes,  Sir  ; 
Verter  ar  the  female." 

The  young  ladies  smiled,  and  Allen  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
walked  off  to  look  after  the  barbecuing. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  examinations  commenced,  and  it  was  good  to  see  the  results  of 
a  reasonable  and  humane  system  of  instruction  ;  not  a  parent  there 
who  was  not  proud  of  his  children  that  day.  There  being  but  few 
classes,  and  the  studies  being  simple,  every  pupil  had  a  fair  opportunity 
for  distinction  in  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  reading,  and  spell- 
ing. Notwithstanding  there  had  been  occasional  though  subdued 
complaint  about  the  dismissal  of  the  school  so  early  in  the  afternoons, 
yet  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  children  had  learned  in  the 
last  six  months  more  than  in  all  their  previous  lives.  Problems  in 
arithmetic  were  done  on  a  blackboard  :  that  was  rather  new.  Some 
long  ones  would  cover  a  whole  board.  Sam  Pate  and  Asa  Boat- 
right  did  sums  in  interest  which  made  many  of  the  audience  imagine 
they  foresaw  that  these  boys  were  destined  to  become  in  time  great 
money-lenders.  In  multiplication  and  division  Abel  seemed  to  ex- 
haust numbers.  Bill  Jones  did  the  great  horse-shoe  sum.  It  was 
such  a  big  job  of  setting  down  and  rubbing  out,  and  multiplying  and 
adding,  that  Bill  got  himself  white  all  over  with  the  chalk-dust.  Bill 
didn't  care  ;    this  was   business.       Bill  was   after  that  great  pile  of 
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money  for  the  last  nail,  and  when  he  had  got  it,  he  turned  to  the 
audience,  shook  some  of  the  chalk-dust  off.  and  looked  as  if  he  were 
seeking  for  investments.  A  general  murmur  of  relief  and  satisfac- 
tion went  through  the  audience. 

"  Ef  he  ain't  broke,"  whispered  Allen,  "  I  be  dinged  !  That's  the 
last  horse  that  fellow  '11  buy."  Then  Allen  said  seriously  that  he 
never  had  believed  that  horse-shoe  sum  nohow. 

"  Oh,  in  cose,"  answered  Mr.  Bill,  "  I  don't  'sposen  that  no  rr\an, 
nor  no  set  o'  men,  wharsomever  they  mout  a  come  from,  ever  sot 
about  a  tradin'  for  horses  in  that  kind  o'  style.  If  I  was  goin'  to  sell 
old  Mary,  and  which  she  ar  as  good  a  plough-nag  as  ever  hopped  over 
a  bush,  and  a  fellow  was  to  begin  talkin'  to  me  about  takin'  of  her  by 
the  nail,  I  should  give  him  sich  a  piece  o'  my  mind  as  would  make 
him  go  arfter  another  customer  quick.  Oh,  no,  they  jes  sposens  the 
case,  and  put  it  in  thar  jes  to  show  what  figgers  will  do  when  you 
keep  on  a  constant  a  pilin'  'em  on  top  o'  one  another." 

Allen  again  walked  off  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  Betsy 
Ann  slyly  laughed  as  she  watched  him. 

The  girls  of  the  school  did  splendidly.  They  talked  about  the 
countries  and  the  rivers,  and  mountains  and  deserts,  and  oceans  and 
lakes,  as  if  they  had  crossed  them  over  and  over  again,  and  were 
ready  to  do  it  now,  taking  with  them  anybody  else  who  might  wish 
to  go  along  with  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  believe  Abel  afforded  the  highest  en- 
tertainment. Abel  was  such  a  scraggy  little  fellow  to  look  at,  and 
had  done  so  poorly  at  the  Goosepond,  and  he  had  such  strange  ways, 
that  he  was  generally  considered  as  of  very  weak  understanding ;  and 
his  mother,  who  was  a  very  honest  and  industrious  woman,  had  been 
often  pitied  for  having  so  unpromising  an  offspring.  All  such  notions 
came  to  an  end  to-day.  t 

By  way  probably  of  giving  variety  to  the  exercises,  Abel  answered 
the  questions  interrogatively.  It  was  music  to  hear  him  spell  words 
of  eight  syllables,  and  then  in  a  rising  and  pathetic  tone  sing  out 
Unintelligibility  ?  Incomprehensibility  ?  He  could  be  heard  far  and 
wide.  Allen  was  at  the  pit,  where  he  had  been  staying  ever  since 
Mr.  Bill  had  so  put  him  down  about  the  horse-shoe,  and  where  be- 
sides superintending  his  carcasses,  he  had  been  meditating  on  which 
were  the  more  numerous,  the  figures  in  that  problem  or  Mr.  Bill's 
words,  and  wondering  what  his  sister  Karline  could  see  in  such  a 
man  to  like  him.  When  he  heard  Abel's  screams  he  was  in  the  act 
of  turning  over  a  pig.  He  raised  himself  up,  and  looking  towards 
the  stage,  he  asked  of  a  bystander  : 

"  Who  in  the  name  of  Jee-roozelum  is  that  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  who  that  is,  Allen  ?  " 

Allen  looked  fixedly  at  the  speller. 

"  No,  dinged  if  I  do  !     I  never  seed  him  befo'." 

"  Why,  it's  Abel  Kitchens." 

"Who.?" 

"Abel  Kitchens." 

Without  saying  more  he  advanced  several  steps  towards  the  house, 
and  listened  with  unmixed  delight  until  Abel  had  spelled  himself  out 
of  breath.     He  then  turned  and  remarked : 
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"  I  never  should  a  knowed  him  with  them  clo'es  if  you  hadn't  a 
told  me.  And  if  I  hadn't  a  seed  it  myself  I  never  should  a 
b'lieved  he  could  a  spelt  them  words  in  that  kind  o'  style." 

Abel  did  as  well  in  geography,  with  the  exception  of  one  slight  but 
temporary  mistake.  When  asked  by  whom  Pennsylvania  was  settled, 
he  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  answered  : 

"  By  the  English  —  ah  —  Earthquakes  ?  " 

The  audience  seemed  a  little  uneasy.  Overton  glanced  at  Lucy, 
who  had  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  while  her  eyes  were  suf- 
fused with  tears  of  laughter  ;  so  he  bit  his  lips  and  coughed  slightly. 
Mandy  Grizzle,  who  was  Abel's  classmate,  turned  and  looked  upon 
him  with  horror.  Abel  grinned,  frowned,  and  catching  at  his  coat- 
tails  with  both  hands  and  rocking  himself  right  and  left  for  ajnoment, 
answered  rightly  in  the  same  tone  : 

"  By  the  English  Quakers  t  " 

Afterwards  Abel  shut  up  Asa  Boatright,  who  was  laughing  at  his 
mistake,  by  insisting  that  there  weren't  no  sich  a  mighty  difference 
between  'em  anyhow,  and  asking  Asa  if  he  knowed  what  that  was. 

All  the  geographers  did  well.  Bill  Jones  was  the  leader.  He  was 
heard  to  boast  that  you  give  him  a  plenty  of  money  and  insure  his 
not  getting  drowned  nor  murdered  nor  eat  up  by  wild  beasts  and 
other  animals,  he  could  find  his  way  plump  into  the  middle  of  Africa. 
It  wasn't  worth  while  to  try  to  lose  him. 

During  the  examination  of  the  classes  the  audience  with  few  excep- 
tions kept  their  seats.  Towards  the  last  the  smell  of  the  barbecue 
was  becoming  very  sweet,  and  one  could  notice  occasionally  a  nose 
turned  towards  the  pit  and  a  pair  of  lips  giving  a  subdued  smack. 
There  remained  only  the  speaking,  and  the  schoolmaster  announced 
that  it  would  be  postponed  until  after  the  dinner,  to  which  all  were 
cordially  invited.  So  they  arose.  And  oh,  what  congratulations ! 
Especially  to  the  girls  ;  for  they  were  through  with  their  work,  and 
it  was  a  safe  business.  Now  that  the  excitement  was  over  they  did 
look  exhausted,  and  yet  so  calm,  so  serenely  triumphant!  Mely  Jones 
especially  had  done  so  much,  had  answered  so  many  questions,  and 
been  put  through  such  a  searching  course,  that  she  seemed  to  feel 
that  no  reasonable  person  could  expect  her  to  recover  herself  in  some 
time.  After  the  rest  had  risen  she  sat  with  her  head  resting  upon  her 
mother's  shoulder,  her  long  hair  hanging  down  at  full  length,  and  her 
pretty  face  and  languid  eyes  indicating  that  though  she  had  con- 
quered, yet  that  such  a  victory  was  more  expensive  than  most  people 
were  aware  of.     Oh,  you  Mely  ! 

The  dinner  was  capital ;  pig,  lamb,  kid,  chicken,  goose,  all  sorts  of 
vegetables,  pies,  tarts,  custards.  Allen  got  enough  compliments  for 
the  barbecue  to  make  anybody  else  very  vain.  But  Allen  merely  re- 
marked that  he  should  not  have  undertook  it  if  he  hadn't  knowed 
what  he  was  about.  Give  him  the  right  sort  of  carcasses,  good  oak- 
bark,  and  a  plenty  of  pepper,  vinegar  and  salt,  and  he  would  be 
monstous  apt  to  have  it  right,  that  is  providin'  the  people  didn't  git 
hungry  too  soon  and  begin  to  hurry  him  up. 

Mr.  Bill  was  very  gay.  Notwithstanding  that  he  had  to  serve  two 
ladies  at  the  table,  he  did  not  part  from  his  riding-whip  ;  with  singular 
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dexterity  he  fastened  it  under  his  left  arm,  and  as  he  turned  here  and 
there  the  silk  cracker  played  all  sorts  of  tricks,  occasionally  tickling 
Miss  Aery's  nose  to  such  a  degree  that  she  would  laugh  and  chide  him 
so  sweetly  that  it  would  soon  be  tickling  her  again.  Miss  Karline  came 
in  also  for  her  share  of  these  mischievous  assaults,  and  she  smiled 
without  chiding.  Miss  Karline  looked  uncommonly  well  to-day. 
Betsy  Ann  called  Mr.  Bill's  attention  to  the  fact,  and  with  'great 
generosity  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  she  was  the  finest  girl  in  all 
her  acquaintance.  And  oh,  if  she  did  have  a  brother,  she  would 
never  rest  until  he  had  made  Miss  Karline  her  own  dear  blessed 
sister !  But  still  it  was  her  opinion  that  Miss  Karline  would  be  a 
right  hard  person  to  get.  Mr.  Bill  smiled  and  said  nothing  in  answer 
to  such  r£marks,  yet  he  thought  to  himself  that  he  had  never  seen 
Miss  Karline  look  so  well. 

He  congratulated  everybody  who  had  any  special  interest  in  the 
examination.  Who  knowed  but  that  some  of  them  boys,  providin' 
in  cose  they  lived  and  kept  goin'  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  was 
a  startin',  mout  live  to  be  big  men  in  Dukesborough  or  some  other 
big  place  ?     Who  knowed  ? 

Lucy  Parkinson  never  looked  better  than  she  did  on  that  day  as 
she  went  about  from  one  to  another  of  the  elderly  ladies  and  helped 
them  from  the  various  dishes.  What  little  distinctions  of  honor  were 
made,  were  in  favor  of  the  mothers  of  the  children.  The  pupils  were 
the  main  attendants,  and  boys  and  girls  were  liberal  to  a  degree  that 
approached  prodigality.  Abel's  attentions  were  confined  mostly  to 
his  mother.  He  piled  the  good  things  upon  her  plate  so  that  she 
had  to  stop  him  and  inquire  if  he  expected  her  to  eat  everything  on 
the  table,  and  all  at  once  at  that.  But  Abel  had  an  object ;  he  wanted 
to  practise  his  speech  one  more  time.  So  having  served  his  mother, 
he  gathered  in  his  hands  a  big  piece  of  pie,  and  eating  rapidly  as  he 
went,  rushed  into  the  woods,  and  in  quite  an  elevated  tone  put  a 
number  of  interrogatories  to  a  certain  pine-tree  to  which  he  resorted. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  dinner  was  over,  and  yet  there  was  an  interval  of  half  an  hour 
before  the  speaking  was  to  begin.  The  ladies  repaired  to  the  arbor 
again,  and  the  men  stood  without  in  knots  of  eight  or  ten  and  dis- 
cussed the  weather  and  their  crops.  Everyone  insisted  that  he  had 
received  less  rain  than  any  of  his  neighbors.  Whenever  a  rain  was 
proven  upon  one,  he  insisted  either  that  it  w-as  not  enough  to  wet  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  or  that  it  was  so  much  as  to  set  out  the  grass 
again  that  had  just  been  chopped,  and  that  it  fell  so  hard  as  to  wash 
his  plantation  clean  away  besides.  I  have  often  noticed  during  all 
my  life  that  one  of  the  most  ditlicult  things  has  been  to  make  a 
farmer  admit  that  he  had  had  a  seasonable  rain  upon  his  crop. 

But  the  bell  was  rung  in  the  midst  of  such  disputes,  and  all  re- 
paired at  once  to  the  arbor. 

Samuel  Pate  ! 

Mr.  Pate  was  not  by  nature  a  great  orator ;  but  art  and  exercise 
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enabled  him  to  show  off  to  considerable  advantage.  Hearty  applause 
followed,  for  several  of  the  boys  had  hinted  that  a  little  of  that  would 
have  an  encouraging  effect.  A  yet  greater  share  fell  to  Mr.  Boat- 
right,  who  followed.  Mr.  Jones  had  expected  to  carry  everything 
before  him,  or  at  least  lead  it  very  closely  up  behind  him.  Sinking 
or  swimming,  living  or  dying,  surviving  or  perishing,  he  was  for  the 
Declaration  ;  and  he  looked  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said.  There  was 
not  a  man  there  who  felt  like  controverting  his  position  when,  in  con- 
clusion, he  announced  in  thundering  tones,  "  Inder-pendence  now, 
and  In-derpendence  forever !  "  Jack  Parkinson  came  the  poetry.  It 
sounded  very  genteel ;  but  there  was  not  much  room  for  spreading,  as 
Bill  called  it. 

But  Abel !  That  was  the  speech  that  stirred  the  crowd  and  made 
everybody,  as  it  were,  feel  like  changing  seats.  His  piece  was  a 
famous  one  in  the  old  books,  yet  familiar  to  us  all.  Abel  adhered  to 
the  interrogative  manner  which  his  teacher  had  labored  in  vain  to 
correct.  He  inquired  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  present  if  they 
were  not  Americans,  and  if  they  did  not  have  a  country  vast  in 
extent  and  embracing  all  the  varieties  of  the  most  salubrious  climes. 
He  went  on  further  to  inquire  if  they  were  held  not  by  charters,  and 
propounded  various  interrogatories  of  that  sort.  His  little  voice 
screamed  in  a  way  which  it  was  a  wonder  to  hear.  His  gesticulation 
was  equally  remarkable.  Occasionally  he  would  rise  on  tip-toe  and 
stretch  out  both  arms  ;  then  his  coat-tails  would  expand  themselves 
and  almost  become  separated  in  his  rear.  His  shoes,  however,  re- 
mained wholly  unexcited,  refusing  to  follow  his  heels,  but  waiting 
patiently  for  their  return.  When  he  had  asked  questions  enough  to 
have  taken  the  most  of  his  audience  weeks  and  weeks  to  answer,  he 
retired,  and  blowed  and  perspired  as  if  he  had  been  running  a  mile. 
The  surprise  and  pleasure  that  he  had  been  inspiring  all  day  came  now 
to  a  climax.  Everybody  clapped  their  hands  and  beat  the  benches  and 
laughed  with  glee.  Allen  Thigpen,  who  had  been  standing  at  the 
outskirts,  beat  with  a  big  stick  one  of  the  posts  with  such  violence  as 
to  shake  the  whole  arbor.  Allen  afterwards  passed  his  word  and; 
honor  that  never  in  all  his  born  days  had  he  ever  heerd  anything  so- 
onexpected. 

"Becase,  you  see,"  said  he,  "I  knowed  him  at  the  Goosepond, 
By  the  time  he  quit  thar  he  didn't  'pear  like  he  have  any  more  sense 
than  a  biled  egg.  But  to-day!  Why,  it  come  on  me  to  such  a  pitch 
as  farly  made  the  goose-bumps  rise  all  over  me.  That  spellijn'  this 
mornin'  first  started  me  to  thinkin' ;  but  the  speakin*,  it  finished  me. 
When  he  said  *  Hell  not  by  chotters,'  dinged  if  I  didn't  think  he  was 
a  cussin  ! " 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  Brinkly  Glisson.  His  exarainations 
had  been  especially  satisfactory.  With  a  teacher  who  knew  how  to 
guide  his  understanding,  he  had  gone  quite  ahead  of  the  other  boys 
in  the  school,  and  everybody  praised  his  improvement ;  for  everybody 
liked  him  on  his  mother's  as  well  as  his  own  account.  Brinkly's 
speech  was  one  that  had  been  composed  by  George  Overton  for  the 
occasion.  Brinkly  was  not  loud  and  violent  like  Abel  and  some  of 
the  rest,  but  he  spoke  easily  and  naturally  and  to  the  point..  Every- 
43 
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body  listened  eagerly  as  he  spoke  on  the  value  of  education,  and  the 
greater  value  of  honor  and  truth  and  courage.  Warming  more  and 
more  as  he  proceeded,  he  made  really  a  fine  ending.  His  mother  had 
been  filling  up  all  day.  She  ate  almost  nothing  at  dinner,-telling 
Lucy,  who  pressed  many  nice  things  upon  her,  that  she  could  not  eat 
until  Brinkly  got  through.  While  he  was  speaking  she  did  not  look 
at  him  except  by  stolen  glances,  fearing  that  she  might  put  him  out. 
When  he  had  finished,  however,  and  the  whole  air  was  rent  and  the 
woods  resounded  with  applause,  as  well  for  Brinkly  as  in  general 
commendation  of  the  whole  exercises,  her  mother's  heart  could  re- 
press its  emotions  no  longer,  and  she  wept  those  tears  of  joy  and 
pride  that  are  so  sweet  to  the  lowly.  The  neighbors  congratulated 
her,  but  she  could  weep  only  the  more.  Allen  squeezed  her  hand  the 
hardest  of  all,  and  he  cried  like  a  child  when  she  hugged  him. 

'•Ding  it  all !  "  said  Allen,  but  he  blubbered  so  that  he  couldn't 
make  it  out,  and  so  breaking  off  from  the  widow  he  hugged  Brinkly, 
and  wept  on  his  neck.  "  I  knowed  it  was  in  you,"  he  said  as  the  tears 
ran  from  his  eyes,  "if — if  it  only  could  be  fotch  out." 

As  soon  as  the  audience  arose  to  disperse,  the  widow  went  to 
Overton  and  humbly  took  his  hand. 

"  It  is  you  who  done  it  all.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you  the  child 
might  have  been  ruined.  Oh,  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  that  brought 
from  so  far  away  off  yonder  such  a  friend  to  me  and  my  child  !  " 

This  was  all  she  could  say :  a  poor  little  speech  ;  and  even  in  that 
her  greatest  thanks  were  carried  beyond  himself.  Yet,  though  he 
lived  to  make  a  high  career,  and  to  receive  much  of  eloquent  praise, 
it  never  imparted  a  pleasure  superior  to  that  he  felt  as  that  poor 
woman  held  his  hand,  and  he  knew  what  she  felt  but  could  not 
express. 

Although  there  was  to  be  but  a  couple  of  weeks'  holiday,  yet  the 
pupils  took  most  affectionate  leave  of  their  teacher,  and  not  one  failed 
to  look  with  pleasure  to  the  reunion.  While  Brinkly  went  for  his 
mother's  horse  she  asked  Lucy  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Aint  he  glorious  ?  " 

"  Who  ?     Brinkly  1     Yes,  that  he  is." 

"Oh,  you  know  who  I  mean  :  that  man  yonder.'' 

"  Mr.  Overton  ?     Yes,  he'll  do  pretty  well." 

"And  now,  honey,  you  listen  to  me.  Don't  you  let  that  chance 
slip.     Don't  you." 

Lucy  laughed,  and  they  shook  hands.  As  Lucy  held  the  stirrup 
for  her  after  Brinkly  had  set  her  upon  the  horse,  she  bent  down  and 
whispered  in  her  ear  : 

'^  Him  and  you  was  7nade  for  one  another." 

The  girl  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  the  widow,  followed  by  her  son 
on  foot,  rode  away. 

The  last  to  leave  were  Mr.  Bill  and  his  party.  They  had  to  wait 
for  Allen,  who  lingered  in  order  to  see  that  all  the  dinner-vessels  were 
sent  to  their  owners.  On  the  way  home  Mr.  Bill,  as  long  as  they  all 
rode  together,  made  sundry  comments  upon  the  exercises.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  commendatory ;  yit  Mr.  Cordy's  school  in 
Dukesborough  were  certainly  ahead   of  Chestnut   Grove.     Ef   Mr. 
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Overton  should  live  and  keep  at  it  awhile  longer,  he  mout  some  time 
move  into  Dukesborough  and  keep  school  thar,  arfter  Mr.  Cordy  give 
up  ;  which  in  cose  he  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Cordy's  givin'  up,  but 
which  he  did  know  that  somehow  school-marsters,  as  a  ginerl  thing, 
were  a  movin'  kind  o'  people,  and  never  stayed  long  in  one  partickler 
place,  and  which  that  made  him  say  what  he  did.  But  still,  it  wern't 
no  business  of  his'n,  and  he  merrily  made  the  remark  becase  from 
all  he  could  see  he  thought  well  of  the  young  man  and  hoped  that  he 
would  do  well. 

Allen  and  Betsy  Ann  fell  back  a  little,  and  Mr.  Bill  and  Miss  Kar- 
line  rode  on  together.  Mr.  Bill  was  much  flattered  by  Miss  Karline's 
regard,  as  well  he  might  be ;  she  had  never  looked  so  well  as  on 
this  occasion.  Whenever  he  found  himself  alone  with  her  of  late  he 
felt  that  he  would  do  reasonably  well  to  get  her,  and  it  was  only  the 
increased  graciousness  of  Betsy  Ann  that  hitherto  had  prevented  his 
addressing  the  former.  Betsy  Ann's  remark  at  the  examination  had 
the  double  effect  of  stimulating  his  feelings  towards  Miss  Karline, 
and  of  raising  the  suspicion  that  she  herself  did  not  mean  that  her 
own  deportment  towards  him  should  be  considered  in  the  light  in 
which  he  had  been  regarding  it.  So  as  he  rode  along  he  was  de- 
cidedly more  demonstrative  to  Miss  Karline  than  he  had  yet  been. 
He  delivered  his  mother's  thanks  for  the  counterpane,  and  told  how 
anxious  she  was  that  he  should  settle  himself. 

"And  indeed,  it  look  like  a  man  of  my  age  ought  to  settle  hisself ; 
but  sich  it  is,  a  man  can't  settle  hisself  by  hisself." 

How  archly  and  mischievously  he  did  look  at  Miss  Karline  ! 

"Ahem  !  of  course  not,"  said  Miss  Karline.  "  Still,  I  don't  know 
so  well  about  that.     Of  course,  it's  not  for  me  to  speak." 

Mr.  Bill  insisted  that  he  believed  his  mother  was  right,  and  that  he 
ought  to  leave  off"  the  vanities  of  a  vain  and  foolish  world  ;  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  ;a  man  wasn't  goin',  and  wasn't  expected  to  be  goin'  to 
do  that  exceptin'  he  was  to  git  married  and  have  a  wife  to  help  him, 
and  he  declared  that  he  would  like  to  have  Miss  Karline's  opinions 
upon  the  subject. 

Miss  Karline  answered  that  if  he  wanted  her  opinions  certain  and 
in  yearnest,  and  if  he  needed  her  opinions,  of  course  he  should  have 
them. 

Now  Bill  said  that  he  did  want  'em,  and  felt  like  in  all  the  circum- 
stances he  stood  in  need  of  'em. 

Then  Miss  Karline  said  that  as  for  herself,  provided  she  knew 
herself,  she  desired  to  fool  no  person,  nor  to  trifle  with  no  person's 
feelings,  nor  to  keep  people  a  waiting  for  answers  to  polite  and 
gentlemany  questions.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  person  whom  she  could 
but  have  a  great  respect  for ;  and  as  for  his  mother,  she  loved  her 
almost  jes  like  her  own  blessed  mother  that  was  dead  and  gone.  As 
Mr.  Williams  had  asked  her  opinions  on  that  partickler  subject,  and 
had  ever  acted  in  such  a  gentlemany  way,  she  would  at  once  give 
him  her  answer.  She  always  had  liked  him,  but  never,  never  in  this 
blessed  world  should  he  have  knew  it  from  her  lips  if  he  had  not  first 
asked  her  opinions,  and  that  in  such  a  gentlemany  way. 

They  were  now  near  the  house.     Mr.  Bill  smiled,  and  looked  back 
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at  Allen  and  Betsy  Ann,  who  were  now  riding  fast.  He  gave  his 
whip  to  Miss  Karline,  who  gave  her  horse  a  cut,  and  they  galloped 
to  the  gate.  As  he  assisted  her  to  dismount  he  took  the  liberty  to 
squeeze  her  hand,  and  as  he  had  acted  in  such  a  gentlemany  way, 
Miss  Karline  quietly  but  firmly  returned  the  pressure. 

Allen  looked  at  them  closely  when  he  came  up.  His  sister's  face 
assured  him,  he  thought,  that  matters  were  settled,  and  he  therefore 
treated  Mr.  Bill  with  increased  cordiality.  Mr.  Bill  was  obliged  to 
go  on  to  Dukesborough  that  evening.  When  he  was  about  to  start, 
all  shook  hands  with  him,  and  Betsy  Ann  said  that  she  was  always 
glad  to  see  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  a  little  at  this  remark,  but  only 
said  good-bye,  and  then  took  his  leave. 

(to  be  continued.) 


MEMOIRS   OF   THE   THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 


ON  a  bleak  November  morning  of  the  year  1869  I  took  the  train 
for  Erfurt,  the  old  capital  of  Thuringia,  for  the  town  of  Arn- 
stadt,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  further  on  the  same  day  to- 
ward Stadt  Ilm  and  the  princely  residence  of  Rudolstadt  Castle. 
In  the  same  coupe  with  me  was  but  a  single  individual,  who,  en- 
veloped in  various  shawls,  was  furthermore  securely  protected  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  air  by  a  heavy  Scotch  plaid.  On  the  Conti- 
nent I  generally  travel  during  winter  in  the  second  class  (the  first 
class  being  retained  by  "princes,  Englishmen,  and  other  fools,"  as 
popular  satire  has  stigmatised  its  exclusiveness) ;  but  during  the 
spring  and  summer  I  frequently  prefer  the  third  and  even  fourth  class, 
as  offering  to  me  a  far  more  extended  range  for  the  observation  of 
the  country,  and  the  habits,  manners,  and  peculiarities  of  the  people, 
who,  nearly  always  very  civil  and  communicative,  present  no  difficulty 
in  gaining  information  or  making  acquaintances.  But  that  day  I 
found  it  slow  work  to  enter  into  conversation.  My  companion  was 
reserved  and  silent.  After  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  I  aban- 
doned my  effort,  and  taking  out  a  New  York  Herald  received  that 
morning,  began  to  read. 

"You  are  an  American?"  he  suddenly  addressed  me,  after  I  had 
looked  over  the  paper  for  about  five  minutes,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  my  previous  questions  and  his  brief  answers  having  been  in 
German. 

"  I  have  lived  many  years  in  the  United   States,"  I  replied.     "  I 
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took  you  for  a  German,"  I  continued,  "owing  to  your  pure  accent.  I 
now  perceive  my  error;  you  are  evidently  an  Englishman." 

"  No,  Sir,"  was  his  answer  ;  "  I  am  a  German,  a  Thuringian,  but 
have  been  absent  from  Germany  for  many  years." 

Our  conversation  thus  begun,  became  lively  and  interesting.  I 
found  my  new  acquaintance  an  amiable  and  well-informed  gentleman. 
He  had  but  two  days  before  arrived  at  Vienna  from  Egypt,  where 
commercial  relations  of  his  house  at  London  had  called  him. 
Rapidly  travelling  through  Germany,  he  had  made  a  detour  of  a  few 
miles  to  visit  his  friends  in  the  quiet  country-town  nestled  amid  the 
vales  of  the  Thuringian  mountains,  to  which  the  iron  horse  was 
rapidly  bringing  us. 

From  him  I  obtained  much  interesting  information  concerning  the 
country  in  which  we  were  travelling.  The  crests  and  valleys,  now 
smiling  in  the  times  of  peace  and  plenty,  had  become  historic  in 
many  a  war,  particularly  in  that  of  the  "  Thirty  Years."  This  region 
was  the  dividing  line  then  between  North  and  South  Germany  ;  between 
the  forces  of  the  Protestant  League,  headed  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  and  the  Imperialist  armies,  commanded  by  Tilly  and 
Wallenstein.  It  was  a  kind  of  neutral  ground  ;  and  it  appears,  in 
fact,  that  the  owners  of  this  region,  the  Counts  of  Schwarzburg  (the 
house  which  gave  to  Germany  an  emperor,  Guenther),  succeeded 
nearly  throughout  that  long  struggle  to  be  considered  a  neutral 
power  ;  which,  however,  did  not  exempt  them  and  their  people  from 
the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  war.  Arnstadt,  where  we  now  stopped, 
was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Counts,  Stadt  Ilm  that  of  another,  Rudol- 
stadt  that  of  a  third,  and  due  north,  at  Sondershausen,  resided  a 
fourth.  Only  the  two  latter  lines  are  now  existing,  and  but  the  last 
one  as  an  independent  government  of  the  German  Empire  ;  the 
Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  the  last  of  an  illustrious  line, 
having  given  up  the  reins  of  government  to  Bismarck. 

Arnstadt  itself  is  a  neat  and  friendly  city.  It  being  market-day, 
there  was  considerable  bustle  in  the  place.  The  hotel  was  crowded, 
and  the  public  place  before  it  full  of  the  teams  of  Thuringian  peas- 
ants. But  Arnstadt's  greatest  attraction  to  the  tourist  is,  perhaps, 
that  Miss  John,  the  celebrated  Thuringian  novelist,  better  known  in 
this  country  under  the  710771  de  plu77ie  "  E.  Marlitt,"  lives  there,  and 
that  the  scenes  of  her  novel.  The  Old Ma77i'seUe' s  Sec7-et,  are  here.  The 
tragical  event  with  which  the  story  opens,  the  death  of  the  actress, 
shot  during  the  play  by  a  soldier  who  had  inadvertently  put  a  ball 
into  his  charge,  really  occurred  here  many  years  ago,  and  made  upon 
Miss  John's  mind  an  indelible  impression  ;  to  it  we  owe  her  wonderful 
novel.  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  a  couple  of  hours  were  left  me  ere 
the.  posikutsche,  the  mail-coach,  started  for  Stadt  Ilm,  for  which  place  I 
had  secured  a  seat  upon  my  arrival ;  for  my  travelling  companion's  ac- 
count had  determined  me  to  remain  there  that  night.  After  a  dinner 
which  was  really  excellent,  and  cost  me,  with  a  bottle  of  Rhenish 
wine,  about  one  dollar  gold,  I  walked  through  the  quaint  ancient 
streets.  I  looked  upon  the  town-hall  where  the  actress  met  her 
death,  and  upon  the  brave  old  merchant's  house  who  took  in  the 
orphan  girl  left  by  the  actress,  the  heroine  of  the  story.     On  the  top 
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of  the  building  I  fancied  I  saw  the  dangerous  passage  which  the 
child  in  her  despair  and  anguish  traversed.  Wending  my  way  up  a 
steep  street,  the  magnificent  Gothic  church  of  Arnstadt  burst  upon 
my  view,  surrounded  by  a  darkened  court  of  gabled  houses,  so 
graceful,  light,  slender,-  airy,  extremely  well-preserved  throughout  the 
ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  dating  back  from  the  first  of  the 
German  emperors.  Warmed  by  the  remembrance  of  these  olden 
times  I  had  lingered  too  long  at  Arnstadt,  and  had  barely  time  to 
jump  into  the  coach,  which  was  soon  rapidly  rolling  away  upon  one  of 
those  beautiful  chausse'es  which  cover  Germany  everywhere,  and  unite 
every  one  of  her  smallest  towns,  towards  Stadt  Ilm  —  the  city  of  the 
Ilm. 

As  already  said,  I  had  relinquished  my  intention  to  go  on  to  Rudol- 
stadt  that  afternoon,  wishing  to  see  a  little  more  of  this  interesting 
people  and  their  country.  I  found  at  Stadt  Ilm  more  than  I  expected. 
After  a  weary  ride  through  a  somewhat  uninteresting  country,  only 
enlivened  by  broken  hills  and  rapidly  sweeping  clouds  above  them 
during  the  latter  stage  of  our  road,  we  mounted  at  last  a  long  ascent, 
whence  the  valley  of  the  Ilm  and  the  town  of  Stadt  Ilm  could  be  fully 
seen,  surrounded  by  high  bleak  mountains  almost  treeless.  The  old 
wall,  for  the  defence  of  the  town  through  so  many  centuries,  is  still 
extant  and  better  preserved  than  any  similar  fortification  which  can  be 
seen  in  Germany,  in  many  places  crowned  by  round  and  square  cas- 
tellated towers  which  give  to  the  whole  a  distinctive  character.  I 
took  advantage  of  the  few  remaining  hours  of  daylight  to  stroll  through 
the  town.  The  Gothic  cathedral,  not  as  lofty  as  that  at  Arnstadt,  is  a 
perfect  gem,  dating  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  All  the  houses 
of  Stadt  Ilm  are  small  and  old,  and  the  public  buildings  insignificant, 
save  one,  the  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Schwarzburg.  The  charm 
is  that  you  feel  yourself  transported  into  far  remote  timesj  there  ap- 
pears absolutely  nothing  within  the  town  which  reminds  you  of  our 
modern  civilisation.  The  railway  has  not  yet  reached  this  out-of-the- 
way  place.  May  it  never  reach  it !  The  people  and  the  peasantry 
have  a  peculiar  air  and  a  peculiar  dress,  as  if  just  coming  out  of  the 
portals  of  the  seventeenth  or  last  century.  They  have  their  peculiar 
idiom  too,  and  the  whole  place  looks  grave,  staid,  silent ;  the  very 
cows  as  they  returned  homeward  appeared  to  me  mediaeval.  I  wan- 
dered beside  the  banks  of  the  Ilm,  overshadowed  by  huge  oaks, 
throwing  over  the  stream  even  at  midday  a  sombre,  deep  coloring,  as 
befits  the  river  which  is  journeying  onward  to  the  city  of  Weimar,  the 
Athens  of  Germany's  poets,  where  are  the  graves  of  those  modern 
Titans,  Goethe  and  Schiller.  I  looked  with  emotion  upon  the  Ilm,  for  a 
few  days  before  I  had  stood  at  the  resting-places  of  these  immortal 
bards.  Under  the  influence  of  these  thoughts  I  was  not  a  little 
irritated  by  the  pufiing  and  blowing  of  the  steam-engine  of  a  wool- 
factory  close  upon  the  banks,  upon  which  I  came  unaware.  Thus 
after  all  the  same  waters  which  bear  upon  them  the  halo  of  genius 
must  be  profaned  in  this  world  by  human  manipulation — the  hal- 
lowed waters  of  the  "  Ilm-Athens  "  also  clean  wool ! 

It  was  dark  when  I  returned  to  my  inn.  The  coach  had  put  me 
down  at  a  fine  old  building,  the  Castle  Inn,  formerly  the  palace  of 
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the  Counts  of  Schwarzburg,  now  a  country  inn  and  brewery,  the 
"  Stadt  Ilmer  Bier  "  having  more  than  a  local  reputation,  and  to  my 
taste  rivalling  even  Dreher's  of  Vienna.  It  is  of  a  light  golden  color 
and  excellent  taste,  and  I  was  assured  that  one  might  drink  as  much 
of  it  as  formerly  the  Swedish  soldiers  did  without  feeling  the  slightest 
inconvenience  in  the  morning.  "  It  keeps  the  liver  clear,  and  the  head 
cool.  Sir,"  I  was  gravely  informed  by  a  fat  Stadt  Ilmer  burgher.  The 
taproom  of  the  inn,  where  all  guests  without  distinction  meet  in  the 
evening  to  discuss  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  mediaeval  town,  is  the 
old  banquetting-hall  of  the  castle.  Massive  stone  walls  support  the 
arched  vaults  above,  which  are  joined  and  further  supported  by  heavy 
ribbed  pillars  of  stone  six  or  eight  feet  in  circumference.  These 
enormous  pillars  divide  the  hall  in  three  parts,  there  being  two  rows 
of  them  running  lengthways.  When,  after  a  hearty  supper  of  fine 
Thuringian  rye-bread,  fresh  butter,  old  cheese  and  smoked  "wurst," 
seasoned  with  a  glass  of  the  famous  beer,  I  entered  the  hall,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  me  to  see  anything  through  the  smoke  which 
surrounded  every  object.  The  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and 
the  tallow-candles  on  the  tables  shone  but  dimly  through  the  vapors. 
As  my  vision  gradually  penetrated  them,  I  found  the  whole  hall  occu- 
pied by  drinking  and  smoking  people,  seated  around  ponderous  oaken 
tables  with  heavy  crossed  legs,  each  guest  having  before  him  a  heavy 
stone  tankard  with  leaden  lid.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  single 
guest  in  the  hall  who  did  not  smoke  ;  every  one  had  his  pipe  ;  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes  they  were  to  be  seen,  from  the  long  student's  pipe  to 
the  short  wagoner's  stummel,  from  the  elaborate,  well-browned  meer- 
schaum to  the  humble  clay.  There  were  not  half  a  dozen  people  who 
smoked  cigars.  The  prevailing  odor  was  that  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
Germans  call  "  Knaster,"  a  light,  aromatic  tobacco.  The  host,  an 
active,  stout  Thuringian  hotel-keeper  and  brewer  both,  led  me  to  the 
farthest  side  of  the  hall  to  one  of  the  upper  tables,  introducing  me  to 
the  assembled  guests  simply  as  der  Herr  Fremdc,  the  Sir  Stranger.  I 
was  received  very  cordially,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  engaged 
in  lively  conversation  ;  questions  concerning  "  America  " —  the  United 
States  are  only  known  under  that  designation  on  the  Continent,  and 
dominion  over  America  appears  to  be  conceded  to  them  by  tacit 
consent  —  were  showered  upon  me.  It  appeared  that  having  put  up 
at  the  Castle  Inn,  there  being  a  more  modern  one  kept  in  the  town, 
and  the  fact  of  not  having  availed  myself  of  a  traveller's  facility  of 
going  right  on  to  Rudolstadt  the  same  evening,  where  I  might  have 
lodged  with  all  the  "  modern  "  comforts  in  "  first-class  "  establishments, 
had  excited  some  curiosity,  which  was  only  increased  by  the  rumor 
that  I  was  a  real  stranger,  for  Germans  travelling  nowadays  in  their 
country  are  hardly  considered  strangers  anywhere.  My  host  was  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  that  many  had  come  that  evening  to  see  the 
Americaner,  the  American  ;  which  I  respectfully  inwardly  declined  to 
view  as  any  evidence  that  the  usual  attendance  had  thereby  been 
increased,  from  the  fact  that  few  Germans  will  forego  the  evening's 
solace  of  a  pot  of  beer  and  sundry  pipes.  Yet  if  any  one  of  my 
American  friends  wishes  to  enjoy  the  unusual  sensation  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  aborigine  with  a  sombre  s^in,  I  advise  him 
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to  favor  Stadt  Ilm,  or  any  similar  town  in  Germany  or  France,  with  a 
visit,  provided  he  cannot  reach  that  town  by  railway  or  steamboat. 

I  soon  perceived  that  I  was  seated  amid  the  honoratiorefi,  that  is 
the  aristocracy  of  the  town.  There  were  der  Herr  y^usiiza7ntr/ia?in, 
the  judge  of  the  district-court ;  der  Herr  Diaconus,  the  rector  of  the 
old  cathedral ;  der  Herr  Staatsamvalt,  the  district-attorney ;  der 
Herr  Dokior,  the  town-physician,  and  der  Herr  Fabricafit,  the 
proprietor  of  the  wool-factory  which  had  so  much  disturbed  my 
medieval  cogitations.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  the  huge  pillars,  were  seated  the  burghers,  the  higher  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen,  all  solid,  stolid,  silent  men,  puffing  away  with 
imperturbable  gravit}',  and  only  taking  the  opportunity  when  they 
raised  amid  an  interval  to  their  puffing  the  stone  tankards  to  their 
lips  to  utter  a  monosyllable  or  two  ;  which  motion  for  refreshment 
happened  oftener,  however,  than  their  general  demeanor  would  have 
led  one  to  suppose,  relapsing  immediately  thereafter  into  their  pro- 
found m.editations.  Beyond,  in  the  third  portion  of  the  hall,  it  was 
more  noisy;  there  were  seated  the  smaller  mechanics,  laborers  and 
peasants.  There  was  much  playing  at  cards  and  some  profanity. 
Not  one  person,  however,  in  the  whole  assembl}'',  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
although  it  was  a  pretty  cold  November  night,  had  before  him  a  glass 
of  spirits.  The  whole  company  impressed  me  very  favorably,  and  I 
was  much  interested  in  observing  this  real  democratic  assembly,  where 
high  and  low  of  the  little  ancient  town  were  so  peacefully  gathered 
together,  every  one,  without  the  slightest  obsequiousness  yet  with 
politeness,  meeting  the  other,  each  one  comprehending  his  dignity 
and  his  station.  If  there  is  anything  which  astonishes  the  American 
traveller  in  Germany  and  France,  it  is  this  democratic  assembling  of 
people,  found  nowhere  else  in  the  same  manner  on  the  globe ;  and 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  raise  his  respect  for  these  pec'ple,  for  he 
feels  that  a  like  assembly  of  Americans  similarl)'^  occupied  could  not 
frequently  be  together  for  two  hours  without  that  some  quarrel,  fight, 
or  something  \vorse  would  occur. 

But  I  will  forbear  enlarging  upon  these  taproom  scenes  ;  otherwise 
I  would  have  sufficient  scope  in  the  conversations  to  which  I  listened 
and  the  strange  characters  I  there  saw,  so  far  different  from  any- 
thing we  can  meet  here.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the  hall 
became  gradually  deserted  ;  first  left  the  peasants  and  mechanics  ; 
then  the  burghers  of  Stadt  Ilm  rose  solemnly  and  knocked  out  the 
ashes  from  their  pipes,  settled  their  score,  one  now  and  then  pinch- 
ing the  cheek  of  the  pretty  barmaid  as  he  gave  her  a  penny  or  two  as 
drinkgeld ;  finally,  my  own  companions,  the  "  honorables,"  wished  me 
a  kindly  farewell,  with  an  honest  pressure  of  their  hand,  coming  from 
their  large  German  heart ;  and  when  the  old  Castle  clock  struck 
eleven,  mine  host  and  myself  were  the  only  occupants  of  that  "  ban- 
quet-hall deserted,"  save  the  barmaids  —  the  kelliierinnen  —  whore- 
moved  the  grayish-blue  stone  tankards  from  the  oaken  tables,  piled 
the  chairs  upon  them,  and  commenced  the  nightly  purification  of  floor 
and  furniture  which  is  never  neglected  in  any  German  taproom,  how- 
ever humble  it  may  be. 

I  was  a  little  excited,  and  felt  that  for  hours  I  should  not  be  able  to 
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sleep.  When  I  entered  my  room,  up  the  heavy  flight  of  massive 
steps,  and  found  a  bright  fire  in  the  porcelain-stove,  the  kachelofen, 
and  the  room  withal  cosy  and  inviting,  I  requested  my  host  to  send 
up  to  me  the  daily  papers  and  a  bottle  of  Nierensteiner.  Presently 
he  returned,  bearing  a  huge  folio  and  the  bottle  of  wine  ;  the  papers 
were  not  to  be  found.  "  You  might  be  interested,"  he  said,  "  in  look- 
ing over  this  'Chronicle  of  Stadt  Ilm  ;'  you  will  find  in  it  what  we 
suffered  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  many  other  things 
besides."  So  saying,  he  put  the  chronicle  on  the  table,  and  bade  me  a 
good-night.  I  was  soon  engrossed  in  its  pages  ;  particularly  in  a 
long  account  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Master  John  Michael 
Heubel,  a  burgher  of  Stadt  Ilm,  descriptive  of  his  trials  and  dangers 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Many  of  the  historic  personages  en- 
gaged therein  are  vividly  brought  before  us,  and  little  traits  appear 
which  seem  to  daguerreotype  their  character  and  cause  them  to  stand 
before  us  in  proprice  personce.  The  following  pages  are  verbatim 
extracts  from  this  account ;  they  have  the  merit  of  authenticity  and 
of  strict  historic  veracity.  I  wish  that  my  readers  could  peruse  these 
extracts  amid  the  same  surroundings  in  which  I  read  them  ;  in  the 
very  castle  where  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  lodged,  and  the  noble 
Bernhard  of  Saxony  issued  his  orders.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  able, 
in  some  degree,  to  conjure  up  these  valiant  times ;  for  without  it, 
what  follows  will  be  deprived  of  its  greatest  attraction. 

In  the  years  1620  to  1623  —  Master  Heubel  begins — a  great  mis- 
fortune came  over  Germany  by  reason  of  that  damnable  usury  in 
money  which  commenced  in  the  Brunswick  country,  where  those 
miserable  four  and  €\^i  groschen  pieces  (a  groschen  is  about  3  cents) 
were  coined ;  those  with  the  wild  man  upon  them  :  they  were  called 
the  Pelzer  or  Pletzer  coins.  Whereupon  followed  the  despicable 
times  known  as  the  Kipper  and  Wipper  years  (the  years  marked  by 
all  the  world  as  the  usury  and  forgery  years),  when  many  men  lost 
heavily  whenever  they  were  compelled  to  change  their  good  thalers 
—  alas  !  did  I  not  myself  lose  three  thousand  florins,  which  misfortune 
in  all  my  days  I  have  never  overcome  !  If  any  person  was  searched 
and  the  base  coin  was  found  upon  him,  it  was  taken  and  melted  by 
the  master  of  the  mint.  There  was  much  misfortune  in  consequence  ; 
the  mint-masters,  too,  often  were  sufferers,  as  was  the  case  with  our 
master  of  the  mint  at  Saalfeld  (the  mint  at  Saalfeld  still  exists  and 
Saxon  coins  are  yet  coined  there).  And  as  it  usually  happens  that 
one  misfortune  is  followed  in  its  footsteps  by  another,  so  it  came  to 
pass  with  us ;  this  misery  was  barely  somewhat  forgotten  when  the 
great  sorrowful  war  broke  out. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1623,  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick  and 
General  Tilly  marched  against  each  other  with  powerful  armies.  It 
was  just  at  the  time  when  they  changed  the  name  of  the  fortress  of 
Udenheim  to  Philippsburg.  In  commemoration  of  this  change  the 
Philippsthalers  were  coined. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  Duke  Frederick  of  Saxe-Altenburg  — 
an  Imperialist  General  —  entered  Stadt  Ilm  from  the  direction  of 
Saalfeld,  and   demanded  quarters  within  the  town  for  300  Croats. 
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The  Counts  of  Schwarzburg  succeeded,  however,  in  having  the  head- 
quarters transferred  to  Dienstedt  (now  a  village  and  post-station  be- 
tween Stadt  Ilm  and  Rudolstadt,  a  romantic  valley  there),  and  they  had 
wine,  oats,  and  various  other  victuals  carried  there  ;  nevertheless  these 
unbidden  guests  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  second  day  they  marched  from  here  (the  principality  of 
Schwarzburg)  into  the  villages  belonging  to  the  Erfurt  people  (Erfurt 
was  then  an  Imperial  free  city,  jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  the  Erfurt 
burghers  ever  ready  to  fight).  There  the  Duke  demanded  of  the  Erfurters 
sixty  thousand  thalers,  because  they  had  nicknamed  him  before  that 
^^  Duke  Fritz  with  the  Empty  Pocket"  They  made  representations  to 
him,  but  were,  pending  the  treaty,  compelled  to  quarter  his  soldiers. 
But  as  he  did  not  relax  in  his  demands,  and  as  he  spoke  harshly  to 
the  deputation,  the  Erfurt  City  Council  became  desperate,  and  ordered 
that  during  the  night  every  peasant  should  kill  the  soldier  quartered 
in  his  house,  which  was  faithfully  executed.  From  that  time  no  one 
spoke  any  more  about  the  sixty  thousand  thalers,  and  the  enlistments 
for  the  Imperialist  armies  likewise  were  unexpectedly  stopped. 

In  the  year  1624  there  came  Duke  John  Ernest  of  Saxe-Weimar,  a 
general  of  the  Protestant  League,  marching  past  Stadt  Ilm  with  seven 
companies  of  cavalry  (I  trow,  quite  as  picked  a  body  as  ever  was  seen, 
all  having  beautiful  scarfs,  fine  uniforms  and  good  horses),  and  went 
by  way  of  Schlaitz  (now  spelled  Schleitz)  into  Bohemia.  (This  same 
Ducal  Highness  fell  afterward  in  Hungary.  His  body  was  brought 
back  and  deposited  at  Weimar  with  princely  honors  in  the  Stadikirche 
there,  where  it  to-day  rests  side  by  side  with  Herder's.) 

On  the  4th  June  came  His  Highness  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  to 
Stadt  Ilm,  and  my  gracious  Count  and  Lord,  to  whom  His  Highness 
was  particularly  friendly,  regaled  him  with  a  dinner  (in  that  same 
old  banquetting-hall  above  mentioned).  His  Highness  marching  hence 
with  four  hundred  horse  to  Konigsee  (Kingslake,  another  fine  old 
town).  The  Duke,  who  had  excellent  discipline  among  his  people, 
lodged  in  our  town,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  was  at  Brei- 
tenbach  (now  a  flourishing  village  close  to  Stadt  Ilm).  His 
Highness  spoke  very  ungraciously  to  the  Major  Von  Sachsen. 

On  the  24th  of  this  same  month  arrived  the  Imperial  Colonel  Tie- 
fenbach  with  six  companies,  one  of  which  was  quartered  in  the  town  ; 
he  remained  for  a  week,  exacted  money,  and  caused  many  incon- 
veniences. 

In  the  year  1625  Duke  William  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  Landgrave 
William  of  Hessia-Kassel  had  a  meeting  at  Stadt  Ilm  in  John  Tros- 
ten's  house ;  they  came  with  about  forty  retainers,  and  conferred  with 
each  other  for  two  hours  quite  alone.  The  men  who  were  with  them, 
in  the  meantime  were  drawn  up  upon  the  market-place,  and  after  the 
conference  each  prince  pursued  his  own  route. 

In  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year  a  foreign  journeyman-joiner 
brought  to  Stadt  Ilm  the  contagion  (plague  —  contagion  is  used  in  the 
chronicle),  so  that  up  to  the  month  of  November  603  persons  were 
carried  off  by  it. 

In  the  year  1626  the  Imperial  General  Scrini  advanced  against  the 
town  with  four  companies  of  foot  and  600  hussars,  but  when  he  heard 
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that  the  pest  was  prevalent  he  marched  past  it  in  all  haste  into  the 
Erfurt  dominion. 

In  the  month  of  December  of  the  year  1628  three  companies  of 
Count  Merode's  regiment  (Imperial)  were  stationed  in  and  around  the 
town.  The  town  was  compelled  to  make  a  weekly  payment  of  300 
florins,  besides  quartering  the  soldiers.  In  the  villages  the  officers 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  set  a  fine  table,  and  to  place  underneath  the 
plate  of  each  one  thaler  every  day. 

In  the  year  1629  we  had  soldiers  quartered  among  us  for  five  weeks, 
and  in  the  month  of  December  there  came  still  more  of  them  ;  we 
were  forced  to  pay  up  3000  florins  for  each  company,  not  counting 
quarters,  ofiicers'  mess  and  other  expenses;  and  in  the  year  1630  we 
had  one  company  of  Tiefenbachers  for  ten  long  weeks  to  supply  in 
our  town. 

The  Imperial  General  Count  Isolani,  who  camped  around  us  in 
163 1  with  his  forces,  and  who,  Out  of  esteem  for  my  gracious  Lord, 
spared  the  town  the  burden  of  furnishing  quarters,  was  a  very  tall 
and  powerfully  built  gentleman,  who  had  not  a  single  hair  upon  his 
head  ;  nevertheless  he  on  all  occasions  stood  before  my  gracious 
Lord  uncovered  for  a  long  time. 

Now  after  the  King  of  Sweden  had  beaten  General  Tilly  at  Leipzig 
on  the  7th  September,  163 1,  Duke  William  of  Saxe-Weimar,  as 
Swedish  Lieutenant-General,  hastened  on  the  21st  September  toward 
the  city  of  Erfurt,  surprised  it  by  a  singular  stratagem,  took  it,  con- 
ducted the  King  of  Sweden  within,  and  manned  the  gates  and  walls 
immediately  with  his  soldiers. 

From  Erfurt  the  King  with  said  Duke  William  of  Weimar  advanced 
by  way  of  Arnstadt  upon  Ilmenau  (vale  of  the  Ilm,  now  a  celebrated 
mountain  watering-place),  and  the  fortress  of  Konigshofen  (King's 
court),  which  at  once  surrendering,  they  marched  upon  Wiirzburg  and 
invested  that  city  ;  which,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was  at  length 
forced  to  surrender,  as  it,  together  with  the  citadel,  was  taken  by 
storm,  whereupon  a  royal  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  Imperial  General  Aldringer  arrived 
near  Stadt  Ilm,  where  he  learned  what  had  hanpened  at  Leipzig ;  he 
moved  forward  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Ilmenau,  but  was 
in  such  haste  that  on  the  12th  of  September  not  one  of  his  soldiers 
was  to  be  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Thuringian  forest. 

In  the  year  1632  my  brother-in-law,  Andreas  Dutzrath,  who  served 
as  captain  in  Colonel  Riesen's  regiment,  desired  to  have  me  about 
him.  I  therefore  provided  myself  with  a  passport  from  his  Highness 
Duke  William  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  travelled  through  the  Franconian 
country  to  Weissenburg,  where  I,  the  justice  of  the  peace  Heubel, 
heard  that  my  brother-in-law  had  fallen  in  the  fight  near  Donauworth. 
For  this  reason  I  reported  to  his  colonel,  who  procured  for  me  shelter 
in  the  camp  before  Nuremberg,  and  who  employed  me  in  his  regiment 
in  the  quarter-master's  service.  Now  this  was  to  me  a  great  solace 
then,  as  bread  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  scarce  and  dear  within 
the  camp. 

In  the  meantime  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  received  the 
news  that  General  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  was  preparing  to 
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attack  his  camp.  He  made  preparations,  in  consequence,  to  receive 
him,  and  himself  reconnoitred  the  country.  Wallenstein  was  advan- 
tageously posted  at  Schwabach,  and  one  troop  after  the  other  came 
out  of  the  woods,  whom  the  King  always  ordered  to  be  met.  But 
when  the  Kaiserlicks  (Imperialists)  broke  out  of  it  by  squadrons,  the 
King  called  out :  "  But  now  is  the  time  !  Adjutant,  send  orders  im- 
mediately to  four  regiments  of  horse  and  one  of  foot;  let  also  the 
small  field-pieces  be  kept  in  readiness,  for  there  will  be  some  fighting 
to  do  to-day !  "  Whereupon  the  King  came  from  the  hill  where  he 
hitherto  had  stood  with  a  telescope  in  his  hand,  down  to  his  people. 
The  King  of  Bohemia,  Palsgrave  Frederick,  wanted  to  go  too,  but  the 
King  of  Sweden  said:  " You,  my  brother,  will  remain  behind.  You 
are  unlucky !  "  This,  I,  who  was  waiting  upon  Colonel  Riesen,  have 
myself  heard  and  with  my  own  eyes  seen.  Whereupon  the  King  of 
Bohemia  with  many  officers,  among  whom  was  also  my  colonel,  re- 
turned to  camp.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  Imperial  Colonel  Fugger 
was  brought  dead  upon  eight  pikes  into  camp  before  the  King's  tent. 
He  had  many  wounds  and  shots  on  his  body.  And  the  King  said  at 
the  sight  of  him:  "Thou  honest  Fugger,  had  I  gotten  thee  alive  I 
would  have  paid  for  thee  as  much  money  as  thou  weighest !  "  There- 
upon he  ordered  a  coffin  to  be  made  ready  and  had  it  lined  with  red 
velvet,  wherein  the  corpse  was  laid. 

On  the  following  day  General  Wallenstein  sent  over  a  trumpeter 
and  begged,  as  is  wont  in  war,  for  the  body  of  Count  Fugger.  Where- 
upon immediately  a  two  hours'  truce  was  concluded  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  body  escorted  by  a  Colonel  and  fifty  horse  midway  as  far  as 
the  rivulet ;  likewise  was  the  truce  honestly  kept. 

A  few  days  after  this  my  Colonel  Riesen,  when  he  undertook  the 
capture  of  Neustadtlein,  was  shot  dead.  The  Generals  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  this  headlong  action.  But  with  his  death  my  service  came 
to  an  end  too  —  his  lady  got  rid  of  the  needless  domestics,  and  so  it 
happened  that  I  was  likewise  dismissed.  Therefore  I  went  away  from 
camp  toward  evening  with  Cornet  Glaser,  who  was  the  son  of  a  cobbler 
at  Gehren,  an  ensign  hailing  from  Hof,  an  officer  from  Koburg,  and 
two  horsemen  of  Schlaitz ;  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and  we  hoped  to 
make  our  way  through  the  woods  near  Greusen.  We  were  scarcely 
half-way  through  the  woods  when  we  heard  loud  talking  and  heavy 
footsteps.  I,  who  rode  pretty  far  behind,  at  once  struck  with  one 
servant  and  the  horses  into  the  thicket,  and  came  upon  a  pretty  valley 
with  meadows,  where  I  dismounted  and  turned  loose  the  horses,  I  and 
my  servant  concealing  ourselves  in  the  bushes  where  they  were  densest. 
Here  we  fell  at  last  asleep,  being  much  exhausted ;  and  when  we  awoke, 
we  found  our  horses  lying  in  the  bushes  too,  for  they  were  hungry 
and  no  less  tired  than  we  were.  We  then  rode  out  of  the  woods  at 
the  spot  where  we  thought  that  we  had  entered  them,  and  found,  alas  ! 
the  five  persons  with  whom  we  had  left  camp  lying  dead  upon  the 
road.  The  Cornet  was  stripped  to  his  shirt,  and  shot  through  head 
and  body. 

We  now  rode  on  without  knowing  whither ;  and  when  we  were 
barely  an  hour's  ride  from  this  town  we  met  an  old  woman  whom  I 
asked  whence  she  came.    "  From  the  nearest  village,"  was  her  answer. 
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"  Are  any  soldiers  there  ?  "  "  Yes,  our  Croats  are  still  quartered  there. 
Just  half  an  hour  ago  they  shot  a  fine  gentleman  and  carried  another 
to  Vorchheim  into  prison."  Then  she  showed  us  the  road  to  Greusen, 
where  we  happily  arrived. 

About  midnight  there  came  suddenly  a  body  of  Kaiserlicks  into 
the  town,  gallopped  and  hallooed  about  the  streets  as  if  the  devil  was 
in  them.  I  took  the  resolution  that  I  and  my  servant  should  mount 
and  join  the  noisy  crew  as  if  we  belonged  to  them.  I  was  thus  suc- 
cessful too  in  getting  with  my  servant  and  three  horses  out  of  the 
town.  We  now  looked  for  untrodden  paths,  and  stopped  from  time  to 
time  to  let  our  horses  graze.  In  this  way  we  were  successful  in 
getting  beyond  Leitenberg.  Here  we  led  our  horses  down  the  steep 
mountain.  Suddenly  there  approached  three  well-dressed  men  bear- 
ing axes  toward  us,  demanded  the  horses,  and  cut  my  servant  in  the 
side  so  that  he  fell  down.  I  ran  up  and  cried  :  "Ye  good  fellows  !  I 
know  ye  pretty  well.  I  am  from  Saalfeld,  and  shall  know  how  to 
bring  ye  to  justice  !  "  This  had  such  effect  upon  them  that  they  went 
off  in  haste.  We  arrived  at  the  next  village,  where  I  had  my  servant 
dressed,  and  got  safely  into  Saalfeld  ;  and  finally  after  this  dangerous 
journey,  God  be  thanked,  arrived  with  three  horses  at  home  again, 
where  on  the  i6th  July,  1632, 1  was  offered  the  justiceship  which  I  in 
the  name  of  God  accepted,  to  which  in  1637  was  added  the  collector- 
ship  of  the  taxes. 

On  the  ist  November  of  the  year  1632  the  King  of  Sweden  came 
across  the  Thuringian  Forest  and  Ilmenau  to  Arnstadt,  where  he 
lodged  in  the  castle  and  was  received  by  the  Court-Marshal  Von 
Schreckenstein.  The  latter,  my  patron,  took  me  with  him,  and  I  had 
thus  the  chance  to  see  his  Royal  Majesty  taking  dinner.  The  Dukes 
William  and  Ernest  of  Saxe-Weimar  were  also  seated  at  table  at  the 
upper  end,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  sat  a  little  below  the 
princes.  His  Majesty  praised  the  fine  trout  which  was  served,  and  ate 
of  it  with  great  good  appetite.  The  day  following  the  King  passed 
by  Erfurt  to  Naumburg.  Whereupon  followed  the  battle  of  Liitzen, 
on  the  ninth  November,  which  cost  the  noble  King  his  life  (in  conse- 
quence of  which  jubilees  were  celebrated  at  Vienna,  Madrid,  Brussels 
and  Munich).  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  General  Horn 
conducted  the  battle  to  its  end,  and  had  the  victory  and  held  the  field. 
After  it  Duke  Bernhard  took  the  city  Zwickau. 

On  the  25th  February  1633  Wallenstein  was  murdered  in  the  castle 
of  Eger,  by  ifnperial  order,  as  is  well  kfiown.*  I  have  seen  the  cham- 
ber in  which  the  murder  was  committed.  It  had  two  doors,  and  was 
drenched  all  over  with  blood.  I  saw  also  the  stairs  down  which  this 
commander  was  dragged,  like  a  dead  beast,  by  his  feet.  Thus  was 
treated  this  powerful  general  and  duke ;  and  thus  can  Our  Lord  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  mighty  of  this  earth  ! 

On  the  30th  July  Duke  William  of  Saxe-Weimar  published  a  gen- 
eral order  regulating  the  behavior  of  the  soldiery,  which  was,  however, 
very  poorly  obeyed. 

*  What  force  is  in  the  assertion  of  this  simple  justice  of  the  peace,  the  result  of  the  then  existing 
popular  impression  in  regard  to  Wallenstein's  death,  in  contrast  with  the  assertion  of  those  Imperial 
historians  who  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  Wallenstein's  death  was  owing  entirely  to  the  jealousy 
of  his  generals. 
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From  the  28th  to  30th  October  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar 
(to  whom  the  blessed  King  of  Sweden,  for  his  meritcs  and  the  services 
rendered,  had  presented  the  dukedom  of  Franconia)  with  the  Colonel 
Holtz  were  here  at  Stadt  Ilm  with  forty  horse,  on  their  way  to  Wiirz- 
burg,  whence  they  took  a  large  quantity  of  wine. 

In  January  1634  four  companies,  all  of  the  Swedish  nation,  were 
quartered  around  us,  of  whom  only  Major  Jacob  Jacobsohn  knew  how 
to  speak  German.  He  took  quarters  in  our  town.  He  was  a  man 
with  whom  there  was  pleasant  converse,  and  his  hospes  was  well  satis- 
fied with  him.  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  any  people  that  were 
stronger  drinkers  than  these  Swedish  are.  When  such  a  crew  met 
together  around  a  table,  they  could  empty,  from  noon  till  eve,  about 
five  eimers  (an  eimer,  I  think,  is  about  seven  or  eight  of  our  gallons.) 
Although  the  Swedish  regulations  allowed  no  money,  but  only  food 
and  drink,  they  were  nevertheless  of  good  heart.  And  they  lived 
with  their  landlords  right  peaceably  and  quietly.  Only  the  landlords 
found  it  hard  that  they  had  to  keep  them  company  during  their  drink- 
ing. When  Major  Jacobsohn  left,  he  entertained  the  Council,  the  rev- 
erend clergy  and  myself,  at  his  own  expense,  feasted  us  well  and  took 
leave  quite  politely. 

In  the  month  of  June  Duke  William  of  Saxe-Weimar,  as  Royal 
Swedish  Stadtholder  and  Lieut-General,  demanded  from  the  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt  branch  100  men-at-arms  and  100  horses  for  the  artil- 
lery of  the  Swedish  army  in  front  of  Kronach.  Therefore  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  Weimar  to  deprecate  (  "depreciren"  in  original)  that  requi- 
sition. It  was  not  to  be  avoided,  however;  but  my  gracious  Lord 
obtained  a  reduction,  and  only  furnished  25  men  and  30  horses  to 
Weimar,  who  went  on  to  Kronach,  at  which  siege  happened  many  cru- 
elties.    Of  our  people  only  six  men  returned  afterward. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  Croats  entered  the  Henneijerg  domin- 
ion (an  ancient  earldom  of  Germany,  long  since  extinct,  the  magnifi- 
cent ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Henneberg,  near  Meiningen,  a  point 
worth  visiting),  and  ravaged  with  sword  and  fire  right  murderously. 
Duke  William  himself  was  pursued  by  these  robbers  to  Suhla  (most 
romantically  situated  in  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  now  a  thriving  town 
with  celebrated  workshops  and  manufactories  of  fire-arms)  and 
surprised  at  table,  so  that  he  had  to  leave  his  baggage  and  flee  for  life. 
Yet  he  got  in  the  midst  of  the  Croats,  but  was  luckily  saved,  especially 
by  the  bravery  of  his  Captain  Bauer,  who  lost  his  hand  in  the  scuffle. 
The  Duke  rewarded  his  fidelity  and  ordered  that  a  pension  of  100 
thalers  per  annum  be  paid  to  him  to  his  death.  But  the  unfortunate 
town  of  Suhla  had  to  expiate  the  escape  of  the  duke  and  was  fired  by 
the  Croats.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  burghers'  houses,  two 
churches,  the  courthouse,  three  rectories,  and  also  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, were  burned  down ;  eighty-three  inhabitants  and  fourteen 
strangers  lost  their  lives. 

In  the  year  1635  the  poor  town  of  Stadt  Ilm  was  nearly  ruined  by 
extraordinary  burdens  in  the  quartering  of  soldiers.  In  this  year  the 
sorrowful  treaty  of  Prague  was  concluded,  and  Duke  William  was 
forced  to  quit  the  Swedish  side. 

In  the  year  1636  we  suffered  much  from  requisitions  for  quarters. 
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especially  from  the  regiment  Hanau,  which  wanted  to  recruit  here, 
enlisted  men  and  stole  horses.  In  the  meantime  the  city  of  Erfurt 
went  over  to  the  Swedes,  by  treaty,  whereat  General  Bannier  (also 
named  Banner)  was  much  rejoiced,  and  entertained  my  gracious  Lord 
right  merrily  in  the  parsonage  at  Isselrode.  To  this  my  lady  the  wife 
of  the  Field-marshal,  being  a  near  relation,  greatly  contributed. 

As  it  was  now  the  intention  of  the  General  to  march  his  army  into 
the  Saxon  country  and  to  remove  his  headquarters  to  Buttstedt, 
where  the  requisitions  were  to  be  carried  to,  1  had  to  go  there  also, 
accompanied  by  his  Commissary-general  Miiller  von  Laufenthal.  He* 
had  made  him  a  present  of  Wandersleben  (village  near  Gotha),  of 
which  he  wanted  me  to  be  his  bailiff.  It  happened  that  we  were  sent 
by  the  General  to  Weimar  to  wait  upon  the  Duke,  and  the  Commis- 
sary-general had  made  out  a  written  commission  for  me.  He  took 
me  to  court  and  I  was  invited  to  table.  During  the  dinner  the  Com- 
missary-general mentioned  to  the  Duke  that  he  had  entrusted  me 
with  the  administration  of  his  domains.  The  Duke  looked  at  me  and 
asked  whence  I  hailed.  I  answered,  from  Stadt  Ilm.  Said  he,  "  You 
have  a  good  master;  see  you  that  it  thus  remain  long." 

When  I  returned  to  Buttstedt  and  was  to  get  my  passport,  I  re- 
ceived letters  telling  me  that  my  dear  wife  had  been  confined  with  a 
daughter,  and  prayed  on  that  account  for  speedy  dispatch.  The 
Commissary-general  refused  unless  I  made  him  godfather,  and  the 
young  Lady  of  Kratzenstein,  whom  he  courted,  godmother.  No 
excuse  was  of  any  avail ;  I  was  even  obliged  to  go  to  the  apartment 
of  my  lady  the  spouse  of  the  Field-marshal,  and  ask  the  high  and 
noble  young  Lady  von  Kratzenstein  myself  Whereupon  we  heartily 
laughed,  and  at  home  we  likewise  were  much  amused  thereat.  The 
godfather  presented  me  with  a  horse,  saddle  and  accoutrements,  three 
double-ducats,  and  four  malter  of  grain  which  I  had  to  get  myself  at 
Wandersleben.  But  I  had  to  thank  God  that  I,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fetching  of  this  grain,  escaped  with  my  life  and  got  safely  out  of 
Arnstadt ;  I  returned,  however,  in  good  order  to  Stadt  Ilm  with  my 
presents. 

When  in  the  year  1637  General  Gallas  marched  past  our  town 
upon  Jehlershausen,  I  was  sent  to  him  with  a  present  of  some  trout 
and  a  buck  ;  he  asked  me  about  all  sorts  of  things,  particularly  about 
Erfurt,  but  I  excused  myself  with  ignorance  concerning  the  matters 
he  wanted  to  know. 

On  the  28th  June  I  was  sent  to  Erfurt  to  deliver  2000  thalers  to 
the  commandant,  Colonel  Goltz.  He  said  to  me,  "  You  Schwarz- 
burgers  are  good  Kaiserlicks."  Whereupon  I  answered,  "To  us 
General  Sperreuter  (Imperialist)  said,  'You  Schwarzburgers  have 
good  Swedish  stomachs.'  Therefore  one  party  looks  upon  us  with 
the  same  eyes  as  does  the  other."  The  commandant  asked,  "Did 
Sperreuter  say  that?"  I  answered  "Yes."  But  he  continued,  "He 
became  a  traitor  to  us  and  went  over  to  the  Kaiserlicks." 

In  the  month  of  December  Colonel  Goltz  demanded  a  heavy  con- 
tribution from  the  country  and  the  town,  and  did  not  abate  his  exac- 
tions in  spite  of  all  prayers,  sending  his  people  before  the  city-gate. 
When  they  were  about  breaking  it  open  I  asked  what  they  wished. 
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and  begged  them  not  to  use  force.  I  heard  one  of  them  say  outside, 
"  That  is  the  very  fellow  that  ought  to  be  well  thrashed."  I  suspected 
that  this  was  a  certain  captain  whom  I  had  refused  quarters  in  the 
city  three  days  before  that ;  and  when  the  gate  was  broken  in  I  sought 
to  save  myself,  ran  with  George  Liebhold  toward  the  castle,  intending 
to  escape  by  way  of  the  garden  through  the  upper  gate,  but  savi'  that 
a  strong  troop  of  horsemen  with  cocked  fire-arms  was  posted  there. 
We  jumped  over  the  wall  near  the  new  cellar,  but  again  saw  two 
horsemen  patrolling  around  the  town,  George  Liebhold  started  to 
run,  but  I  limped  as  if  I  had  hurt  myself  in  jumping.  The  troopers 
galloped  after  Liebhold,  and  I,  when  they  were  some  distance,  ran  as 
hard  as  I  could  to  the  so-called  tantienreisig  (fir-thicket),  and  concealed 
myself  until  I  saw  the  soldiers  marching  out  of  Stadt  Ilm  again, 
whereupon  I  returned  thither  and  found  Liebhold  near  the  gate, 
stripped  to  his  shirt.  The  Swedes  had  taken  hostages  to  Erfurt  and 
robbed  us  of  beasts,  grain,  and  furniture.  It  is  true  that  the  hostages 
were  released,  but  we  had  suffered  the  damage,  and  had  to  pay  besides 
2000  thalers  cash.  Up  to  this  time  the  earldom  of  Schvvarzburg  had 
to  pay  1,158,182  florins. 

On  March  26th,  1639,  General  Konigsmark  entered  the  Count's 
dominion,  and  took  quarters  at  Blankenburg  in  the  house  of  a  paper- 
maker.  An  old  woman  sat  near  the  stove.  He  asked  her,  "  Mother, 
where  is  the  devil?"  She  answered,  "Your  lordship  is  on  the  right 
road  to  him." 

We  had  not  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Colonel  Goltz, 
and  could  not  move  him  to  abate  them.  On  the  contrary,  without 
having  the  slightest  inkling,  the  chief-bailiff"  Von  Krakau,  the  cham- 
berlain Von  Poseck,  and  myself,  were  arrested  by  Cornet  Ungar  and 
twelve  troopers,  without  receiving  permission  to  call  at  the  castle. 
On  the  following  morning  we  were  carried  to  Erfurt  and  jbrought  be- 
fore the  commandant,  who  said  "  Six  companies  of  Swedes  must  be 
equipped  !  "  The  chief-bailiff  spoke  well  and  used  all  possible  argu- 
ments to  avert  this ;  but  there  was  no  use,  the  demand  was  money  or 
security.  "I  must  have  the  money,"  said  the  commandant;  "it  has 
already  been  charged  to  me  :  I  must  deliver  it  and  march  to  Bohemia." 
What  was  to  be  done?  In  some  way  we  had  to  satisfy  him.  The 
merchant  Mohr  in  Erfurt  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  stand  security 
for  2000  thalers,  if  we  could  show  him  the  Count's,  our  lord's,  assur- 
ance of  repayment  duly  written  and  subscribed  by  him.  I  was  con- 
sequently sent  to  Rudolstadt.  When  I  explained  to  my  gracious 
master  the  cause  of  my  mission  he  was  at  first  alarmed,  but  gave  the 
bond,  with  which  I  hastened  back  to  Erfurt.  The  money  was  then 
paid  and  we  were  released. 

In  the  month  of  June  I  was  sent  by  my  gracious  master  with  an 
account  of  12,000  thalers  to  Major-General  Von  Pfuhl,  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  (delay,  it  is  supposed).  I  found  him  in  Leutmeritz,  in 
Bohemia.  When  he  had  read  the  letter  I  had  brought  with  me,  he 
became  very  angry,  and  said  :  "  I  wish  that  the  thunder  and  lightning 
would  strike  you  together  with  your  bill !  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
make  you  see  something  whereof  you  will  think  as  long  as  you  live  ! 
Your  master  must  pay  me.     Clear  out  of  my  sight !  "     I  answered 
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and  begged,  but  he  cried :  "  Go  away ! "  and  I  went  away.  A 
Captain  Wangenheim  met  me,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  and  who  was 
surprised  to  see  me  here,  and  who  said  :  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have 
to  speak  thus  to  you,  but,  my  dear  Judge,  away  from  this  place  !  The 
quartermaster  of  the  regiment  and  others  have  sworn  to  kill  you  !  " 
Just  then  the  quartermaster  of  the  regiment  came  up  to  me  and  said  : 
"  What,  do  we  meet  here  ? "  and  used  all  kinds  of  injurious  language, 
but  I  remained  unmoved.  He  continued  :  "  If  you  have  been  at  the 
Major-General's,  and  he  let  you  go  without  insulting  you,  then  you 
have  had  more  luck  than  justice."  Upon  this  he  invited  me  to 
dinner.  I  would  fain  have  been  excused,  but  could  not  avoid  it,  and 
went  with  him.  At  Rudolstadt  he  had  himself  dined  with  me  several 
times.  At  table  there  were  several  officers,  and  I  was  placed  near 
Captain  Von  Wangenheim.  The  quartermaster,  as  host,  drank  to  the 
health  of  my  gracious  master,  and  used  no  more  insulting  language. 
After  dinner  he  told  me:  "You  must  come  again  to  me  to-morrow 
night,  and  in  the  morning  we  will  go  to  the  General."  I  promised  to 
come.  When  we  got  there,  the  General  said  :  "  I  was  hot  yesterday. 
What  is  done,  is  done.  But  money  I  must  have,  and  if  I  don't  get 
any,  I'll  send  execution.  Adieu  !  "  That  was  the  answer  I  got,  and 
all  my  prayers  availed  nought.  He  exclaimed :  "  Give  your  master 
my  greeting,  and  tell  him  what  I  told  you,  I  must  be  paid ! "  Seeing 
that  nothing  else  was  to  be  done,  I  went  away  as  fast  as  I  could, 
thanking  God  that  I  was  enabled  to  return  home  without  hurt  and 
insult. 

During  this  j'ear  six  capital  horses  were  presented  by  my  gracious, 
lord  to  Field-Marshal  Bannier,  General  Pfuhl  and  his  officers  ;  besides 
this,  the  Field-Marshal  received  a  hat-band  set  with  diamonds  which 
cost  400  thalers.  These  presents  saved  the  country  many  thousands 
of  thalers  ;  but;  General  Pfuhl  was  not  grateful  in  the  least. 

On  December  12th,  Colonel  Count  Dallas  arrived  with  his  dragoons 
in  front  of  Rudolstadt  and  demanded  quarters.  My  master  sent  cav- 
aliers and  a  coach  with  six  horses  to  meet  and  invite  him  to  table. 
After  many  excuses  he  at  last  accepted  the  invitations  because  he  had 
before  seen  and  spoken  my  gracious  lord  in  Scotland.  He  now  be- 
came very  friendly,  remained  in  the  town,  but  went  afterwards  into 
quarters  at  Vogelstadt.  His  people  were  distributed  in  the  villages. 
Said  Count  had  soon  to  retreat,  however,  orders  coming  from  the 
Generalissimo  Piccolomini,  and  the  Swedes  being  too  close. 

In  the  following  year,  1640,  my  lord  sent  me,  i8th  January,  to  Erfurt 
to  see  Major-General  Douglas  about  General  Pfuhl.  I  was  well 
received  by  him.  He  listened  to  me,  and  said  :  "  You  well  know  how 
General  Pfuhl  received  you  at  Leutmeritz,  and  what  he  told  you. 
Nothing  can  be  done  with  this  avaricious  and  ambitious  man,  nor 
can  you  get  anything  from  him.  But  I  will  give  your  master  some 
good  advice.  The  Master-General  of  the  ordnance  Torstenson  is  in 
want  of  a  span  of  horses.  If  he  can  make  him  a  present  of  one, 
there  might  be  something  done  about  Pfuhl's  behavior.  The  affair 
must  be  brought  before  Field-Marshal  Bannier,  and  methinks  his 
lady  will  do  what  she  can  that  everything  may  end  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Count,  your  master."  When  I  returned  with  this  reply,  after 
44 
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some  deliberation,  and  because  the  matter  was  pressing,  a  beautiful 
span  of  six  black  stallions  was  selected  and  given  to  the  chief-bailiff 
Von  Krakau  and  myself  to  bring  them  with  a  letter  to  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  Von  Torstenson.  He  graciously  accepted 
the  span,  thanked  very  obligingly  and  asked  us  to  table.  There  my 
master's  health  was  drank,  and  we  conversed  merrily  together.  When 
after  the  meal  the  hymn,  "Thank  now  the  Lord,"  etc.,  had  been 
sung  and  a  prayer  for  the  victory  of  the  Swedish  army  over  the 
enemy  had  been  spoken.  His  Excellency  took  us  up  to  his  room  and 
assured  us  in  the  name  of  the  General  Field-Marshal  Bannier  that 
everything  with  General  Pfuhl  should  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  gracious  master.  At  the  same  time  he  again  asked  us  to 
supper.  Just  then  the  feared  and  lucky  Swedish  partisan,  named  the 
Long  Hans  of  Heybach,  was  announced  and  obtained  audience,  when 
we  left.  But  we  conversed  in  another  room  with  General  Douglas. 
Soon  afterward  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  Torstenson,  came 
from  his  room  into  ours,  and  called  to  General  Douglas :  "  My 
brother,  we  are  sought,  or  we  must  seek  what  we  want.  I  shall  go 
to  the  Field-Marshal."  Whereupon  he  again  asked  us  to  supper,  but 
we  begged  to  be  dismissed,  which  was  at  last  granted,  so  that  we 
could  ride  off  the  same  day;  but  it  was  already  late  when  we  arrived 
at  Stadt  Ilm,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  burgomaster's.  Master 
Miiller. 

That  night  the  regimental  quartermaster  of  Colonel  Horn's  regi- 
ment came  with  several  troopers  into  the  city  with  orders  to  put 
soldiers  into  every  house,  and  to  confiscate  all  grain  and  cattle  to  be 
found,  which  they  at  once  proceeded  to  do.  We  got  up  and  made 
representations  against  these  forced  levies,  when  the  quartermaster 
got  mad  and  cursed :  "  Heaven-Sacrament !  You  gentlemen  must 
know  that  I  have  my  orders  for  what  I  do ;  there,  read  yourselves  !  " 
With  this  he  threw  the  orders  upon  the  table.  We  saw  well  enough 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  this  fellow,  mounted  our  horses  and 
hastened  to  Rudolstadt.  But  we  had  not  proceeded  very  far  when 
six  troopers  overtook  us  and  nolens  volctis  carried  us  back  to  Stadt 
Ilm  to  the  quartermaster.  He  bawled  out:  "Why  do  you  run 
away?"  The  Chief-bailiff  answered:  "We  have  seen  before  such 
wicked  people,  and  we  shall  see  others.  What  do  you  want  with  us  ? 
What  does  the  gentleman  demand  ?"  The  regimental  quartermaster 
answered  :  "  That  I  will  show  to  you,  gentlemen  ;  namely,  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Schwarzburg:  50  fat  oxen,  15  fat  hogs,  100  good  sheep,  25 
calves,  2  bucks,  100  chickens,  20  turkeys,  150  eimers  of  beer,  9 
eimers  of  wine,  50  scheffels  of  rye,  100  scheffels  of  oats.  If  you  get 
these  things,  we'll  be  good  friends ;  if  you  don't,  I  am  ordered  to 
bring  you  to  the  regiment.  Here  are  my  orders  ;  all  that  I  must  do 
by  pain  of  loss  of  honor,  nay,  of  life  and  body.  I  must  get  it,  and  if 
1  should  drag  it  from  under  the  feet  of  our  Lord  God."  Vainly  we 
begged  and  prayed ;  we  showed  the  letter  of  General  Field-Marshal 
Bannier.  All  was  useless.  The  regimental  quartermaster  said  :  "All 
that  is  of  no  use  to  me.  The  honorable  Chief-bailiff  and  the  honor- 
able Justice  of  the  Peace  will  sign  this  requisition,  or  —  I  take  where 
I  find  what  I  want  with  force.     We  cannot  and  we  must  not  leave  to 
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the  enemy  any  subsistence  in  this  neighborhood."  In  this  anguish 
the  clerk  of  the  court  asked  me  to  step  out,  and  said  to  me :  "  I  am 
informed  that  the  Kaiserlicks  are  in  full  march  by  way  of  Blanken- 
burg  upon  this  town.  Subscribe  in  God's  name.  Everything  will  be 
right."  We  then  subscribed  and  rode  off,  but  by  the  way  of  Remda, 
and  through  the  wood,  because  the  valley  was  already  filled  with 
troopers.  When  we  arrived  at  Rudolstadt,  we  found  the  Kaiserlicks 
quartered  there  already.  Soon  after  we  heard  that  the  crazy  quarter- 
master had  been  shot  by  the  Kaiserlicks  at  Stadt  Ilm  with  some  of 
his  people,  the  others  being  taken  prisoners. 

At  the  same  time  \Te  learned  that  Archduke  Leopold  and  the 
Generalissimus  Octavio  Piccolomini  had  established  headquarters  at 
Saalfeld ;  soon  a  Comptroller-General  of  the  Austrian  army  came 
to  us  at  Rudolstadt  and  made  such  demands,  especially  for  the  arch- 
ducal  kitchen,  that  the  heart  trembled  within  us.  My  gracious 
master  quickly  resolved  to  ride  to  Saalfeld  and  pay  his  devoirs 
to  the  Archduke.  He  was  very  graciously  admitted  and  received, 
and  after  half-an-hour's  conversation  the  Archduke  accompanied  my 
gracious  master  from  his  room  to  within  two  paces  of  the  castle-gate, 
and  said  quite  audibly :  "  We  rest  in  friendship  with  the  lord  Count, 
and  assure  him  at  all  times  of  our  Austrian  grace."  The  day  following 
my  gracious  lord  was  received  with  equal  friendliness  by  General  Picco- 
lomini, and  the  requisitions  were  much  reduced.  Whereupon  my 
gracious  master  dined  with  General  Breda,  who  with  his  lady  mag- 
nificently entertained  him.  The 'lady  of  the  Quartermaster-General 
was  likewise  present,  a  Dutch  lady  by  birth,  very  preciously  adorned 
with  golden  chains  and  other  jewels,  withal  of  great  understanding 
and  good  conversation.  Meanwhile  the  Croats  burned  the  villages, 
carried  off  the  cattle,  and  the  commissaries  made  requisitions  wher- 
ever anything  was  to  be  found.  Leutenberg  was  sacked,  and  the 
cattle  led  away.  We  had  to  pursue  them  with  arms.  The  plunderers 
increased.  Men  fell  on  both  sides,  and  eight  sheep  were  also  shot. 
The  Provost-General  had  to  be  furnished  with  a  new  mantle  because 
a  bullet  had  penetrated  his  old  one. 

On  April  26th  I  was  sent  with  four  wagons  and  three  carts  of  pro- 
visions to  Saalfeld.  The  Comptroller-General  found  everything  too 
little.  The  master  of  the  kitchen  was  more  particular  still.  The 
calves  were  not  large  enough,  the  butter  not  sufficiently  fresh ;  even 
the  eggs  were  too  small  for  him.  "I'll  show  you  a  better  store,"  he 
said,  and  led  me  into  his  vaults.  There  I  saw  an  indescribable  store 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions.  I  said  therefore  :  "  There,  God  be  praised, 
you  have  enough  of  everything  !  "  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  we  are  pro- 
vided for  half  a  year ;  but  if  we  were  to  live  on  that  now  what  would 
we  have  for  the  campaign  ?  I  will  willingly  be  as  lenient  with  you  as 
I  can,  but  you  must  also  show  your  gratitude."  This  I  promised,  and 
Avhen  I  arrived  at  Saalfeld  on  the  27th  April  with  three  wagons  and 
five  carts  full  of  provisions,  and  presented  to  the  master  of  the 
kitchen  a  dozen  thalers,  he  became  very  tractable. 

The  6th  May  I  was  sent  in  company  of  a  trumpeter  to  Saalfeld  with 
234  thalers  to  make  presents  to  the  Quartermaster-General,  the  master 
of  provisions,  and  to  others,  in  the  name  of  my  gracious  lord.  This 
had  a  fine  effect. 
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Quite  unexpectedly,  on  May  loth,  the  Swedish  army  with  much 
artillery  came  from  Erfurt  along  the  valley.  I  barely  escaped,  when 
the  General  of  Croats,  Palfy,  told  me  that  the  Swedes  were  already 
near  Rudolstadt.  And  so  it  was.  My  gracious  lord  sent  me  to 
General  Torstenson  to  apply  for  a  salva  guardia.  He  received  me 
graciously  and  gave  me  an  escort  of  several  troopers,  ordered  like- 
wise Lieutenant-Colonel  Von  Der  Lind  to  ride  along  and  to  keep  an 
eye  on  town  and  castle  of  Rudolstadt.  Suddenly  they  burst  into  it. 
The  Kaiserlicks  yet  there  collecting  stores  were  shot  or  made 
prisoners,  and  eight  wagons  with  stores  were  taken.  The  Swedish 
infantry  surrounded  the  town,  and  Field-Marshal  Bannier  requested 
to  see  my  gracious  master.  He  rode  to  him  immediately,  was  kindly 
received  and  entertained  at  breakfast.  Hereupon  the  Swedes  estab- 
lished their  camp  in  the  direction  of  the  heath,  where  they  remained 
until  June  2d;  but  the  Kaiserlicks  were  around  Saalfeld  until  June 
7th.  Several  skirmishes  took  place.  I  was  constantly  sent  into  the 
Swedish  camp  with  delicacies  for  the  lady  of  the  Field-marshal  and 
provisions  for  the  generals.  General  Pfuhl,  however,  did  not  give  up 
saying  that  my  gracious  lord  must  yet  pay  him. 

When  the  Swedes  had  marched  back  to  Erfurt  again,  there  came  a 
party  of  Kaiserlicks,  forced  its  way  into  the  town,  and  with  great 
noise  commenced  plundering,  took  the  cattle  and  carried  off  people. 
Thereto  they  sang : 

"  Wenn  die  Burger  schlafen  und  .ruhen  in  der  Nacht, 
So  brechen  wir  in  die  Hauser  und  stehlen  grosse  Tracht. 
Blank  hier,  Soldat, 
In  unsern  Parat, 
Frisch  auf,  Soldat! 
Gott  helf  und  geb'  uns  zu  stehlen  friih  und  spat !  " 

When  burghers  sleep  and  rest  within  the  hours  of  night, ' 
We'll  break  into  their  houses  and  steal  with  all  our  might ; 

Then  ready  be 

For  our  spree, 

Ye  soldiery ! 
May  God  present  us  booty  from  morn  till  late  at  night! 

They  set  fire  to  houses  too,  which,  however,  God  be  thanked,  was  put 
out.  But  at  12  o'clock  at  night  another  party  came  into  town  and 
plundered  till  morning  eight  o'clock.  They  ran  boldly  up  to  the 
castle-gate,  but  were  received  with  bullets,  and  one  forester  shot  a 
soldier,  who  showed  us  s.  v.  posteriora,  plump  through  the  body. 

Luckily  there  arrived  in  town  a  life  sah<a  guardia  on  the  4th  June, 
for  which  we  had  sent ;  and  when  General  Breda  rode  in  with  twelve 
troopers,  the  plunderers  were  so  well  chased  and  scattered  that  toward 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  not  a  single  one  was  to  be  found  in  the 
town.     This  Salva  Guardia  cost  in  three  days  190  thalers. 

I  was  sent  to  the  Archduke  at  Saalfeld  to  reclaim  some  imprisoned 
citizens  and  some  captured  cattle,  which  were  about  being  delivered 
to  me  when  some  person  struck  me  in  the  face.  I  struck  back  and 
hit  some  one  else ;  a  great  uproar  ensued,  and  Piccolomini  stepped 
to  the  window  and  cried :  "  What  is  the  matter  ? "  There  was  a 
rascal  named  Fritzdangel,  who  half  a  year  before  had  been  punished 
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for  his  misdeeds  at  Rudolstadt,  who  cried  out  in  reply  :  "  There  is  a 
spy !  "  The  General  Field-marshal  immediately  ordered  my  arrest. 
A  corporal  with  six  men  led  me  into  the  house,  which  was  at  once 
occupied  by  soldiers.  In  the  evening  at  6  o'clock  the  Provost-General 
demanded  me  and  retained  me  to  supper,  a  major,  also  in  arrest,  being 
of  the  company.  While  we  were  drinking  all  around,  this  major  said 
quite  sullenly  :  "  I  dont  drink  with  any  spy  !  "  That  was  meant  for 
me.  But  I  said  very  quietly:  "Nor  do  I."  Whereupon  we  ex- 
changed such  harsh  words  that  he  called  me  at  length  a  Lutheran 
dog.  Then  I  answered:  "I  wish  the  Herr  Major  had  to  feed  on 
nothing  but  Lutheran  dogs !  I  am  no  dog,  but  a  baptized  Chris- 
tian ;  but  I  know  not  what  you  are.  Were  I  not  a  prisoner,  I  would 
show  you  quid  juris.  Both  of  us  are  now  in  arrest,  and  it  is 
unseemly  to  begin  a  quarrel.  "  Upon  this  he  grew  more  wrathful ; 
but  the  Provost-General  finally  took  part  and  said  :  "Major,  you  must 
know  where  you  are  and  how  your  affairs  stand.  I  would  have  good 
cause  to  put  you  in  irons."  This  brought  peace.  They  continued  to 
drink,  but  the  major  was  no  longer  asked.  How  I  felt  during  this 
drinking,  God  well  knows  !  When  I  lay  down  on  the  bench  to  rest 
after  having  been  conducted  to  my  prison,  the  landlord  gave  me  a 
pillow ;  but  the  musketeers  tore  it  from  me,  and  screamed :  "  You've 
long  enough  slept  on  pillows  :  away  with  it !  "  I  wished  to  report  my 
misfortune  the  next  morning  to  the  Chief-bailiff,  but  could  get  neither 
ink  nor  paper,  and  was  at  9  o'clock  carried  before  the  court-martial. 
I  was  told  to  undo  my  sword  and  spurs,  whereupon  I  said:  "I  am 
an  honest  man,  who  wants  to  know  before  anything  else  the  name  of 
his  accuser,  which  cannot  be  withheld  from  me.  I  will  give  up  neither 
my  sword  nor  my  spurs."  So  they  brought  me  up  to  the  town-hall 
for  examination.  There  sat  at  the  long  large  table  four-and-twenty 
persons,  viz.  Prince  Stadion  (no  great  friend  of  my  gracious  lord), 
Prince  Gonzago,  four  counts,  four  generals,  four  colonels,  four  majors 
and  lieutenants,  four  corporals  and  common  soldiers,  and  the  judge- 
advocate.  Prince  Stadion  spoke  harshly  to  me,  and  said:  "Your 
master  has  sent  you  to  bring  news  to  the  enemy."  I  defended  my 
gracious  lord  and  myself  stoutly,  told  what  the  business  was  which 
had  brought  me  here,  and  requested  that  my  accuser  be  named  to  me. 
The  Prince  answered:  "That  shall  be  done.  But  tell  me,  could  not 
your  master  have  had  that  little  regard  for  the  army  of  his  Emperor 
to  let  it  be  known  to  us  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  t  Can  not 
the  Emperor  at  any  time  take  from  him  land  and  people,  and  present 
it  to  a  prince  more  faithful  than  he  is?  Did  not  your  master  ride 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  did  he  not  dine  there .-'  Did  you  not 
show  to  the  enemy  the  road  through  the  woods?"  I  defended  my- 
self bravely,  and  added:  "What  was  he  to  do?  The  Swedes  made 
levies  as  well  as  the  Kaiserlicks."  The  Prince  exclaimed:  "Don't 
be  ranting  so  much  !  Your  mouth  must  be  shut !  "  Upon  this  Gen. 
Breda  took  the  word,  and  said  :  "  Your  Grace  should  consider  that 
the  man  is  obliged  to  speak ;  for  that  he  was  put  before  this  court. 
His  master  is  indeed  a  very  honest  friend  of  the  Emperor,  and  has 
visited  the  Archduke  and  Field-Marshal  Piccolomini.  He  stopped 
with  me,  and  this  man  was  with  him."     Prince  Gonzago  also  took  my 
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master's  part ;  the  same  did  other  generals.  I  prayed  to  have  the 
accuser  and  the  witnesses  confronted  with  me,  and  General  Breda 
assured  me  that  it  should  be  done.  At  the  second  hearing  the  wit- 
nesses were  to  be  produced,  but  none  came,  and  no  person  could 
personally  appear  with  any  accusation  against  me.  They  carried  me 
back  to  prison  ;  but  General  Breda  sent  word  to  me  :  "  Remain  firm 
and  keep  a  good  heart.  The  Prince  is  going  to  send  to  you  two 
examiners  more  shrewd  than  those  you  have  had  yet."  Soon  there- 
after came  two  Jesuits  to  give  the  last  unction  to  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death.  We  had  to  quit  the  room,  and  the  abso- 
lution was  given  brevi  ?nanu.  When  we  entered  the  room  again,  one 
of  the  priests  said  :  "  It  will  not  go  any  better  with  you.  If  you  want 
to  be  absolved,  that  will  do  much  toward  preserving  your  life."  I 
answered  them  categorically  and  they  went  away,  seeing  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  with  me.  Then  came  the  secretary  of  Prince  Stadion, 
the  judge-advocate  and  an  officer,  and  demanded  written  answers 
from  me  to  propounded  questions.  I  referred  them  to  the  answers 
which  I  had  already  given  in  the  protocol  and  to  the  court-martial,  as 
I  could  not  consent  to  any  private  inquisition.  They  talked  about 
this  and  that,  and  at  last  went  away.  Then  entered  the  Provost- 
General,  and  told  me  confidentially  that  he  had  orders  to  put  me  in 
irons  since  to-morrow  the  army  was  going  to  break  up  camp,  but  if  I 
would  be  grateful  he  should  not  do  it.  I  said  :  "  I  depend  upon  God 
and  my  innocence."  Thereupon  I  reminded  him  that  for  his  favors 
I  had  but  recently  paid  him  twelve  thalers  in  the  name  of  my  gracious 
master,  and  remained  steadfast. 

Meanwhile  my  gracious  lord  had  heard  of  my  misfortune  and  had 
sent  a  communication  to  the  Archduke,  which  had  barely  been  re- 
ceived when  I  was  released  and  set  free.  That  cost  to  me  a  great 
many  presents,  and  the  day  following,  when  the  army  left,' I  hastened 
back  to  Rudolstadt  to  my  beloved  family,  consisting  of  my  wife  and 
five  small  children.  Upon  this,  8th  June,  my  gracious  master  sent 
for  me,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  garden  with  me,  made  me  tell 
him  what  had  happened  to  me,  expressed  his  gracious  sj'mpathy  with 
me,  and  kept  me  to  dinner.  I  had  to  reduce  everything  to  writing, 
what  I  had  seen,  observed,  experienced,  borne  and  suffered,  and  all 
/this  was  deposited. 

During  the  unfortunate  times  which  I  have  described,  Ilmenau  was 
sacked  eight  times,  Leutenberg,  Pdseneck,  Neustadt,  Kahla,  very 
often,  Stadt  Ilm  three  times,  Rudolstadt  twice,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  who  still  live  have  been  reduced  to  beggary.  Many  have 
gone  to  foreign  lands.  The  misery  and  sorrow  are  known  to  all 
countries  and  people,  and  everywhere  sufficiently  visible. 


Here  end  my  extracts  from  the  Chronicle  of  Stadt  Ilm.  Brave 
old  Heubel  rests  in  the  Stadt  Ilm  churchyard  under  the  shadow  of 
the  noble  old  Gothic  church;  but  his  name  still  exists  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  he  himself  lives  in  their  memory. 

F,   SCHALLER. 


THE   SHADE   OF   THE   TREES* 


HAT  are  the  thoughts  that  are  stirring  his  breast  ? 
What  is  the  mystical  vision  he  sees  ? 
— "  Let  us  pass  over  the  river,  and  rest 

Uftd^r  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

Has  he  grown  sick  of  his  toils  and  his  tasks  ? 

Sighs  the  worn  spirit  for  respite  or  ease  ? 
Is  it  a  moment's  cool  halt  that  he  asks, 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees  ? 

Is  it  the  clear  Shenandoah  whose  flow 

Often  has  come  to  him,  borne  on  the  breeze, 
Fancy  keeps  listening  to,  lapsing  so  low, 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees  ? 

Nay, —  let  us  rather  believe  that  his  faith 

Gazed  upon  splendors  far  brighter  than  these, — 
Saw  the  calm  shine  of  the  waters  of  Death, 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees ; — 

Caught  the  high  hymns  of  adoring  delight, — 

Heard  the  harps  harping,  like  soundings  of  seas, — 
Looked  on  the  holy  ones  walking  in  white. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

O,  was  it  strange  he  should  sigh  for  release. 

Touched  to  the  soul  with  such  raptures  as  these  ? 
—  He  who  so  needed  the  balm  of  that  peace, 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees  ! 

Yea,  it  was  noblest  and  fittest  and  best, 

(Yielding  to  naught  save  his  Sovereign's  decrees,) 
There  to  pass  over  the  river  and  rest 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees  ! 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 

*  Wrilten  to  be  set  to  music. 
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LORD    KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER   LXV. 

"In   Town." 

ORD  DANESBURY  had  arrived  at  Bruton  Street  to  confer 
with  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  remained  in  town 
after  the  session,  chiefly  to  consult  with  him.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  niece,  Lady  Maude,  and  by  Walpole,  the  latter  continuing  to 
reside  under  his  roof,  rather  from  old  habit  than  from  any  strong  wish 
on  either  side.  Walpole  had  obtained  a  short  extension  of  his  leave, 
and  employed  the  time  in  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  about  a  certain 
letter  to  Nina  Kostalergi,  which  he  had  written  nearly  fifty  times  in 
different  versions  and  destroyed.  Neither  his  lordship  nor  his  niece 
ever  saw  him.  They  knew  he  had  a  room  or  two  somewhere,  a  servant 
was  occasionally  encountered  on  the  way  to  him  with  a  breakfast-tray 
and  an  urn ;  his  letters  were  seen  on  the  hall-table  ;  but,  except  these, 
he  gave  no  signs  of  life — never  appeared  at  luncheon  or  at  dinner — 
and  as  much  dropped  out  of  all  memory  or  interest  as  though  he  had 
ceased  to  be. 

It  was  one  evening,  yet  early — scarcely  eleven  o'clock — as  Lord 
Danesbury's  little  party  of  four  Cabinet  chiefs  had  just  departed,  that 
he  sat  at  the  drawing-room  fire  with  Lady  Maude,  chatting  over  the 
events  of  the  evening's  conversation,  and  discussing,  as  rn^en  will  do, 
at  times,  the  characters  of  their  guests. 

"It  has  been  nearly  as  tiresome  as  a  Cabinet  Council,  Maude!" 
said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "and  not  unlike  it  in  one  thing — it  was  almost 
always  the  men  who  knew  least  of  any  matter  who  discussed  it  most 
exhaustively." 

"  I  conclude  you  know  what  you  are  going  out  to  do,  my  lord,  and 
do  not  care  to  hear  the  desultory  notions  of  people  who  know 
nothing." 

"Just  so.  What  could  a  First  Lord  tell  me  about  those  Russian 
intrigues  in  Albania,  or  is  it  likely  that  a  Home  Secretary  is  aware 
of  what  is  preparing  in  Montenegro  ?  They  get  hold  of  some  crotchet 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies,  and,  assuming  it  all  to  be  true,  they 
ask  defiantly,  '  How  are  you  going  to  deal  with  that  ?  Why  did  you 
not  foresee  the  other  ? '  and  such  like.  How  little  they  know,  as 
that  fellow  Atlee  says,  that  a  man  evolves  his  Turkey  out  of  the 
necessities  of  his  pocket,  and  captures  his  Constantinople  to  pay  for 
a  dinner  at  the  'Freres.'  What  fleets  of  Russian  gunboats  have  I 
seen  launched  to  procure  a  few  bottles  of  champagne  !  I  remember 
a  chasse  of  Kersch,  with  the  cafe',  costing  a  whole  battery  of  Krupp's 
breech-loaders  !  " 

"Are  our  own  journals  more  correct?" 
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"They  are  more  cautious,  Maude  —  far  more  cautious.  Nine 
days'  wonders  with  us  would  be  too  costly.  Nothing  must  be  risked 
that  can  affect  the  Funds.  The  share-list  is  too  solemn  a  thing  for 
joking." 

"  The  Premier  was  very  silent  to-night,"  said  she,  after  a  pause. 

"  He  generally  is  in  company:  he  looks  like  a  man  bored  at  being 
obliged  to  listen  to  people  saying  the  things  that  he  knows  as  well 
and  could  tell  better  than  they  do." 

"How  completely  he  appears  to  have  forgiven  or  forgotten  the 
lx\'s\\  fiasco  r^ 

"Of  course  he  has.  An  extra  blunder  in  the  Conduct  of  Irish 
affairs  is  only  like  an  additional  mask  in  a  fancy  ball  —  the  whole 
thing  is  motley;  and  asking  for  consistency  would  be  like  requesting 
the  company  to  behave  like  archdeacons." 

"  And  so  the  mischief  has  blown  over  ? '' 

"  In  a  measure  it  has.  The  Opposition  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves ;  and  such  as  were  not  ready  to  take  office  if  we  were  beaten, 
declined  to  press  the  motion.  The  irresponsibles  went  on,  as  they 
always  do,  to  their  own  destruction.  They  became  violent,  and  of 
course  our  people  appealed  against  the  violence,  and  with  such  tem- 
perate language  and  good  breeding  that  we  carried  the  House  with  us." 

"I  see  there  was  quite  a  sensation  about  the  word  'villain.'" 

"No;  'miscreant.'  It  was  miscreant  —  a  word  very  popular  in 
O'Connell's  day,  but  rather  obsolete  now.  When  the  Speaker  called 
on  the  member  for  an  apology  we  had  won  the  day !  These  rash 
utterances  in  debate  are  the  explosive  balls  that  no  one  must  use  in 
battle  ;  and  if  we  only  discover  one  in  a  fellow's  pouch  we  discredit 
the  whole  army." 

"  I  forget ;  did  they  press  for  a  division  ?  " 

"  No  ;  we  stopped  them.  We  agreed  to  give  them  a  '  special  com- 
mittee to  inquire.'  Of  all  devices  for  secrecy  invented,  I  know  of 
none  like  a  '  special  committee  of  inquiry.'  Whatever  people  have 
known  beforehand  their  faith  will  now  be  shaken  in,  and  every  pos- 
sible or  accidental  contingency  assume  a  shape,  a  size,  and  a  stability 
beyond  all  belief.  They  have  got  their  committee,  and  I  wish  them 
luck  of  it!  The  only  men  who  could  tell  them  anything  will  take 
care  not  to  criminate  themselves,  and  the  report  will  be  a  plaintive 
cry  over  a  country  where  so  few  people  can  be  persuaded  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  nobody  should  seem  any  worse  in  consequence." 

"  Cecil  certainly  did  it,"  said  she,  with  a  certain  bitterness. 

"  I  suppose  he  did.  These  young  players  are  always  thinking  of 
scoring  eight  or  ten  on  a  single  hazard  :  one  should  never  back  them  !  " 

"Mr.  Atlee  said  there  was  some  female  influence  at  work;  he 
would  not  tell  me  what  nor  whom.     Possibly  he  did  not  know." 

"  I  rather  suspect  he  did  know.  They  were  people,  if  I  mistake 
not,  belonging  to  that  Irish  castle  —  Kil  —  Kil-somebody,  or  Kil- 
something." 

"  Was  Walpole  flirting  there  ?  was  he  going  to  marry  one  of  them  ? " 

"  Flirting,  I  take  it,  must  have  been  the  extent  of  the  folly.  Cecil 
often  said  he  could  not  marry  Irish.  I  have  known  men  do  it !  You 
are  aware,  Maude,"  and  here  he  looked  with  uncommon  gravity,  "the 
penal  laws  have  been  all  repealed  .''  " 
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"  I  was  speaking  of  society,  my  lord,  not  the  statutes,"  said  she, 
resentfully,  and  half  suspicious  of  a  sly  jest. 

"  Had  she  money  ? "  asked  he,  curtly. 

"I  cannot  tell;  I  know  nothing  of  these  people  whatever!  I  re- 
member something —  it  was  a  newspaper  story  —  of  a  girl  that  saved 
Cecil's  life  by  throwing  herself  before  him  —  a  very  pretty  incident  it 
was  ;  but  these  things  make  no  figure  in  a  settlement ;  and  a  woman 
may  be  as  bold  as  Joan  of  Arc  and  not  have  sixpence.  Atlee  says 
you  can  always  settle  the  courage  on  the  younger  children," 

" Atlee 's  an  arrant  scamp,"  said  my  lord,  laughing.  "He  should 
have  written  some  days  since." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  too  late  for  the  borough ;  the  Cradford  election 
comes  on  next  week  ?  "  Though  there  could  not  be  anything  more 
languidly  indifferent  than  her  voice  in  this  question,  a  faint  pinkish 
tinge  flitted  across  her  cheek  and  left  it  colorless  as  before. 

"Yes,  he  has  his  address  out,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  committee  — 
certain  licensed  victualler  people  —  to  whom  he  has  been  promising 
some  especial  Sabbath-breaking  that  they  yearn  after.  I  have  not 
read  it." 

"/  have  ;  and  it  is  cleverly  written,  and  there  is  little  more  radical 
in  it  than  we  heard  this  very  day  at  dinner.  He  tells  the  electors, 
'You  are  no  more  bound  to  the  support  of  an  army  or  a  navy,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  fight,  than  to  maintain  the  College  of  Surgeons  or 
Physicians,  if  you  object  to  take  physic'  He  says  :  'To  tell  me  that 
I,  with  eight  shillings  a  week,  have  an  equal  interest  in  resisting  in- 
vasion as  your  Lord  Dido,  with  eighty  thousand  per  annum,  is  simply 
nonsense.  If  you,'  cries  he  to  one  of  his  supporters,  '  were  to  be 
offered  your  life  by  a  highwayman  on  surrendering  some  few  pence 
or  halfpence  you  carried  in  your  pocket,  you  do  not  mean  to  dictate 
what  my  Lord  Marquis  might  do,  who  has  got  a  gold  wajich  and  a 
pocketful  of  notes  in  /lis.  And  so  I  say  once  more,  let  the  rich  pay 
for  the  defence  of  what  they  value.  You  and  I  have  nothing  worth 
fighting  for,  and  we  will  not  fight.     Then  as  to  religion '  " 

"  Oh,  spare  me  his  theology !  I  can  almost  imagine  it,  Maude.  I 
had  no  conception  he  was  such  a  radical." 

"  He  is  not  really,  my  lord  ;  but  he  tells  me  that  we  must  all  go 
through  this  stage.  It  is,  as  he  says,  like  a  course  of  those  waters 
whose  benefit  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  way  they  disagree  with 
you  at  first.  He  even  said,  one  evening  before  he  went  away,  '  Take  m)'- 
word  for  it.  Lady  Maude,  we  shall  be  burning  these  apostles  of  ballot 
and  universal  suffrage  in  effigy  one  day ;  but  I  intend  to  go  beyond 
every  one  else  in  the  meanwhile,  else  the  rebound  back  will  lose  half 
its  excellence.' " 

"What  is  this?"  cried  he,  as  the  servant  entered  with  a  telegram. 
"This  is  from  Athens,  Maude,  and  in  cypher  too.  How  are  we  to 
make  it  out?" 

"Cecil  has  the  key,  my  lord.     It  is  the  diplomatic  cypher." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  find  it  in  his  room,  Maude?  It  is 
possible  this  might  be  imminent." 

"  I  shall  see  if  he  is  at  home,"  said  she,  rising  to  ring  the  bell.  The 
servant  sent  to  inquire,  returned,  saying  that  Mr.  Walpole  had  dined 
abroad,  and  not  returned  since  dinner. 
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"I'm  sure  you  could  find  the  book,  Maude,  and  it  is  a  small,  square- 
shaped  volume,  bound  in  dark  Russia  leather,  with  F.  O.  on  the 
cover." 

"I  know  the  look  of  it  well  enough,  but  I  do  not  fancy  ransacking 
Cecil's  chamber." 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  should  like  to  await  his  return  to  read  my 
dispatch.     I  can  just  make  out  that  it  comes  from  Atlee." 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  then,"  said  she,  reluctantly,  as  she  rose 
and  left  the  room. 

Ordering  the  butler  to  precede  and  show  her  the  way,  Lady  Maude 
ascended  to  a  story  above  that  she  usuly  inhabited  and  found  her- 
self in  a  very  spacious  chamber,  v/ith  an  alcove,  into  which  a  bed 
fitted,  the  remaining  space  being  arranged  like  an  ordinary  sitting- 
room.  There  were  numerous  chairs  and  sofas  of  comfortable  form,  a 
well-cushioned  ottoman,  smelling,  indeed,  villainously  of  tobacco,  and 
a  neat  writing-table,  with  a  most  luxurious  arrangement  of  shaded  wax- 
lights  above  it. 

A  singularly  well-executed  photograph  of  a  young  and  very  lovely 
woman,  with  masses  of  loose  hair  flowing  over  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
stood  on  a  little  gilt  easel  on  the  desk,  and  it  waS;  strange  enough,  with 
a  sense  of  actual  relief  Maude  read  the  word  Titian  on  the  frame.  It 
was  a  copy  of  the  great  master's  picture  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  replica  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome ;  but  still 
the  portrait  had  another  memory  for  Lady  Maude,  who  quickly  recalled 
the  girl  she  had  once  seen  in  a  crowded  assembly,  passing  through  a 
murmur  of  admiration  that  no  conventionality  could  repress,  and 
whose  marvellous  beauty  seemed  to  glow  with  the  homage  it  inspired. 

Scraps  of  poetry,  copies  of  verses,  changed  and  blotted  couplets, 
were  scrawled  on  loose  sheets  of  paper  on  the  desk ;  but  Maude 
minded  none  of  these,  as  she  pushed  them  away  to  rest  her  arm  on  the 
table,  while  she  sat  gazing  on  the  picture. 

The  face  had  so  completely  absorbed  her  attention — so  to  say,  fasci- 
nated her — that  when  the  servant,  who  had  found  the  volume  he  was 
in  search  of,  presented  it  to  her,  she  merely  said,  "Take  it  to  my 
lord,"  and  sat  still,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hands  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  portrait. 

"There  may  be  some  resemblance,  there  may  be  at  least  what 
might  remind  people  of  '  the  Laura' — so  was  it  called  ;  but  who  will 
pretend  that  she  carried  her  head  with  that  swing  of  lofty  pride,  or 
that  her  look  could  rival  the  blended  majesty  and  womanhood  we  see 
here !     I  do  not — I  cannot  believe  it !  " 

"  What  is  it,  Maude,  that  you  will  not  or  cannot  believe  ?  "  said  a 
low  voice,  and  she  saw  Walpole  standing  beside  her. 

"  Let  me  first  excuse  myself  for  being  here,"  said  she,  blushing.  "  I 
came  in  search  of  that  little  cypher-book  to  interpret  a  dispatch  that 
has  just  come.  When  Fenton  found  it  I  was  so  engrossed  by  this 
pretty  face  that  I  have  done  nothing  but  gaze  at  it." 

"  And  what  was  it  that  seemed  so  incredible  as  I  came  in?" 

"Simply  this,  then,  that  any  one  should  be  so  beautiful." 

"Titian  seems  to  have  solved  that  point;  at  least,  Vasari  tells  us 
this  was  a  portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  Guicciardini  family." 
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"  I  know — I  know  that,"  said  she,  impatiently ;  "  and  we  do  see 
faces  in  which  Titian  or  Velasquez  have  stamped  nobility  and  birth  as 
palpably  as  they  have  painted  loveliness  and  expression.  And  such 
were  these  women,  daughters  in  a  long  line  of  the  proud  Patricians 
who  once  ruled  Rome." 

"And  yet,"  said  he,  slowly,  "that  portrait  has  its  living  counter- 
part." 

"  I  am  aware  of  whom  you  speak ;  the  awkward  angular  girl  we  all 
saw  at  Rome,  and  that   you   young  gentlemen  called  the  Tiziana." 

"  She  is  certainly  no  longer  awkward,  nor  angular,  now,  if  she  were 
once  so,  which  I  dont  remember.  She  is  a  model  of  grace  and  sym- 
metry, and  as  much  more  beautiful  than  that  picture  as  color,  expres- 
sion, and  movement  are  better  than  a  lifeless  image." 

"There  is  the  fervor  of  a  lover  in  your  words,  Cecil,"  said  she, 
smiling  faintly. 

"It  is  not  often  I  am  so  forgetful,"  muttered  he;  "but  so  it  is,  our 
cousinship  has  done  it  all,  Maude.  One  revels  in  expansiveness  with 
his  own,  and  I  can  speak  to  you  as  I  cannot  to  another." 

"It  is  a  great  flattery  to  me." 

"  In  fact,  I  feel  that  at  last  I  have  a  sister — a  dear  and  loving  spirit 
who  will  give  to  true  friendship  those  delightful  traits  of  pity  and  ten- 
derness, and  even  forgiveness,  of  whidi  only  the  woman's  nature  can 
know  the  needs." 

Lady  Maude  rose  slowly,  without  a  word.  Nothing  of  heightened 
color  or  movement  of  her  features  indicated  anger  or  indignation, 
and  though  Walpole  stood  with  an  affected  submissiveness  before  her, 
he  marked  her  closely. 

"I  am  sure,  Maude,"  continued  he,  "you  must  often  have  wished 
to  have  a  brother." 

"Never  so  much  as  at  this  moment!  "  said  she,  calmly-^— and  now 
she  had  reached  the  door.  "  If  I  had  had  a  brother,  Cecil  Walpole, 
it  is  possible  I  might  have  been  spared  this  insult  !  " 

The  next  moment  the  door  closed  and  Walpole  was  alone. 


CHAPTER   LXVI. 

Atlee's   Message, 

"  I  AM  right,  Maude,"  said  Lord  Danesbury  as  his  niece  re-entered 
the  drawing-room.  "This  is  from  Atlee,  who  is  at  Athens  ;  but  why 
there,  I  cannot  make  out  as  yet.  There  are,  according  to  the  book, 
two  explanations  here.  491  means  a  white  dromedary,  or  the  chief 
clerk,  and  B -}- 49  =  12  stands  for  our  Envov  in  Greece,  or  a  snuffer- 
dish." 

"  Don't  you  think,  my  lord,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  send  this 
up  to  Cecil?  He  has  just  come  in.  He  has  had  much  experience 
of  these  things." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Maude  ;  let  Fenton  take  it  up  and  beg  for  a 
speedy  transcript  of  it.     I  should  like  to  see  it  at  once." 

While  his  lordship  waited  for  his  dispatch  he  grumbled  away  about 
everything  that  occurred  to  him,  and  even,  at  last,  about  the  presence 
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of  the  very  man,  Walpole,  who  was  at  that  same  moment  engaged  in 
serving  him. 

"  Stupid  fellow,"  muttered  he,  "  why  does  he  ask  for  extension  of 
his  leave  ?  Staying  in  town  here  is  only  another  name  for  spending 
money.     He'll  have  to  go  out  at  last ;  better  do  it  at  once  !  " 

"He  may  have  his  own  reasons,  my  lord,  for  delay,"  said  Maude, 
rather  to  suggest  further  discussion  of  the  point. 

"  He  may  think  he  has,  I've  no  doubt.  These  small  creatures  have 
always  scores  of  irons  in  the  fire.  So  it  was  when  I  agreed  to  go  to 
Ireland.  There  were  innumerable  fine  things  and  clever  things  he 
was  to  do.  There  were  schemes  by  which  '  the  Cardinal '  was  to  be 
cajoled,  and  the  whole  Bar  bamboozled.  Every  one  was  to  have 
office  dangled  before  his  eyes,  and  to  be  treated  so  confidentially  and 
affectionately,  under  disappointment,  that  even  when  a  man  got 
nothing  he  would  feel  he  had  secured  the  regard  of  the  Prime 
Minister!  If  I  took  him  out  to  Turkey  to-morrow  he'd  never  be 
easy  till  he  had  a  plan  '  to  square '  the  Grand  Vizier  and  entrap  Gort- 
schakoff"or  Milliutin.  These  men  don't  know  that  a  clever  fellow  no 
more  goes  in  search  of  rogueries  than  a  foxhunter  looks  out  for  stiff 
fences.  You  '  take  them  '  when  they  lie  before  you,  that's  all."  This 
little  burst  of  indignation  seemed  to  have  the  effect  on  him  of  a  little 
wholesome  exercise,  for  he  appeared  to  feel  himself  better  and  easier 
after  it. 

"Dear  me  !  dear  me!"  muttered  he,  "how  pleasant  one's  life  might 
be  if  it  were  not  for  the  clever  fellows !  I  mean,  of  course,"  added 
he,  after  a  second  or  two,  "  the  clever  fellows  who  want  to  impress  us 
with  their  cleverness." 

Maude  would  not  be  entrapped  or  enticed  into  what  might  lead  to 
a  discussion.     She  never  uttered  a  word,  and  he  was  silent. 

It  was  in  the  perfect  stillness  that  followed  that  Walpole  entered 
the  room  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand,  and  advanced  to  where  Lord 
Danesbury  was  sitting. 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,  I  have  made  out  this  message  in  such  a  shape 
as  will  enable  you  to  divine  what  it  means.     It  runs  thus  : — '  Athens, 

5th,  12  o'clock.     Have  seen  S ,  and  conferred  at  length  with  him. 

His  esti?nafe  of  value,'  or  ^  his  price' — for  the  signs  will  mean  either  — 
'  to  my  thinking,  enormous.  His  reasonings  certainly  strong,  and  tioi 
easy  to  rebut.'  That  may  be  possibly  rendered,  de?nands  that  might 
possibly  be  reduced.  '  /  leave  to-day,  and  shall  be  in  England  by  middle  of 
next  2veek. — Atlee.'  " 

Walpole  looked  keenly  at  the  other's  face  as  he  read  the  paper,  to 
mark  what  signs  of  interest  or  eagerness  the  tidings  might  evoke. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  to  be  read  in  those  cold  and  quiet 
features. 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  coming  back,"  said  he  at  length.  "  Let  us  see  ; 
he. can  reach  Marseilles  by  Monday,  or  even  Sunday  night.  I  don't 
see  why  he  should  not  be  here  Wednesday,  or  Thursday  at  farthest. 
By  the  way,  Cecil,  tell  me  something  about  our  friend  ;  who  is  he  ? " 

"Don't  know,  my  lord." 

"  Don't  know !     How  came  you  acquainted  with  him  ?  " 

"  Met  him  at  a  country-house  where  I  happened  to  break  my  arm. 
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and  took  advantage  of  this  young  fellow's  skill  in  surgery  to  engage 
his  services  to  carry  me  to  town.     There's  the  whole  of  it." 

"  Is  he  a  surgeon .''  " 

"No,  my  lord,  any  more  than  he  is  fifty  other  things  of  which  he 
has  a  smattering." 

"  Has  he  any  means  —  any  private  fortune  ? " 

"I  suspect  not." 

"Who  and  what  are  his  family?     Are  there  Atlees  in  Ireland?" 

"  There  may  be,  my  lord.  There  was  an  Atlee,  a  college  porter, 
in  Dublin ;  but  I  heard  our  friend  say  that  they  were  only  distantly 
related." 

He  could  not  help  watching  Lady  Maude  as  he  said  this,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  see  a  sudden  twitch  of  her  lower  lip,  as  if  in  pain. 

"You  evidently  sent  him  over  to  me,  then,  on  a  very  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  man,"  said  his  lordship,  rebukingly. 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,  I  said  at  the  time  that  I  had  by  me  a  clever 
fellow,  who  wrote  a  good  hand,  could  copy  correctly,  and  was  sufficient 
of  a  gentleman  in  his  manners  to  make  intercourse  with  him  easy  and 
not  disagreeable." 

"A  very  guarded  recommendation,"  said  Lady  Maude,  with  a  smile. 

"  Was  it  not,  Maude  ? "  continued  he,  his  eyes  flashing  with  trium- 
phant insolence. 

"/  found  he  could  do  more  than  copy  a  dispatch — I  found  he 
could  write  one.  He  replied  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on 
Turkey,  and  I  saw  him  write  it  as  I  did  not  know  there  was  another 
man  but  myself  in  England  could  have  done." 

"  Perhaps  your  lordship  had  talked  over  the  subject  in  his  presence, 
or  with  him." 

"  And  if  I  had.  Sir  ?  and  if  all  his  knowledge  on  a  complex  ques- 
tion was  such  as  he  could  carry  away  from  a  random  co;iversation, 
what  a  gifted  dog  he  must  be  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  to  strip 
a  question  of  what  were  mere  accidental  elements,  and  to  test  a  diffi- 
culty by  its  real  qualities  !  Atlee  is  a  clever  fellow,  an  able  fellow,  I 
assure  you.  That  very  telegram  before  us  is  a  proof  how  he  can  deal 
with  a  matter  on  which  instruction  would  be  impossible." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord  !  "  said  Walpole,  with  well-assumed  innocence. 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  know  he  is  coming  home.  He  must  demolish 
that  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  at  once  —  some  unprincipled 
French  blackguard,  who  has  been  put  up  to  attack  me  by  Thouvenel !  " 

Would  it  have  appeased  his  lordship's  wrath  to  know  that  the 
writer  of  this  defamatory  article  was  no  other  than  Joe  Atlee  himself, 
and  that  the  reply  which  was  to  "  demolish  it "  was  more  than  half 
written  in  his  desk  at  that  moment  ? 

"  I  shall  ask,"  continued  my  lord,  "  I  shall  ask  him  besides  to  write 
a  paper  on  Ireland  and  XSx'^X.  fiasco  of  yours,  Cecil." 

"  Much  obliged,  my  lord  !  " 

"  Don't  be  angry  or  indignant !  A  fellow  with  a  neat,  light  hand 
like  Atlee  can,  even  under  the  guise  of  allegation,  do  more  to  clear 
you  than  scores  of  vulgar  apologists.  He  can  at  least  show  that  what 
our  distinguished  head  of  the  Cabinet  calls  '  the  flesh-and-blood  argu- 
ment,' has  its  full  weight  with  us  in  our  government  of  Ireland,  and 
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that  our  bitterest  enemies  cannot  say,  'We  have  no  sympathies  with 
the  nation  we  rule  over.' " 

"  I  suspect,  my  lord,  that  what  you  have  so  graciously  called  '  my 
fiasco  '  is  well-nigh  forgotten  by  this  time,  and  wiser  policy  would  say  : 
*  Do  not  revive  it !  " 

"  There's  a  great  policy  in  saying  in  '  an  article '  all  that  could  be 
said  in  'a  debate,'  and  showing  after  all  how  little  it  comes  to.  Even 
the  feeble  grievance-mongers  grow  ashamed  at  retailing  the  review 
and  the  newspapers ;  but,  what  is  better  still,  if  the  article  be  smartly 
written,  they  are  sure  to  mistake  the  peculiarities  of  style  for  points 
in  the  argument.  I  have  seen  some  splendid  blunders  of  that  kind 
when  I  sat  in  the  Lower  House !     I  wish  Atlee  was  in  Parliament." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  he  can  speak,  my  lord." 

"Neither  am  I,  but  I  should  risk  a  small  bet  on  it.  He  is  a  ready 
fellow,  and  the  ready  fellows  are  many-sided,  eh,  Maude  ? "  Now, 
though  his  lordship  only  asked  for  his  niece's  concurrence  in  his  own 
sage  remark,  Walpole  affected  to  understand  it  as  a  direct  appeal  to 
her  opinion  of  Atlee,  and  said  :  "Is  that  your  judgment-of  this  gentle- 
man, Maude  ? " 

"  I  have  no  prescription  to  measure  the  abilities  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Atlee." 

"You  find  him  pleasant,  witty,  and  agreeable,  I  hope.'"'  said  he, 
with  a  touch  -of  sarcasm. 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"With  an  admirable  memory  and  great  readiness  for  an  apropos  V^ 

"  Perhaps  he  has." 

"  As  a  retailer  of  an  incident  they  tell  me  he  has  no  rival" 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  take  it  the  fellow  has  tact  enough  not  to  tell 
stories  here." 

"What  is  all  that  you  are  saying  there?"  cried  his  lordship,  to 
whom  these  few  sentences  were  "  an  aside." 

"  Cecil  is  praising  Mr.  Atlee,  my  lord,"  said  Maude,  bluntly. 

"  I  did  not  know  I  had  been,  my  lord,"  said  he.  "  He  belongs  to 
a  class  of  men  who  interest  me  very  little." 

"What  class  may  that  be?  " 

"  The  adventurers,  my  lord.  The  fellows  who  make  the  campaign 
of  life  on  the  faith  that  they  shall  find  their  rations  in  some  other 
man's  knapsack." 

"  Ha,  indeed  !     Is  that  our  friend's  line?  " 

"  Most  undoubtedly,  my  lord.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  it  was 
entirely  my  own  fault  if  you  are  saddled  with  the  fellow  at  all." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  infliction — " 

"  I  mean,  my  lord,  that  in  a  measure  I  put  him  on  you  without  very 
well  knowing  what  it  was  that  I  did." 

"  Have  you  heard  —  do  you  know  anything  of  the  man  that  should 
inspire  caution  or  distrust?  " 

"Well,  these  are  strong  words,"  muttered  he,  hesitatingl3^ 

But  Lady  Maude  broke  in  with  a  passionate  tone :  "  Don't  you  see, 
my  lord,  that  he  does  not  know  anything  to  this  person's  disadvan- 
tage —  that  it  is  only  my  cousin's  diplomatic  reserve,  that  commend- 
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able  caution  of  his  order,  suggests  his  careful  conduct?  Cecil  knows 
no  more  of  Atlee  than  we  do." 

"Perhaps  not  so  much,"  said  Walpole,  with  an  impertinent  simper. 

"/know,"  said  his  lordship,  "that  he  is  a  monstrous  clever  fellow. 
He  can  find  you  the  passage  you  want  or  the  authority  you  are  seek- 
ing for  at  a  moment ;  and  when  he  writes  he  can  be  rapid  and  concise, 
too." 

"He  has  many  rare  gifts,  my  lord,"  said  Walpole,  with  the  sly  air 
of  one  who  had  said  a  covert  impertinence.  "  I  am  very  curious  to 
know  what  you  mean  to  do  with  him." 

"  Mean  to  do  with  him  ?  Why,  what  should  I  mean  to  do  with 
him?" 

"  The  very  point  I  wish  to  learn.  A  protege,  my  lord,  is  a  parasitic 
plant,  and  you  cannot  deprive  it  of  its  double  instincts  —  to  cling  and 
to  climb." 

"How  witty  my  cousin  has  become  since  his  sojourn  in  Ireland  !  " 
said  Maude. 

Walpole  flushed  deeply,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  about  to  reply 
angrily  ;  but,  with  an  effort,  he  controlled  himself,  and,  turning  towards 
the  timepiece  on  the  chimney,  said  :  "  How  late  !  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  was  past  one  !  I  hope,  my  lord,  I  have  made  your  despatch 
intelligible  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  think  so.  Besides,  he  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two  to 
explain." 

"  I  shall,  then,  say  good-night,  my  lord.  Good-night,  cousin 
Maude."     But  Lady  Maude  had  already  left  the  room  unnoticed. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 
WalpoleAlone.  ' 

Once  more  in  his  own  room,  Walpole  returned  to  the  task  of  that 
letter  to  Nina  Kostalergi,  of  which  he  had  made  nigh  fifty  drafts,  and 
not  one  with  which  he  was  satisfied. 

It  was  not  really  very  easy  to  do  what  he  wished.  He  desired  to 
seem  a  warm,  rapturous,  impulsive  lover,  who  had  no  thought  in  life — 
no  other  hope  or  ambition — than  the  success  of  his  suit.  He  sought 
to  show  that  she  had  so  enraptured  and  enthralled  him,  that  until  she 
consented  to  share  his  fortunes,  he  was  a  man  utterly  lost  to  life  and 
life's  ambitions ;  and — while  insinuating  what  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility she  would  take  on  herself,  if  she  should  venture  by  a  refusal 
of  him,  to  rob  the  world  of  those  abilities  that  the  age  could  ill  spare — 
he  also  dimly  shadowed  the  natural  pride  a  woman  ought  to  feel  in 
knowing  that  she  was  asked  to  be  the  partner  of  such  a  man,  and  that 
one,  for  whom  destiny  in  all  likelihood  reserved  the  highest  rewards 
of  public  life,  was  then,  with  the  full  consciousness  of  what  he  was, 
and  what  awaited  him,  ready  to  share  that  proud  eminence  with  her, 
as  a  prince  might  have  offered  to  share  his  throne. 

In  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  it  was  on  this  latter 
part  of  his  letter  his  pen  ran  most  freely.  He  could  condense  his 
raptures,  he  could  control  in  most  praiseworthy  fashion  all  the  extra- 
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vagances  of  passion  and  the  imaginative  joys  of  love  ;  but,  for  the 
life  of  him,  he  could  abate  nothing  of  the  triumphant  ecstacy  that 
must  be  the  feeling  of  the  woman  who  had  won  him — the  passionate 
delight  of  her  who  should  be  his  wife,  and  enter  life  the  chosen  one 
of  his  affection. 

It  was  wonderful  how  glibly  he  could  insist  on  this  to  himself,  and, 
fancying  for  the  moment  that  he  was  one  of  the  outer  world  com- 
menting on  the  match,  say :  "  Yes,  let  people  decry  the  Walpole  class 
how  they  might — they  are  elegant,  they  are  exclusive,  they  are  fastidi- 
ous, they  are  all  that  you  like  to  call  the  spoiled  children  of  Fortune 
in  their  wit,  their  brilliancy,  and  their  readiness ;  but  they  are  the  only 
men — the  only  men  in  the  world — who  marry — we'll  not  say  for  '  love,' 
for  the  plfrase  is  vulgar — but  who  marry  to  please  themselves  !  This 
girl  had  not  a  shilling.  As  to  family,  all  is  said  when  we  say  she  was 
a  Greek !  Is  there  not  something  downright  chivalrous  in  marrying 
such  a  woman  ?     Is  it  the  act  of  a  worldly  man  ?  " 

He  walked  the  room,  uttering  this  question  to  himself  over  and  over. 
Not  exactly  that  he  thought  disparagingly  of  worldliness  and  material 
advantages,  but  he  had  lashed  himself  into  a  false  enthusiasm  as  to 
qualities  which  he  thought  had  some  special  worshippers  of  their  own, 
and  whose  good  opinion  might  possibly  be  turned  to  profit  somehow 
and  somewhere,  if  he  only  knew  how  and  where.  It  was  a  monstrous 
fine  thing  he  was  about  to  do  \  that  he  felt.  Where  was  there  another 
man  in  his  position  would  take  a  portionless  girl  and  make  her  his 
wife  ?  Cadets  and  cornets  in  light-dragoon  regiments  did  these  things  ; 
they  liked  their  "bit  of  beauty;"  and  there  was  a  sort  of  mock  poetry 
about  these  creatures  that  suited  that  sort  of  thing  \  but  for  a  man 
who  wrote  his  letters  from  Brookes's,  and  whose  dinner  invitations 
included  all  that  was  great  in  town,  to  stoop  to  such  an  alliance  was 
as  bold  a  defiance  as  one  could  throw  at  a  world  of  self-seeking  and 
conventionality. 

"That  Emperor  of  the  French  did  it,"  cried  he.  "I  cannot  recall 
to  my  mind  another.  He  did  the  very  same  thing  I  am  going  to  do. 
To  be  sure  he  had  the  'pull  on  me '  in  one  point.  As  he  said  himself, 
'  /  am  a  parvenu.'  Now,  /cannot  go  that  far  !  I  must  justify  my  act 
on  other  grounds,  as  I  hope  I  can  do,"  cried  he,  after  a  pause ;  while, 
with  head  erect  and  swelling  chest,  he  went  on:  "I  felt  within  me  the 
place  I  yet  should  occupy.  I  knew  —  ay,  knew  —  the  prize  that 
awaited  me,  and  I  asked  myself,  'Do  you  see  in  any  capital  of  Europe- 
one  woman  with  whom  you  would  like  to  share  this  fortune  ?  Is  there.- 
one  sufficiently  gifted  and  graceful  to  make  her  elevation  seem  a/ 
natural  and  fitting  promotion,  and  herself  appear  the  appropriate 
occupant  of  the  station  .'' ' 

"  She  is  wonderfully  beautiful :  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.     Such  beaaty 
as  they  have  never  seen  here  in  their  lives  !     Fanciful  extravagances 
in  dress,  and    atrocious    hairdressing,  cannot  disfigure  her;  and  by 
Jove  !  she  has  tried  both.     And  one  has  only  to  imagine  that  woman  . 
dressed  and  '  coiffeed,'  as  she  might  be,  to  conceive  such  a  triumph  as 
London  has  not  witnessed  for  the  century  !     And  I  do  long  for  such;  -, 
a  triumph.     If  my  lord  would  only  invite  us  here,  were  it  but  for  a  . 
week  !     We  should  be  asked  to  Goreham  and  the  Bexsmiths'.     My 
45 
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lady  never  omits  to  invite  a  great  beauty.  It's  her  way  to  protest  that 
she  is  still  handsome,  and  not  at  all  jealous.  How  are  we  to  get 
'  asked '  to  Bruton  Street  ? "  asked  he  over  and  over,  as  though  the 
sounds  must  secure  the  answer.  "  Maude  will  never  permit  it.  The 
unlucky  picture  has  settled  that  point.  Maude  will  not  suffer  her  to 
cross  the  threshold  !  But  for  the  portrait  I  could  bespeak  my  cousin's 
favor  and  indulgence  for  a  somewhat  countrified  young  girl,  dowdy 
and  awkward.  I  could  plead  for  her  good  looks  in  that  ad  misericor- 
diam  fashion  that  disarms  jealousy  and  enlists  her  generosity  for  an 
humble  connection  she  need  never  see  more  of!  If  I  could  only  per- 
suade Maude  that  I  had  done  an  indiscretion,  and  that  I  knew  it,  I 
should  be  sure  of  her  friendship.  Once  make  her  believe  that  I  have 
gone  clean  head  over  heels  into  a  mesalliance,  and  our  h(5neymoon 
here  is  assured.  I  wish  I  had  not  tormented  her  about  Atlee.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  I  had  kept  my  impertinences  to  myself,  and  gone  no 
further  than  certain  dark  hints  about  what  I  could  say  if  I  were  to 
be  evil-minded.  What  rare  wisdom  it  is  not  to  fire  away  one's  last 
cartridge  !  I  suppose  it  is  too  late  now.  She'll  not  forgive  me  that 
disparagement  before  my  uncle  ;  that  is,  if  there  be  anything  between 
herself  and  Atlee,  a  point  which  a  few  minutes  will  settle  when  I  see 
them  together.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  Atlee  regard 
me  as  his  friend,  and  as  one  ready  to  aid  him  in  this  same  ambition. 
Of  course  he  is  prepared  to  see  in  me  the  enemy  of  all  his  plans. 
What  would  he  not  give,  or  say,  or  do,  to  find  me  his  aider  and 
abettor?  Shrewd  tactician  as  the  fellow  is,  he  will  know  all  the  value 
of  having  an  accomplice  within  the  fortress  ;  and  it  would  be  exactly 
from  a  man  like  myself  he  might  be  disposed  to  expect  the  most  reso- 
lute opposition." 

He  thought  for  a  long  time  over  this.  He  turned  it  over  and  over 
in  his  mind,  canvassing  all  the  various  benefits  any  lind  of  action 
might  promise,  and  starting  every  doubt  or  objection  he  could  imagine. 
Nor  was  the  thought  extraneous  to  his  calculations  that  in  forwarding 
Atlee's  suit  to  Maude  he  was  exacting  the  heaviest  "vendetta"  for 
her  refusal  of  himself 

"There  is  not  a  woman  in  Europe,"  he  exclaimed,  "less  fitted  to 
encounter  small  means  and  a  small  station  —  to  live  a  life  of  petty 
economies,  and  be  the  daily  associate  of  a  snob  ! 

"What  the  fellow  may  become  at  the  end  of  the  race  — what  place 
he  may  win  after  years  of  toil  and  jobbery,  I  neither  know  nor  care  ! 
She  will  be  an  old  woman  by  that  time,  and  will  have  had  space 
enough  in  the  interval  to  mourn  over  her  rejection  of  me.  I  shall  be 
a  minister,  not  impossibly  at  some  court  of  the  Continent.  Atlee,  to 
say  the  best,  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  something,  or  a  Poor 
Law  or  Education" Chief  There  will  be  just  enough  of  disparity  in 
our  stations  to  fill  her  woman's  heart  with  bitterness  —  the  bitterness 
of  having  backed  the  wrong  man  ! 

"The  unavailing  regrets  that  beset  us  for  not  having  taken  the 
left-hand  road  in  life  instead  of  the  right  are  our  chief  mental  re- 
sources after  forty,  and  they  tell  me  that  we  men  only  know  half  the 
poignancy  of  these  miserable  recollections.  Women  have  a  special 
adaptiveness  for  this  kind  of  torture,  would  seem  actually  to  revel 
in  it." 
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He  turned  once  more  to  his  desk,  and  to  the  letter.  Somehow  he 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  All  the  dangers  that  he  desired  to  avoid 
so  cramped  his  ingenuity  that  he  could  say  little  beyond  platitudes  ; 
and  he  thought  with  terror  of  her  who  was  to  read  them.  The  scorn- 
ful contempt  with  which  she  would  treat  such  a  letter,  was  all  before 
him,  and  he  snatched  up  the  paper  and  tore  it  in  pieces. 

"  It  must  not  be  done  by  writing,"  cried  he  at  last.  "  Who  is  to 
guess  for  which  of  the  fifty  moods  of  such  a  woman  a  man's  letter  is 
to  be  composed  ?  What  you  could  say  noiu  you  dared  not  have 
written  half  an  hour  ago.  What  would  have  gone  far  to  gain  her 
love  yesterday,  to-day  will  show  you  the  door !  It  is  only  by  con- 
summate address  and  skill  she  can  be  approached  at  all,  and  without 
her  look  and  bearing,  the  inflections  of  her  voice,  her  gestures,  her 
'pose,'  to  guide  you,  it  would  be  utter  rashness  to  risk  her  humor."' 

He  suddenly  bethought  him  at  this  moment  that  he  had  many 
things  to  do  in  Ireland  ere  he  left  England.  He  had  tradesmen's 
bills  to  settle,  and  "traps"  to  be  got  rid  of  "Traps"  included 
furniture,  and  books,  and  horses,  and  horse-gear,  details  which  at 
first  he  had  hoped  his  friend  Lockwood  would  have  taken  off  his 
hands  ;  but  Lockwood  had  only  written  him  word  that  a  Jew  broker 
from  Liverpool  would  give  him  forty  pounds  for  his  house  effects,  and 
as  for  "  the  screws,"  there  was  nothing  but  an  auction. 

Most  of  us  have  known  at  some  period  or  other  of  our  lives  what 
it  is  to  suffer  from  the  painful  disparagement  our  chattels  undergo 
when  they  become  objects  of  sale;  but  no  adverse  criticism  of  your 
bed  or  your  book-case,  your  ottoman  or  your  arm-chair,  can  approach 
the  sense  of  pain  inflicted  by  the  impertinent  comments  on  your  horse. 
Every  imputed  blemish  is  a  distinct  personality,  and  you  reject  the 
insinuated  spavin  or  the  suggested  splint  as  imputations  on  your 
honor  as  a  gentleman.  In  fact,  you  are  pushed  into  the  pleasant 
dilemma  of  either  being  ignorant  as  to  the  defects  of  your  beast,  or 
wilfully  bent  on  an  act  of  palpable  dishonesty.  When  we  remember 
that  every  confession  a  man  makes  of  his  unacquaintance  with 
matters  "  horsey"  is,  in  English  acceptance,  a  count  in  the  indict- 
ment against  his  claim  to  be  thought  a  gentleman,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  will  be  men  more  ready  to  hazard  their  character  than  their 
connoisseurship. 

"I'll  go  over  myself  to  Ireland,"  said  he  at  last,  "and  a  week  will 
do  everything." 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

Thoughts  on  Marriage. 

Lockwood  was  seated  at  his  fireside  in  his  quarters,  the  Upper  Castle 
Yard,  when  Walpole  burst  in  upon  him  unexpectedly. 

"What!  you  here?  "cried  the  Major.  "  Have  jiv«  the  courage  to 
face  Ireland  again  .''  " 

"  I  see  nothing  that  should  prevent  my  coming  here.  Ireland 
certainly  cannot  pretend  to  lay  a  grievance  to  my  charge." 

"  Maybe  not.  I  don't  understand  these  things.  I  only  know  what 
people  say  in  the  clubs  and  laugh  over  at  dinner-tables." 
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"I  cannot  affect  to  be  very  sensitive  as  to  these  Celtic  criticisms, 
and  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  recall  them." 

"  They  say  that  Danesbury  got  kicked  out,  all  for  your  blunders !  " 

"Do  they?"  said  Walpole,  innocently. 

"Yes;  and  they  declare  that  if  old  Daney  wasn't  the  most  loyal 
fellow  breathing,  he'd  have  thrown  you  over  and  owned  that  the  whole 
mess  was  of  your  own  brewing,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Do  they,  indeed,  say  that  ?  " 

"  That's  not  half  of  it,  for  they  have  a  story  about  a  woman  — some 
woman  you  met  down  at  Kilgobbin  —  who  made  you  sing  rebel  songs 
and  take  a  Fenian  pledge,  and  give  your  word  of  honor  that  Donogan 
should  be  let  escape." 

"  Is  that  all  >  " 

"Isn't  it  enough?  A  man  must  be  a  glutton  for  tomfoolery  if  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  that." 

"  Perhaps  you  never  heard  that  the  chief  of  the  Cabinet  took  a  very 
different  view  of  my  Irish  policy." 

"Irish  policy?"  cried  the  other  with  lifted  eyebrows. 

"  I  said  Irish  policy,  and  repeat  the  words.  Whatever  line  of 
political  action  tends  to  brings  legislation  into  more  perfect  harmony 
with  the  instincts  and  impulses  of  a  very  peculiar  people,  it  is  no 
presumption  to  call  a  policy." 

"With  all  my  heart.  Do  you  mean  to  deal  with  that  old  Liverpool 
rascal  for  the  furniture  ?  " 

"  His  offer  is  almost  an  insult." 

"Well,  you'll  be  gratified  to  know  he  retracts  it.  He  says  now 
he'll  only  give  35/. !  And  as  for  the  screws,  Bobbidge,  of  the  Carbi- 
neers, will  take  them  both  for  50/." 

"  Why,  Lightfoot  alone  is  worth  the  money  !  " 

"  Minus  the  sand-crack."  v 

"  I  deny  the  sand-crack.     She  was  pricked  in  the  shoeing." 

"  Of  course  !  I  never  knew  a  broken  knee  that  wasn't  got  by 
striking  the  manger,  nor  a  sand-crack  that  didn't  come  of  an  awkward 
smith." 

"What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  all  the  bad  reputations  in  society 
could  be  palliated  as  pleasantly." 

"Shall  I  tell  Bobbidge  you  take  his  offer?  He  wants  an  answer 
at  once." 

"  My  dear  Major,  don't  you  know  that  the  fellow  who  says  that, 
simply  means  to  say  :  '  Don't  be  too  sure  that  I  shall  not  change 
my  mind  !     Look  out  that  you  take  the  ball  at  the  hop  ! '  " 

"Lqcky  if  it  hops  at  all." 

"Is  that  your  experience  of  life?"  said  Walpole,  inquiringly. 

"It  is  one  of  them.     Will  you  take  50/.  for  the  screws  ? " 

"Yes;  and  as  much  more  for  the  brake  and  the  dog-cart.  I  want 
every  rap  I  can  scrape  together,  Harry.     I'm  going  out  to  Guatemala." 

"  I  heard  that." 

"Infernal  place;  at  least,  I  believe,  in  climate,  reptiles,  fevers, 
assassination,  it  stands  without  a  rival." 

"  So  they  tell  me." 

"  It  was  the  only  thing  vacant,  and  they  rather  affected  a  difficulty 
about  giving  it." 
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"  So  they  do  when  they  send  a  man  to  the  Gold  Coast ;  and  they 
tell  the  newspapers  to  say  what  a  lucky  dog  he  is." 

"  I  can  stand  all  that.  What  really  kills  me  is  giving  a  man  the 
C.  B.  when  he  is  just  booked  for  some  home  of  yellow  fever." 

"  They  do  that  too,"  gravely  observed  the  other,  who  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  pace  of  the  conversation  rather  too  fast  for  him.  "  Don't 
you  smoke  ?  " 

"  I'm  rather  reducing  myself  to  half  batta  in  tobacco.  I've  thoughts 
of  marrying." 

"Don't  do  that." 

"Why?     It's  not  wrong." 

"No,  perhaps  not;  but  it's  stupid." 

"Come  now,  old  fellow,  life  out  there  in  the  tropics  is  not  so  jolly 
all  alone  !  Alligators  are  interesting  creatures,  and  chetahs  are  pretty 
pets  ;  but  a  man  wants  a  little  companionship  of  a  more  tender  kind, 
and  a  nice  girl  who  would  link  her  fortunes  with  one's  own,  and  help 
one  through  the  sultry  hours,  is  no  bad  thing." 

"The  nice  girl  wouldn't  go  there." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  With  your  great  knowledge  of  life,  you 
must  know  that  there  has  been  a  glut  in  'the  nice-girl '  market  these 
years  back.  Prime  lots  are  sold  for  a  song  occasionally,  and  first- 
rate  samples  sent  as  far  as  Calcutta.  The  truth  is,  the  fellow  who 
looks  like  a  real  buyer  may  have  the  pick  of  the  fair,  as  they  call  it 
here." 

"  So  he  ought,"  growled  out  the  Major. 

"  The  speech  is  not  a  gallant  one.  You  are  scarcely  complimentary 
to  the  ladies,  Lockwood." 

"It  was  you  that  talked  of  a  woman  like  a  cow  or  a  sack  of  corn, 
not  I." 

"  I  employed  an  illustration  to  answer  one  of  your  own  arguments."' 

"Who  is  she  to  be?"  bluntly  asked  the  Major. 

"I'll  tell  you  whom  I  mean  to  ask,  for  I  have  not  put  the  question 
yet." 

A  long,  fine  whistle  expressed  the  other's  astonishment.  "And 
are  you  so  sure  she'll  say  yes  ?  " 

"I  have  no  other  assurance  than  the  conviction  that  a  woman 
might  do  worse." 

"  Humph  !  perhaps  she  might.  I'm  not  quite  certain  ;  but  who  is 
she  to  be  ?  " 

".Do  you  remember  a  visit  we  made  together  to  a  certain  Kilgobbin 
Castle  ? " 

"To  be  sure  I  do.     A  rum  old  ruin  it  was." 

"  Do  you  remember  two  young  ladies  we  met  there  ? " 

"  Perfectly.     Are  you  going  to  marry  both  of  them  ? " 

"My  intention  is  to  propose  to  one,  and  I  imagine  I  need  not  tell 
you  which  ? " 

"Naturally,  the  Irish  girl.     She  saved  your  life — " 

"Pray  let  me  undeceive  you  in  a  double  error.  It  is  not  the  Irish 
girl ;  nor  did  she  save  my  life." 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  she  risked  her  own  to  save  yours.  You  said  so 
yourself  at  the  time." 
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"We'll  not  discuss  the  point  now.  I  hope  I  feel  duly  grateful  for 
the  young  lady's  heroism,  though  it  is  not  exactly  my  intention  to 
record  my  gratitude  in  a  special  license." 

"A  very  equivocal  sort  of  repayment,"  grumbled  out  Lockwood. 

"You  are  epigrammatic  this  evening.  Major." 

"  So,  then,  it's  the  Greek  you  mean  to  marry?" 

"  It  is  the  Greek  I  mean  to  ask." 

"  All  right.  I  hope  she'll  take  you.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  you  suit 
each  other.  If  I  were  at  all  disposed  to  that  sort  of  bondage,  I  don't 
know  a  girl  I'd  rather  risk  the  road  with  than  the  Irish  cousin.  Miss 
Kearney." 

"She  is  very  pretty,  exceedingly  obliging,  and  has  most  winning 
manners." 

"  She  is  good-tempered,  and  she  is  natural ;  the  two  best  things  a 
woman  can  be." 

"Why  not  come  down  along  with  me  and  try  your  luck?  " 

"  When  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  By  the  10.30  train  to-morrow.  I  shall  arrive  at  IMoate  by  four 
o'clock,  and  reach  the  Castle  to  dinner." 

"  They  expect  you  ?  " 

"Only  so  far  that  I  have  telegraphed  a  line  to  say  I'm  going  down 
to  bid  'good-bye'  before  I  sail  for  Guatemala.  I  don't  suspect  they 
know  where  that  is,  but  it's  enough  when  they  understand  it  is  far 
away." 

"I'll  go  with  you." 

"  Will  you  really  ?  " 

"I  will.  I'll  not  say  on  such  an  errand  as  your  own,  because  that 
requires  a  second  thought  or  two ;  but  I'll  reconnoitre,  Master  Cecil, 
I'll  reconnoitre." 

"I  suppose  you  know  there  is  no  money."  / 

"I  should  think  money  most  unlikely  in  such  a  quarter ;  and  it's 
better  she  should  have  none  than  a  small  fortune.  I'm  an  old  whist- 
player,  and  when  I  play  dummy,  there's  nothing  I  hate  more  than  to 
see  two  or  three  small  trumps  in  my  partner's  hand." 

"  I  imagine  you'll  not  be  distressed  in  that  way  here." 

"I've  got  enough  to  come  through  with  ;  that  is,  the  thing  can  be 
done  if  there  be  no  extravagances." 

"  Does  one  want  for  more  ?  "  cried  Walpole,  theatrically. 

"  I  don't  know  that.  If  it  were  only  ask  and  have,  I  should  like  to 
be  tempted." 

"  I  have  no  such  ambition.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  moderate  limits 
a  man  sets  to  his  daily  wants,  constitute  the  real  liberty  of  his  intellect 
and  his  intellectual  nature." 

"  Perhaps  I've  no  intellectual  nature,  then,"  growled  out  Lockwood, 
"  for  I  know  how  I  should  like  to  spend  fifteen  thousand  a  year.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  live  on  as  many  hundreds." 

"  It  can  be  done." 

"  Perhaps  it  may.     Have  another  weed." 

"No.     I  told  you  already  I  have  begun  a  tobacco  reformation." 

"  Does  she  object  to  the  pipe  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.     The  fact  is,  Lockwood,  my  future  and  its  for- 
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tunes  are  just  as  uncertain  as  your  own.  This  day  week  will  probably 
have  decided  the  destiny  of  each  of  us." 

"To  our  success,  then  !  "  cried  the  Major,  filling  both  their  glasses. 

"To  our  success!"  said  Walpole,  as  he  drained  his,  and  placed 
it  upside  down  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER   LXIX. 

At  Kilgobbin  Castle. 

The  "  Blue  Goat "  at  Moate  was  destined  once  more  to  receive  the 
same  travellers  whom  we  presented  to  our  readers  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  this  history. 

"Not  much  change  here,"  cried  Lockwood,  as  he  strode  into  the 
little  sitting-room  and  sat  down.  "  I  miss  the  old  fellow's  picture, 
that's  all." 

"Ah!  by  the  way,"  said  Walpole  to  the  landlord,  "you  had  my 
Lord  Kilgobbin's  portrait  up  there  the  last  time  I  came  through  here." 

"Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  man,  smoothing  down  his  hair  and 
looking  apologetically.  "But  the  Goats  and  my  lord,  who  was  the 
Buck  Goat,  got  into  a  little  disagreement,  and  they  sent  away  his 
picture,  and  his  lordship  retired  from  the  club,  and  —  and  —  that  was 
the  way  of  it." 

"  A  heavy  blow  to  your  town,  I  take  it,"  said  the  Major,  as  he 
poured  out  his  beer. 

"Well,  indeed,  your  Honor,  I  won't  say  it  was.  You  see,  sir,  times 
is  changed  in  Ireland.  We  don't  care  as  much  as  we  used  about  the 
'  neighboring  gentry,'  as  they  called  them  once  ;  and  as  for  the  lord, 
there !  he  doesn't  spend  a  hundred  a  year  in  Moate." 

"How  is  that.>" 

"They  get  what  they  want  by  rail  from  Dublin,  your  Honor;  and 
he  might  as  well  not  be  here  at  all." 

"  Can  we  have  a  car  to  carry  us  over  to  the  Castle  ?  "  asked  Walpole, 
who  did  not  care  to  hear  more  of  local  grievances. 

"  Sure,  isn't  my  lord's  car  v/aiting  for  you  since  two  o'clock  !  "  said 
the  host,  spitefully,  for  he  was  not  conciliated  by  a  courtesy  that  was 
to  lose  him  a  fifteen-shilling  fare.  "  Not  that  there's  much  of  a  horse 
between  the  shafts,  or  that  old  Daly  himself  is  an  elegant  coachman," 
continued  the  host;  "but  they're  ready  in  the  yard  when  you  want 
them." 

The  travellers  had  no  reason  to  delay  them  in  their  present  quarters, 
and,  taking  their  places  on  the  car,  set  out  for  the   Castle. 

"  I  scarcely  thought  when  I  last  drove  this  road,"  said  Walpole, 
"that  the  next  time  I  was  to  come  should  be  on  such  an  errand  as 
my  present  one.'' 

"  Humph  !"  ejaculated  the  other.  "Our  noble  relative  that  is  to 
be  does  not  shine  in  equipage.     That  beast  is  dead  lame." 

"  If  we  had  our  deserts,  Lockwood,  we  should  be  drawn  by  a  team 
of  doves,  with  the  god  Cupid  on  the  box." 

"  I'd  rather  have  two  posters  and  a  yellow  postchaise." 

A  drizzling  rain  that  now  began  to  fall  interrupted  all  conversation, 
and  each  sunk  back  into  his  own  thoughts  for  the  rest  of  the  wav. 
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Lord  Kilgobbin,  with  his  daughter  at  his  side,  watched  the  car  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Castle  as  it  slowly  wound  its  way  along  the  bog-road. 

"  As  well  as  I  can  see,  Kate,  there  is  a  man  on  each  side  of  the  car," 
said  Kearney,  as  he  handed  his  field-glass  to  his  daughter. 

"Yes,  papa,  I  see  there  are  two  travellers." 

"And  I  don't  well  know  why  there  should  be  even  one  !  There  was 
no  such  great  friendship  between  us  that  he  need  come  all  this  way  to 
bid  us  good-bye." 

"  Considering  the  mishap  that  befel  him  here,  it  is  a  mark  of  good 
feeling  to  desire  to  see  us  all  once  more,  don't  you  think  so? " 

"May  be  so,"  muttered  he,  drearily.  "At  all  events,  it's  not  a 
pleasant  house  he's  coming  to.  Young  O'Shea  there  upstairs,  just  out 
of  a  fever  ;  and  old  Miss  Betty,  that  may  arrive  any  moment." 

"There's. no  question  of  that.  She  says  it  would  be  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  before  she  is  equal  to  the  journe3\" 

"Heaven  grant  it!  —  hem  —  I  mean  that  she'll  be  strong  enough 
for  it  by  that  time.  At  all  events,  if  it  is  the  same  as  to  our  fine  friend 
Mr.  Walpole,  I  wish  he'd  have  taken  his  leave  of  us  in  a  letter." 

"It  is  something  new,  papa,  to  see  you  so  inhospitable." 

"But  I  am  not  inhospitable,  Kitty.  Show  me  the  good  fellow  that 
would  like  to  pass  an  evening  with  me  and  think  me  good  company, 
and  he  shall  have  the  best  saddle  of  mutton  and  the  raciest  bottle  of 
claret  in  the  house.  But  it's  only  mock  hospitality  to  be  entertaining 
the  man  that  only  comes  out  of  courtesy  and  just  stays  as  long  as 
good  manners  oblige  him." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  undervalue  politeness,  especially  when 
it  takes  the  shape  of  a  recognition." 

"Well,  be  it  so,"  sighed  he,  almost  drearily.  "  If  the  young  gentle- 
man is  so  warmly  attached  to  us  all  that  he  cannot  tear  himself  away 
till  he  has  embraced  us,  I  suppose  there's  no  help  for  it.  }Vhere  is 
Nina?" 

"She  was  reading  to  Gorman  when  I  saw  her.  She  had  just  re- 
lieved Dick,  who  has  gone  out  for  a  walk." 

"A  jolly  house  for  a  visitor  to  come  to  !  "  cried  he,  sarcastically. 

"We  are  not  very  gay  or  lively,  it  is  true,  papa;  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  spirit  in  which  our  guest  comes  here  will  not  need 
much  jollity." 

"  I  don't  take  it  as  a  kindness  for  a  man  to  bring  me  his  depression 
and  his  low  spirits.  I  have  always  more  of  my  own  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with.     Two  sorrows  never  made  a  joy,  Kitty." 

"There!  they  are  lighting  the  lamps,"  cried  she,  suddenly.  "I 
don't  think  they  can  be  more  than  three  miles  away." 

"  Have  you  rooms  ready  ;  if  there  be  two  coming  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa,  Mr.  Walpole  will  have  his  old  quarters  ;  and  the  stag 
room  is  in  readiness  if  there  be  another  guest." 

"  I'd  like  to  have  a  house  as  big  as  the  royal  barracks,  and  every 
room  of  it  occupied  !  "  cried  Kearney,  with  a  mellow  ring  in  his  voice. 
"They  talk  of  society  and  pleasant  company;  but  for  real  enjoyment 
there's  nothing  to  compare  with  what  a  man  has  under  his  own  roof! 
No  claret  ever  tastes  so  good  as  the  decanter  he  circulates  himself 
I  was  low  enough  half  an  hour  ago,  and  now  the  mere  thought  of  a 
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couple  of  fellows  to  dine  with  me  cheers  me  up  and  warms  my  heart! 
I'll  give  them  the  green  seal,  Kitty ;  and  I  don't  know  there's  another 
house  in  the  county  could  put  a  bottle  of  '46  claret  before  them." 

"  So  you  shall,  papa.     I'll  go  to  the  cellar  myself  and  fetch  it." 

Kearney  hastened  to  make  the  moderate  toilet  he  called  dressing 
for  dinner,  and  w^as  only  finished  when  his  old  servant  informed  him 
that  two  gentlemen  had  arrived  and  gone  up  to  their  rooms. 

"  I  wish  it  was  two  dozen  had  come,"  said  Kearney,  as  he  descended 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"  It  is  Major  Lockwood,  papa,"  cried  Kate,  entering  and  drawing 
him  into  a  window  recess  ;  "  the  Major  Lockwood  that  was  here  before 
has  come  with  Mr.  Walpole.  I  met  him  in  the  hall  while  I  had  the 
basket  with  the  wine  in  my  hand,  and  he  was  so  cordial  and  glad  to 
see  me  you  cannot  think." 

"  He  knew  that  green  wax,  Kitty.  He  tasted  that  *  bin  '  when  he 
was  here  last." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  he  certainly  seemed  overjoyed  at  something." 

"  Let  me  see,"  muttered  he  :  "  wasn't  he  the  big  fellow  with  the  long 
moustaches? " 

"  A  tall,  very  good-looking  man  ;  dark  as  a  Spaniard,  and  not  un- 
like one." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  I  remember  him  well.  He  was  a  capital 
shot  with  the  pistol,  and  he  liked  his  wine.  By  the  way,  Nina  did  not 
take  to  him." 

"  How  do  you  remember  that,  papa?"  said  she,  archly. 

"  If  I  don't  mistake,  she  told  me  so,  or  she  called  him  a  brute,  or  a 
savage,  or  some  one  of  those  things  a  man  is  sure  to  be  when  a  woman 
discovers  he  will  not  be  her  slave." 

Nina  entering  at  the  moment  cut  short  all  rejoinder,  and  Kearney 
came  forward  to  meet  her  with  his  hand  out. 

"  Shake  out  your  lower  courses  and  let  me  look  at  you,"  cried  he, 
as  he  walked  round  her  admiringly.  "  Upon  my  oath  it's  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever  you  are  !  I  can  guess  what  a  fate  is  reserved  for  those 
dandies  from  Dublin." 

"  Do  you  like  my  dress,  sir  ?     Is  it  becoming  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  Becoming  it  is  ;  but  I'm  not  sure  whether  I  like  it." 

"And  how  is  that,  sir?" 

"  I  don't  see  how,  with  all  that  floating  gauze  and  swelling  lace,  a 
man  is  to  get  an  arm  round  you  at  all " 

"I  cannot  perceive  the  necessity,  sir,"  and  the  insolent  toss  of  her 
head,  more  forcibly  even  than  her  words,  resented  such  a  possibility. 

(to  be  continued.) 


TWILIGHT   AT   HOLLYWOOD. 


^0-DAY  our  maidens  gathered  here  to  strew 
The  early  flowers  upon  the  soldiers'  graves, 
In  their  sweet  custom;  and  at  early  morn 
Hither  they  came  with  blossoms,  buds  and  leaves, 
And  earnest  faces  fairer  than  the  flowers. 
No  grave  has  been  forgotten  —  all  are  dressed: 
The  simple  soldier  from  the  distant  State 
Is  loved  and  honored,  though  perchance  unknown. 
And  where  he  sleeps  is  beautiful  with  bloom. 
One  stayed  a  little  when  the  rest  were  gone, 
Beside  a  grave.     Quite  motionless  she  stood 
Until  the  path  grew  dim,  then  turned  away, 
And  twilight  gathers  over  Hollywood  ; 
The  sun  goes  down  behind  a  bank  of  cloud. 
And  dashes  all  the  stormy  West  with  blood. 
As  dies  a  hero  in' a  broken  cause 
When,  pouring  out  his  wasted  life,  he  leaves 
The  land  he  loved  to  darkness  and  defeat. 

Far  down  below  I  hear  the  river  rush. 
And  standing  in  this  city  of  the  dead, 
The  voice  of  waters  seems  a  human  cry 
That  rises  from  the  breadth  of  all  the  land 
Of  shivered  hearthstones  and  of  broken  hearts. 

The  city,  growing  sombre  in  the  dusk. 

Was  lit  with  splendor  forty  months  agone. 

When  all  our  best  and  bravest  gathered  there, 

A  nation's  fortress  and  her  capital : 

The  long  streets  treYnbled  with  the  tramp  of  men. 

And  rang  with  shouting  and  with  martial  strains ; 

And  up  the  glancing  river  came  the  boom 

Of  mighty  guns  that  held  a  fleet  at  bay. 

But  sorrow  came  upon  her,  and  defeat ; 

She  sank  in  ashes,  and  a  people's  hope 

Sank  with  her,  and  her  glory  passed  away ; 

Her  arms  were  overthrown,  her  flag  was  torn. 

Her  children  bent  their  heads  beneath  the  yoke 

In  bitter  silence,  and  her  chosen  Chief 

Was  fettered  in  the  fortress  by  the  sea. 
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O  rapid  river,  with  thy  mighty  voice, 

Wave  through  thy  hills  and  wear  away  the  rocks, 

Even  as  a  people  wear  away  the  heart 

In  thinking  on  their  glory  and  their  fall ! 

But  O  the  spirit  of  the  first  campaigns, 

O  days  of  life  and  motion ! 

From  Rio  Grande  to  the  Chesapeake 

They  gathered,  sweeping,  joyous  to  the  fight : 

The  wild  yell,  rising  from  the  trampling  charge, 

Tore  throtigh  the  ragged  rifts  of  battle-smoke 

And  rose  above  the  thunder  of  the  guns ; 

And  as  a  great  wave  on  the  open  sea 

That  strikes  a  blow  and  leaves  a  wreck  behind, 

They  swept  along,  a  living  surge  of  strength. 

With  tempest  voice  and  crest  of  bayonet. 

God  smiled  at  first,  then  turned  his  face  aside ; 

And  hope  that  glittered  like  a  sunlit  sword 

Was  quenched  in  gloom,  and  still  they  smote  the  foe 

That  rose,  with  strength  renewed,  from  each  defeat 

Till,  broken  by  their  victories,  they  fell. 

For  ever  thin  and  thinner  grew  their  ranks  : 

The  weary  march,  the  hungry  bivouac. 

The  scanty  blanket,  wet  with  driving  sleet. 

The  sleepless  outpost,  listlessness  of  camp. 

The  longing  for  the  loved  at  home  —  all  these. 

Far  more  than  wasting  battle,  wasted  them 

Until  their  strength  was  spent.     Now  low  they  lie, 

And  never  more  upon  Virginia  hills 

Shall  thrill  the  onset  of  the  Southern  lines. 

The  men  that  bore  the  bayonet  and  blade 

Shall  bear  them  now  no  more  ; 
But  Oh !    to  think  how  bright  and  swift  they  were. 

And  now  how  cold  and  still ! 

O,  rushing  river,  thou  at  least  art  free 
And  fit  to  sing  a  soldier's  requiem. 
Deep-toned  and  tremulous  —  the  dirge  of  men 
That  once  were  tameless  as  thy  winter  flood! 

When  once  again  we  stand  erect  and  free. 

And  we  may  write  a  truthful  epitaph  — 

A  nation  uttering  its  grief  in  stone 

Shall  pile  aloft  a  stately  monument. 

Not  that  their  fame  has  need  of  sculptured  urn. 

For  they  had  Hved  such  lives  and  wrought  such  deeds 

As  venal  history  cannot  lie  away. 
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Till  then  shall  scattered  roses  deck  their  graves, 
And  woman's  tear  shall  be  their  epitaph. 

O  river,  though  they  moulder  in  the  dust, 

Let  them  not  perish  from  our  hearts ;  speak  on. 

And  fill  us  with  thy  rushing  energy, 

That  as  the  gathered  freshets  of  the  spring 

Burst  upward  through  the  shackles  of  the  ice, 

So  we  at  last  may  dash  our  fetters  off, 

For  until  then  these  men  have  died  in  vain. 

Richmond,  May,   1867.  InNES    RANDOLPH. 


GENERAL  BARNARD'S  REPORT  ON  THE  DEFENCES  OF 
WASHINGTON  IN  JULY  1864.* 


SINCE  the  appearance  of  the  article  on  the  advance  upon 
Washington,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Southern  Magazine 
for  187 1,  the  report  of  General  Barnard,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  defences,  has  been  published  in  quarto  form,  with 
full  and  complete  maps  and  plates,  showing,  besides  the  topography 
of  the  country,  the  ground-plans  and  profiles  of  the  works.  He  has 
also  given  in  his  text  a  thorough  description  of  the  works  with  their 
armament,  and  a  statement  of  the  troops  in  Washington  and  the 
defences,  as  well  as  the  exact  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  portions  of  the 
6th  and  19th  Corps  which  were  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison. 
This  publication  has  settled  definitely  the  much  discussed  question 
whether  the  city  of  Washington  could  have  been  captured  by  a 
coup-de-main  at  the  time  mentioned  ;  and  I  therefore  beg  leave  to 
call  attention  to  the  statements  of  General  Barnard,  in  order  that 
those  critics  who  have  not  been  willing  to  accept  my  statements,  but 
have  thought  proper  to  rely  upon  the  vague  conjectures  of  some 
unknown  newspaper  correspondents,  or  the  representations  of  people 
who  did  not  have  the  manhood  to  make  sacrifices  for  a  cause  they 
pretended  to  believe  was  right,  may  now  see  how  much  more  capable 
I  was  of  judging  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  in  my  position  as 
commander  of  the  expedition,  than  they  could  be.  Besides,  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  survivors  of  those 
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brave  men  who  were  with  me  on  that  memorable  occasion  to  learn 
the  true  state  of  the  facts  when  they  were  led  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  Federal  capital. 

After  describing  the  steps  taken  at  various  times  for  rendering 
the  defences  of  Washington  thorough  and  complete,  General  Barnard, 
on  pages  t.i  and  34,  says  : — 

Thus  from  a  few  isolated  works  covering  bridges  or  commanding  a  few 
especially  important  points,  was  developed  a  connected  system  of  fortification, 
by  which  every  prominent  point,  at  intervals  of  800  to  1000  yards,  was  occupied 
by  an  enclosed  field-fort,  every  important  approach  or  depression  of  ground  unseen 
from  the  forts  swept  by  a  battery  of  field-guns,  and  the  whole  connected  by  rifle- 
trenches  which  were  in  fact  lines  of  infantry  parapet,  furnishing  emplacement  for 
two  ranks  of  men  and  affording  covered  communication  along  the  line,  while  roads 
were  opened  wherever  necessary  so  that  troops  and  artillery  could  be  moved 
rapidly  from  one  point  of  the  immense  periphery  to  another,  or  under  cover  from 
point  to  point  along  the  line. 

The  woods  which  prevailed  along  many  parts  of  the  line  were  cleared  for  a  mile 
or  two  in  front  of  the  works,  the  counterscarps  of  which  were  surrounded  by 
abattis.  Bomb-proofs  were  provided  in  nearly  all  the  forts,  and  all  guns  not 
solely  intended  for  distant  fire  placed  in  embrasure  and  well  traversed ;  secure  and 
well-ventilated  magazines,  ample  to  contain  lOO  rounds  per  gun,  constructed  ;  the 
original  crude  structures,  built  after  designs  given  in  the  text-books  for  field-fortifi- 
cation, replaced  by  others,  on  plans  experience  developed,  or  which  the  increased 
powers  of  modern  artillery  made  necessary.  All  commanding  points  on  which  an 
enemy  would  be  likely  to  concentrate  artillery  to  overpower  that  of  one  or  more  of 
our  forts  or  batteries,  were  subjected  not  only  to  the  fires,  direct  and  cross,  of  many 
points  along  the  line,  but  also  from  heavy  rifled  guns  from  distant  points  unattain- 
able by  the  enemy's  field-guns.  With  all  these  developments  the  lines  certainly 
approximated  to  the  maximum  degree  of  strength  which  can  be  attained  from  un- 
revetted  earthworks.  They  would  probably  realise  in  some  degree  the  qualities 
attributed  to  fortified  lines  by  Napoleon,  though  being  unrevetted  earthworks,  they 
were  scarcely  what  his  dictum  contemplated. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  my  description  of  these 
works  as  they  appeared  from  an  outside  reconnoissance  made  under 
the  fire  of  their  guns,  which  is  contained  in  my  published  account  of 
the  Maryland  and  A^'alley  campaign  of  1864,  he  will  see  how  accu- 
rately I  estimated  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  of  Washington. 
In  fact.  General  Barnard  quotes  from  my  narrative,  and  also  from  the 
article  in  the  Southern  Magazine,  to  show  how  thoroughly  he  had 
done  his  work.  The  fact  that  the  works  were  unrevetted  did  not 
diminish  their  strength  as  against  my  force,  as  I  had  nothing  but 
small  field-guns,  and  was  absolutely  prevented  by  the  causes  stated 
by  him  from  placing  any  of  them  in  position  to  breach  or  level  the 
works. 

On  pages  106  and  107  he  says  : — 

On  the  initiation  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia  under  Lieut. -Gen.  Grant  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  the  services  of  Gen.  Abbot's  brigade  of  heavy  artillery  were  deemed 
essential  to  the  operations  of  the  field,  and  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  defences. 
At  the  same  time  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin 
undertook  to  furnish  75,000  volunteers  for  "  100  days' "  service,  to  be  employed 
for  guard  and  garrison  duty  during  the  campaign  season.  As  these  arrived  the 
remaining  artillery  regiments  were  withdrawn  and  sent  to  the  front.  On  the  loth 
of  July  1864,  the  line  north  of  the  Potomac  (the  forts  over  the  Anacostia  included) 
was  garrisoned  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  and 
One  Hundred  and  Seventieth  Regiments  of  Ohio  National  Guards  (100  days'  men), 
fifteen  companies  of  heavy  (volunteer)  artillery,  two  companies  light  artillery,  and 
two  companies  of  United  States  artillery,  all  under  command  of  Brigadier-General 
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M.  D.  Hardin.  South  of  the  Potomac  were  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixtli, 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh,  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-fourth,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  Ohio 
National  Guards,  six  companies  heavy  (volunteer)  artillery,  twelve  companies  light 
(volunteer)  artillery,  and  two  companies  United  States  artillery,  commanded  by 
13rig.-Gen.  G.  A.  DeKussey.  The  effective  forces  were  1819  infantry,  1834  artillery, 
and  sixty-three  cavalrv  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  4064  infantry,  1772  artillery  and 
fifty-one  cavalry  south  thereof.  There  were  besides  in  Washington  and  Alexandria 
about  3900  effectives  (First  and  Second  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers,  "  Veteran 
Reserves,"  and  detachments),  under  Generals  Wisewell  and  Slough,  doing  duty  as 
guards,  &c.,  and  about  4400  (six  regiments)  of  "  Veteran  Reserves."  At  the 
artillery  camp  of  instruction  (Camp  Barry)  were  five  field-batteries  (627  men).  A 
brigade  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Second  Massachusetts,  Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth 
New  York  Regiments,  numbering  a  little  over  800  effectives,  was  posted  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Falls  Church  and  Annandale,  and  commanded  by  the  lamented  Col.  C. 
R.  Lowell  (subsequently  killed  at  Cedar  Creek),  who  handled  it  with  great  ability, 
resisting  to  the  utmost  Early's  progress  from  Rockville,  and  never  hesitating  to 
attack  when  it  was  desired  to  develop  the  enemy's  front.*  .  .  .  Besides  the  cavalry 
brigade  of  Col.  Lowell  there  was  a  nominal  "cavalry  division"  of  dismounted 
men  awaiting  equipment  and  organization  at  Camp  Stoneman,  under  Col.  W. 
Gamble  (Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry),  amounting  in  all  to  about  1200  effectives.  Por- 
tions of  the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  armed  and  mounted,  were  sent  during  the  loth 
and  nth  in  the  direction  of  Rockville,  Laurel,  Bladensburg  and  Fort  Mahan,  to 
observe  the  enemy.  The  rest  (dismounted)  were  sent  with  their  cavalry  arms  to 
Gen.  McCook  for  service  on  the  lines.  There  appears  to  have  been  but  about  8co 
serviceable  horses,  700  of  which  belonged  to  the  Eighth  Illinois.  [*This  last  is  a 
foot-note  at  the  boLtom  of  page  107.] 

General  Barnard  sums  up  this  whole  force  at  "about  20,400,"  but 
the  actual  addition  shows  20,530  men,  of  whom  9603  were  actually 
in  the  defences  on  Sunday  morning,  the  loth  of  July,  leaving  10,927 
in  Washington  and  Alexandria  and  the  adjacent  camps,  of  whom  3900 
were  on  guard  and  other  duty,  while  7027  were  free  to  be  sent  to  any 
point  that  might  be  threatened,  even  if  it  had  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  whole  of  the  force  (5887  men)  which  was  in  the 
defences  on  the  south  of  the  Potomac  there  all  the  time,  atid  the  3900 
on  guard  and  other  duty.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  as  there  was  no 
danger  then  on  the  south  side  of  an  attack ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
troops  from  that  quarter  were  actually  moved  to  the  defences  on  the 
north  side  before  I  arrived  in  front  of  them. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  forces,  available  for  the  defence  of 
Washington  before  the  arrival  of  a  man  from  Grant's  army,  General 
Barnard  states,  in  a  note  on  page  116,  that  Quartermaster-General 
Meigs  reorganised  the  employe's  of  his  department,  who  had  before 
been  organised  and  trained,  and  says  :  "  The  entire  force  of  quarter- 
master's men  organised  was  over  6000."  There  were  then  26,530 
men  available  for  the  defence  of  Washington  before  any  of  the  6th 
or  19th  Corps  arrived.  He  gives  at  length  the  measures  taken  to 
man  the  works  on  the  north  side  when  it  was  ascertained  that  I  was 
approaching  the  city  in  that  direction.  General  McCook  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  defences  on  that  side  ;  some  troops 
were  brought  from  other  quarters  ;  the  "  Veteran  Reserves "  were 
put  in  the  works,  at  first  between  the  river  and  Rock  Creek,  and  then 
moved  across  the  creek  under  cover  to  the  works  on  which  my  infantry 
advanced ;  Lowell's  brigade  of  cavalry  having  been  brought  from  the 
south  side  and  sent  out  to  Rockville. 

On  pages  112  and  113  he  says: 
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By  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  by  General  Grant,  the  hope  had  been 
vainly  entertained  that  Hunter's  force  would  make  its  appearance  in  time  to  divert 
Early  from  his  advance  to  Washington.  But  after  crossing  the  mountains,  the  most 
expeditious  route  for  that  officer  was  to  strike  the  Ohio,  and  ascending  by  water  to 
Parkersburg,  to  take  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Low  water  in  the  river  and 
breaks  in  the  road  delayed  him,  and  he  was  hors  de  combat  throughout  all  the  events 
now  described.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  find  troops  to  oppose  Early.  One  divi- 
sion (Rickett's)  was,  as  has  been  seen,  detached  on  the  5th  of  July  from  the  lines 
before  Petersburg  and  sent  to  Baltimore,  where  it  arrived  in  time  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  at  Monocacy.  The  other  two  divisions  did  not  receive  their  orders 
till  the  9th,  and  did  not  reach  Washington  till  2  p.  m.  the  nth,  barely  in  time.  A 
part  of  the  19th  Corps,  just  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe  from  Louisiana,  were  likewise 
dispatched  to  Washington,  and  arrived  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  troops  arrived  at  Washington  at 
2  p.  M.  on  the  very  day  on  which  I  got  up  in  front  of  the  works,  after  I 
had  marched  from  four  miles  northwest  of  Rockville  ;  which  place  Gen. 
Barnard  puts  at  16  miles  from  Washington,  though  I  did  not  estimate 
the  distance  at  so  much :  my  estimate  was  that  my  infantry  had  marched 
some  12  or  14  miles.  One  small  brigade  of  my  cavalry  had  reached 
Rockville  the  evening  before,  where  it  had  encountered  a  portion  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  and  driven  it  off;  but  my  infantry  did  not  until 
next  morning  get  there.  General  Barnard  describes  the  approach  of 
a  force  on  the  Georgetown  pike  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  which  was 
McCausland's  small  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  which  had  some  skirmish- 
ing with  troops  outside  of  the  works,  a  few  shots  from  the  horse  artillery 
being  fired ;  but  McCausland  attempted  no  assault,  as  he  had  but  a 
few  hundred  men,  and  his  movement  was  intended  as  a  mere  diversion 
and  demonstration.  About  noon  the  approach  of  the  column  on  the 
Seventh  Street  pike  was  discovered  by  the  clouds  of  dust  and  line  of 
wagons  seen  in  the  distance.  He  describes  some  skirmishing  with 
my  advance,  and  the  retiring  into  the  works  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  skirmishers.  This  advance  was  composed  of  some  two  or  three 
hundred  cavalrymen,  or  rather  mounted  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Smith 
of  Imboden's  brigade,  who  dismounted.  Riding  in  rear  of  this  advance, 
I  got  within  sight  of  the  works  not  long  after  noon  ;  but  it  took  my 
infantry,  which  was  moving  by  flank,  with  the  trains  interspersed  in 
the  column,  some  time  to  get  up,  perhaps  at  least  three  hours  before 
all  of  it  got  up.  After  describing  the  preliminary  skirmishing,  and  the 
movement  of  troops,  &c.,  to  defend  the  front  on  which  I  was  advancing, 
which  front  was  defended  by  Fort  Stevens  in  the  centre.  Fort  Slocum 
on  the  right  (our  left),  Fort  De  Kussey  on  the  left  (our  right),  and  the 
intervening  works,  while  the  ground  in  front  of  the  works  was  com- 
manded by  the  heavy  guns  from  across  Rock  Creek,  and  heavy 
batteries  at  other  points.  General  Barnard,  on  pages  115  and  116, 
continues : — 

Upon  the  arrival  of  dismounted  men  of  the  second  division  cavalry  corps,  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  six  hundred  of  them,  under  command  of  Major  G.  Briggs,  advanced 
at  1.30  p.  M.,  and  drove  the  enemy's  skirmishers  back  about  a  thousand  yards, 
and  thus  restored,  in  some  degree,  confidence  to  the  defenders.  The  skirmishing 
was  kept  up  along  the  picket-lines  from  the  Brookville  pike  to  the  front  of  Fort 
Slocum  until  after  dark.  Major-General  H.  G.  Wright,  United  States  volunteers, 
commanding  Sixth  Corps,  reported  at  3  P.  M  ,  and  his  troops  came  up  about  4  P.  M. 
A  force  of  about  900  of  this  battle-tried  corps  was  placed  on  the  skirmish-line  for 
the  night.     During  Sunday  night  Brigadier-General  M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster- 
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General,  had  reported  with  nearly  2000  Quartermaster  employes  to  Gen.  McCook. 
During  Monday,  Colonel  Rice  with  2800  convalescents  and  artillerymen,  also 
reported  to  that  officer.  The  first  were  placed  in  rifle-pits  on  either  side  of  Fort 
Slocum,  the  latter  in  reserve  behind  that  fort. 

The  600  cavalrymen  which  were  sent  out  as  skirmishers  at  1.30 
p.  M.,  were  the  troops  which  General  Rodes  and  myself  had  seen 
deploy  so  skilfully,  and  which  Rodes  declared  were  not  "  hundred 
days'  men,"  as  stated  in  the  Southern  Magazine  for  June  187 1. 
At  that  time  his  division,  the  front  one,  was  coming  up,  and  the 
skirmishers  driven  back  consisted  of  the  cavalry  or  mounted  riflemen 
before  mentioned.  When  Rodes'  skirmishers  advanced,  those  of  the 
enemy  were  forced  back  to  the  cover  of  the  works.  We  can  now 
form  some  idea  of  the  force  I  would  have  had  to  attack  and  over- 
whelm even  before  the  6th  or  19th  Corps  could  get  up  to  the  works. 

There  were  3716  men  in  the  works  north  of  the  Potomac  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  loth.  Besides  the  800  cavalry  under  Lowell, 
other  troops  had  been  brought  from  the  south  side,  and  the  whole 
could  have  been  spared  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  if  necessary, 
even  at  the  expense  of  leaving  Alexandria  and  the  forts  on  that  side 
a  prey  to  Mosby's  command,  had  it  been  near.  The  4400  "  Veteran 
Reserves,"  the  627  artillerymen  at  Camp  Barry,  and  the  1200  dis- 
mounted cavalry  at  Camp  Stoneman,  had  certainly  been  brought  into 
requisition.  These,  with  Lowell's  cavalry  and  the  mounted  men 
of  the  Eighth  Illinois,  made  7027  men,  which  added  to  the  3716 
already  on  the  lines,  made  10,743.  Add  to  these  the  2000  Quarter- 
master men  under  Meigs,  and  the  2800  convalescents,  &c.,  under 
Rice,  and  there  were  certainly  about  15,503  men  immediately  con- 
fronting me,  without  counting  any  of  the  3900  men  on  guard  and 
other  duty,  the  5887  men  in  the  works  on  the  south  side,  or  the  4000 
men  constituting  the  residue  of  the  Quartermaster's  employe's,  which 
were  brigaded  and  armed  ;  in  all  13,787  men  which  could  have  been 
used  on  an  emergency.  Could  not  the  force  thus  available  have  held 
in  check  my  infantry  force  of  8000  or  less,  artillery  force  of  600  or  700 
men  at  farthest,  and  cavalry  not  over  1000  strong,  until  the  men  of 
the  6th  and  19th  Corps  could  reach  the  works,  even  if  I  had  been 
able  to  deploy  my  men  and  move  to  the  attack  at  once  ?  Perhaps 
some  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  foregoing  figures  for  the 
artillerymen  constituting  a  part  of  Rice's  command ;  but  I  presume 
some  addition  must  also  be  made  for  the  600  dismounted  cavalrymen 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  deployed  as  skirmishers  while 
my  infantry  was  coming  up. 

When  the  strength  and  armament  of  the  works  covering  Washington 
as  shown  by  General  Barnard  are  considered,  I  think  the  foregoing 
exhibit  ought  to  set  at  rest  the  question  whether  I  could  have  taken 
Washington  by  assault,  even  if  I  had  been  able  to  get  up  early  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  July  the  nth,  or  on  Sunday  the  loth,  or  before 
that  time.  The  troops  described  as  being  there  on  Sunday,  had, been 
there  for  some  time.  The  troops  that  arrived  from  Grant's  army  were 
sent  when  he  found  I  was  moving  on  Washington,  and  they  could 
have  as  easily  been  sent  at  any  time  previous  if  my  advance  had  been 
sooner  developed.     I  have  heard  a  rumor  from  some  of  those  people 
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who  always  know  things  after  they  happen,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
taken  refuge  on  a  steamer  which  was  kept  with  steam  up  all  the 
time ;  but  General  Barnard  says  that  the  President,  members  of 
Cabinet  and  others  were  constantly  out  on  the  lines. 

General  Barnard,  on  page  iii,  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Mo- 
nocacy,  says : — 

Wallace's  force  was  inadequate  to  offer  protracted  resistance.  He  gave  battle, 
however,  and  though  suffering  defeat,  detained  Early  twenty-four  hours,  and  thereby 
gave  time  for  the  arrival  at  Washington  of  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  (under  General  H.  G.  Wright)  and  a  portion  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps. 

The  General  states  that  I  reached  Monocacy  on  the  9th,  fought  and 
defeated  Wallace  on  that  day,  and  moved  the  next  day,  the  loth,  to 
Rockville.  The  fact  was  that  I  marched  about  14  miles  on  the  9th 
(from  Middletown  and  Jefferson),  and  then  fought  Wallace.  On  the 
loth  I  marched  fully  20  miles.  The  General  is  a  mathematician  as 
well  as  an  engineer,  and  I  believe  graduated  at  the  head  or  about  the 
head  of  his  class  in  mathematics  at  West  Point :  will  he  say  by  what 
formula  it  is  that  he  solves  the  problem  of  how  long  I  was  detained 
by  Wallace  ?  As  a  student  of  strategy  and  grand  tactics  he  will  have 
learned  that  from  12  to  15  miles  per  day  is  about  the  average  marching 
of  modern  armies  ;  and  I  think  the  armies  on  his  side  rarely  ever 
exceeded  that  average,  and  perhaps  did  not  often  reach  it.  A  march 
of  20  miles  a  day  is  rather  a  forced  march,  and  it  was  certainly  so  on 
so  long  and  protracted  a  march  as  I  made.  Twenty  miles  on  the  9th 
of  July  1864  was  the  most  that  I  would  or  could  have  made  without 
great  distress  to  my  troops.  If  I  had  not  moved  a  foot  before  I  fought 
Wallace  on  that  day  I  would  only  have  lost  one  day's  march,  accord- 
ing to  my  method  of  calculating  it,  that  is  10  hours,  for  my  men  would 
have  had  to  rest  at  night.  In  the  actual  state  of  the  case  I  lost  only 
six  miles  of  the  march  of  that  day,  that  is  3  hours,  according  to  my 
figures.  Would  a  gain  of  3  hours  on  the  nth  of  July  1864  have 
made  it  any  more  practicable  for  me  to  have  stormed  the  very  strong 
works  on  which  he  had  expended  so  much  thought,  skill  and  money  ? 

He  seems  to  be  affected,  though  in  a  milder  form,  with  the  chronic 
hallucination  which  has  taken  possession  of  all  Federal  officers,  in 
regard  to  numbers  on  our  side.  Of  this  I  presume  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  cure  them.  It  is  certainly  no  slight  compliment  to  our  men 
and  their  commanders  for  those  on  the  other  side  to  have  such  im- 
pressions made  on  their  minds  by  our  fighting,  as  to  cause  them  to 
estimate  our  forces  at  double,  thrice,  or  four  times  their  strength. 
General  Barnard,  on  page  119,  says: 

General  Wallace  (and  I  believe  Ricketts  also)  estimated  the  number  with  whom 
he  fought  at  Monocacy  at  20,000  men.  General  McCook,  in  his  official  report, 
states  them  at  30,000.  This  last  number  I  had  always  considered  in  exaggeration  ; 
and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  declining  to  accept  Early's  own  statement,  how- 
ever much  it  militates  against  our  own  conjectural  estimates,  were  it  not  that  General 
Sheridan  characterises  it,  in  its  application  to  estimating  the  numbers  which  he 
subsequently  encountered  in  the  Valley,  "  as  falsifying  history,"  and  brings  forward 
the  number  of  prisoners  captured  from  him  as  proof. 

He  also  gives  a  statement  from  a  manuscript  report  of  Colonel  R. 
D.  Cutts,  of  the  staff  of  General  Halleck,  estimating  my  force  at  22,420 
46 
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and  60  pieces  of  artillery,  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  counted  while 
we  were  passing  South  Mountain.  He  also  says  that  he  and  a  member 
of  his  staff  examined  the  bivouacs  and  obtained  statements  from  the 
inhabitants ;  and  he  closes  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  following 
remark :  "  In  the  foregoing  there  is  a  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence 
that  Early's  total  force  was  much  greater  than  he  states  it."  Officers 
of  the  United  States  Army  receive  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  numbers 
on  our  side  with  great  reluctance,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  such  should  be  the  case  with  those  who  had  to  encounter  our 
soldiers  in  the  field ;  but  it  is  a  little  curious  that  General  Barnard 
should  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  after  the  absurd  estimates 
made  by  McClellan  on  similar  data.  If  he  thought  that  I  was  cap- 
able of  understating  my  strength  with  the  view  of  magnifying  the 
difficulties  of  my  position,  then  it  ought  to  have  occurred  to  him  that 
I  was  equally  capable  of  overstating  the  obstacles  presented  by  the 
system  of  fortifications  which  he  had  constructed,  and  therefore  he 
ought  not  to  have  quoted  me  as  authority  to  show  how  well  he  had 
done  his  work.  He  knows  that  I  have  correctly  described  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fortifications,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  one  to  do  so  who 
had  to  reconnoitre  them  from  the  outside,  under  a  hostile  fire ;  and 
he  knows  that  I  have  exaggerated  none  of  the  difficulties  presented 
to  me  by  the  works  or  their  armament.  Neither  have  I  over-estimated 
the  number  of  troops  on  the  inside  •  on  the  contrary,  my  estimate  was 
under  what  he  shows  were  actually  there.  Had  he  had  any  experience 
in  the  field  as  a  commander,  he  would  have  learned  how  untrust- 
worthy are  the  estimates  of  citizens,  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  that 
counts  made  on  the  road  while  troops  are  passing  are  utterly  worth- 
less. My  troops  passed  through  South  Mountain  by  three  separate 
gaps :  how  was  it  possible  then  for  any  one  to  count  my  men  or  my 
guns  ?  / 

I  know  the  strength  of  my  command,  and  have  stated  it.  My 
officers,  staff  and  general,  know  that  I  am  correct.  With  the  officers 
on  the  other  side,  however,  it  seems  that  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
"  rebel  "  authority  is  utterly  unreliable.  Such  was  the  position  taken 
by  a  member  of  the  military  court  which  tried  Mrs.  Surratt  and  others, 
whose  reputation  for  veracity  for  years  had  been  very  low  among 
his  fellow-officers,  and  perhaps  now  is  not  any  better,  in  regard  to  an 
officer  on  our  side,  then  a  prisoner,  who  had  been  always  known  and 
recognised  in  the  old  army  as  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  honor  and 
veracity.  The  only  effect  of  all  this  on  the  outside  world  is  to  bring 
into  discredit  all  the  histories  and  reports  of  our  opponents. 

What  Wallace  and  Ricketts  fought  at  Monocacy  was  McCausland's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  numbering  some  four  or  five  hundred  perhaps,  and 
Gordon's  division  of  infantry,  not  exceeding  2500  men,  besides  several 
batteries  that  were  brought  into  position.  One  other  small  division 
confronted  them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  McCook  had  no 
means  of  estimating  my  force  in  front  of  Washington,  and  his  estimate 
shows  that  he  must  have  been  as  badly  frightened  as  any  of  his  raw 
troops. 

I  am  a  little  astonished  that  an  officer  of  such  really  good  sense  as 
General  Barnard  undoubtedly  possesses  should  refer  to  the  letter  of 
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General  Sheridan,  "characterising" 'my  statements  "as  falsifying 
history,"  as  any  evidence  at  all.  That  letter,  written  and  published 
when  I  was  out  of  the  country,  and  he  a  military  satrap  domineering 
with  ruffianly  insolence  over  a  down-trodden  people,  if  it  characterised 
anything  at  all,  undoubtedly  by  its  whole  tone  and  temper  character- 
ised and  stamped  its  author  as  an  ass  and  a  vulgar  blackguard,  in- 
flated with  an  overweening  conceit  of  his  own  importance  derived 
from  position  attained  by  having  risen  to  the  surface,  like  scum,  in 
the  last  ebullitions  of  an  expiring  struggle. 

Let  General  Barnard  ascertain  from  General  Wright  (who,  I  be- 
lieve, belongs  to  his  own  corps),  or  any  other  officer  who  was  present, 
the  real  facts  about  that  famous  ride  from  Winchester,  at  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Creek,  to  the  line  where  his  troops  were  re-formed,  and 
when  the  attack  had  begun  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Sheridan 
after  a  ride  of  scarce  eight  miles  did  not  get  up  until  about  11,  to  find 
the  line  already  re-formed,  and  then  say  whether  the  man  who  was 
capable  of  giving  his  sanction  to  the  ridiculous  humbug  by  keeping  a 
copy  of  the  picture  and  verses  celebrating  that  ride  framed  and  hung 
up  in  his  office,  as  I  have  been  informed  was  the  case  in  New  Orleans 
when  he  commanded  there,  is  suitable  authority  to  be  quoted  on  any 
question  of  fact  ? 

He  claimed  to  have  captured  from  me  at  that  battle  forty-eight 
guns,  twenty-five  of  which  were  his  own  guns  left  on  the  field  in  the 
morning  and  merely  recovered.  In  his  report  to  the  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  made  in  1866,  he  gives  a  statement  of  ord- 
nance and  ordnance-stores  claimed  to  have  been  captured  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  showing  an  aggregate  of  loi  pieces  of  artillery. 
Only  twenty-one  of  these  were  marked  C.  S.,  and  the  residue  (eighty) 
were  marked  U.  S.,  while  twenty-four  of  the  alleged  captured  guns, 
designated  "  three-inch  ordnance  and  twelve-pounder.  It,  U.  S.,"  in  a 
separate  column,  are  reported  as  '■'•re-issued  to  batteries  in  Middle 
Military  Division  by  Ordnance  Department,"  and  carried  into  the 
column  of  total  numbers  so  as  to  swell  the  whole  amount  to  loi. 
How  could  guns  captured  from  me  be  re-issued  to  Sheridan's  bat- 
teries ?  This  trick  is  too  transparent  to  deceive  any  intelligent  man. 
General  Barnard  may  call  it  "falsifying  history,"  or  what  he  pleases; 
it  looks  to  me  like  a  bare-faced  fraud.  Deduct  the  twenty-five  guns 
lost  in  the  morning  and  recovered  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  twenty- 
four  guns  re-issued  to  those  who  had  lost  them,  from  the  aggregate  of 
10 1,  and  we  will  have  something  like  the  true  number,  including 
some  guns  belonging  to  Mosby's  men  and  found  hid  in  the  mountains 
by  Sheridan's  cavalry.  He  claims  to  have  captured  from  me  "  about 
13,000  prisoners,"  yet  his  ordnance  statement  shows  only  1184  car- 
tridge-boxes and  5067  small-arms,  including  207  carbines  in  the 
latter,  which  were  captured.  How  is  this?  What  became  of  the 
equipment  and  arms  of  the  13,000  prisoners  captured,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  arms  of  the  dead  and  wounded  of  my  command  left  on  the 
field  at  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek }  There  is  some 
legerdemain  here  again  in  the  manipulation  of  the  figures  about  the 
prisoners,  and  as  General  Barnard  is  a  mathematician  and  makes 
estimates  on  "circumstantial  evidence,"  he  can  solve  the  problem. 
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In  his  whole  report  about  the  Valley  campaign,  Sheridan  makes 
but  one  statement  of  his  strength,  and  that  was  when  he  moved  up 
to  Cedar  Creek  immediately  after  he  went  to  the  Valley,  at  which 
time  he  gives  his  strength  as  follows  :  "  As  my  effective  line-of-battle 
strength  at  this  time  was  about  (18,000)  eighteen  thousand  infantry 
and  (3500)  thirty-five  hundred  cavalry,  I  remained  quiet,"  &c.  At 
that  time  one  division  of  cavalry  (Averill's)  was  temporarily  absent. 
He  subsequently  received  a  large  accession  to  his  infantry  and  another 
division  of  cavalry  (Wilson's)  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  yet  he 
does  not  again  give  his  strength,  nor  has  he  ever  avowed  it  as  far  as 
I  am  informed,  thus  showing  that  he  is  as  capable  of  the  suppressio 
vert  as  of  the  suggestio  falsi. 

At  the  very  time  for  which  he  does  give  his  numbers,  he  received 
a  telegram  from  Grant  (which  he  gives),  stating  that  two  divisions  of 
infantry,  some  artillery  and  cavalry  had  gone  to  me,  and  that  my 
force  with  this  increase  could  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men  (! !). 
The  whole  statement  is  evidently  made  by  him  to  produce  an  erroneous 
impression  that  he  was  outnumbered.  I  have  no  interest  or  induce- 
ment to  underrate  Sheridan's  merits  or  capacity  as  a  soldier,  for  the 
greater  they  were  the  greater  reason  and  excuse  there  would  be  for 
my  reverses.  However,  I  knew  but  too  well  my  own  weakness,  and 
I  had  a  very  nearly  accurate  knowledge  of  his  strength  ;  and  the  fact 
is,  that  but  for  his  numbers  and  the  capacity  of  some  of  his  subordi- 
nates, I  would  have  had  no  uneasiness  on  the  other  score.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  perfectly  prepared  to  believe  that  he  really  thought 
the  surrender  at  Sedan  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  at  Appo- 
mattox, whether  he  gave  expression  to  the  idea  or  not. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  General  Barnard  to  have  attempted  to 
cast  suspicion  on  the  correctness  of  my  statement  of  the  strength  of 
my  command  in  order  to  show  the  efficiency  he  had  displaysd  in  the 
performance  of  his  task ;  for  certainly  in  the  state  of  things  he  dis- 
closes, it  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  me  to  assault  and  carry 
the  works  he  had  constructed  if  my  force  had  amounted  to  20,000 
men  as  it  was  in  its  actual  condition.  The  attempt  can  but  serve  to 
cast  suspicion  on  his  own  candor,  and  mar  the  otherwise  valuable 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  history  of  an  important  episode  in 
the  late  war. 

J.  A.  Early. 


A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE. 


T  was  just  three  o'clock  of  a  midsummer  morning  as  I  looked 
at  my  watch  by  moonlight,  on  the  platform  of  a  lonely  water- 
station  on  the  line  of  a  grand  railway  about  thirty  miles  from  B . 

I  had  —  I  was  about  to  say  slept^  but,  to  be  more  accurate  —  dozed  at 
a  friend's  house  a  mile  off,  having  on  retiring  had  an  understanding 
with  the  family  that  if  they  heard  muffled  footsteps  at  an  untimely 
hour  in  the  morning  they  were  not  to  use  their  revolvers,  but  bear  in 
mind  that  their  guest  was  to  take  the  down-train  at  half-past  three. 
The  heat  of  the  night,  and  some  anxiety  not  to  sleep  longer  than 

business  engagements  in  B would  sanction,  prevented  me  from 

doing  justice  to  my  excellent  accommodations  ;  so  that  it  was  with  a 
dreamy  sense  of  relief  that,  carpet-bag  in  hand,  I  had  stepped  noise- 
lessly into  the  outer  air,  which,  though  still  heavy,  had  somewhat  of 
that  dewy  freshness  with  which  very  early  morning  in  a  high  country 
seldom  fails  to  mitigate  the  fever  of  the  hottest  night. 

My  solitary  walk,  after  leaving  my  friend's  fields,  over  which  the 
cattle  lay  slumbering  in  the  moonlight,  was  upon  the  bed  of  the  rail- 
road, which  lies  for  many  miles  between  a  large  stream  whose  wind- 
ings it  closely  follows,  and  a  lofty  and  abrupt  ridge  covered  with 
forest-trees,  through  whose  tops  the  moon,  now  verging  towards  the 
horizon,  cast  her  long  slanting  rays  across  the  track,  producing  those 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  that  capricious  illumination 
and  obscuration  of  the  various  objects  in  the  view,  so  well  calculated 
to  stimulate  and  delude  a  drowsy  imagination.  Now  there  appeared 
immediately  in  advance,  and  occupying  the  path  I  had  to  traverse, 
a  tall  motionless  object  of  a  ghastly  spectral  pallor,  which  on  nearer 
approach  resolved  itself  into  one  of  those  white-painted  mile-posts 
which  —  thanks  to  the  public-spirited  activity  of  Young  America's 
pocket-knife  —  tells  the  traveller  his  distance  from  home  quite  as  well 
in  the  darkest  night  as  now  when  it  stood  in  the  full  effulgence  of  the 
moon.  Again,  from  behind  yonder  clump  of  bushes  that  overhangs 
the  track  a  huge  dark  hand  stretches  itself,  waving  its  clumsy  fingers 
to  and  fro  as  if  warning  the  untimely  pedestrian  to  proceed  no  further. 
But  it  is  no  monition  of  fate  bidding  him  beware  the  collision  or  the 
precipice  which  awaits  the  expected  train,  but  merely  the  extreme 
branch  of  a  long-leaved  chestnut  swayed  by  the  freshening  breeze. 
But  what  sound  is  that  coming  up  from  the  deep  ravine  where  the 
water  flows  — just  there  where  the  train  ran  down  twelve  months  ago  } 
Is  it  the  suppressed  groan  of  the  drowning? — and  is  that  the  flutter 
of  white  garments  ?  No  !  I  see  :  it  is  the  moonbeams  glittering  in  the 
miniature  cascade  as  it  falls  gurgling  into  its  bed.  Here,  however, 
almost  at  the  conclusion  of  my  walk,  is  something  really  startling  ! 
As  I  live  !  it  is  surely  a  big  round  white  human  head,  with  no  body 
o  carry  it.     I  see  it  plainly  as  the  moon  shines  on  it  —  close  beside 
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the  track  !  Poh  !  now  I  discover  the  slender  iron  rod  which  sustains 
it ;  it  is  the  large  round  iron  ball  surmounting  the  lever  that  moves 
the  switch-crossing  from  side  to  side.  It  is  painted  white  in  order 
that  as  the  train  rushes  by  the  engineer  may  discover  if  the  switch- 
captain  has  gone  to  sleep  and  neglected  his  duty,  and  I  suppose  may 
thus  have  time  for  a  very  short  prayer  before  inevitable  destruction. 
But  the  switch  marks  the  water-station  :  so  here  I  am,  half-an-hour,  I 
declare,  before  the  time.  So,  to  resume,  it  was  just  three  o'clock  of 
a  midsummer  morning  as  I  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  lonely  water- 
station  at  S . 

One  does  not  like  to  be  nervous  even  when  half  asleep  ;  so,  while 
I  sit  down  in  this  quiet  place  to  wait  the  train,  I  shall  concentrate 
my  thoughts  on  something  matter-of-fact.  Well,  I  need  not  go  far 
for  a  suitable  subject  of  meditation.  Here  it  lies  at  my  feet  —  the 
Railroad !  What  a  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  and  perseverance  ! 
I  am  no  prophet,  yet  as  I  sit  here  I  can,  without  fear  of  meriting  the 
fate  of  Baal's  false  ones,  foretell  a  very  strange  thing.  A  few  hours 
ago  some  hundred  or  so  of  human  beings  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  more  than  three  hundred  miles  away  towards  the  sunset,  far  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lofty  Alleghanies.  They  are  now  hastening 
hither,  drawn  by  their  iron  steed,  who  "  stumbles  not  on  the  dark 
mountains,"  even  at  midnight ;  and  when  the  longer  hand  of  my  watch 
has  passed  over  thirty  of  these  little  dots  on  its  dial  —  not  twenty  of 
them,  not  forty  of  them,  but  just  thirty  —  then  those  hundred  travellers 
shall  pause  here  by  my  side.  Yes !  this  is  indeed  an  astonishing 
achievement  of  human  ingenuity.  And  there  is  another  aspect  in 
which  I  love  to  view  it.  It  is  such  a  work  of  mercy.  When  that  iron 
steed  halts  beside  this  tank  at  whose  base  I  sit,  he  will  quaff  huge 
draughts  of  the  element  it  contains.  No  need  to  stint  him  !  no  fear 
that  the  pangs  of  thirst  will  give  place  to  fiercer  pangs;  youi'eye  will 
not  be  shocked  by  the  painful  palpitation  of  steaming  flanks.  Had 
those  hundred  passengers  come  hither  from  yon  western  waters  in 
thrice  the  time,  drawn  by  steeds  of  flesh  and  blood,  at  what  an  ex- 
penditure of  animal  power,  at  what  a  cost  of  animal  suffering,  would 
they  have  come !  How  often  would  the  raw-galled  shoulder  have  had 
to  apply  itself  to  the  harsh  collar  at  the  beginning  of  the  stage  !  how 
often  would  the  spent  steeds  have  tottered  away  with  sore  and  stiffen- 
ing limbs  at  the  end! — and  then  the  cruel,  sanguinary  mysteries  of 
the  farrier  which  would  be  resorted  to  to  remove  the  effect  of  past 
hardship  and  prepare  them  for  new.  Ah !  how  merciful  is  the  Rail- 
way !  No  such  barbarities  will  lacerate  my  feelings  when  I  presently 
take  my  seat  in  the  swift  smooth  chariot.  The  sense  that  my  purpose 
is  effected  with  expense  to  no  other  of  God's  creatures  will  be  a 
lullaby  —  which,  by  the  way,  I  shall  scarce  need,  I  think,  to  ensure  a 
morning  nap,  for  I  could  sleep  even  as  I  sit  here,  were  this  not  so 
lone  a  spot,  and  so  solemn  arrd  ghostly  an  hour.  Poh  ! —  as  a  slight 
shudder  passed  through  my  frame  —  this  morning  breeze  becomes 
actually  chill,  after  the  glow  of  my  rapid  walk. 

The  recollection  of  my  walk  naturally  drew  my  eyes  towards  that 
portion  of  the  road  I  had  traversed,  as  it  lay  in  dim  mysterious  per- 
spective, and  they  again  rested  on  the  round  ball  of  the  switch-lever. 
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Either  because  I  now  viewed  its  darker  side,  or  because  my  eyes  were 
somewliat  heavier,  it  looked  even  more  than  before  like  a  mysterious 
human  head.  Strange  illusion!  thought  I  —  very  s-t-r-a-n-g-e  —  I 
gaped  —  as  it  suddenly  changed  its  position,  and  to  my  dismay  seemed 
to  move  towards  me.  Though  still  an  isolated  head,  it  was  now  borne 
in  one  hand  of  a  decapitated  body,  whose  other  hand  was  extended 
towards  me  with  an  angry  and  menacing  gesture.  As  this  strange 
apparition  drew  nearer  I  perceived  that  the  mysterious  head  was 
covered  with  gory  locks ;  while  its  eyes,  protruding  from  the  sockets, 
rolled  as  in  the  agonies  of  painful  death,  and  glared  upon  me  with 
a  fierceness  which  plainly  bespoke  their  sympathy  with  the  clenched 
and  threatening  fist.  Nearer  and  nearer  drew  this  fearful  spectre, 
advancing  with  no  audible  nor  indeed  measured  step,  but  with  such 
convulsive  agitation  of  the  whole  frame  as  that  which  tosses  about 
the  body  of  the  poor  fowl  which  the  cook  has  just  bereft  of  its  head. 
To  my  inexpressible  relief  it  paused  not  on  reaching  me,  but  passed 
on  in  its  spasmodic  progress,  still  turning  towards  me  its  glaring  eye 
and  threatening  hand. 

My  relief,  however,  was  only  momentary.  This  was  but  the  pre- 
lude to  a  frightful  series  of  horrors.  First,  that  same  tall  white 
object  I  had  passed,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  mile-post, 
exposed  my  error  by  advancing  rapidly  up  the  road,  disclosing  as  it 
drew  near  me  the  outlines  of  a  wan,  attenuated  spectre  —  the  shade 
apparently  of  one  who  had  died  a  lingering  and  agonised  death  from 
violence,  the  marks  of  which  were  ghastly  upon  it.  It  also  moved  by 
with  the  same  preternatural  noiseless  progress  and  like  angry  counte- 
nance. Many  other  mysterious  apparitions  followed  close  upon  its 
steps  ;  one  seemed  an  Irish  laborer  whose  skull  had  been  cloven  to 
the  chin  by  a  blow  given  in  some  drunken  riot  with  a  spade,  the 
handle  of  which  had  broken  off,  leaving  the  iron  in  the  wound.  They 
came  so  thickly  that  I  could  no  longer  count  the  mysterious  figures 
as  they  flitted  by.  Every  class  and  grade  of  society  seemed  to  have 
numerous  representatives.  They  all  resembled  each  other  in  only 
two  particulars :  in  disclosing  to  my  view  some  shocking  form  of 
injury  or  mutilation,  and  in  frowning  upon  me  as  they  passed  in  silent 
but  terribly  expressive  wrath.  There  were  headless  trunks,  trunks 
severed  almost  in  two,  bodies  bereft  of  several  limbs,  their  lacerated 
stumps  showing  that  they  had  not  been  amputated  by  the  surgeon ; 
and  some  forms  so  fearfully  crushed  that  scarce  a  human  trait  was 
discernible,  flesh  and  clothing  being  amalgamated  together  into  what 
looked  like  a  bundle  of  bloody  rags.  It  was  not  the  least  striking 
part  of  this  awful  mystery  that  something  in  the  aspect  of  each 
anguished  face  that  glared  upon  me,  seemed  to  convey  a  history  of 
the  circumstances  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  torture  which  had 
attended  dissolution.  Here  was  evidently  a  youthful  pair  whose 
attire,  though  that  of  travellers,  yet  bore  some  of  the  badges  of 
Hymen,  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  their  existence  had  been  cut 
short  just  when  its  promise  was  the  brightest,  and  that  they  had  been 
severed  from  each  other  forever  but  an  hour  after  holy  rites  had  made 
them  one.  Another's  sun-embrowned  features  spoke  of  long  i^esidence 
in  a  foreign  clime,  while  the  eager  home-yearnings  which  they  ex- 
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pressed  told  of  amassed  wealth  with  which,  having  safely  passed  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  he  was  hurrying  towards  home  and  friends  when 
the  cherished  day-dreams  of  many  long  years  of  exile  were  dispelled 
just  as  they  seemed  about  to  become  blissful  realities.  Of  such  a 
nature  were  the  materials  of  the  awful  and  mystic  procession  which 
thronged  along  the  narrow  track,  and  after  each  in  his  passage  had 
turned  upon  me  a  reproachful  and  vindictive  glance,  disappeared 
beyond  a  distant  curve  in  the  road.  At  last  the  dread  procession 
terminated.  The  rear  was  closed  by  the  most  thrilling  spectacle  of 
agony  I  had  yet  witnessed.  It  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  been 
almost  completely  flayed  alive  by  the  application  of  some  scalding 
fluid  to  his  whole  body.  As  his  limbs  and  features  writhed  in  tor- 
ment, I  saw  the  play  of  the  whole  muscular  anatomy.  In  no  case 
that  I  had  before  witnessed  had  the  convulsive  throes  by  which  the 
form  progressed  along  the  path  been  so  appalling  ;  and  as  he  closed 
the  ghastly  procession,  so  he  differed  from  all  his  precursors  in  that 
his  agony  was  not  mute  as  theirs  had  been.  The  extremity  of  torture 
seemed  to  give  him  voice  as,  pausing  before  me,  he  spoke  in  hollow 
sepulchral  tones :  "  Inhuman,  selfish  mortal !  how  darest  thou  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  most  fearful  disaster  with  which  this  highway 
has  ever  been  scourged,  how  darest  thou  sit  here  within  sight  of  the 
scene  of  blood  and  death,  and  in  thy  secret  thoughts  exult  in  the 
social  blessings  of  the  Railroad  !  Not  one  compassionate  tear  hast 
thou  dropped  to  the  memory  of  its  numberless  miserable  victims. 
The  prevention  of  brute-suffering  and  the  promotion  of  thine  own 
ease  and  convenience,  outweigh  in  thy  estimation  the  unutterable 
torments  of  such  multitudes  of  thy  fellow-beings  as  have  been  con- 
stantly immolated  on  this  altar  of  man's  self-love  and  avarice  to  this 
day.  What  flower  beside  this  highway  draws  no  nourishment  from 
the  outpouring  of  human  veins!  What  mile  of  this  track 'hears  the 
shriek  of  the  steam-whistle  that  has  not  been  startled  by  the  more 
fearful  shriek  of  the  crushed  and  mutilated  and  dismembered  !  Woe 
to  thee,  selfish  one,  for  thus  presuming  in  thy  secret  thought  to  slight 
and  contemn  this  great  company  of  which  I  am  chief  sufferer  —  the 
martyrs  of  the  Railroad  !" 

The  mention  of  his  suffering  seemed  here  to  bring  on  a  fresh  access 
of  agony ;  and  as  in  the  paroxysm  he  wrung  and  wildly  tossed  his 
scalded  hands,  the  cuticle  of  the  right  hand  peeled  wholly  off  and  fell 
like  a  glove  at  my  feet.  I  looked  upon  this  as  merely  a  ghastly  acci- 
dent; but  what  ensued  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  hostilities,  such  as  was  given  by  knights  of  old  when  they 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  as  a  gage  of  mortal  combat.  The  spirit-host 
of  whom  I  had  hoped  myself  well  rid,  responded  instantly  at  a  dis- 
tance to  the  challenge  of  their  commander.  I  could  hear  a  deep,  low 
murmur  of  approbation  running  through  their  far-off"  ranks  beyond  the 
curve  of  the  road  behind  which  they  had  retired.  At  first  it  was  like 
the  low  muttering  of  very  distant  thunder,  dying  away  and  then  rolling 
on  again  more  audibly.  It  grew  louder  and  louder.  The  ghostly 
army  which  had  passed  me  in  speechless  anguish  and  wrath,  seemed 
instantly  to  have  found  tongues  at  the  example  and  warlike  signal  of 
their  spokesman  and  leader.     The  roar  of  their  many  distant  voices 
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came  down  more  and  more  ominously  upon  the  breeze.  And  now 
there  began  to  mingle  with  the  distant  shouts  the  heavy  tramp  of  a 
marching  multitude ;  the  whole  host  was  evidently  retracing  its 
steps  and  rushing  on  in  compact  mass  to  overwhelm  me.  The  earth 
trembles  under  their  measured  and  terrible  tread.  The  clash  and 
clatter  of  steel,  mingling  in  the  uproar,  implies  that  the  incensed 
army  has  become  mysteriously  provided  with  arms.  Its  van  bursts 
into  view,  sweeping  impetuously  round  the  curve  of  the  highway.  A 
mysterious  overpowering  light,  the  combined  glare  of  many  enraged 
eyes,  dazzles  my  sight ;  and  now  that  they  see  their  prey,  my  ears  are 
pierced  by  a  shriek  more  fearful  than  the  war-whoop — a  shriek  so  shrill 
and  penetrating  that  I  feel  that  it  must  be  the  great  concentrated 
aggregate  death-yell  of  the  multitudes  who  had  met  bloody  death  on 
that  road  since  the  moment  of  its  inception.  The  wind  of  the  rushing 
mass  beats  against  my  face,  and  with  the  extremity  of  terror  dispels  the 
stupor  of  dismay  in  which  I  had  thus  far  witnessed  this  dread  scene  ; 
and  I  am  about  to  start  up  and  fly,  but  the  master-spirit  who  had  ad- 
dressed me,  as  if  suspecting  my  purpose,  lays  his  bony,  denuded  fin- 
gers with  rough  grasp  upon  my  shoulder.     *     *     * 

The  lame  swilch-captain,  appointed  to  this  quiet  sinecure  as  a 
recompense  for  the  frightful  injuries  and  distortions  sustained  in  the 
company's  service,  stands  before  me  and  says  :  "  You  seem  a  little 
weary  this  morning.  Sir !  Here's  the  down-train,  and  there  is  your 
carpet-bag  which  you  left  yonder  by  the  switch." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

About  Dr.  Sawkins.     How  He  Won  the  Landlord. 
His  Hands  Full. 

'E  not  unfrequently  find  in  retired  country  neighborhoods 
men  who  surprise  us  by  an  exhibition  of  rare  intellect  and 
cultivation,  evincing  thoroughness  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  such 
profession  as  they  may  have  chosen,  and  bestowing  upon  the  scattered 
and  often  unappreciative  few  skill  that  would  in  cities  or  larger  towns 
win  fame  and  fortune.     Such  a  man  was  our  Doctor. 

Not  long  after  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  young  Hampden 
Sparks,  Burweil  Crowder  sat  on  a  bright  spring  morning  in  his  front 
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piazza,  watching  the  flight  of  a  large  flock  of  crows  toward  one  of  his 
newly-planted  corn-fields  ;  and  just  as  he  had  determined  to  knock  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe  and  go  in  pursuit  of  the  marauders,  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  looking  toward  the  main 
road,  he  saw  a  gentleman  approaching  the  house,  driving  a  sulky 
drawn  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  pure  white,  faultless  form  of  the  animal  had  so  attracted  his 
gaze  that  he  quite  forgot  to  address  a  word  to  the  stranger,  and  was 
startled  when  a  gentle,  quiet  voice  said :  "  Good  morning,  Sir !  Is 
this  Holly  Tavern  ?  " 

"  I  ax  your  pardon,  stranger,  but  that's  a  beauty  of  a  horse  )fOU  are  • 
drivin',  and  I  was  lookin'  at  her;  but  you  are  right,  this  is  Holly 
Tavern.     Won't  you  alight  ?  " 

"  And  you  are  Mr.  Burwell  Crowder,  I  presume  ?  "  said  the  stranger, 
as  he  threw  his  reins  on  the  dashboard  and  with  one  long  stride 
reached  the  ground. 

"  That's  my  name.  Sir ;  what  mought  your'n  be  ?  " 

"Sawkins  —  Dr.  Beverly  Sawkins,  of  Louisa  county." 

"By  shot,  what  a  name  !  It  ought  to  have  been  Sawshins,  and 
then  name  and  trade  would  a  fitted  exactly ;  howsomever,  it  will  do. 
I  never  knowed  any  Sawkinses,  but  thar  was  old  Dick  Beverly  up  in 
Lou-i-sa  was  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  chawed  a  quid  ;  any  kin  of 
your'n  ?  " 

"  Only  an  uncle.  Sir.  I  have  lived  in  his  family  since  I  was  a 
child." 

"Well,  Doctor,  I'm  glad  to  see  ye.  Come  in,  come  in  !  the  sun  is 
gettin'  a  little  warm,  and  it's  just  the  weather  to  get  the  bilious  if  you 
don't  take  good  care  ;  these  doctors  are  mighty  resky  though,  and 
folks  tell  me  they  don't  take  much  of  their  own  physic.  But  that's 
all  right ;  if  they  get  sick  they  can  expe-riment  on  themselves,  and 
physic  don't  cost  'em  much,  as  they  buy  it  wholesale." 

By  this  time  the  Doctor  had  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  large 
split-bottom  arm-chairs  that  for  many  months  in  the  year  are  con- 
veniently left  about  in  the  piazza,  and  while  he  fanned  himself  with  a 
turkey-wing  that  Josh  had  brought  him,  and  drank  a  cool  goblet  of 
water  from  the  old  mossy  well-bucket,  he  continued  to  draw  our  land- 
lord out,  talking  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  to  reach  the  informa- 
tion he  desired  to  obtain. 

"You  don't  seem  to  think  much  of  doctors,  I  see,"  he  said,  after 
Burwell  had  for  some  time  spoken  freely  of  them  and  their  successes 
and  failures  in  his  part  of  the  country. 

"  We-11  no.  Doctor.  You  see  I  don't  pret-tend  to  know  much  about 
the  craft ;  but  most  of  these  young  fellows  that  go  to  the  mill  yonder 
in  the  nor'ard  and  come  out  ready-made  doctors,  shouldn't  come  to 
see  my  lame  nag  down  in  the  meadow.  Don't  misjudge  me.  Doctor ; 
a  good  doctor  is  a  God's  blessiu'  to  any  neighborhood.  I'm  only 
blastin'  these  quacks  that  are  no  more  fitten  to  physic  folks  than  Josli 
is  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace." 

"How  many  doctors  have  you  living  in  the  county?" 

"Well,  let  me  see.  Thar's  that  young  sprig  Hanks  ;  he  was  made 
a  doctor  in  two  year  after  he  quit  drivin'  shoe-pegs.     Then   thar's 
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another  one  over  in  the  fur  end  of  the  county  who  used  to  have  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  first  begun  physic  by  pullin'  teeth.  There  are 
two  more  of  that  sort,  and  then  you  come  to  old  Doctor  Wilkes,  who 
is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  lot  in  the  county  that  is  worth  a  durn, 
and  he  lives  fifteen  miles  away  from  here." 

"  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  doctor  settle  here,  Mr.  Crowder  ? " 

"Why,  you  are  as  young  as  any  of  them  other  fellows,  Doctor." 

"That  may  be.  Sir;  but  a  man  must  be  judged  by  the  quality  of 
his  brain,  not  by  his  age," 

"That's  the  right  talk  ;  and  if  you  can  resk  it.  Doctor,  I  can.  I've 
got  a  blacksmith's  and  a  wheelwright's  shop ;  here's  as  good  a  tavern 
as  the  country  affords,  and  if  I  only  had  a  doctor's  shop  and  a  store, 
by  shot  if  Holly  Tavern  wouldn't  be  somewhere  !  " 

"  I  have  been  looking  around  for  several  months,  Mr.  Crowder,  and 
this  is  the  only  place  that  I  have  seen  giving  so  much  promise  at  the 
start.  We  will  talk  a  little  more  about  it  after  dinner,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  you  may  have  my  company  at  Holly  Tavern  for  a  good 
long  time."  Then  abruptly  changing  the  subject,  he  said:  "You  are 
very  fond  of  horses,  are  you  not  ?  I  judged  so  from  your  admiration 
of  my  mare  a  while  ago." 

"  Horses !  horses  !  Now,  Doctor,  can  you  talk  any  account  about 
horses  ?  Didjvw  pick  out  that  mare,  or  did  your  money  just  buy  the 
best  that  could  be  found  ?  " 

"  I  selected  that  mare  from  a  full  stable  in  Richmond  with  due 
regard  to  all  her  qualities,  and  I  must  say,  Mr.  Crowder,  that  you 
may  find  purer  blood,  but  a  better  animal  never  !  " 

Burwell  here  slapped  the  Doctor  on  the  shoulder,  exclaiming: 
"You'll  do;  by  shot  if  you  haven't  got  common  sense  as  well  as 
book-larnin'!  Come,  we've  got  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  and  I 
want  you  to  see  the  prettiest  nag,  except  your'n,  you  ever  saw,  only 
she's  gone  lame,  and  I'm  afeard  she'll  get  no  better." 

A  walk  of  a  few  hundred  yards  across  an  orchard  in  full  blossom 
brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the  pasture.  Crossing  a  stile,  they  were 
soon  standing  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  brook,  its  clear  sparkling 
water  rippling  over  a  bed  of  white  and  yellow  gravel,  the  soothing 
sound  seeming  to  lull  to  repose  a  group  of  cattle  that  had  first  sought 
a  hearty  breakfast  on  this  spot  where  the  grass  was  richest  and  most 
temptingly  green,  and  now  with  a  satisfied  air  were  lying  on  the 
sward,  as  if  nothing  could  induce  them  to  move.  At  a  little  distance 
down  the  meadow  several  mares  and  young  colts  were  grazing,  and 
not  far  from  them  the  Doctor's  eye  discovered  Burwell  Crowder's 
pride,  a  chestnut-brown  mare  of  medium  size  and  delicate  form,  every 
action  as  she  limped  along  betokening  blood,  and  a  spirit  that  was 
only  curbed  by  her  infirmity. 

With  a  keen  whistle  Burwell  brought  the  halting  favorite  to  his 
side ;  and  as  she  familiarly  thrust  her  nose  into  one  of  his  capacious 
pockets  in  search  of  the  fragments  of  bread  or  lumps  of  sugar  with 
which  she  was  usually  rewarded,  he  exclaimed :  "  Poor  Beauty ! 
Doctor,  it's  a  world's  pity  to  have  such  an  animal  as  this  ruined  ;  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do :  if  you  will  cure  Beauty  I  will  build  you  an 
office  in  the  yard,  rent  free  as  long  as  you  choose  to  stay ;  and  if  you 
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get  married,  or  if  you  are  already  married,  I'll  board  your  wife  for 
nothin'.     Come  now  !  " 

The  Doctor  carefully  examined  the  case.  Beauty  was  cured,  the 
landlord's  heart  was  won,  the  office  was  built.  For  many  years  they 
had  dwelt  together,  and  although  Burwell  exercised  much  influence 
over  his  friend,  and  had  urged  him  to  marry,  to-night  when  Josh  seeks 
his  services  for  the  travellers  at  Holly  Tavern  we  find  him  still  a 
bachelor,  devoted  to  his  profession,  his  horses  and  his  dogs,  even 
growing  gray  without  once  having  loved.  His  tall  thin  frame  had 
even  grown  thinner  as  he  advanced  into  middle  life  ;  and  the  expo- 
sure and  hard  riding  incident  to  a  country  physician's  practice,  while 
it  sobered  even  more  his  quiet  manner,  did  not  destroy  a  fountain  of 
dry  humor  that  seemed  to  his  friends  inexhaustible,  and  his  pranks 
were  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Doctor's  shop,  as  everybody  called  it,  was  to  the  negroes  and 
children  of  the  surrounding  country  a  terrible  place.  In  its  vicinity 
numbers  of  ghosts  had  been  seen,  searching,  it  was  supposed,  to  see 
if  ownership  could  be  established  to  a  certain  skeleton  that  stood 
near  a  front  window  and  rattled  its  finger-bones  at  passers-by  when- 
ever the  wind  blew.  Mysterious  bottles,  containing  fluids  of  many 
colors,  were  arranged  on  a  tier  of  shelves  in  another  window ;  red 
pill-boxes  with  white  bottoms,  jars  with  nauseous  drugs,  sheets  of  cork, 
and  then  that  beautiful  case  with  all  those  ugly  knives  and  saws. 
Sometimes  late  in  the  night  a  loud  explosion  would  be  heard,  or  some 
unusual  sound  ;  and  whether  it  was  traceable  directly  to  the  Doctor  or 
not,  even  though  it  could  be  proven  that  he  had  been  making  no 
experiments  on  that  particular  occasion,  many  passers-by  were  ready 
to  affirm  that  they  always  smelt  brimstone  there,  and  the  shop  re- 
mained to  all  the  uninitiated  a  terra  incognita,  while  its  owner  was 
believed  by  them  to  be  much  more  than  any  ordinary  hivman. 

"  I  always  hates  to  come  to  dis  shop,  specially  of  nights,"  muttered 
Josh,  as  he  trotted  off"  across  the  yard  as  quickly  as  if  it  was  his 
greatest  delight  to  go.  "  Mass  Sawkins  always  got  some  hid-gous 
thing  or  nother  to  skeer  folks.  Dar,  I  hear  dem  finger-bones  rattle 
now  ;  and  de  smell  of  dat  shop !    Well,  it  ain't  worth  while  to  talk." 

With  quick,  nervous  knock  and  a  loud  call  he  soon  aroused  the 
Doctor  from  his  first  nap,  his  delight  at  having  company  in  so  dark  a 
place  being  evident  in  the  growing  cheerfulness  of  his  voice  as  he 
delivered  his  master's  message. 

"  Who  did  you  say  was  sick,  Josh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  we  has  seen  an  awful  time  over  at  de  Tavern  to-night. 
A  stranger  come  dere  a  little  afore  midnight  and  ax  for  lodgin' ; 
Mass  Burwell  let  him  stay,  and  put  him  to  sleep  in  de  Devil's  Room 
wid  two  stage-passengers.  He  cut  one  of  dem  in  de  throat,  flung 
t'other  one  downstars,  and  he  haven't  spoke  a  word  since  — " 

"That  is  a  bad  business.  Josh." 

"  Dat  ain't  all.  Mass  Sawkins  !  " 

"  Nothing  worse  than  that,  I  hope  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Sir,  worse  dan  dat.  After  doin'  all  de  damage  he  could 
in  de  Devil's  Room,  he  went  into  nother  room  where  an  old  gentle- 
man and  his  wife  were  asleep,  and  tried  to  pizen  dem.     Mass  Burwell 
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tracked  him  dere,  and  when  he  had  him  cornered  why  he  just  shot  a 
hole  in  his  coat  as  big  as  your  fist,  run  out  of  de  house,  and  de  Lord 
knows  tvhar  he  is  now  !  Den  dere  is  a  poor  little  lady  as  purty  as  a 
pictur  who  was  knocked  outen  de  ferry-boat  dis  evenin'  and  most 
drownded ;  she  needs  lookin'  arter,  so  you'll  have  your  hands  full, 
Mass  Sawkins,  sure." 

During  this  recital  the  Doctor  busied  himself  in  dressing  and 
gathering  together  such  articles  as  he  usually  needed  in  an  emergency, 
and  now  all  ready  he  slung  his  saddle-bags  over  his  arm,  and  following 
Josh  through  the  darkness  and  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  for  the  old 
African  kept  up  a  constant  volley  of  conversation,  he  was  soon 
ushered  into  the  public  room, 

"  Never  so  glad  to  see  you  in  my  life.  Doctor ;  everybody  in  the 
house  wants  you,"  was  Crowder's  first  salutation. 

"  Josh  told  me  there  had  been  ugly  work  here  to-night.  Are  you 
hurt,  Crowder  ? " 

"  No ;  it's  the  nearest  miss  you  ever  saw.  But  come  along  up 
stairs,  and  you  can  go  to  work  with  your  tools  in  five  minutes." 

Mother  Crowder  and  Miss  Bettie  had  found  much  to  employ  their 
hands  and  sympathies  since  their  sudden  waking  up.  Mr.  Sparks 
had  been  made  comfortable  ;  his  wife,  although  enfeebled  by  the  shock 
in  body  and  nerves,  had  been  soothed  by  an  anodyne  and  the  gentle 
attentions  of  such  good  nurses,  and  was  now  sleeping  sweetly.  Elise 
received  more  than  one  visit  from  them  which  comforted  and  cheered 
her  in  the  midst  of  a  loneliness  peculiarly  trying;  but  she  insisted, 
with  an  unselfish  earnestness  that  made  her  true  character  shine  as 
pure  gold,  that  they  should  leave  her  to  the  tender  care  of  the  old 
colored  nurse  Aunt  Phillis,  while  they  returned  to  those  who  needed 
them  "  more  than  she  did." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Bettie,  you  must  go  now,"  she  said,  as  her  friend 
ran  into  their  room  for  a  moment  to  see  if  she  was  asleep. 

"Why,  child,  I  have  only  just  come  in  ;  won't  you  let  me  sit  down 
and  rest?     I  am  almost  out  of  breath." 

"  But  I  am  getting  on  very  well,  and  they  need  you  so.  I  want  you 
ever  so  much,  but  cannot,  dare  not,  be  selfish  now." 

"  Poor  little  girl !  how  brave  you  are,  and  how  disinterested  too ! 
I  think  a  large  share  of  your  they  means  he^ 

"  Oh,  Miss  Bettie,  how  can  you  ! "  and  the  pale  face,  beautiful 
in  its  pallor  and  the  wanness  produced  by  a  few  hours  of  intense 
excitement  and  suffering,  now  became  bright  with  a  crimson  glow  and 
disappeared  between  the  pillows.  A  woman,  and  yet  a  child  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  Elise  only  knew  that  something  had  been  written 
on  the  first  opening  leaf  of  her  life-history,  now  begun  in  earnest. 
What  it  was  she  had  not  even  read,  and  she  feared  Miss  Bettie's 
practical  eye  would  read  it  before  she  did,  and  get  at  what  every  young 
heart  would  keep  undisclosed.  With  Miss  Bettie  it  was  only  a  random 
shot,  made  to  arouse  Elise,  aimed  so  that  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry  it 
should  make  her  forget  present  suffering,  and  drawing  her  out  of  her- 
self, cause  a  return  of  something  like  her  natural  flow  of  spirits.  She 
quickly  discovered  that  Elise  was  suffering  then  more  than  even  her 
practical  eye  had  been  aware  of,  and  needed  soothing  more  than 
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raillery.  She  saw  too  that  her  words  had  touched  a  tender  spot,  and 
her  little  friend,  to  say  the  least,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of 
him  to  whom  she  already  owed  the  preservation  of  her  life.  So  she 
determined  to  change  her  tactics  by  relieving  Elise  of  the  suspicion 
that  she  really  thought  what  she  had  said,  and  at  the  same  time 
endeavored  to  relieve  her  of  all  anxiety  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers. 

Leaning  over,  she  caught  Elise's  glowing  cheeks  between  her  plump 
palms  and  kissed  her  quivering  lips,  saying :  "  Don't  mind  my  jokes, 
little  one ;  you  will  keep  heart-free  as  I  have,  and  we'll  set  up  an  Old 
Maids'  establishment  together,  won't  we  ?  But  you  must  keep  your 
bright  eyes  and  roses ;  roses  all  the  time,  without  blushes  every  time 
anybody  happens  to  mention  the  name  of  a  very  clever  young  man. 
I  must  take  you  in  hand  and  train  you.  Ah,  there  come  the  blushes 
again  ;  did  )'ou  ever  !  Elise,  you  don't  know  how  well  everybody  is  get- 
ting on  in  the  house.  Let  me  tell  you.  Your  dear  papa  and  mamma  are 
sleeping  as  sweetly  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  Mr.  Crowder  had 
only  a  hole  shot  in  his  clothes,  and  is  not  hurt  a  bit ;  Mr.  Irving 
received  a  cut  neither  deep  nor  dangerous  on  his  throat,  and  is  now 
as  bright  and  happy  as  he  can  be — and  you  know  he  can  be.  Poor  Mr. 
Bins  is  the  only  one  badly  hurt,  and  the  doctor  is  expected  every 
moment.  There,  he  is  coming  now.  Good  night  1  and  go  to  sleep, 
little  one.  Take  good  care  of  her,  Aunt  Phillis ;  I  must  go  and  see 
if  I  am  needed  up  stairs." 

Doctor  Sawkins  entered  the  Devil's  Room,  accompanied  by 
Crowder,  just  as  Miss  Bettie  reached  the  door,  finding  Mother 
Crowder  there  alone,  for  she  had  sent  all  the  gentlemen  away,  and 
had  with  Miss  Bettie's  aid  in  the  moments  she  had  not  been  occupied 
down  stairs  put  everything  in  order,  kindled  a  new  fire,  and  by  a 
touch  here  and  there  of  dexterous  fingers  given  a  brightness  to 
all  the  room  peculiarly  gratifying  not  only  to  the  eye  ai  a  sufferer, 
but  cheering  to  his  physician. 

A  glance  at  Ronald,  an  examination  of  the  cut,  a  nod  of  approba- 
tion at  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  closed,  the  state  of  his  pulse 
—  it  was  all  done  with  a  quiet  precision  that  inspired  confidence  ;  and 
when  he  said  in  a  gentle  undertone,  "  He  v;ill  soon  be  all  right,"  every 
one  in  the  room  felt  that  he  would. 

No  one  spoke  as  he  walked  over  to  where  poor  Bins  was  lying 
insensible  and  scarcely  breathing.  There  was  a  silence,  the  fruit  of 
sympathy  and  earnest  solicitude ;  so  they  only  followed  the  Doctor 
and  stood  around  the  bed,  ready  to  help,  waiting  to  hear.  Turning 
to  the  ladies,  he  said:  "You  will  please  retire.  You  may  be  needed 
again,  but  not  immediately,  and  you  had  better  try  and  sleep ;  you 
are  both  in  need  of  rest." 

Mother  Crowder  knew  her  doctor  well,  and  said  to  Miss  Bettie : 
"  Come  on,  honey,  he's  goin'  to  search  through  and  through  that  case, 
and  won't  need  us."  They  quietly  withdrew,  not,  however,  until  the 
old  lady  had  told  the  Doctor  in  a  stage-whisper :  "  I'll  come  back 
by-and-bye,yW/  to  see  how  he  is,  poor  creatur  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Resting  at  Holly  Tavern.     Friendships  Grow. 

Beautifully  the  next  morning  dawned  after  a  dark  and  stormy 
night;  all  the  clouds  had  disappeared,  the  sun  beamed  forth  in 
splendor,  reflecting  its  rays  in  thousands  of  crystal  drops  that  hung 
on  twig  and  russet  leaf;  every  spire  of  grass  was  set  with  diamonds, 
and  field  and  forest  were  alike  radiant  with  nature's  dress  and  garni- 
ture. With  the  earliest  glow  in  the  east  the  household  of  our  worthy 
landlord  was  astir  as  if  no  unusual  commotion  had  robbed  them  of  a 
night's  rest.  Mother  Crowder  was  bustling  around  in  dining-room 
and  kitchen  ;  Burwell  was  equally  busy  in  barnyard  and  stable ;  and 
Johnny  Conklin,  with  his  usual  energy,  was  looking  well  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  trusty  team  preparatory  to  an  early  departure  with  such  of 
his  passengers  as  should  be  inclined  to  resume  their  journey.  In 
the  dim  morning  light  he  stumbled  against  Crowder  in  the  stable, 
with  "Pardon,  your  Honor:  top  o'  the  mornin'  to  ye." 

"  Ho,  Johnny,  is  that  you  ?  I  thought  in  the  melee  last  night  you 
had  taken  to  the  woods." 

"Now,  Misther  Crowder,  did  ye  ever  know  an  Irishman  to  run 
z^Nzy  from  a  fight?  I've  been  grieving  iver  since  it  all  happened  that 
I  didn't  have  a  chance,  and  as  I  didn't,  why  like  a  Christian  man  I 
went  to  sleep.     How  are  all  the  wounded  ? " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Irving  gets  on  well  enough,  and  will  soon  be  bran  new ; 
but  the  doctor  says  Bins  is  very  badly  hurt,  and  it's  a  touch-and-go 
business  with  him.  His  spine  and  head  are  badly  con-cussed,  and  his 
shoulder  all  knocked  outen  place ;  he  was  at  work  on  him  all  of  the 
night  that  was  left.  I  come  straight  from  thar  down  to  the  stable,  and 
he  was  only  just  beginning  to  revive  a  little  bit.  It's  a  bad  business, 
Johnny." 

"  Indade  it  is,  sure.  That  new  lodger  was  the  divil's  own,  if  he 
warn't  the  divil  himself;  nothin'  but  a  silver  bullit  will  iver  kill  him, 
and  for  the  love  of  peace  I  hope  he'll  niver  come  by  Holly  Tavern 
any  more.  And  how  are  the  owld  folks,  and  swate  Miss  Sparks, 
Misther  Crowder  ? " 

"  A  little  the  worse  for  the  last  night's  adventures,  gettin'  on  com- 
fortable-like ;  but  they  are  not  up  to  the  travellin'  point,  and  the 
doctor  says  they  must  rest  at  least  a  week  before  they  undertake  it." 

"  An'  did  that  wretch  try  to  pizen  the  owld  folks,  sure  enough  ?  " 

"The  doctor  says  that'is  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  business. 
The  fellow  used  some  new  kind  of  truck  that  even  the  doctors  don't 
know  much  about  yet :  it  makes  a  man  snore  powerful ;  and  if  that 
handkercher  had  stayed  long  on  the  old  man's  face,  Sawkins  thinks  he 
would  a  waked  up  in  a  better  country  than  this.  In  the  scuffle  it  was 
thrown  on  the  floor,  and  a  little  fresh  air  and  pure  water  soon  fotch 
him  round." 

"  I'll  tell  ye,  Misther  Crowder,  the  divil  is  a  docthor,  deals  in  brim- 
stone an'  the  like,  and  he  and  his'n  know  all  about  sich  things  afore 
our  docthors  find  'em  out." 

"  That  may  be,  Johnny  ;  I'll  ask  Sawkins  about  it  —  he  knows.     But 
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there  is  the  bell ;  s'pose  we  go  to  breakfast."  The  subdued  manner  of 
every  one  at  the  breakfast-table  was  in  strange  contrast  with  that  of 
the  merry  party  there  the  night  before.  Questions  were  asked  and 
answered  in  low  tones,  earnest  and  sympathetic  inquiries  were  made 
as  to  the  condition  of  each  sufferer,  and  there  was  in  every  face  a 
troubled  look.  The  meal  was  one  of  duty,  not  enjoyment;  they  ate 
because  they  needed  sustenance,  and  getting  through  with  it  was 
rather  a  matter  of  congratulation  than  otherwise. 

The  stage  was  now  before  the  door,  and  three  of  the  passengers 
felt  constrained  to  pursue  their  journey,  as  engagements  of  a  pressing 
nature  urged  them  forward.  Mr.  Scruggs  was  expected  in  Washing- 
ton city  at  an  early  date ;  his  word  had  been  given,  and  he  desired  to 
be  true  to  his  character  for  punctuality.  Messrs.  Bostick  and  Brown 
"regretted  to  leave  their  companions  in  such  a  plight,  'specially  poor 
Bins,  who  was  their  neighbor,  and  as  good  a  little  Dutchman  as  ever 
lived,"  but  "business  was  business,  and  wouldn't  wait  for  them,  so 
they  must  hurry  on  to  Richmond,  hoping  he  would  be  well  again  by 
the  time  they  came  back." 

Ronald  was  already  late  in  returning  to  the  University,  having  been 
detained  at  home  that  he  might  assist  his  father  in  overlooking  the 
operations  on  a  large  plantation  at  the  most  important  season  of  the 
year.  He  well  knew  that  his  time  and  energies  would  be  fearfully 
taxed  to  recover  the  ground  he  had  already  lost,  to  make  up  on  that 
part  of  the  course  already  gone  over,  and  thus  place  him  where  he 
had  stood  the  previous  term,  among  the  first.  He  knew  and  fully 
realised  it  all,  but  determined  that  he  would  not  leave  poor  Bins,  the 
almost  friendless  foreigner,  until  the  question  of  life  or  death  was 
decided.  He  only  knew  that  he  was  a  stranger,  a  sufferer,  and 
although  he  lived  in  another  county  many  miles  away,  he  was  his 
neighbor.  , 

Miss  Bettie  Flinn  was  journeying  to  Richmond  on  a  visit  to  a 
married  brother.  She  was  in  no  haste,  and  her  tender  loving  heart 
could  not  consent  to  leave  even  these  friends  of  a  day  or  two  in  a 
suffering  condition.  A  scene  of  mutual  peril  in  the  ferry-boat,  and . 
all  she  had  witnessed  the  night  before,  were  as  cords  that  seemed  to 
draw  her  nearer  to  them  ;  and  when  she  announced  her  intention  of 
remaining  with  them,  and  came  to  tell  Elise,  the  pale  face  flushed 
again,  she  clasped  her  arms  around  Miss  Bettie's  neck,  and  wept  her 
thanks.  Noble  tender  hearts  are  like  bright  warm  sunny  days  in 
winter  ;  although  the  season  is  cold,  and  we  may  expect  chilling  blasts 
for  weeks  together,  still  the  sunny  days  will  come,  to  break  the  icy  bands 
and  make  the  water  flow.  They  will  come,  to  keep  our  house-plants 
from  dwindling,  to  cheer  us  with  their  promise  that  spring  is  not  far 
away,  and  to  tell  us  that  all  the  world  is  not  a  dreary  winter,  bound  up 
in  ice  and  mantled  in  snow  and  nipping  frost.  Yes,  the  warm  generous 
natures  we  meet  in  a  life-time  of  toil  and  trial  are  like  streams  of  pure 
water  in  the  desert ;  they  make  everything  around  them  feel  something 
of  their  inspiration,  and  our  clouds  grow  brighter,  burthens  lighter, 
because  they  have  touched  them,  even  though  it  only  be  with  a  kind 
word  or  a  sympathetic  look. 

Although  differing  in  many  respects,  there  were  strong  points  of 
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resemblance  between  impetuous,  high-minded,  noble,  generous  Ronald 
Irving,  and  his  more  settled  but  equally  spirited  and  unselfish 
friend,  Miss  Bettie.  They  seemed  to  understand  and  to  be  mutually 
drawn  toward  each  other,  and  were  equally  delighted  that  they  were 
to  share  in  the  labor  of  watching  poor  Bins.  It  is  true  that  Ronald 
for  a  day  or  two  was  a  little  weak,  and  not  unfrequently  would  allow 
Miss  Bettie  or  Mother  Crowder  to  do  the  larger  share  of  the  watching 
and  waiting,  but  he  was  not  long  in  recovering  strength  and  spirits, 
and  then  proved  a  most  valuable  help  ;  Miss  Bettie  often  telling  Elise 
that  "  a  sight  of  Mr.  Irving's  bright  face  was  a  luxury  in  a  sick-room." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparks  were  soon  so  far  recovered  that  they  could 
seek  the  sunshine  on  warm  days,  and  might  be  seen  walking  around 
the  circle  arm-in-arm,  or  seated  in  the  large  arm-chairs  on  the  front 
piazza.  They  were  a  little  uneasy  about  Elise,  who  still  kept  her  room, 
although  the  Doctor  assured  them  that  she  had  only  caught  cold 
from  being  thrown  into  the  river,  and  gave  evidence  of  no  symptoms 
that  would  not  be  speedily  relieved  by  time  and  remedies.  Fortu- 
nately the  blow  on  her  side,  at  first  painful,  yielded  readily  to  treat- 
ment, the  color  began  to  come  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  so  astonishing 
was  her  appetite  one  morning  that  Miss  Bettie  exclaimed :  "  Bless 
the  dear  child!  another  cup  of  tea ?  Certainly  you  shall!  and  after 
breakfast  you  may  put  on  your  sweetest  dress  and  receive  a  visitor." 

"  No,  mIss  Bettie,  not  yet." 

"Yes,  Miss  Elise,  you  are  strong  enough,  and  a  visit  from  Mr., 
Ronald  will  be  worth  two  from  the  Doctor,  I  can  tell  you.  We  will 
just  fix  up  our  room  a  little  more  sitting-room  fashion,  and  let  him. 
come  right  in." 

"  Miss  Bettie,  I  look  such  a  fright,  with  my  red  nose,  pale  cheeks, 
and  watery-looking  eyes,  please, //mj^  don't  bring  him  this  morning!." 

"  Don't  say  another  word,  little  darling ;  the  poor  fellow  has  begged; 
hard  to  see  you  for  two  days.  I  have  had  him.  on  his  good  behavior- 
all  that  time,  with  the  promise  that  he  should  see  you  to-day  if  you: 
continued  to  improve  \  so  when  I  tell  him  what  a  breakfast  came  into 
this  room,  and  how  little  was  left  to  be  carried  out,  he  will  certainly 
hold  me  to  my  promise." 

"Now,  Miss  Bettie,  don't  say  anything  about  that  breakfast;  I  am 
quite  ashamed  of  it.  Promise  me  you  will  not,  and  you  may  bring 
him." 

Elise  felt  herself  clasped  tenderly  by  loving  arms,  and  between  the 
kisses  freely  given  on  her  lips  and  glowing  cheeks  she  could  hear 
Miss  Bettie  exclaiming:  "  Nonsense,  you  dear  little  goose  !" 

It  was  a  happy  moment  to  Ronald  when  Miss  Bettie's  bright  face 
peered  into  the  doorway  that  morning  to  inquire  as  usual  after  Bins. 
Seeing  that  the  sufferer  was  still  asleep,  she  whispered  softly,  for  the 
Doctor  was  there  :  "  My  lady  is  at  home  to-day,  and  Mr.  Ronald  may 
call  at  eleven."  Then  turning,  she  noticed  for  the  first  time  that 
there  was  a  decided  change  for  the  worse  in  the  patient.  The  smile 
faded  from  her  countenance,  a  tear  gathered  in  each  eye,  and  through 
the  mist  she  watched  the  grave  and  troubled  look  of  the  Doctor  as  he 
applied  cold  cloths  to  the  hot  and  pain-strjcken  head,  and  watched 
keenly  each  symptom,  of  the  case.. 
47 
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"How  is  he,  Doctor?"  she  ventured  to  ask. 

"Worse,  Miss." 

"  Is  it  a  very  decided  change  for  the  worse  ? " 

"Yes  ;  my  fears  are  being  realised.  It  is  only  a  question  of  how 
long  before  he  passes  away.  Don't  mention  this,  please,  as  it  will  do 
no  good  to  have  it  talked  of.  Mr.  Crowder  knows  it,  and  has  sent 
for  his  wife  and  child." 

"You  may  trust  me.  Sir,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  of  service." 

"You  have  been  already,  Miss  Flinn,  as  Mr.  Irving  can  testify; 
but  you  will  be  needed  most  in  watching  over  and  cheering  up  the 
old  people  and  Miss  Elise.  Mrs.  Sparks  is  very  feeble,  and  her 
daughter  is  still  weak  and  nervous  ;  keep  them  as  bright  as  you  can." 

"Poor  little  stranger!  "  sobbed  Miss  Bettie,  as  she  turned  to  leave 
the  room.  "  Doctor,  a  brave  spirit  will  have  passed  away  from  earth 
when  he  is  gone." 

Ronald  was  a  silent  listener  to  this  conversation,  and  for  some 
time  after  Miss  Bettie  had  gone  stood  by  the  bed  with  folded  arms, 
his  chest  heaving  with  emotion,  his  whole  frame  quivering.  He 
knew  it  was  a  critical  case,  but  had  not  realised  the  danger.  At  last 
he  made  an  effort  to  control  his  voice,  and  asked,  "  Doctor,  is  there 
no  hope?" 

"None,  Mr.  Irving.  Congestion  is  setting  in;  he  v.'ill  soon  be 
past  feeling  pain." 

"  Doctor,  this  man  is  dying  in  my  defence ;  I  would  give  all  I  ever 
hope  to  possess  to  restore  him  to  his  family." 

"No  human  skill  can  do  that.  Sir.  His  injuries  were  so  serious 
that  I  had  little  hope  from  the  first,  but  this  morning  decides  the 
case  ;  we  can  only  wait  and  spe  him  die." 

The  strong  young  man  bowed  his  head  and  wept.  They  were 
manly  tears,  wrung  by  the  sight  of  another's  suffering,  vfrom  brave 
eyes  that  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear  the  face  of  man. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Irving,"  said  the  Doctor,  who  witnessed  with  evident 
sympathy  Ronald's  emotion;  "you  need  exercise  and  fresh  air.  I 
shall  be  here,  unless  called  away  professionally,  all  the  morning. 
You  must  go  out  and  take  a  walk ;  go  down  into  the  meadow,  along 
that  little  stream,  and  see  Mr.  Crowder's  stock.  The  sight  will  do 
you  good,  and  the  cool  morning  breeze  will  refresh  you." 

Ronald  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  just  ten  o'clock.  He  had 
time  for  a  good  walk  before  eleven,  and  thanking  the  Doctor  for  his 
kind  advice,  he  crept  languidly  out  of  the  room.  As  he  went  down 
the  steps  he  heard  the  Doctor  call  to  him  "  Faster  than  that !  Walk 
like  you  had  some  life  in  you,  man,  or  your  blood  won't  circulate." 

Miss  Bettie  returned  to  Elise  after  hearing  the  condition  of  Bins 
with  a  sad  heart,  although  she  had  wiped  away  all  traces  of  tears, 
and  her  face  had  regained  the  sunny  smile  so  sweet  to  see,  her  voice 
the  cheerful  tone  that  so  brightened  up  all  around  her.  She  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparks  seated  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  each  holding  one 
of  Elise's  hands,  and  vieing  with  each  other  in  words  of  tenderness 
and  love.  Elise  looked  quite  like  herself;  there  was  returning  health 
in  her  color,  and  her  deep  blue  eyes  were  sparkling  as  if  illuminated 
by  a  new  light.     A  glance  at  the  tableau  and  Miss  Bettie  exclaimed, 
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"This  is  all  very  fine  for  a  picture,  but  my  little  lady  must  get  out  of 
that  bed  and  dress  to  receive  company.  You  dear  old  people  will 
pet  and  spoil  her  to  death," 

Mrs.  Sparks  here  began  a  protest.  "No,  no  !  the  darling  child  is 
not  strong  enough  to  receive  company,  Miss  Bettie.  Do  let  the 
lamb  rest;  she  looks  ill  now." 

"Ill  indeed!  Now  isn't  that  funny,  Elise?"  A  merry  laugh  was 
her  answer,  and  Miss  Bettie  continued :  "  Now,  good  Papa  and  Mamma, 
listen  !  Miss  Elise  has  an  engagement  to  receive  a  visitor  at  eleven  ; 
it  is  nearly  ten,  and  she  expects  to  make  an  elaborate  toilet.  Mamma 
may  remain,  but  Papa  would  feel  better  if  he  took  a  walk." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled,  and  rising  began  to  shuffle  towards  the 
door  with  the  aid  of  his  cane,  saying  with  a  hearty  chuckle  as  he  went 
out :  "  You  always  have  your  way,  Miss  Bettie  ;  but  pray  who  is  the 
visitor  expected  ? " 

"  Mr.  Irving,  Sir  !  " 

His  reply  was  a  loud  "  Ahem  !  "  as  he  walked  out  on  the  piazza. 

A  soft,  clear  shade  of  blue  was  very  becoming  to  Elise.  Girls 
always  know  their  becoming  color,  and  with  what  dainty  fingers  they 
put  on  the  little  adornments  that  match  dress,  complexion  and  style, 
so  that  the  tout  ensemble  shall  be  dangerously  complete.  When  we  say 
that  Elise  looked  lovely  in  her  blue  merino  and  pretty  morning  collar 
clasped  with  a  Florentine  mosaic  of  forget-me-not's,  with  her  shining 
hair  bound  only  with  a  band  of  ribbon  and  flowing  about  her  shoulders, 
we  utter  only  faint  praise.  The  little  touch  of  languor  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  the  movements  of  her  lithe  figure,  and  expression  of  her  soft 
eye,  would  have  made  even  a  stranger  feel  tenderly  towards  her ;  and 
when  the  last  touch  was  given,  the  spray  of  geranium  and  a  pink  rose- 
bud twined  in  her  hair,  we  do  not  blame  Mamma  for  exclaiming  as  she 
patted  her  on  the  cheek  :  "  My  darling  lamb  !  " 

Miss  Bettie  caught  her  tenderly  in  her  arms,  and  sitting  down, 
caressed  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  little  child,  between  her  kisses 
saying :  "  There  now,  you  look  touchingly  delicate,  languishingly 
lovely,  and  as  bright  as  a  peach-blossom.     Let  Mr.  Ronald  take  care." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Miss  Bettie  said  •'  Come  in  !  "  and 
he  of  whom  she  had  been  speaking  made  his  appearance,  inquiring 
as  he  walked  into  the  room  :  "  Was  it  good  or  bad,  Miss  Bettie,  I 
heard  you  speak  of  me  a  moment  since  ?  " 

"  Did  you  hear  all  I  said,  Mr.  Irving?  " 

"No  indeed,  I  only  heard  'Ronald'  as  I  came  up  to  knock  at 
the  door."  Here  he  paused  to  congratulate  Elise  and  her  mother 
that  they  were  looking  so  well,  and  to  thank  them  for  having  per- 
mitted him  to  call.  Mrs.  Sparks  was  gracious  even  to  cordiality,  and 
the  lighting  up  of  Elise's  face  showed  that  the  pleasure  of  the  visit 
was  not  all  on  one  side. 

"I  suppose  you  have  no  thanks  for  me,"  said  Miss  Bettie,  with 
mock  dignity.  "  All  you  see  and  enjoy.  Sir,  is  due  to  my  clever 
management  and  dainty  fingers,"  holding  up  her  plump  round  digits ; 
"  and  now  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  what  I  did  say  just  before  you  came  in. 
Shall  I,  Elise  ?  " 

Elise  blushed,  and  reaching  out  her  hand,  laid  a  finger  on  Miss 
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Bettie's  lips.  Not  to  have  her  flow  of  fun  so  easily  stopped,  Miss 
Bettie  successfully  dodged  out  of  reach,  and  continued  :  "Make  most 
profound  thanks  instantly,  Mr.  Irving,  or  I  will  tell  how  hard  some- 
body begged  — " 

"  Now,  Miss  Bettie !  "  exclaimed  Elise. 

"  Yes,  begged  to  — " 

"  Miss  Bettie,  I  wish  I  was  strong  enough  to  hold  your  teasing  lips 
a  little  while." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  >  "  said  Ronald.  "  Thank  you,  Miss  Bettie  ? 
No,  I  can't,  for  all  your  kindness ;  therefore  I  won't  undertake  it 
now.     So  tell  me  what  Miss  Elsie  begged  so  hard  about." 

"  It  was  all  vanity,  Mr.  Irving ;  you  know  what  the  Preacher  said 
about  it.  Well,  the  fact  is  she  begged  me  not  to  let  you  come  in  this 
morning,  and — " 

"  Do  stop  now,  Miss  Bettie  !  "  pleaded  Elise. 

"And  you  couldn't  tell  if  you  were  to  try  a  hundred  times  how  I 
gained  her  consent." 

Ronald  noticed  Elise's  growing  embarrassment,  and  came  to  the 
rescue  by  saying :  "  I  am  too  thankful  for  the  consent  to  quarrel  with 
the  means  of  gaining  it,  so  will  not  insist  on  your  telling,  Miss  Bettie." 

That  morning  hour,  spent  in  congenial,  pleasant  talk,  passed 
quickly  away,  and  when  Ronald  arose  to  go  he  felt  that  it  had  been 
the  briefest  and  happiest  of  his  life,  and  begged  that  he  might  renew 
it  each  day  of  their  sojourn  at  Holly  Tavern. 

(to  be  continued.) 


ASSASSINATION   CRITICALLY   CONSIDERED. 


I  AM  a  student  of  history,  and  have  learned  one  thing  from  it,, 
that  a  despotism  must  always  be  tempered  by  assassination. 
I  do  not  think  it  right  and  proper,  but  it  is  so.  As  a  reader  of 
history  merely  do  I  write.  Certainly,  I  do  not  justify  the  conduct  of 
mankind  either  in  exercising  despotic  power  or  in  killing  a  despot ; 
but  man  has  always  claimed  this  power  or  right.  What  man  has  done, 
man  is  likely  again  to  do.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  his  nature  ;  let  us 
examine  into  it. 

Surely  it  is  wrong  to  slay  any  one ;  the  Holy  Book  plainly  says 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Yet  despots  have  been  often  slain,  and  man- 
kind not  only  performs  but  justifies  the  slaughter.  It  seems  to  be 
founded  upon  the  law  of  self-defence.    I  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill ; 
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but  if  a  man  tries  to  take  my  life,  and  I  slay  him  in  self-defence,  I  do 
no  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man :  my  killing  is  no  murder.  All 
agree  that  this  principle  is  right  when  applied  to  private  men  :  now 
what  does  history  say  of  its  application  to  public  men  ?  My  neighbor, 
John  Smith,  seeks  my  life.  I  have  no  right  to  kill  John  Smith ;  but 
in  the  very  effort  to  kill  me  he  creates  for  me  the  right,  which  I  had 
not,  to  kill  him.  He,  by  his  wrongful  act,  invests  me  with  a  new 
right.  He  threatens  me,  comes  to  my  house  with  his  servants, 
knocks  me  down,  imprisons  me,  and  aims  to  take  my  life.  To 
prevent  all  this,  I  kill  John  Smith.  Society  says  I  am  right.  But 
my  other  neighbor,  Despot,  sends  his  servants,  whom  he  calls  soldiers, 
deprives  me  of  my  right  of  Habeas  Corpus,  etc.,  and  does  exactly 
what  John  Smith  tried  to  do.  Moreover,  he  does  it  exactly  for  the 
reason  that  I  have  killed  John  Smith  in  self-defence.  In  other 
words,  he  follows  up  John  Smith's  course  because  I  made  resistance 
to  John  Smith's  violent  conduct.  Now,  have  I  any  resource  against 
Despot  ?  If  he  came  himself,  I  might  do  to  him  as  I  had  done  to 
John  Smith ;  but  he  sends  overpowering  numbers,  and  I  have  to 
succumb.  Is  there  any  way  of  preventing  Despot  from  injuring  me, 
or  must  I  submit  in  all  cases  to  Despot  ?  John  Smith  and  Despot  do 
really  the  same  thing ;  for,  although  John  Smith  does  not  deprive  me 
of  my  Habeas  Corpus,  he  does  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  he  takes  away 
my  liberty.  Smith  has  nothing  to  do  with  Habeas  Corpus ;  that  is  a 
safeguard  which  has  been  agreed  on  with  Despot  when  he  was  put  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  he  then  promised  to  govern  according  to 
law. 

John  Smith  puts  himself  out  of  law  when  he  attacks  me  :  does  not 
Despot  do  exactly  the  same  thing  when  he  pockets  Habeas  Corpus  ? 
One  is  out  of,  the  other  above  the  law ;  both  are  outlaws,  and  self- 
made  outlaws.  I  know  how  to  deal  with  John  Smith ;  but  what  am  I 
to  do  with  Despot  ?  I  cannot  resist  him,  and  I  cannot  escape  from 
him ;  he  is  too  strong  for  me ;  moreover,  if  I  run  away,  he  will  call 
me  guilty.     What  am  I  to  do  ? 

I  do  not  know  :  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer :  it  is  entirely  beyond 
me.  But  when  I  am  at  a  loss  I  always  go  to  history  for  information. 
Cicero  said  that  it  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  So  I  wish  to 
find  out  what  is  the  example  that  history  gives  us :  what  is  the  most 
philosophical  mode  of  treating  Despot.  And  I  wish  it  to  be  distinetlv 
understood  that  I  am  treating  this  as  a  purely  historical  question ;  I 
am  viewing  it  solely  from  that  standpoint.  For,  of  course,  no  one 
thinks  this  at  all  a  practical  question  in  our  age  and  country.  Are 
we  not  told,  and  does  not  every  one  believe  it,  that  our  Government  is 
the  best  the  world  ever  saw,  that  our  people  are  free  and  enlightened, 
and  that  our  present  chief  executive  officer  is  wise,  learned,  witty, 
eloquent,  disinterested,  generous  and  just?  It  is  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  it  up  as  a  practical,  but  merely  as  a  philosophical 
and  historical  question.  It  is  merely  another  shot  at  the  old  and 
well-riddled  target  of  debating-society  practice.  Was  Brutus  right  in 
killing  Caesar  ? 

When  in  doubt  what  man  will  do,  I  always  ask  what  man  has  done  ; 
feeling   assured   that  what    he    has   done   for   6000    years    he   will 
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probably  continue  to  do  for  the  next  six  months.  Now  what  has  he 
generally  done  when  Despot  takes  hold  of  him  and  holds  on  ?  He 
usually  kills  Despot.  This  is  very  wrong,  of  course  ;  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill  "  has  no  exception  in  regard  to  Despot ;  but  men  have  always  done 
these  things,  and  I  think  will  always  do  them.  Man  is  certainly  a 
very  queer  and  very  foolish  creature ;  but  he  will  do  things,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  just  as  he  pleases,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  he 
may  do  when  he  loses  his  Habeas  Corpus  or  self-possession.  Look 
over  his  history  and  we  will  find  that  he  has  always  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  killing  Despot.  He  seems  to  think  that  a  tyrant  is  always 
killable  ;  it  is  a  universal  opinion  ;  and  what  is  universal  must  be  more 
or  less  right. 

What  says  history.^  Take  the  oldest  book,  and  the  best:  we  find 
that  a  certain  Hebrew  nam.ed  Ehud  thrust  a  dagger  through  a  king 
of  Moab  who  was  Despot  over  his  nation,  and  seems  to  have  been 
commended  for  it.  We  find  that  Samson  jaw-boned  a  thousand 
Philistines  to  death,  and  got  high  praise ;  and  more  remarkable  still, 
Jael  the  Kenite,  not  even  a  Hebrew  woman,  drove  a  nail  through  the 
head  of  Sisera  the  despot,  and  released  Israel.  This  act  is  highly 
lauded  ;  indeed  the  same  praise  is  given  her  that  is  afterwards  given 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  "  Blessed  among  women,"  etc.  I  might  give 
other  instances.  It  will  be  objected  that  these  were  foreign  tyrants 
thus  killed;  that  it  was  a  state  of  war,  and  that  in  war  killing  is 
allowable.  Then  take  the  highly-civilised  and  republican  Greeks, 
and  we  find  that  when  one  put  himself  above  his  fellow-citizens  and 
became  a  despot,  they  always  thought  it  right  to  kill  him.  One  of 
them  said,  according  to  John  Milton,  who  had  himself  studied  and 
practised  this  habit, 

"There  can  be  offered  up  to  God  ' 

No  sacrifice  more  acceptable 
Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  king." 

By  the  word  king  they  meant  any  form  of  despot. 

We  generally  find  that  dirks  or  swords  were  the  medicines  employed 
in  carrying  out  these  prescriptions;  men  not  knowing  then  apparently 
the  use  of  pistol  or  rifle,  or  better  still,  of  that  safe,  silent,  effective 
weapon,  the  air-gun.  We  find  only  one  instance  of  the  nail  and 
hammer  practice ;  either  they  are  not  very  suitable  instruments,  or 
Despot  is  not  often  found  asleep.  Ancient  usage  required  the  steel ; 
the  weapon  was  something  like  our  bowie-knife.  To  reduce  the 
world's  practice  to  an  axiom,  I  should  say  Steel  for  Tyrants.  Grecian 
history  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  give  but  one  instance.  Timoleon 
was  more  highly  honored  than  any  man  in  all  Greece  because  he 
slew  his  own  brother,  who  had  made  himself  despot  of  his  native  city, 
Corinth. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  all  these  instances  are  cases  where  the 
despots  were  either  foreign  conquerors  or  men  who  had  by  force  and 
fraud  made  themselves  supreme  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  who  exercised  power  without  right.  It  will  be  a 
different  thing,  therefore,  and  a  case  in  point,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
when  a  ruler,  legitimately  chosen,  becomes  a  despot,  he  at  once,  ipso 
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facto,  becomes  killable.  Now,  this  can  be  proved  from  human  his- 
tory. Take  the  old  Romans  :  they  were  like  ourselves,  not  only  re- 
publicans, but  a  law-making  and  law-abiding  people  ;  in  fact,  Rome 
was  the  very  embodiment  of  law.  What  then  did  these  republican 
Romans  do,  not  once  but  often,  not  as  an  exception  but  as  a  fixed 
rule  ?  They  killed  despots.  Those  old  fellows  were  very  much  like 
ourselves  in  everything  except  this  ;  indeed,  we  modestly  style  our- 
selves the  modern  Romans.  We  are  like  them  in  other  things,  and 
we  may  yet  learn  to  imitate  them  in  this  respect  also  whenever  the 
necessity  shall  arise.  That  we  are  like  them  in  our  conduct  is  ap- 
parent, more  especially  from  our  history  of  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  done  exactly  as  they  did.  Do  we  not  trample  down  all  private 
rights  when  the  supposed  good  of  the  Government  seems  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  to  require  it?  Have  we  not  transformed  a  repub- 
lic into  an  empire  just  as  they  did,  keeping  the  name  and  the  form 
but  changing  the  thing }  And  did  we  not  Shermanize  a  State,  and 
Sheridan  the  whole  Valley  of  Virginia,  exactly  in  the  old  Roman 
manner  ?  Do  we  not  worship  our  flag  exactly  as  they  did  their 
eagles  ?  and  do  we  not  deify  our  emperor  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  we 
have  just  as  much  regard  for  law,  justice,  and  human  rights  as  they 
had  ,''  Is  not  our  Congress  as  immaculate  as  was  the  Roman  Senate  ? 
Do  we  not  send  out  Proconsuls  to  govern  the  subject  provinces,  and 
support  them  by  armies  and  a  horde  of  office-holders,  just  as  they  did .'' 
and  do  they  not  rule  exactly  in  the  same  way  ?  Read  Cicero's  ac- 
count of  Verres  (that  old  Roman  carpet-bagger),  only  changing  the 
names,  and  it  will  look  like  a  statement  of  the  present  mode  of  gov- 
erning some  of  our  provinces.  Finally,  are  we  not  like  them  morally 
and  socially  ?  Are  not  the  public  men  and  women  who  assemble  in 
Washington  fuljy  equal  in  their  way  to  any  that  Rome  ever  pro- 
duced ?  Now,  it  was  after  this  high  state  of  civilisation  had  been 
reached  by  our  prototypes  that  they  introduced  the  custom  of  killing 
despots ;  and  who  can  deny  that  we  may  not  learn  to  imitate  them  in 
this  excellence  also  .-•  Like  causes  always  produce  similar  effects  : 
what  man  has  done  man  will  do.  We  have  not  yet  done  this  thing, 
but  we  may  learn  :  our  people  are  as  quick  and  apt  in  every  kind  of 
knowledge  as  any  race  that  ever  lived,  and  whenever  we  find  a  thing 
necessary  we  will  certainly  do  it,  and  do  it  better  and  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  people  under  the  sun. 

The  true  reason  why  our  Anglo-Saxon,  English-speaking  people 
have  not  practised  killing  despots  as  other  races  have  done,  is  not 
the  want  of  capacity  (I  scorn  that  imputation,  we  are  capable  of  any- 
thing) ;  it  has  only  been  that  we  have  had  no  necessity  to  exercise 
our  talents  that  way.  We  have  had  no  despots  to  kill  hitherto,  and 
have  therefore  suffered  for  want  of  opportunity.  Of  course,  we  have 
no  inducement  now  ;  but  if  in  the  future  the  necessity  should  arise 
and  a  sufficient  cause  exist,  I  think  we  shall  be  found  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Men  of  our  race,  when  despots  try  to  appear,  generally 
rise  up  eti  masse  and  drive  them  away,  or  vote  them  out  of  office  ; 
sometimes,  as  the  English  did  with  Charles  I.,  using  an  axe  and 
block  for  ballot  and  box.  It  was  everybody's  business,  and,  contrary 
to  the  proverb,  everybody  attended  to  it.     Yet  it  is  not  impossible 
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that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  even  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  community,  des- 
potism, based  on  an  army,  might  arise  and  exalt  its  horn  ;  if  so,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  old  Roman  custom  of  killing  despots 
would  come  into  use.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  as  a  student  of 
history,  to  see  it  introduced. 

We  have  already  a  tolerable  aptitude,  undeveloped  as  yet,  for  kill- 
ing. Witness  our  duels,  street  fights,  city  riots,  and  other  similar 
amusements.  Clumsy,  coarse,  rough  efforts,  it  is  true  :  evidently  we 
do  not  consider  killing  one  of  the  fine  arts  ;  yet  there  are  sparks  of 
genius  and  of  latent  talent  shown  in  our  performances  that  give 
promising  hope  of  future  excellence.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
our  people  will  ever  look  upon  this  as  a  fine  art  or  consider  it  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  ;  they  are  too  much  matter-of-fact ;  they  will 
look  at  it  in  a  business  light,  and  proceed  to  perform  with  that  cool, 
deliberate,  thorough  calculation  which  ensures  success.  For  instance, 
if  our  people  ever  undertake  (I  should  have  said  contract)  for  killing 
Despot,  while  the  work  will  be  equally  well  done,  there  will  be  none 
of  that  fine  scenic  effect  produced,  none  of  that  exquisite  artistic 
skill  displayed  so  beautifully  shown  when  that  company  of  Roman 
actors,  with  Brutus  for  manager,  performed  on  Caesar.  There  was  a 
waste  of  effort  on  that  occasion  that  excites  wonder  and  indignation. 
There  was  too  much  action  and  too  little  result ;  too  many  shots  and 
only  one  bird  bagged  ;  according  to  our  ideas,  it  did  not  pay.  An 
American  Brutus,  manager  of  such  an  efficient  company,  would  cer- 
tainly have  included  in  the  performance  Mark  Antony,  Lepidus, 
and  Octavius,  or  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  himself.  The  only  ex- 
cuse is  that  Brutus  was  not  a  business  man  ;  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  opportunity.  In  a  word,  an  American  would  have  gone  the 
whole  hog,  and  not  have  been  contented  with  the  head  merely. 

But  I  must  do  justice  to  my  countrymen  :  if  in  cases  of  this  kind 
they  would  not  be  artistic,  they  certainly  would  be  scientific.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  use  the  stylus,  that  instrument  is  awkward  and 
obsolete ;  they  might  use  the  air-gun,  yet  this  would  be  from  modesty, 
for  they  would  then  certainly  wish  to  perform  and  make  no  noise 
about  it.  I  think  they  would  fall  upon  the  use  of  gun-cotton  and 
nitro-glycerine  ;  they,  rather  like  that  the  whole  world  should  hear 
what  they  are  about.  Indeed,  the  only  good  instance  of  a  regular 
Anglo-Saxon  attempt  at  killing  Despot  was  of  a  scientific  character. 
The  experiment  failed,  it  is  true,  but  that  was  by  no  fault  of  the  per- 
formers, I  mean  the  attempt  of  Guy  Fawkes  &  Co.  to  blow  up  King 
James  and  his  Parliament.  It  was  certainly  a  brilliant  effort,  and, 
had  the  success  equalled  the  design,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
completest.  It  failed  ;  but  it  shows  character.  No  one  but  the 
science-loving  Anglo-Saxon  would  ever  have  thought  of  such  a  plan. 
It  was  really  a  fine  instance  of  scientific  skill  for  the  time.  I  say 
nothing  of  its  morality,  because  opinions  differ  on  that  point.  We 
have  plenty  of  science  among  us,  and  if  we  ever  have  a  despot  I  have 
no  doubt  will  dispose  of  him  scientifically. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  these  old  Romans  for  my  case  in  point, 
which  I  had  almost  forgotten.  As  I  said,  these  old  fellows  had  had 
a  republic,  but  like  ourselves  they  had  kept  the  name  and  changed 
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the  thing.  It  had  been  well  administered,  and  was  a  noble  govern- 
ment ;  but  a  set  of  carpet-baggers  had  got  hold  of  it  and  changed  it 
by  force  and  fraud  into  an  empire,  with  an  imperator  or  general  at  its 
head.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate  and  the  people  always  consented  to 
this  election,  so  that  he  was  legitimately  chosen  ;  but  the  one  was 
filled  with  carpet-baggers,  and  the  other  was  under  army  influence. 
The  man  whom  they  elected  they  made  supreme  over  law  and  every- 
thing else,  bowed  down  before  him,  gave  him  presents,  declared  that 
he  was  inviolate  and  could  do  no  wrong,  that  whoever  shook  him 
shook  the  empire,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  elected  merely  because  he  was 
popular.  That  was  believed  to  include  everything  ;  it  was  a  substi- 
tute for  both  character  and  brains.  This  change  from  republic  to 
empire  was  the  result  of  a  civil  war,  and  war  always  strengthens  the 
executive  branch  of  any  government. 

Here  the  Imperator  or  General  became  the  government  because  he 
had  the  army  at  his  will  and  a  Senate  full  of  carpet-baggers  to  aid 
him.  Of  course  this  is  all  history ;  we  have  no  experience  of  this 
kind.  Yet  it  interests  us  to  know  how  these  Generals  governed,  and 
what  became  of  them.  The  men  who  carried  on  this  new  but  not 
improved  style  of  government,  were  not  of  good  Roman  blood  ;  they 
were  of  low  origin,  many  of  them  foreign  adventurers ;  they  valued 
themselves  only  on  their  riches,  and  their  wealth  was  obtained  by 
fraud  and  violence.  Indeed  it  is  peculiar  that  these  old  Roman 
despots  always  governed  by  means  of  freedmen.  Because  next  to  a 
carpet-bagger,  a  freed  slave  was  always  found  to  be  the  best  tool  for 
a  tyrant's  use ;  hence  these  despots  had  a  natural  affinity  for  freed- 
men. Of  course  there  was  much  secret  dislike  to  these  new  men  and 
measures.  Many  of  the  provinces  were  very  much  opposed  to  them  ; 
but  they  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  being  governed  by  the  army  of 
proconsuls  sent  out  by  the  General  and  the  Senate.  And  the  noblest 
of  the  old  race  of  Romans  were  entirely  opposed  to  these  innova- 
tions ;  yet  they  were  outlawed,  their  property  confiscated,  and  their 
own  slaves  put  in  authority  over  them.  The  carpet-baggers  ruled. 
They  obtained  power  by  servility  to  the  General,  and  then  abused  it 
to  fill  their  own  purses  ;  slaves  at  court,  they  were  tyrants  in  the 
provinces. 

Now  here  were  men  legitimately  chosen  rulers,  and  they  were 
invested  with  great  powers.  So  far  good.  But  when  they  used  this 
power  tyrannically,  what  did  these  old  republicans  do  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  will  interest  us  in  modern  times.  Grant  each  one 
was  a  tyrant,  what"  did  the  Romans  do  with  him  ?  They  killed  him. 
No  student  of  history  can  deny  this.  The  custom  was  universal ;  it 
became  a  matter  of  course.  Look  over  the  whole  list :  Tiberius 
smothered,  Caligula  stabbed,  Claudius  poisoned,  Nero  self-murdered 
to  avoid  assassination,  and  so  on  of  the  rest.  Not  one  avoided  the 
errors  or  escaped  the  fate  of  his  predecessor ;  the  man  was  changed, 
the  same  form  of  bad  government  continued.  The  mode  of  ruling 
was  very  simple  ;  it  did  not  require  brains  ;  there  was  a  return  to 
the  first  principles  of  savage  life ;  it  was  government  by  brute  force. 
And  even  where  there  was  a  difference  in  character  among  these  Im- 
perators  or  Generals,  for  some  were  brutal  and  others  stupid,  and 
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some  a  happy  combination  of  both  qualities,  they  all  governed  in  the 
same  way  and  by  officers  exhibiting  similar  peculiarities ;  and  these 
peculiarities  were  so  uniformly  exhibited  under  every  despot  that 
there  must  be  some  intimate  connection  between  despotism  and  this 
class  of  persons.  They  must  constitute  the  tools  or  machinery  of 
despotism.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  these  accessories  ;  for  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  attain  to  the  high  old  Roman  idea  of  despot 
until  we  find  such  animals,  or  things  rather,  among  us. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  any  one  particular  Roman  despot,  and 
therefore  I  call  no  name  ;  the  Romans  treated  them  all  alike.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  class  or  species  Despot,  and  its  parasites. 

They  did  not  get  rid  of  Despot  in  one  uniform  way.  There  is  no 
rule  to  be  derived  from  their  mode  of  treatment ;  sometimes  it  was 
by  poison,  sometimes  by  the  sword,  sometimes  in  a  tumult  of  the 
soldiers.  And  one  thing  I  have  marked  as  a  student  of  history,  that 
it  was  generally  his  own  partisans  and  mercenaries  who  performed 
on  him,  and  not  those  who  had  suffered  most  at  his  hands.  And 
generally  he  alone  was  killed  ;  this  is  singular,  and  not  at  all  com- 
patible with  our  ideas  of  business.  It  was  the  old  blunder  of  Brutus 
perpetually  repeated,  until  we  become  sick  of  this  slow  way  of  man- 
aging matters.  It  is  really  nauseating.  We  see  one  despot  with  a 
hundred  or  more  parasites  and  a  subservient  Senate.  He  plays  the 
devil  generally;  his  parasites  aid  him  and  receive  the  spoils  of  confis- 
cation ;  the  Senate  applauds  and  endorses  all  he  does.  He  is  finally 
killed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  perhaps  also  some  clumsy,  stupid 
parasite,  who  from  some  insane  feeling  of  friendship  was  fool  enough 
not  to  have  changed  front  at  the  proper  time,  and  was  therefore 
killed  because  of  his  folly  ;  but  to  our  infinite  astonishment,  the  mass 
of  parasites  and  the  entire  Senate  escape  death.  We  read  jvith  great 
pleasure  of  the  death  of  one  of  these  despots  ;  I  know  no  part  of 
history  that  is  more  entertaining ;  but  we  are  disgusted  when  we  find 
the  work  left  incomplete.  That  rattlesnake  nest  of  despots,  the 
Senate,  always  escapes ;  and  from  it,  of  course,  a  new  despot  arises. 
What  a  pity  these  people  were  not  scientific ;  if  they  had  only  had 
nitro-glycerine,  or  even  gunpowder,  they  might  have  chosen  their 
time,  and  blown  Despot,  Senate,  and  parasites  to  heaven  or  elsewhere, 
and  thus  have  destroyed  the  whole  breed  and  started  afresh.  I  think 
my  countrymen  will  avoid  this  stupid  blunder ;  if  we  do  have  a 
despot,  let  him  and  his  friends  look  out  for  nitro-glycerine :  we  are  a 
scientific  people.  An  old  Roman  despot  could  surround  himself 
with  guards,  and  was  safe  so  long  as  these  were  faithful ;  but  now,  a 
mere  boy,  scientifically  equipped,  could  blow  guards  and  palace, 
Senate  and  House,  into  atoms.  Despotism  is  now  danger,  and  hence 
we  have  no  despots. 

Even  if  we  examine  the  conduct  of  these  old  Romans,  we  will  find 
that  despots,  so  long  as  they  did  not  worry  and  alarm  those  imme- 
diately around  them,  were  safe.  Nero,  for  instance,  found  a  set  of 
quiet  people  in  the  southern  provinces  called  Christians,  who  meddled 
with  nobody,  only  wanted  to  be  let  alone,  minded  their  own  affairs, 
paid  their  taxes,  and  obeyed  the  laws  ;  and  yet  who  always  would 
say  that  the  carpet-baggers  sent  out  to  govern  them  were  arbitrary. 
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avaricious,  and  unjust ;  in  a  word,  that  they  governed  them,  first  for 
their  own  interest,  and  then  to  favor  the  freedmen.  They  were  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  affairs  were  carried  on,  or  the 
way  in  which  laws  were  executed.  It  was  not  the  old  Roman  way. 
They  had  organised  themselves  into  societies  for  mutual  benefit  and 
instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  their  own  members  as  well 
as  for  aid  and  protection  in  case  of  difficulty.  They  believed  in  the 
old  genuine  book  of  constitutions,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  new 
glosses  and  additions  which  had  been  recently  made.  They  abhorred 
all  idolatry,  whether  of  flags,  of  Generals,  or  of  government.  They 
did  not  believe  that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  were  so  divine  that  they 
were  always  right,  or  that  government  by  carpet-baggers  and  freed- 
men was  the  best  government  under  the  sun.  They  thought  that 
drunkenness,  lying,  and  fraud  were  immoral ;  nor  could  they  be  per- 
suaded that  government  could  be  honestly  administered  by  pulling 
little  bells  and  shutting  men  up  in  prison  for  differences  of  opinion ; 
although  they  had  to  admit,  by  personal  experience,  that  this  argumen- 
tum  ad  ho77iinem  was  a  very  efficacious  way  of  silencing  an  opponent 
whom  you  could  not  convince.  They  asserted  that  a  set  of  wild 
Mauritanians,  who  could  neither  speak  nor  write  Latin,  were  not  the 
proper  persons  to  administer  Roman  law ;  and  that  judges  were  not 
improved  by  always  having  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  neglecting 
truth  and  justice  while  filling  their  own  pockets.  Moreover,  they 
would  persist  in  affirming  that  the  peculiar  political  color-blindness 
which  had  recently  come  over  the  empire,  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  old  law  of  light ;  they  said  that  black  and  white  were  not  the 
same,  and  never  could  be.  All  this  was  considered  treason.  The 
Despot  at  once  called  a  council,  had  the  culprits  (five  hundred  miles 
off)  summoned  on  five  minutes'  notice ;  and  because  they  did  not 
appear,  condemned  them.  The  summons  for  trial  and  the  mandate 
for  punishment  reached  the  accused  at  the  same  moment.  The 
Senate  approved ;  a  strong  force  of  the  Praetorian  guards  marched 
into  the  rebellious  provinces  ;  judges  who  knew  how  to  shut  their 
eyes  and  see  everything  black,  were  sent  to  try  the  culprits,  and  ever)'- 
thing  went  off  beautifully.  It  was  only  necessary  to  accuse  in  order 
to  convict ;  and  when  everything  else  failed,  an  informer  would  state 
that  the  prisoner  belonged  to  a  secret  society,  and  punishment  was 
sure.  Nobody  knew  what  the  society  was,  nor  what  was  its  object; 
nobody  ever  saw,  with  the  bodily  eyes,  a  member  of  it ;  but  the  name 
answered  the  purpose.  A  curious  mistake  occurred  :  one  province 
had  none  of  these  societies  in  it,  while  an  adjoining  one  had  them. 
Among  his  other  accomplishments,  Nero  was  independent  of  spelling ; 
so  he  mistook  the  names  and  tortured  the  wrong  province ;  and  when 
informed  of  the  mistake,  coolly  and  cruelly  remarked  "  That  it  did 
not  matter ;  if  they  did  not  deserve  it  now,  they  would  some  other 
day." 

And  here  is  another  strange  thing  in  history.  These  Despots 
slaughtered  a  great  many  people,  and  were  very  cruel  and  oppressive  ; 
but  none  of  these  men  thus  persecuted,  rose  against  them  and  put 
them  to  death.  This  was  always  done  by  some  of  their  own  parasites, 
and  generally  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Prstorian  guard ;  and  this  re- 
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minds  me  that  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  this  class,  and  described 
them  as  I  promised  to  do.  It  is  important  to  know  them,  because  by 
them  we  may  always  know  when  we  have  a  Despot ;  and  for  another 
reason.  Judging  from  old  Roman  history,  we  may  conclude  that 
when  a  Despot  begins  to  quarrel  with  his  parasites,  especially  with 
the  commanders  of  the  foreign  German  and  Gaulish  mercenaries,  and 
the  Chief  Eunuch,  that  his  end  is  not  far  off  First  then,  he  always 
had  a  strong  Praetorian  guard,  commanded  by  a  suitable  captain. 
These  troops  were  thoroughly  subservient  to  the  Despot ;  their  officer 
would  do  exactly  what  he  was  ordered  to  do,  whether  to  ravage  a  pro- 
vince or  imprison  or  slay  any  one  said  to  be  guilty ;  his  entire  moral 
code  consisted  in  blind  obedience  to  orders.  He  was  only  dangerous 
when  he  aspired  to  become  Despot  himself;  and  in  this  he  always 
succeeded.  Had  he  not  served  an  apprenticeship?  What  better 
training  can  a  man  have  for  Despotism  than  in  such  an  army  ?  Talk 
of  such  nonsense  as  human  rights  and  Habeas  Corpus  to  a  man 
whose  conscience  is  kept  at  headquarters,  and  whose  Bible  is  the 
order-book  of  his  commander-in-chief;  tell  him  of  such  an  absurd 
thing  as  humanity  and  sympathy  for  suffering,  when  he  has  both  seen 
and  ordered  towns  and  villages  to  be  burned,  men  slaughtered,  and 
women  and  children  starved,  because  they  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
reigning  Despot !  What  right  had  they  to  differ  ?  they  suffered  justly. 
This  was  always  the  kind  of  man  Despot  got  to  command  his  Prcetor- 
ians.  Often  he  was  an  amiable  man  in  private  life.  For  instance, 
Afranius  Burrhus  was  captain  under  Nero ;  a  very  worthy  pleasant 
fellow,  take  him  by  himself;  and  yet,  when  ordered,  he  sent  a  squad 
of  men  and  butchered  Nero's  own  mother,  and  thought  it  all  right. 

Then  there  was  the  Chief  Adviser,  who  formed  public  opinion  and 
managed  the  mass  of  the  people.  Strong  as  Despot  was,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  be  popular.  The  power  of  the  tribute  was  still 
great  in  Rome  ;  hence  this  office,  unlike  that  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  had  to  be  filled  by  a  man  of  brains  ;  and  a  despot  always 
failed  if  he  selected  a  brainless  Adviser,  or  quarrelled  with  one 
selected  who  had  brains.  This  officer  always  edited  the  Acta  Diiirna, 
or  daily  journal,  and  thus  told  the  people  what  to  think  and  say. 
His  office  was  very  important,  yet  he  was  selected  because  of  his  color- 
blindness. He  was  allowed  great  latitude  of  expression,  and  often 
talked  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  Roman  citizens  in  such  a  way 
that  some  thought  he  really  believed  in  them  ;  but  he  always  showed 
his  true  color  on  the  freedman  question.  Beside  him  there  were 
many  others  who  had  places  among  the  collectors  of  fines  and  taxes, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  in  forming  public  opinion,  to  rehearse 
the  praise  of  Despot,  to  give  anecdotes  of  the  court,  and  to  keep  the 
people  generally  in  good  humor,  especially  by  vilifying  all  enemies  of 
Despot,  that  is,  of  the  Roman  government.  Then  there  was  a  large 
corps  of  detectives,  informers,  or  spies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  find  out 
who  disliked  Despot  and  to  tell  on  them,  or  who  did  not  like  to  pay 
the  arbitrary  taxes  he  imposed,  etc.  They  received  one-half  for 
informing,  and  of  course  were  numerous  and  active. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  carpet-bag  proconsuls  who  governed  the 
provinces  for  their  own  pecuniary  benefit.     Anyone  who  will  consult 
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Cicero  or  Sallust  will  find  a  full  description  of  those  creatures.  I 
need  not  mention  them  further ;  everybody  will  recognise  them. 
After  feathering  their  own  nests  well,  they  generally  tried  to  become 
honorable  by  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Senate. 

Strange  to  say,  at  the  court  of  these  despots  there  was  always  "a 
show  of  religion.  This  was  done  for  form.  There  was  a  conscience- 
keeper,  although  his  office  was  generally  a  sinecure.  But  this  did 
not  matter,  the  old  forms  had  to  be  kept  up.  Some  clever  fellow  was 
always  appointed  to  be  keeper  of  the  Sacred  Geese.  He  generally 
published  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  his  own  opinions 
in  general,  at  the  public  expense. 

Another  important  office  was  that  of  defamation.  Those  whom 
Despot  disliked  had  to  be  publicly  abused :  unmitigated,  un- 
measured and  unprincipled  abuse,  especially  of  good  men,  is  a 
necessary  part  of  despotism.  And  all  this  was  paid  for  by  the 
reward  of  some  profitable  office.  Indeed,  the  test  of  office  was 
not  the  old  Roman  one,  "Is  he  honest.''  Is  he  capable?"  but 
"  Is  he  a  friend  of  Despot  ? "     This  included  everything. 

Then  again.  Despot  always  selected  his  own  judges,  men  who  knew 
when  to  shut  their  eyes.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  these  judges  that  they 
found  any  man  guilty,  and  that  legally  too,  whom  Despot  disliked. 
It  was  very  curious,  when  we  consider  the  independence  of  the 
Roman  bar  ;  yet  the  fact  was  so,  as  history  proves. 

But  the  strength  of  Despot  was  in  the  Senate  ;  and  the  reason  was, 
that  every  Senator  expected  at  some  time  to  become  Despot  himself, 
and  therefore  studied  and  practised  all  the  arts  necessary  in  advance. 
And  here,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  the  blunder  these  old  republi- 
cans made  :  they  never  were  thorough.  When  they  killed  Despot, 
they  did  not  also  destroy  the  whole  Senate.  They  never  did  kill  all 
the  rattlesnakes  at  once.     It  was  a  great  mistake. 

These  Senators  were  a  peculiar  breed.  They  were  very  different 
from  the  old  style  of  Roman,  and  indeed  we  may  say  that  it  was  the 
change  in  the  Senate  which  produced  despotism.  The  old  Senators 
had  been  men  of  honor  and  integrity,  chosen  for  the  services  they  had 
performed  in  the  provinces ;  they  had  a  high  regard  for  the  law  and 
the  constitution,  and  among  other  things  never  allowed  the  army  to 
interfere  in  any  degree  in  affairs  of  government.  But  these  men  were 
of  a  different  class  ;  they  were  generally  of  low  origin,  had  obtained 
office  by  bribery,  and  were  ready  to  do  anything  in  order  to  make 
money.  It  was  astonishing  how  some  of  them  grew  rich.  They 
began  with  nothing  and  from  nothing.  One  of  them  would  enter  the 
Senate  not  having  more  than  five  hundred  denarii,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  by  simple  industry  would  have  amassed  several  millions  of  ses- 
terces, all  honestly  come  by  of  course  ;  and  this  was  easily  done  if  he 
could  get  himself  appointed,  under  the  Agrarian  Law,  Chief  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Lands.  Wealth  made  him  at  once  honorable  ; 
for  under  the  new  Roman  custom  a  man  was  esteemed  perfectly  honor- 
able if  rich,  no  matter  how  his  wealth  was  obtained.  This  lust  of 
money,  and  the  fact  that  a  man  of  millions  was  always  highly  regarded, 
no  matter  what  his  character  in  other  respects  might  be,  was  one  of  the 
characteristic  signs  of  despotism.     With  it  there  was  great  profligacy 
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of  manners,  a  loosening  of  the  marriage-tie,  a  general  disregard  of 
true  religion,  and  an  almost  uniform  corruption  of  morals.  Indeed, 
good  morals  were  considered  provincial ;  every  man  tried  to  make 
what  he  could,  no  matter  how;  honesty  was  not  even  considered  to 
be  the  best  policy,  because  honesty  did  not  pay. 

But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  chief  personage  under  Despot, 
and  without  whom  despotism  could  not  have  existed.  Apart  from  a 
subservient  Senate,  an  obedient  army,  a  public  Adviser,  and  a  host  of 
parasites  and  followers,  nothing  could  have  been  done  had  it  not  have 
been  for  the  Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Palace.  His  office  was  all-impor- 
tant ;  without  his  whisper  nothing  could  be  done,  and  when  he  turned 
against  Despot,  Despot  always  disappeared.  He  was  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne,  he  moved  everything.  His  character  was  peculiar ; 
he  always  had  brains  ;  he  was  well-informed,  ready,  fluent,  even  elo- 
quent. He  had  no  sense  whatever  of  responsibility,  and  thought  he 
could  say  just  what  he  pleased,  like  a  woman.  Indeed,  apart  from 
his  knowledge  and  cunning  (I  do  not  mean  sense  and  courage),  that 
which  best  recommended  him  was  his  full  possession  of  and  great 
skill  in  the  sublime  art  of  scolding.  In  this  respect  he  could  outrail 
ten  Xanthippes;  there  was  no  end,  no  limit  and  no  measure  in  his 
vituperation.  He  believed  fully  in  liberty,  or  rather  license  of 
speech,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  corresponding  liberty  which 
should  always  accompany  liberty  of  speech  :  I  mean  that  of  the 
cowhide.  Even  when  well  threshed  for  his  insolence,  the  Chief 
Eunuch  never  undertook  an  honorable  resentment.  He  would  ap- 
peal to  the  women  and  to  his  colleagues  for  sympathy,  and  would 
boast  of  his  bruises  as  if  they  were  honorable  wounds  received  in 
battle.  The  Romans  neither  liked  nor  respected  him,  but  he  was 
useful  to  Despot.  In  case  of  a  war  occurring,  or  a  so-called  rebellion 
arising,  while  the  Praetorians  were  always  willing  to  fight  (provided 
they  were  three  to  one),  and  felt  some  respect  for  a  brave  opponent, 
this  fellow  always  kept  out  of  danger,  and  yet  always  wanted  the 
black  flag  raised  and  no  quarter  shown  ;  that  is,  he  wished  it  raised 
provided  somebody  else  would  carry  it. 

Now  these  were  the  offxers  of  Despot ;  without  them  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  at  all,  and  history  informs  us  that  whenever  they 
turned  against  him  he  soon  ceased  to  be.  He  died  by  the  hands  of 
his  former  friends ;  and  it  is  very  curious  that  although  despotism 
means  brute  force,  it  was  not  always  the  army  which  wrought  his 
ruin.  That  might  be  still  subservient ;  but  if  the  Senate  became 
restless,  and  especially  if  the  Chief  Eunuch,  the  Public  Adviser  and 
a  score  or  two  of  parasites,  including  some  chief  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  should  turn  against  him,  his  career  would  soon  be  at  an 
end.     Such  are  the  lessons  which  history  teaches. 

It  teaches  also  another  thing.  It  is  that  the  killing  of  Despot 
never  did  any  good ;  it  either  produced  anarchy,  or  another  despot 
arose,  and  usually  one  worse  than  his  predecessor.  So  if  Despot 
comes,  we  had  better  submit  quietly. 

I  do  not  doubt  our  genius  for  killing,  or  our  scientific  capacity;  we 
could  blow  a  despot  and  his  Senate,  guards,  parasites  and  all,  into 
fragments;  but  aii  bono  ?  whom  would  it  benefit.''     I  can  see  a  benefit 
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to  the  glaziers  in  the  quantity  of  glass  broken,  and  to  the  undertakers 
in  the  number  of  funerals  necessary.  But  why  disturb  quiet  people 
by  making  so  much  noise,  and  how  will  it  benefit  the  rest  of  us? 
There  will  only  be  a  new  and  a  worse  set  in  the  cabinet  and  on 
the  throne.  Do  not  kill  Despot  therefore,  but  accept  your  fate,  and 
submit  to  the  inevitable. 

Juvenal. 
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Address  delivered  before  the  Ahniuii  Society  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  By  Benjamin  H.  Hill.  Macon,  Ga. :  J.  W.  Burke 
&  Co. 

IT  has  been  proclaimed  almost  to  satiety  that  in  this  age,  pre- 
eminently, ideas  govern  mankind.  And  yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
proclaimed  too  often,  or  kept  too  constantly  in  mind,  for  it  is  the 
greatest  fact  of  our  time.  Sprung  from  the  brain  of  French  philo- 
sophy, adopted  by  the  Revolution  and  christened  by  its  high-priests,  it 
is  somewhat  strange  that  only  of  late  years  has  its  great  power  been 
comprehended,  acknowledged,  and  acted  upon.  But  the  fact  is  now 
fully  understood,  and  thinkers  are  no  longer  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  power.  It  is  sublime  to  contemplate,  and  the  spectacle  is  as 
new  as  it  is  sublime.  Educated  ideas,  like  so  many  Napoleons, 
_  moving  in  their  different  spheres  of  action,  decree  the  death  of  old 
'  dynasties  and  the  birth  of  new ;  it  is  ordered  that  old  modes  of 
thought,  old  systems,  old  civilisations  have  ceased  to  exist,  that  new 
ones  have  taken  their  places ;  and  it  is  so.  If  a  thinker  has  a  great 
object  to  gain  for  the  good  of  humanity,  what  he  has  to  do  is  to  con- 
vince the  enlightened  few  that  humanity  ivill  be  benefited  by  its 
accomplishment,  then  formulate  it  into  an  idea,  expand  it  into  a 
system,  and  go  resolutely  to  work  to  convince  the  people  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views.  Let  any  great  progressive  idea  be  embraced  by  a 
respectable  number  of  thinkers,  and  its  name  is  already  half  accom- 
plished and  firmly  secured.  And  if,  as  a  writer  in  the  February  No. 
of  Blackwood  says,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  "  the  manufactory 
of  these  ideas  is  carried  on  with  no  small  cunning,"  and  if  their  success 
is  sometimes  secured  by  "  a  skilful  application  of  the  mighty  art  of 
fallacy,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  in- 
variably of  secondary  importance.  Unless  the  body-politic  is  in  an 
abnormal  condition,  unless  the  vision  of  the  people  is  warped  or 
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their  feelings  poisoned,  it  is  only  ideas  that  are  truly  liberal  and  that 
will  produce  salutary  results  that  take  firm  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people  and  command  their  support.  And  herein  is  the  great  hope  of 
humanity,  that  only  true  progressive  ideas  govern  mankind,  and  that 
these  ideas  are  the  product  and  special  care  of  educated  intellect. 

But  there  is  another  fact  which  it  does  not  require  a  shrewd  ob- 
server to  perceive,  but  which,  of  however  little  interest  it  may  be  to 
humanity,  is  of  great  concern  to  the  different  nations  and  peoples ; 
and  that  fact  is  this,  that  at  this  moment  there  is  a  great  struggle 
going  on  among  the  different  civilisations  of  the  world,  and  that  these 
two  questions  are  involved  in  the  issue :  first,  what  civilisation  shall 
lead  humanity  after  the  conflict ;  and  second,  what  civilisations  shall 
even  survive  the  conflict.  This  conflict  is  of  little  interest  to  humanity, 
because  humanity  always  triumphs,  gaining  always  "by  the  ruin  of 
one  as  by  the  victory  of  another."  Social  truth  and  justice  shall 
continue  to  spread,  and  humanity  will  hold  on  her  course,  "unhasting, 
yet  unresting."  But  while  this  conflict  is  going  on,  there  is  another 
waging  on  this  continent  which,  however  it  may  be  considered  a  kind 
of  side-show  by  others,  is  of  life-and-death  interest  to  us.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  conflict  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  civilisations  ;  and 
the  term  waging  is  used  advisedly,  for  the  conflict  means  simply  this  : 
an  aggressive  and  yet  inevitable  war  waged  by  the  Northern  civilisa- 
tion against  the  Southern,  and  having  for  its  object  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  latter.  Now  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  im- 
mensely unequal  are  the  stakes;  for  while  victory  or  defeat  to  the 
South  means  literally  life  or  death,  the  North  has  nothing  to  gaia  by 
success,  nor  anything  to  lose  by  failure.  But  it  is  equally  plain  that, 
besides  other  advantages  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter,  this  very 
inequality  of  stakes  gives  the  South  a  moral  advantage  in  the  conflict. 
It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  conflict  is  vnot,  properly 
speaking,  a  mere  continuation  in  another  form  of  the  "  war  between 
the  States,"  nor  was  the  "  war  between  the  States "  its  necessary 
cause.  This  cause  must  rather  be  sought  in  the  fact  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  slavery,  or  in  other  words,  the  radical  change  in  our  system 
of  labor ;  for  the  consequence,  so  far  as  the  conflict  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  civilisations  is  concerned,  of  this  change  in 
our  system  of  labor,  would  have  been  the  same  no  matter  how  this 
change  had  been  wrought,  whether  by  violent  abolition,  gradual 
emancipation,  or  otherwise.  Before  the  war  we  of  the  South  were,  in 
effect,  cut  off  from  the  world  of  progress  by  the  exclusiveness  of  some 
of  our  institutions,  made  necessary,  it  was  thought,  by  our  peculiar 
system  of  labor;  and  now,  the  peculiarity  of  that  system  having  been 
suddenly  removed,  we  are  as  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  our  place 
among  other  civilisations  in  the  "  struggle  for  life."  Happy  it  is  for 
us  that,  for  a  time,  we  are  only  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive  ; 
thrice  and  four  times  happy  that  our  chief  and  immediate  antagonist 
is  the  North.  That  the  Northern  civilisation  is  our  chief  antagonist, 
though  the  point  is  not  made  by  Mr.  Hill,  it  is  well  not  to  forget ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason  that  it  is  quite  important  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  our  adversary. 

Though  Mr.  Hill  does  not  make  prominent  the  fact  that  the  North 
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is  our  chief  antagonist,  he  is  fully  conscious,  and  tells  us  in  the 
introduction  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  his  address,  that  the  conflict  of 
civilisations  in  which  we  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  part  is  to 
us  a  question  of  life  or  death.     He  says  : — 

Whether  civilisations,  on  the  whole,  be  going  forward  or  going  backward,  the 
result  must  be  the  same  to  those  who  insist  on  standing  still  —  they  must  be  over- 
whelmed. Because  all  the  world  is,  therefore  each  portion  of  the  world  must  be 
awake  and  thinking,  up  and  acting.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  waste  time  and  strength 
in  defence  of  theories  and  systems  which,  however  valued  in  their  day,  have  been 
swept  down  by  the  moving  avalanche  of  actual  events.  We  can  live  neither  in  nor 
by  the  defeated  past ;  and  if  we  would  live  in  the  growing,  conquering  future,  we 
must  furnish  our  strength  to  shape  its  course  and  our  will  to  discharge  its  duties. 

The  question  which  is  pressing  upon  us,  and  which  will  not  be  put 
off,  is  not  what  we  have  been,  or  what  our  fathers  have  been,  but 
whether  we  shall  be  at  all  in  the  future ;  then,  what  we  shall  be,  and 
what  our  children  shall  be.  Always  it  is  important  to  know  our- 
selves, to  know  just  how  we  stand,  to  know  thoroughly  what  is 
required  of  us.  We  are  just  now  at  one  of  those  rare  junctures  in 
human  affairs  where  one  civilisation  abruptly  ends  and  another 
begins.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  events  have  placed  us  in  an 
extraordinary  position,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  we  have  extra- 
ordinary duties  to  fulfill.     Says  Mr.  Hill : — 

I  feel  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  fear  that  we  shall  not  be  equal  to  the  unusual 
responsibilities  this  condition  imposes,  unless,  conquerors  indeed  of  the  greatest 
model,  we  can  deal  frankly  with  these  events,  frankly  with  ourselves,  and  bravely 
with  our  very  habits  of  thought. 

These  are  earnest  words,  and  they  are  commended  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  every  reader.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Hill 
under-estiraates  the  virtue,  the  intelligence,  and  what  Jefferson  Davis 
has  called  the  "  sublime  energy  "  of  our  people.  Rather  let  it  be 
said  that  "  he  claims  our  confidence  by  his  very  fears."  Besides  that 
Mr.  Hill  does  not  really  doubt  that  our  people  shall  prove  equal  to 
these  unusual  responsibilities,  and  therefore  "  conquerors  of  the 
greatest  model,"  is  evident  from  what  he  says  elsewhere  in  this 
address,  in  speaking  of  our  future,  viz. :  "  We  shall  live,  we  shall 
rise,  we  shall  command."  Nor  can  anyone  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  language, 
or  deny  that  Mr.  Hill's  high  opinion  of  our  Southern  people  is  justi- 
fied by  their  past  history.  The  two  most  prominent  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  to  i860  are  these  :  first,  that  the  Southern^ 
people  controlled  the  Government ;  and  second,  that  though  the  North.- 
far  outstripped  the  South  in  the  race  for  utilised  wealth,  population, 
and  material  power,  yet  whatever  of  the  great  can  be  found  in  our. 
history  is  due  to  the  Southern  people.  This  indeed  is  a  monument 
that  can  neither  be  destroyed  nor  obscured :  it  is  truth ;  and  it  shall 
stand,  not  till  Gibraltar's  rock  shall  skim  the  ocean  like  a  sea-bird,. 
but  until  soffte  facts  of  history  shall  be  amiihilated.  Take  only  these 
two,  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  to  every  child  in  America :  In 
1 80 1,  when  the  Republic  was  on  the  very  verge  of  monarchy,  the 
Southern  people,  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  came  to  the  rescue  and 
saved  it ;  in  18 12,  when  the  honor  of  the  Republic  was  about  to  be 
48 
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bartered  for  small  quantities  of  coffee,  tea,  fish,  woollen  goods,  and 
some  other  things  "  cheap  for  cash,"  these  same  Southern  people,  with 
their  "  humbug  "  notions  of  honor,  chivalry,  and  all  that,  again  came 
forward,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition  (of  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, there  were  some  slight  manifestations  at  Hartford  and  else- 
where) saved  the  honor  of  the  Republic  as  they  had  saved  the  Repub- 
lic itself  some  years  before.  This  is  not  Avritten  in  a  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness against  the  Northern  people,  but  only  that  we  may  get  a  clear 
conception  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Southern  people,  of  the 
causes  which  have  operated  to  place  them  in  that  situation,  the  means 
by  which  that  situation  may  and  must  be  improved,  and  the  material 
already  on  hand  to  operate  upon.  We  come  now,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider with  Mr.  Hill  — 

"  I.  The  situation  of  the  Southern  people  in  their  relation  to  the 
other  civilised  peoples  of  this  age." 

As  there  is  one  question  under  this  head  upon  which  Mr.  Hill  and 
this  reviewer  differ  widely,  that  question  had  best  be  disposed  of 
here,  that  there  may  not  be  any  inteiTuption  of  the  main  argument, 
Mr.  Hill  "is  not  convinced  that  this  age  has  seen  any  progress  in 
religion  or  politics."  For  so  enlightened  and  liberal  a  thinker  as  Mr. 
Hill  to  have  any  doubt  at  all  on  this  question  is  almost  inconceivable ; 
and  if  this  expression  stood,  alone  it  might  be  almost  fair  to  presume 
that  in  his  ardent  advocacy  of  further  progress  he  was  betrayed  uncon- 
sciously into  an  under-estimate  of  the  progress  already  made.  But 
unfortunately  he  goes  on  to  amplify  and  illustrate.  Religion,  which 
Mr.  Hill  calls  "  the  science  of  faith,"  was  indeed  "  perfect  when  first 
given,"  and  "  exhausted  truth  when  first  spoken."  Nevertheless  there 
is  in  Christianity  a  capacity  for  progress,  for  adapting  itself  to  the  ever 
increasing  and  varying  wants  of  advancing  civilisation.  Christianity 
is  a  progressive  religion  :  to  deny  it  is,  as  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
observes  with  profound  truth,  "  to  reduce  it  at  once  to  the  level  of 
Islamism  or  of  Brahminism " ;  or,  as  the  able  reviewer  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  book  on  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  says,  "  Surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  as  there  is  a  Wisdom  above  that  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Wisdom  which  orders  the  course  of  events,  it  cannot  be  the  best 
way  of  obtaining  the  guidance  of  that  Wisdom  to  ignore  the  facts 
which  Providence  has  established,  and  to  confine  ourselves  obsti- 
nately to  the  narrow  horizon  which  bounded  the  experience  of 
Apostolic  times."*  And  it  is  precisely  because  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  Christians  of  this  generation  have  accepted  the  doctrine 
that  Christianity  is  a  progressive  religion,  that  there  is  a  Wisdom 
higher  than  that  of  the  Apostles,  that  Christianity  was  not  intended 
to  stereotype  the  political  and  social  forms  of  Apostolic  times  and 
protect  them  against  change — it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  this 
generation  has  seen  progress  in  religion.  Moreover,  the  very  words 
■"churches,"  "denominations,"  "sects,"  "creeds,"  indicate  something 
of  the  immense  progress  yet  to  be  made.  The  churches  never  can 
reach  the  sublime  ideal  of  Christianity  and  live  up  to  the  high  morality 
taught  by  our  Lord,  until  they  give  up  their  dogmas,  give  up  their 
.orthodoxy,  and  forget  their  very  names.     And  here  again,  because  this 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1871. 
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generation  has  seen  some  steps  taken  in  this  direction  it  has  seen 
some  progress  in  true  religion.  As  to  whether  this  is  really  progress 
or  the  reverse  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  to  Mr.  Hill  his  opinion  is 
accorded  freely.  But  that  this  age  has  seen  progress  in  politics,  it 
seems  should  be  equally  admitted  by  Whig  and  Tory.  If  we  look  to 
France,  ever  the  vanguard  of  civilisation,  we  are  apt  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  her  recent  war-history.  But  if  we  look  to  her 
politico-social  status,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  great 
scheme  of  "peasant  proprietorship"  inaugurated  in  '89  has  been  con- 
summated in  this  generation.  Take  the  German  victory  on  one  hand, 
"peasant  proprietorship"  on  the  other,  weigh  them,  and  the  German 
victory,  with  all  its  "blood  and  iron,"  is  as  the  dust  in  the  balance  to 
Mont  Blanc.  Moreover,  it  is  this  generation  that  has  seen  in  France 
the  triumph  of  half-universal  suffrage.  If  we  look  to  Austria  we  find 
that  her  political  progress  since  Sadowa  has  been  absolutely  incred- 
ible. Sadowa  woke  her  from  her  "mediaeval  dreams,"  and  she  is  now 
competing  with  the  foremost  civilisations  of  Europe.  If  we  look  to 
England,  we  find  that  this  generation  has  seen  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bills,  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  the  passage  of  Mr. 
Forster's  School  Bill,  which  inaugurated  a  system  of  national  popular 
education  ;  in  a  word,  this  generation  has  seen  in  England  the  gen- 
eral decline  of  Toryism  and  corresponding  triumph  of  Liberalism. 
This  generation  has  also  seen  in  England  the  death  of  all  "  protective 
tariff"  ideas.  A  writer  in  the  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  says  :  "  There  is  probably  now  not  a  man  over  forty  years  old 
in  England  who  would  not  scout  the  idea  of  a  '  protective  tariff.'  "  As 
to  the  status  of  women,  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  index 
to  civilisation,  though  an  English  judge  may  still  pronounce  from  the 
seat  of  justice  that  "so  far  as  a  woman's  legal  rights  are  concerned, 
she  is  not  to  be  compared  to  minors,  idiots  and  lunatics,  but  rather  to 
dogs  and  horses  "  ;  *  though  according  to  law  the  husband  may  still  beat 
his  wife  "with  a  stick  no  bigger  than  his  thumb";  though  under  the 
law  she  is  incapable  of  holding  property,  or  of  having  children  of  her 
own  (they  being  the  father's  children,  and  his  wife  only  the  mother  of 
his  children  in  the  eye  of  the  law) ;  though  all  this  and  much  more 
is  true,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  condition  of  women  is  much 
better  now  than  it  was  even  a  score  of  years  ago ;  nor  can  it  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  the  doctrines  on  this  subject  now  being 
taught  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  other  captains  of  thought  will  soon 
lead  to  the  complete  emancipation  of  women.  Germany  seems  to 
have  retrograded ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  upon  a  little  reflection  the 
reason  will  appear  clear.  By  the  unification  of  Germany,  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  retrogression,  she  has  gained,  so  to  speak,  the 
condition  of  real  progress.  Briefly,  Germany  now  has  it  in  her 
pov/er  to  become  republican  whenever  her  people  will  it,  which  could 
not  have  been  said  before  the  Empire,  for  the  plain  reason  that  if  any 
part  had  attempted  it,  there  being  from  the  nature  of  small  indepen- 
dent jealous  States  no  concert  of  action  among  the  peoples,  the 
princes  of  surrounding  States  would  have  seen  it  to  their  interest  to 
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unite  in  putting  it  down,  which  would  not  have  been  a  difficult  matter. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  "emancipation  of  the  serfs  "  in 
Russia,  the  "unification  of  Italy,"  the  "revolution  in  Spain,"  the 
"  establishment  of  the  South  American  Republics,"  the  "  awakening 
of  Japan"  from  her  sleep  of  more  than  historic  centuries,  all  which 
this  age  has  witnessed.  Wherever  we  look,  whether  to  Europe,  to  the 
Orient,  or  to  South  America,  we  see  that  "  progress  "  is  the  watchword, 
even  in  politics  and  religion.  How  then' Mr.  Hill  can  doubt  that  this 
age  has  seen  progress  in  religion  and  politics,  and  especially  in  politics, 
this  reviewer  is  unable  to  determine.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
United  States,  the  "model  Republic,"  is  left  out  of  the  progressive 
world,  at  least  so  far  as  religion  and  politics  are  concerned.  It  is 
done  advisedly.  In  the  United  States  we  have  made  no  political 
progress  since  Jefferson.  The  fact  of  the  abolishment  of  slavery 
would  of  itself  indicate  progress ;  but  the  contest  over  slavery,  the 
means  by  which  its  abolishment  was  brought  about,  developed  an 
idea  which  had  had  a  precarious  existence  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government,  which  is  of  more  significance  even  than  the  abolishment 
of  slavery  itself,  and  which  is  powerfully  retrogressive ;  moreover,  this 
idea  gives  color  to  the  whole  of  the  Northern,  or  more  correctly,  New 
England  civilisation,  is  therefore  at  present  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
United  States,  and,  it  is  not  unreasonably  feared,  will  ultimately  over- 
throw the  Republic.  Of  course  reference  is  had  to  the  idea  of  "  unifi- 
cation," "centralism,"  "despotism."  While  progressive  thinkers  all 
over  the  world  are  working  for  the  "protection  of  minorities,"  the 
dominant  party  in  the  "model  Republic  "  are  engaged  in  dragging  the 
United  States  back  to  odious  "majority  despotism,"  and  are  actually 
committing  the  stupid  but  capital  mistake  that  republican  government 
is  founded  upon  force,  and  not  upon  virtue,  as  Montesquieu  says,  and 
upon  the  love  it  inspires  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Mow  here  is 
one  reason  for  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Northern  is  the  chief 
antagonist  of  Southern  civilisation  in  the  struggle  for  life  :  the  South 
is  united  almost  to  a  man  in  opposition  to  this  idea  of  centralisation. 
Now  by  a  politic  alliance  with  the  West  and  a  certain  element  at  the 
North,  and  a  skilful  use  of  the  "  power  of  an  idea,"  the  South  will 
gain  a  large  accession  of  power,  of  which  she  is  so  much  in  need. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  whether  this 
generation  has  seen  progress  in  politics,  that  in  the  scientific  and 
mechanical  the  age  has  seen  most  wonderful  progress  all  will  agree. 
Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  at  this  moment  the  progress  is 
most  rapid  ;  for  this  is  the  domain,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  facts.  The 
facts  that  bear  upon  this  portion  of  the  subject  are  so  well  known 
that  it  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  them.  With  the  single  remark 
therefore,  that  in  the  departments  of  science  and  mechanics  the 
Northern  United  States  are  scarcely  behind  the  foremost  nations  of 
Europe,  I  pass  on  to  consider  the  chief  reason  of  the  astonishing 
progress  the  world  has  made  and  is  making  in  the  physical  sciences. 
Says  Mr.  Hill  :— 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  most  striking  manifestations  of 
progress  in  modern  civilisations  are  found  in  the  extension  of  educational  facilities 
to  the  masses  of  the  people  ;  in  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  strictly  industrial 
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pursuits  ;  in  the  establishment  of  scientific,  physical,  mechanical,  and  all  polytechnic 
schools  ;  and  in  discoveries  made  and  results  wrought  by  educated  and  enlightened 
industries. 

Here  Mr.  Hill  goes  over  the  whole  ground,  and  his  statement  of 
the  facts  is  so  concise  and  yet  so  exhaustive  that  comment  is  hardly 
necessary.  The  "  public  school  system  "  of  Prussia  and  other  German 
States,  where  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  schools  prevails,  is  well 
known  ;  so  also  is  the  "  German  University  system."  It  is  only  two 
years  since  a  system  of  "national  public  schools"  was  adopted  in 
England ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  that  the  Government 
annually  lavished  upon  her  Universities,  the  different  churches  and 
societies  have  for  half  a  century  spent  annually  large  sums  for  public 
schools.  In  1868  the  Nonconformists  alone  gave  three  millions  of 
dollars  to  free  schools.  In  1870  the  Government  grants  for  public 
education  were  $6,479,465.  Add  to  this  the  rates,  subscriptions  and 
endowments  which  the  public  schools  received,  and  we  have  the 
total  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  on  public  schools,  $17,250,000; 
and  this  before  the  passage  by  Parliament  of  the  present  School  Act 
known  as  Mr.  Forster's  School  Bill.  And  this  too  is  outside  of  the 
large  amounts  spent  on  her  Universities,  viz.,  $2,000,000.  Again,  the 
small  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1870  gave  to  her  public  schools 
$3,125,053,  amounting  to  $11.54  for  each  child  in  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  Moreover,  this  State  has  four 
Normal  Schools,  which  are  kept  up  at  the  public  expense,  and  one 
University,  with  an  endowment  of  more  than  $2,000,000  !  In  1870 
the  State  of  New  York  paid  for  public  instruction  $9,929,462.  The 
number  of  students  attending  her  Normal  Schools  was  4734.  New 
York  has  also  two  Universities,  with  an  aggregate  endowment  of 
more  than,  six  millions  of  dollars.  To  return  to  Europe  :  Prussia,  as 
is  well  known,  compels  every  child  in  the  kingdom  to  attend  for  a 
term  of  years  the  public  schools ;  she  also  gives  annually  to  nine  of 
her  Universities  $5,000,000.  In  1870  France  appropriated  to  public 
instruction  about  $5,250,000.  But  it  is  upon  her  Academies,  Univer- 
sities, and  Polytechnic  Schools  that  France  lavishes  her  wealth,  and 
that  she  so  delights  to  honor.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  they  in 
return  enrich  and  honor  France  ?  Whatever  may  be  said  of  France, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  has  ever  been  the  vanguard  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  she  is  now,  as  she  has  ever  been,  the  best  hope  of  humanity, 
the  light  of  the  world.  Her  Academies,  Universities,  Polytechnic 
Schools  have  made  her  what  she  is.  Moreover,  the  very  faults  and 
follies  of  her  people  are  better  than  the  virtues  of  other  peoples. 
The  International  Exhibitions  of  late  years  have  shown  that  France, 
in  the  physical  and  mechanical  sciences,  is  ahead  of  all  other  nations. 
And  upon  review  of  the  condition  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  wealth 
and  the  power  and  the  security  of  existing  nations  are  exactly  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  and  the  extent  of  their  educational  systems. 
Whether  we  look  to  France  or  to  England  or  to  Germany  or  to  the 
Northern  United  States,  we  see  that  "  industr}'^,  educated  industry, 
has  taken  possession  of  the  exhaustless  stores  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  forces  ;   is  daily  lifting  up  her  hands,  full  of  all  new  inven- 
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tions ;  is  filling  the  earth  with  her  instruments  of  elevation  and  im- 
provement." Mr.  Hill  says  that  the  victories  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan 
"  were  won  in  German  schoolrooms  and  workshops  " —  partly  true  of 
Sadowa,  not  at  all  of  Sedan.  In  all  manner  of  inventions  the  French 
are  ahead  of  the  Germans  ;  Prussia  rather  owes  the  victory  of  Sedan 
to  the  superior  drill  of  her  army,  its  compact  energy,  and  to  her  gen- 
eral war-policy,  for  which  she  deserves  no  great  honor  after  all. 

Having  seen  thus  much  of  the  situation  of  other  civilised  peoples 
of  this  age,  that  of  the  Southern  people  in  their  relation  to  them  need 
not  detain  us  long.  In  1787,  when  the  States  by  their  delegates  were 
forming  a  Constitution  for  the  Union,  and  the  existing  and  prospec- 
tive relative  powers  of  the  different  States  and  sections  were  being 
discussed,  it  was  believed  that  in  the  future  the  Southern  section  of 
the  Union  would  surpass  all  others  in  wealth,  population,  and  power. 
Our  soil  was  more  fertile,  our  skies  clearer  and  climate  more  genial, 
our  rivers  were  broader  and  longer,  our  harbors  were  as  many  and 
as  good  and  our  water-power  greater ;  our  products  were  more  varied 
and  valuable,  though  at  that  time  cotton  was  unknown  ;  finally,  we 
were  richer  in  timber,  and  in  all  manner  of  mineral  wealfh,  than  any 
other  section  of  the  Union.  These  wise  men  made  a  reasonable 
calculation  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  North  has  far  outstripped  us  in 
wealth,  population,  and  power.  How  do  we  stand  at  present.^ 
Though  we  have  done  all  we  could  to  ruin  it,  our  soil  is  still  more 
fertile  than  that  of  any  other  section  ;  but  how  much  better  cultivated 
is  it  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  We  still  have  our  harbors, 
but  no  ships.  We  have  our  waterfalls,  but  no  factories  for  utilising 
their  power.  We  have  the  same  beds  of  ores  and  of  coal,  the  same 
quarries  of  slate,  of  granite  and  of  marble,  just  as  we  had  them  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  have  indeed  a  few,  almost  insignificantly 
few,  manufactories  and  machine-shops  ;  but  the  educated'  engineers 
and  machinists  who  built  and  operate  them  are  not  of  our  people, 
they  were  imported.  So  we  have  in  our  kitchens,  our  chambers  and 
our  parlors  some  comforts,  conveniences,  and  even  elegancies,  but 
they  too  are  the  products  of  foreign  or  imported  skill.  Moreover,  if 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  higher  regions  of  scientific  thought  and 
progress,  we  find  that  we  can  claim  no  trophies  there.  It  sounds 
strangely  enough  to  say  that  the  Southern  people,  with  all  their  ac- 
knowledged capacity,  and  even  genius,  and  their  unapproachable 
virtue  and  tried  heroism,  have  never  in  all  their  history  produced  a 
single  anitiefit  scientist,  except  —  a  large  exception,  we  admit  —  Com- 
modore Maury.  Mr.  Hill  even  goes  on  to  ask,  "  Where  are  our  Storys, 
our  Bancrofts,  and  our  Noah  Websters  ? "  When  Mr.  Hill  says  that 
the  Southern  civilisation  produced  no  Storys  nor  Bancrofts  nor  Noah 
Websters,  surely  he  tells  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth  ;  for 
although  that  civilisation  produced  no  Storys  nor  Bancrofts* nor  Noah 
Websters,  it  did  produce  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lee,  and  Davis.  On 
Washington  and  Jefferson  the  verdict  of  impartial  history  has  already 
been  pronounced,  and  we  of  the  South  certainly  have  no  cause  to 
wish  it  other  than  it  is.  As  for  General  Lee,  although  circumstances 
have  conspired  to  obscure  from  the  world  his  great  deeds  and  spotless 
purity,  he   has    already  been    pronounced    by   foreign    critics    "the 
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greatest  soldier,  with  two  exceptions,  that  any  English-speaking  nation 
has  ever  produced,  and  the  noblest  son  to  whom  the  North  American 
continent  has  hitherto  given  birth."  *  With  regard  to  the  Confederate 
President,  though  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  balancing  his  ac- 
counts with  humanity,  this  much  may  be  said  truly,  that  the  world 
hath  seldom  seen  a  man  of  so  lofty,  so  pure,  so  sublime  a  virtue.  In 
Jefferson  Davis  Southern  ante-bellum  civilisation  culminated ;  and  I 
had  rather  it  had  culminated  in  him  than  any  man  known  to  history. 
But  to  return  :  I  have  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  Commodore 
Maury,  we  have  never  produced  a  single  eminent  scientist.  We  have 
not  only  not  produced  a  Newton,  or  a  Laplace,  or  a  Faraday,  or  an 
Arkwright,  but  we  have  not  even  produced  a  Tyndall,  or  a  Lyell, 
or  an  Agassiz.  Among  the  innumerable  inventions  of  modern  times, 
not  one  is  due  to  Southern  thought  and  labor  ;  among  the  thousands 
of  discoveries  of  modern  times,  7iot  one  is  due  to  Southern  genius  or 
experiment.  This  cannot  be  said  truthfully  of  any  other  people  en- 
titled to  rank  among  advancing  civilisations.  Now,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue ;  we  must  find 
and  apply  the  remedy ;  and  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
cause  of  our  shortcomings  in  the  past,  which  I  now  proceed  to  do. 
Says  Mr.  Hill : 

The  beginning  of  all  greatness  in  our  future  must  be  based  on  the  wisdom  which 
shall  discern,  and  the  courage  which  shall  correct,  the  real  cause  of  our  failure  in 
the  past.  This  cause,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  found  in  one  fact,  but  a  fact  which, 
like  the  Lernasan  hydra,  multiplied  itself.  That  multiplying  fact  is  this  :  The 
Southern  laborer  was  a  slave,  a  negro  slave,  and  an  ignorant  negro  slave. 

By  "  all  greatness  in  our  future  "  Mr.  Hill  of  course  means  great- 
ness in  industrial  pursuits,  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  in  mechanic 
arts.  After  all  it  is  upon  this  field  that  we  must  contend  with  other 
civilisations,  not  only  for  eminence  among  them,  but  for  existence 
itself  To  what  fact  is  it  that  all  modern  civilisations  owe  their  won- 
derful progress?  Their  educated  labor,  their  educated  intellect. 
Our  Southern  people  are  more  gifted,  have  more  capacity  for  generous 
culture,  and  have  even  more  of  genius,  than  any  people  on  the  earth 
except  the  French.  And  yet,  while  for  the  last  half-century  all  the 
world,  including  the  North,  has  been  rapidly  advancing,  we  have 
stood  still.  Why  has  it  been  so?  There  can  be  no  reason  but  this  : 
While  the  greatest  necessity  of  the  age  in  which  we  lived  was  edu- 
cated industry,  the  very  legal  status  of  our  system  of  labor  was 
ignorance.  Again,  from  the  very  fact  that  our  laborers  were  ignorant 
negro  slaves,  labor  itself  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  degrading.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  it  should  have  been  so  ;  it  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  according  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
Even  the  engineer,  the  machinist,  the  mechanic,  tlie  artisan,  was 
pressed  back  from  the  front  seats  of  social  consideration,  and  made 
to  occupy  a  kind  of  midway  position  between  the  slave  and  the 
gentleman.  It  may  therefore  well  be  believed  that  our  most  intelli- 
gent young  men,  those  who  were  neither  able  to  be  supported  in 
elegant  leisure,  nor  to  go  into  politics  immediately,  did  not  go  into 
these  proscribed  professions  ;  but  they  were  willing  to  do  almost  any 
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kind  of  work  for  a  while,  study  at  night,  and  almost  starve  for  years, 
in  order  to  make  their  way  into  the  learned  professions.  It  is  also  a 
notorious  fact  that  many  went  even  into  the  learned  professions  not 
with  any  intention  whatever  of  making  their  profession  a  life-business, 
but  only  that  they  might  thereby  gain  admission  to  the  "  best  society  " 
and  —  marry  rich  !  No  wonder  we  had  no  schools  of  engineering,  of 
machinery,  of  mechanics,  of  chemistry,  of  agriculture.  No  wonder 
we  had  not  an  educated  industry.  No  wonder  we  were  far  outstripped 
in  the  race  for  wealth,  population  and  power.  Understanding  now 
the  cause  of  our  shortcomings  in  the  past,  and  the  present  situation 
of  our  people  in  relation  to  the  other  civilised  peoples  of  the  age,  we 
come  to  consider  — 

"  II.  The  means  by  which  that  situation  may  be  improved  and  ad- 
vanced, and  especially  our  educational  wants  and  demands  in  this 
connection." 

The  means  by  which  our  situation  may  be  improved  have  neces- 
sarily already  been  indicated.  But  we  are  met  at  the  very  outset 
with  the  question.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  negro  ?  "  The  capacity 
of  the  negro  is  still  a  problem."  But  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to 
educate  and  elevate  him  ;  then  if  his  capacity  prove  insufficient  to 
enable  us  to  promote  him  into  an  intelligent  laborer,  we  shall  have 
demonstrated  the  fact,  and  others  will  take  his  place. 

We  imist  have  an  educated  labor.  We  must  have  schools  of  agriculture,  of 
commerce,  of  manufactures,  of  mining,  of  technology,  and  in  short,  of  all  polytech- 
nics ;  and  we  must  have  them  as  sources  of  power  and  respectability,  and  in  all  our 
own  sons  must  be  qualified  to  take  the  lead  and  point  the  way.  .  .  .  Our  ozvn  sons 
must  be  taught  to  build  and  operate  all  machinery.  Furnaces  and  foundries, 
studios  and  workshops  must  be  as  honorable  and  abundant  as  the  offices  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  they  must  be  filled  with  our  own  children,  made  experts  in 
our  own  schools  of  science. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Hill  lays  great  stress  on  this  idea  that 
our  natural  advantages  must  be  utilised  hy  our  sons  ;  that  labor  must 
be  educated,  elevated  and  honored  in  our  sons.  And  here  is  a  truth 
that  deserves  very  thoughtful  consideration :  our  natural  wealth  and 
advantages  702'//  be  utilised ;  in  these  Southern  States  industries  7ai// 
be  elevated  and  multiplied;  ^^ and  they  luho  work  these  results  will 
govern  in  this  country."  The  only  question  therefore  is,  whether  our 
children  or  the  children  of  other  people  shall  work  these  results  and 
govern  in  this  country;  in  other  words,  shall  we  be  victors  or  van- 
quished in  our  struggle  with  other  civilisations.  We  have  victory  in 
our  power  if  we  only  use  the  means  we  have  for  securing  it.  Our 
people  must  recognise  fully  and  fearlessly  the  facts  of  the  revolution ; 
they  must  get  a  clear  conception  of  their  present  situation  ;  they 
must  recognise*  and  act  upon  the  truth  that  "  nothing  is  so  costly  as 
ignorance,"  that  "  no  people  ever  yet  paid  too  much  for  education." 
Our  States  must  endow  their  universities,  build  up  all  polytechnic 
schools,  and  in  all  make  tuition  free  ;  they  must  also  establish  systems 
of  public  schools.  But  these  things  must  be  done  now ;  we  must 
take  care  lest  we  lose  the  battle  while  we  are  "forming  line  of  battle." 
In  one  of  the  battles  in  Egypt  the  British  troops  had  to  land  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  as  they  sprang  from  their  boats  to  the  shore 
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the  officer  gave  the  command,  "form  line  of  battle  !  "  "  Charge  bag- 
genet  !  "  shouted  an  old  Scotchman,  and  "  charge  baggenet "  they  did. 
But  fearful  as  our  present  condition  is,  unusual  as  are  the  responsi- 
bilities this  condition  imposes,  I  believe  our  people  will  prove  equal 
to  (he  emergency.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing,  after  the  many  slanders 
that  have  been  heaped  upon  our  people,  for  them  to  bring  their 
country  forward  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  liberalism  and  progress, 
and  compel  all  nations  to  acknowledge  her  the  hope  of  humanity,  the 
lamp  of  progress  on  this  side  the  waters.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  some  day  our  country  may  be  la  belle  France  of  America  ?  What 
an  unbounded  career  of  greatness  is  open  to  our  people !  The 
land  of  Washington,  of  Lee,  and  of  Davis  will  not  fall  below  her  own 
high  standard  ;  rather,  along  with  our  Washingtons,  Lees  and  Davises 
of  the  future,  we  shall  have  Cousins,  Cuviers,  and  Faradays.  "  That 
we  may  win  this  glory,"  says  Mr.  Hill  in  conclusion,  "we  must  fully 
comprehend  and  manfully  act  upon  these  three  predicate  proposi- 
tions : — 

"  I.  That  the  civilisation  peculiar  to  the  Southern  States  hitherto 
has  passed  away  and  forever. 

"  2.  That  no  new  civilisation  can  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
age  which  does  not  lay  its  foundations  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  and  in  the  multiplication  and  social  elevation  of  educated 
industries. 

"3.  That  no  system  of  education  for  the  people,  and  for  the  multi- 
plication and  elevation  of  industries,  can  be  complete  or  efficient  or 
available,  which  does  not  begin  with  an  ample,  well-endowed  and 
independent  university." 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  conclude  this  review  without  mentioning 
the  fact  that  in  those  States  which  have  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the 
incubus  of  Radical  domination  systems,  of  public  instruction  have 
already  been  established  ;  and  though  these  public  schools  are  in 
great  measure  inefficient  because  mainly  of  the  poverty  of  our  people, 
still  their  establishment  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  also 
have  some  universities  whose  unselfish,  sometimes  almost  heroic, 
labors  in  the  cause  of  education  deserve  the  highest  praise ;  among 
them  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
and  the  University  of  Georgia  deserve  special  mention. 

W.  D.  Trammell. 


Maury's  Geographical  Series.     University  Publishing  Co.  New  York 
and  Baltimore.  ^ 

We  often  marvel,  when  we  look  into  a  toy-shop  window,  especially 
about  Christmas  time,  and  see  the  toys  now  provided  for  children, 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  our  own  boyish  days.  We  had 
our  balls,  our  tops,  our  kites,  and  our  marbles,  and  very  good  fun  we 
had  with  them  ;  but  in  themselves  they  were  inert,  lumpish  things,  and 
we  had  to  do  the  playing.  But  the  children  of  this  generation  have 
toys  of  quite  another  fashion  ;  wonderful  things  full  of  wheels  and 
pinions  that  are  wound  with  a  key  like  a  clock,  or  go  by  steam  or 
electricity;  complex  gins  that  spin  and  dance   and   walk  and  run 
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and  fly ;  preternatural  automata  of  strange  Eastern  device  (invented 
probably  to  amuse  some  lazy  Rajah's  languid  child)  that  by  secret 
streams  of  quicksilver  trickling  through  cunning  channels  in  the  in- 
terior, perform  astonishing  evolutions  —  toys,  in  fact,  that  do  the 
playing  themselves,  while  the  children  look  on. 

In  like  manner  they  have  text-books  to  do  the  studying  for  them. 
Books  in  which  not  merely  the  roughest  places  are  made  plain  and  the 
hardest  knots  loosened  ;  but  with  an  officious  apparatus  of  notes  that 
are  about  equivalent  to  a  serviceable  prompting  friend  ;  leaving  the 
pupil  nothing  to  do  by  his  own  stout  thinking,  no  vigorous  tackling 
of  a  tough  subject  until  its  meaning  is  triumphantly  wrung  from  it  by 
honest  brain-work. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  text-books  of  our  own  pupilage  were 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  dry  and  crabbed.  If  they  did  not  supersede 
thought,  neither  did  they  stimulate  it.  And,  in  particular,  do  we  re- 
member with  disgust  the  chaffiness  of  the  geographies,  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  they  managed  to  exclude  every  particle  of  interest 
from  the  subject,  and  make  one  of  the  dullest  of  studies  out  of  what 
is,  if  rationally  treated,  one  of  the  most  fascinating.  We  still  recall, 
with  rancor  which  years  have  not  allayed,  the  dreary  and  fruitless 
monotony  of —  such  a  country  is  bounded  by  so-and-so  ;  its  chief  cities 
are  so-and-so,  with  such  populations ;  its  rivers  and  mountains  are  so- 
and-so  ;  its  people  have  such  and  such  characteristics,  and  its  principal 
productions  are  so-and-so;  —  and  then  on  to  the  next.  This  was 
called  "geography",  and  professed  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  But  had  any  one  taken  the  head-boy  of 
the  class,  who  never  missed  a  lesson,  and  tested  how  far  his  knowledge 
went  beyond  mere  memorising ;  had  any  one,  for  instance,  asked  him 
how  came  that  river  there.''  why  is  that  the  chief  city?  why  are  these 
the  principal  productions .''  why  are  the  people  employed  ia  such  pur- 
suits, and  why  have  they  the  characteristics  you  have  mentioned.-'  — 
the  triumph  would  have  faded  out  of  the  eye  of  that  head-boy,  his 
visage  would  have  become  discomposed,  and  he  would  have  replied,  in 
unconscious  anticipation  of  Dundreary,  that  those  were  "  things  that 
no  fellow  could  possibly  know." 

What  set  us  off  on  this  train  of  thinking  was  the  examination  of 
the  books  noted  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and  the  feeling  —  a  sort  of 
retrospective  envy  —  that  came  upon  us,  of  how  difterent  a  thing 
geography  would  have  seemed  in  our  days,  if  we  had  studied  it  in 
such  books  as  these.  For  here  we  have  not  merely  the  fulness  of 
knowledge  of  the  thorough  man  of  science,  but  the  contagious  en- 
thusiasm that  so  soon  catches  the  pu*pil,  and  the  instinctive  judgment 
that  knows  just  what  the  pupil  needs. 

At  the  very  beginning  the  student  is  shown  the  earth,  not  as  an 
inert  mass  to  be  mapped  out  and  learned  by  heart,  but  as  the  theatre 
of  natural  forces  operating  with  incessant  energy  ;  the  resultant  of 
their  complex  action  being  not  only  the  configuration  of  land  and 
water,  but  climate,  soil,  productions,  occupations  and  characteristics 
of  the  people.  We  are  shown  the  orography  of  each  region,  which 
explains  why  the  rivers  are  many  or  few,  large  or  small,  sluggish  or 
rapid;  and,  as  a  consequence,  whether  the  soil  is  rich  with  alluvium, 
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or  sterile  and  unfavorable  to  agriculture.  We  are  taught  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  their  efifects  on  climate,  and  why  they  have  these 
effects.  We  are  shown  the  great  ocean-currents,  and  how  they  warm 
or  chill  the  coasts  ;  the  effect  of  mountain  ranges  in  intercepting  or 
condensing  the  clouds,  making  a  climate  moist  or  dry ;  and  general 
laws  are  everywhere  pointed  out  and  their  operation  explained. 

Take  for  example  the  notice  of  the  New  England  States.  The 
attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  section  is 
mountainous  and  rugged  in  configuration,  and  the  rivers  and  streams 
flow,  with  comparatively  short  course,  into  the  sea.  They  must  there- 
fore be  rapid  and  numerous,  and  deposit  no  alluvium,  and  the  land 
will  be  naturally  sterile,  but  with  abundant  water-power.  Then  the 
climate  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  land-winds,  and  consequently 
is  hot  in  the  short  summers  and  very  cold  during  the  long  winters. 
The  pupil  now  easily  sees  why  the  New  Englanders  are  a  manufac- 
turing, rather  than  an  agricultural  people.  The  jagged  conformation 
of  the  coast,  with  its  indentations,  showing  abundance  of  safe  and 
deep  harbors,  again  points  to  seafaring  advantages  —  fishing,  ship- 
building, and  navigation.  And  if  the  pupil  chooses  to  think  a  step 
further  for  himself,  he  has  the  key  to  "  Yankee  energy,  industry,  and 
inventiveness,"  to  protective  tariffs  and  fishing-bounties. 

This  is  what  we  call  teaching:  not  merely  supplying  facts,  but 
showing  their  connection  in  the  great  chain  of  natural  laws;  and  in 
this  spirit  the  whole  of  this  admirable  work  is  prepared.  Everywhere 
the  same  principle  of  stimulating  thought,  rather  than  memory,  is 
followed.  A  good  example  is  given  in  the  remarks  on  Alaska,  where, 
after  saying  that  not  much  is  known  as  yet  of  its  geography. 
Commodore  Maury  continues  : — 

Nevertheless,  let  us  see  if  already  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  principles  of 
physical  geography  and  the  laws  which  regulate  climate,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  this  country.  It  is  in  the  region  of  westerly  winds.  It  has  an  open  sea  on 
the  west,  and  therefore  the  prevailing  winds  come  from  the  sea  and  are  warm. 
Now  let  us  search  the  map  of  the  world  for  some  other  shores  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  which,  with  their  adjacent  islands  are  situated  between  the  same  paral- 
lels of  latitude  ;  which  have  a  sea  to  the  westward,  a  continent  for  back  country,, 
and  about  the  geography  of  which  observation  has  fully  instructed  us.  Such  a 
country  is  found  on  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  Northern  Europe,  and  is  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  Western  Russia,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Here 
geographical  position  and  physical  aspect  correspond  with  Alaska.  This  part  of 
Europe,  you  see,  is  not  so  far  north  or  so  cold  as  to  be  uninhabitable.  The  people 
in  these  parts  of  Europe  are  seafaring.  They  are  largely  engaged  in  commerce  and 
manufacturing,  and  also  in  mining.  Their  forests  supply  shiptimber  and  lumber  in 
vast  quantities.  The  soil  produces  good  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, mangel-wurzel  (a  root  of  the  beet  kind)  and  other  roots.  The  time  that  the 
cattle  have  to  be  housed  in  winter  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  pasturage  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  excellent.  Stock-raising  therefore  in  these  countries,  with  their 
long  winter  nights,  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Our  science  therefore 
teaches  that,  all  such  industries  will,  in  the  process  of  time,  reward  the  future 
inhabitants  of  Alaska. 

We  might  multiply  extracts,  but  have,  we  think,  given  enough  to 
indicate  both  the  amount  of  fruitful  knowledge  which  these  books 
impart,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  impart  it,  which  ought 
to  make  the  geography-lesson  the  general  favorite  in  every  school 
where  they  are  used. 
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But,  while  praising  the  scientific  spirit  and  breadth  of  treatment 
which  are  such  marked  features  of  these  works,  we  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  thought  that  they  are  better  suited  for  private  reading  than  for 
class-books.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  by  their 
judicious  combination  of  special  facts  with  general  laws,  by  their 
graduated  progression  proportioned  to  the  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  pupil,  their  well-arranged  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  and  their 
searching  system  of  questions,  they  will  be  found,  by  both  teachers 
and  scholars,  admirably  adapted  to  class-room  uses. 

The  maps  in  the  geographies,  and  the  specimen  we  have  seen  of 
the  wall-maps,  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  book  itself,  in  which,  we 
may  add,  the  typography  is  admirable,  and  the  illustrations  of  unusual 
beauty. 

We  can  not  conclude  without  an  expression  of  gratification  that  the 
South  has  so  far  shown  her  ability  not  only  to  compete  with,  but  far 
to  surpass  the  North  on  her  own  favorite  ground,  the  preparation  of 
educational  text-books.  Let  her  people  see  that  their  children  are 
not  debarred  the  advantage  of  them. 

W.  H.  B. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Southern  Magazine: 

SIR: — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  sketch  of  the  Butler  family, 
from  the  pen  of  Judge  Gayarrd,  which  appeared  in  the  May  No.  of  the 
Southern  Magazine.  But  there  are  many  other  interesting  incidents 
connected  with  that  family,  which  are  not  noticed  in  that  paper,  and  which, 
I  think,  might  have  some  interest  for  your  readers.  I  therefore  inclose  a 
few  notes,  which  are  at  your  service.  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

B.  W.  E. 

\Fro7n  the  Military  Journal  of  Major  E.  Deujiy,  Aide-de-camp  of  Major- 
General  St.  Clair.'\ 

In  the  ceremony  of  surrender  at  Yorktown,  Col.  Richard  Butler  (after- 
wards Major-General,  and  killed  at  St.  Clair's  defeat),  in  honor  of  his  recent 
services  and  the  signal  part  his  regiment  had  taken  in  the  capture  of  the 
redoubt,  was  appointed  to  plant  the  first  American  flag  upon  the  British 
parapets.  Col.  Buder,  who  was  a  short  and  heavy  person,  detailed  for  this 
service  his  youngest  Ensign,  in  his  figure  and  station  a  contrast  to  himself 
—  probably  partial  to  him  as  coming  from  his  own  town,  Carlisle.  The 
young  officer  mounted  the  parapet  in  the  presence  of  the  three  armies,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  planting  the  flag-staflf  when  the  Baron  Steuben  rode  out  of 
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the  lines,  dismounted,  took  the  flag,  and  planted  it  himself.  The  disap- 
pointed and  mortified  subaltern  had  nothinaj  to  do  but  submit.  But  not  so 
his  Colonel,  the  hero  who  had  avenged  the  Baron's  flight  from  Simcoe.  He 
that  night  sent  the  arrogant  foreigner  a  message,  as  every  one  expected, 
and  it  took  all  the  influence  of  Rochambeau  and  Washington  to  prevent  a 
hostile  meeting.  Perhaps  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  Prussian  martinet, 
in  the  fact  that  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  military  etiquette  had  arisen  among 
the  general  staff  at  headquarters,  in  which  La  Fayette  and  Rochambeau 
took  opposite  sides,  the  Marquis  contending  that  he  should  take  the  flag, 
and  the  Count  claiming  the  right  for  the  Baron  Steuben. 

Major-General  Jessup  (late  Quartermaster-General  U.  S.  Army)  having 
been  referred  to  in  the  matter,  writes  : — "  Baron  Steuben,  Inspector-General 
of  the  army,  commanded  in  the  trenches  at  Yorktown  when  the  flag  was 
received  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  commanding  the  British  forces,  proposing  a 
capitulation.  The  proposition  was  sent  to  General  Washington.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  arrange  the  terms  of  surrender,  and  were  engaged 
in  discussing  them  when  General  La  Fayette,  whose  turn  it  was  next  to  com- 
mand in  the  trenches,  marched  with  his  division  to  relieve  the  Baron.  The 
latter  refused  to  be  relieved,  urging  that  having  received  the  flag  the  rules 
of  European  warfare  secured  him  the  right  to  retain  the  command  until  the 
negotiations  should  terminate,  either  in  the  renewal  of  hostilities  or  the 
surrender  of  the  place.  General  La  Fayette  appealed  to  Washington,  who 
after  consulting  Count  Rochambeau,  commander  of  the  French  auxiliary 
forces,  and  other  foreign  officers,  informed  him  the  Baron  was  entitled  to 
the  command,  and  must  retain  it  until  the  matter  then  under  discussion 
should  be  decided.  I  had  this  anecdote  from  my  father-in-law,  the  late 
Major  William  Croghan,  of  Kentucky,  who  at  one  period  of  the  Revolution 
served  on  the  staff  of  Baron  Steuben  ;  and  from  the  late  Colonel  Richard 
Anderson,  of  the  same  State,  who  during  the  campaign  in  Virginia  which 
terminated  with  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  an  aide-de-camp  of 
La  Fayette." 

St.  Clair's  Defeat,  Nov.  4,  1791. 

After  the  failure  of  General  Harman's  expedition  against  the  Western 
Indians,  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  during  the  autumn 
of  1 79 1  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  about  2000  men,  with 
Major-General  Richard  Butler  as  second  in  command,  and  upon  whose 
knowledge  of  Indian  warfare  General  Washington  particularly  relied. 
St.  Clair,  like  Braddock,  was  not  only  ignorant  of  such  warfare,  but  was 
self-conceited  and  self-willed,  and  after  rejecting  the  advice  of  his  second 
in  command  —  to  fortify  his  camps  and  put  his  militia  in  the  rear  —  sacri- 
ficed his  army,  and  then  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility,  as  usual  in  such 
cases. 

Major  Denny,  the  aide-de-camp  of  General  St.  Clair,  after  describing 
the  attack  on  St.  Clair's  camp  by  the  combined  Indian  tribes,  under  Brant, 
upon  the  Miami,  the  morning  of  4th  November,  1791,  says  :  "After  General 
Butler  had  received  his  first  wound  he  continuecl  to  walk  in  front  close 
along  the  line,  with  his  coat  off  and  his  arm  in  a  sling,  encouraging  his  men, 
and  retired  only  after  receiving  a  second  wound  in  the  side.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief sent  Major  Denny  with  his  compliments  to  inquire  how  he 
was.  He  found  him  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  in  a  sitting  position,  sup- 
ported by  knapsacks.  The  rifle-balls  of  the  Indians,  who  now  surrounded 
closely  the  whole  camp,  concentrated  upon  that  point.  One  of  the  wounded 
General's  servants  and  two  of  his  horses  were  shot  thus.  He  seemed, 
however,  to  have  no  anxiety,  and  to  the  inquiry  of  the  aide-de-camp  he 
answereed  that  he  felt  well.     Whilst  making  this  reply,  a  young  cadet  from 
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Virginia,  who  stood  at  his  side,  was  hit  on  the  cap  of  the  knee  by  a  spent 
ball,  and  cried  so  loudly  from  pain  and  alarm  that  General  Butler  actually 
shook  his  wounded  side  with  laughter." 

About  this  time  his  youngest  brother,  Captain  Edward,  removed  the  Gen- 
eral from  the  field  and  placed  him  near  the  road  by  which  he  knew  the  army 
must  retreat,  and  on  returning  to  the  field  found  his  other  brother.  Major 
Thomas,  shot  through  both  legs.  He  then  removed  him  to  the  side  of  the 
General,  who,  learning  that  the  army  was  in  retreat,  insisted  on  being  left 
alone,  as  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  that  he  should  endeavor  to  save 
their  wounded  brother.  He  consequently  placed  him  on  an  artillery  horse 
taken  from  a  retreating  soldier,  and  taking  a  sad  leave  of  their  gallant  and 
noble  brother,  "they  left  him  alone  in  his  glory." 

A  letter  from  Edward  Butler  to  his  brother  Pierce,  of  Kentucky,  dated 
Fort  Washington,  Nov.  ii,  1791  (and  now  before  the  writer),  says:  "Yes- 
terday I  arrived  here  with  our  worthy  brother.  Major  Thomas  Butler,  who 
is  illy  wounded,  he  having  one  leg  broken,  and  shot  thro'  the  other,  I  hope, 
however,  he  will  do  well.  He  has  borne  the  hard  fortune  of  that  day  with 
the  soldierly  fortitude  you  might  have  expected  from  so  brave  a  man.  We 
left  the  worthiest  of  brothers,  General  Richard  Butler,  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages  ;  but  so  nearly  dead  that,  I  hope,  he  was  not  sensible  of  any  cruelty 
they  might  willingly  wreak  upon  him." 

Sixty  years  thereafter,  through  the  medium  of  the  Hon.  R.  T.  Merrick,  a 
Captain  in  the  Third  Dragoons  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  Col.  E.  G.  W. 
Butler  received  from  General  Wm.  Lingan  Gaither,  of  Maryland,  the  sword 
of  his  gallant  uncle,  a  "Toledo,"  saying  it  had  been  presented  to  his  ances- 
tor, Major  Gaither,  by  General  Butler  after  his  brothers  had  left  him,  and 
handed  down  through  two  generations  with  the  injunction  of  the  former 
"never  to  wipe  from  its  blade  the  blood  of  Butler."  It  was  given  to  Col. 
Butler  because  of  the  efforts  of  his  father  to  save  the  life  of  its  gallant 
owner ;  and  by  its  side  rests  the  sword  of  his  wounded  brother  Thomas, 
given  to  Col.  Butler  by  his  eldest  son  and  namesake  because  the  father  of  the 
former  saved  his  father's  life.  Both  bear  the  motto  :  no  .  me  .  saques  .  sin  . 
RAZON . ;  and  on  the  other  side :  no  .  me  ,  enbaines  .  sin  .  honor  . — "  Draw 
me  not  without  just  cause  :  Sheathe  me  not  without  honor."    v 

Col.  Wm.  D.  Wilkins,  son  of  the  venerable  Ross  Wilkins  of  Detroit,  has 
informed  the  writer  that  he  has  in  his  possession  the  military  journal  of 
Gen.  Richard  Butler  during  the  campaign  of  1791,  "at  the  back  of  which  is 
recorded  the  roster  of  officers  for  duty,  and  also  Gen.  Butler's  rness  account 
and  memoranda  of  expenditures.  The  order  of  battle  and  march  was  being 
entered  at  the  very  moment  of  the  attack  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  change  in 
the  handwriting,  from  a  very  fair  calligraphy  to  the  nervous,  blotted  writing 
of  an  agitated  and  excited  man,  is  quite  significant.  Then  follows  a  hiatus 
of  several  days,  and  the  series  of  orders  recommences  at  Fort  Washington, 
now  Cincinnati,  to  which  the  army  fell  back  after  its  defeat;  with  a  melan- 
choly list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  in  which  Butler's  command  (embracing 
the  1st  and  2d  Pennsylvania  levies  and  battalion  of  Kentucky  militia)  suffered 
fearfully.  The  book  is  a  very  curious  picture  and  record  of  the  ancient 
military  life,  discipline  and  manners  of  the  De  Kalb  and  Steuben  period,  and 
shows  Gen.  Butler  to  have  been  a  skilful,  judicious  and  accomplished  officer, 
well  versed  in  his  profession,  thoughtful  of  the  welfare  of  his  men,  and  so- 
licitous for  the  honor  of  his  country." 

The  "  Queue." 

The  Butlers  being  the  devoted  friends  of  Washington  and  Wayne,  were 
of  course  antagonistic  to  Wilkinson,  Gates  &  Co. ;  and  the  famous  order  of 
the  former  to  cut  off  queues  was  designed  mainly  for  Col.  Thomas  Butler, 
whose  queue  was  dressed  and  head  powdered  (even  during  a  campaign) 
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before  reveille  ;  and  the  late  Gen.  Gaines  (a  Lieutenant  of  his  regiment)  in- 
formed the  writer  that  when  the  order  of  Wilkinson  was  received,  the  officers 
of  his  command,  who  mostly  wore  queues,  called  upon  the  Colonel  to  get 
his  advice  and  opinion  for  their  information  and  government.  To  the  in- 
quiry as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  the  mutilated  veteran  replied  :  "  Young 
gentlemen,  you  must  obey  orders  !  "  and  when  asked  if  he  designed  cutting 
off  liis  queue,  he  answered  :  "  The  Almighty  gave  me  my  hair,  and  no 
earthly  power  shall  deprive  me  of  it."  The  behavior  of  this  sturdy  veteran, 
and  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected,  were  worked  up  with  infinite 
humor  by  Irving  in  Knickerbocker's  History,  General  Wilkinson  being  the 
original  of  Von  Poffenburgh,  and  Keldermeester  (Master  of  the  Cellar) 
being  a  Dutch  translation  of  Butler.  "The  eel-skin  queue  of  old  Kelder- 
meester," recounts  Diedrich,  "became  instantly  an  affair  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  commander-in-chief  was  too  enlightened  an  officer  not  to 
perceive  that  the  discipline  of  the  garrison,  the  subordination  and  good  order 
of  the  armies  of  the  Nieuw  Nederlands,  the  consequent  safety  of  the  whole 
province,  and  ultimately  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses the  Lords  States  General,  imperiously  demanded  the  docking  of  that 
stubborn  queue.  He  decreed,  therefore,  that  old  Keldermeester  should  be 
publicly  shorn  of  its  glories  in  presence  of  the  whole  garrison  ;  the  old  man 
as  resolutely  stood  on  the  defensive  ;  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  tried 
by  a  court-martial  for  mutiny,  desertion,  and  all  the  other  list  of  offences 
noticed  in  the  articles  of  war,  ending  with  a  'videlicet,  in  wearing  an  eel-skin 
queue,  three  feet  long,  contrary  to  orders.'  Then  came  on  arraignments, 
and  trials,  and  pleadings  ;  and  the  whole  garrison  was  in  a  ferment  about 
this  unfortunate  queue.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the  commander  of  a 
frontier  post  has  the  power  of  acting  pretty  much  after  his  own  will,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  veteran  would  have  been  hanged,  or  shot  at  least, 
had  he  not  luckily  fallen  ill  of  a  fever  through  mere  chagrin  and  mortification, 
and  deserted  from  all  earthly  command,  with  his  beloved  locks  un violated. 
His  obstinacy  remained  unshaken  to  the  very  last  moment,  when  he  directed 
that  he  should  be  carried  to  his  grave  with  his  eel-skin  queue  sticking  out 
of  a  hole  in  his  coffin." 

There  are  also  one  or  two  slight  errors  in  Judge  Gayarrd's  paper,  which  I 
will  ask  you  to  correct. 

Colonel  Pierce  (correctly,  Percival)  Butler  died  on  September  9,  1821,  not 
May  27,  1833. 

Colonel  Edward  Butler  was  born  March  20,  1762,  and  died  May  6,  1803. 

After  mentioning  Edward,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  the  son  of 
Colonel  E.  G.  W.  Butler,  of  Pass  Christian,  it  might  have  been  added  that 
the  second  son.  Major  Lawrence  Lewis  Butler,  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
the  field  in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy,  and  served  as  A.  A.  General  on  the 
staff  of  General  Polk. 

RINGWOOD,  N.  C,  April  30,  1872. 

To  the  Editor  of  Twe.  Southern  Magazine: 

Sir : —  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  paper  written  by  a  citizen  of  this  county, 
an  old  Revolutionary  soldier,  soon  after  that  war,  relating  to  the  battle  of 
Camden.  The  truth  of  his  assertions  cannot  be  doubted,  and  if  you  think 
the  paper  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  most  excellent  Magazine,  you  will,  by 
publishing  it,  greatly  oblige  Yours  very  respectfully, 

M.  H.  Moore. 

Myself  and  several  others,  under  Major ,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle 

of  Camden  volunteered  to  join  the  forces  of  Baron  De  Kalb.  Together  with 
the  Marylanders,  Delawares,  we  did  not  number  but  nine  hundred.  Gen. 
Gates  had  previously  accused  the  Baron  of  cowardice,  and  as  that  old  hero 
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mounted  his  horse  on  that  fatal  morning,  he  said  in  a  firm  voice  :  "  To-day 
will  prove  who  is  the  coward." 

A  dense  fog  covered  everything.  The  brave  Baron  led  us  to  the  charge, 
and  by  the  time  we  were  fairly  engaged,  what  was  our  surprise  to  find  our- 
selves surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  British,  and  looking  through  the  fog 
which  was  then  clearing  away,  we  could  see  Gen.  Gates  and  his  men  flying, 
with  Tarleton  behind  him  in  hot  pursuit.  Our  Major  then  cried  out: 
"Boys,  shall  we  surrender,  or  cut  our  way  out  ?"  "  Surrender  never,  but 
cut  our  way  out !  "  was  the  reply  he  received  from  every  one.  "Then  trail 
arms  and  advance  !  "  he  cried.  We  rushed  on  the  enemy,  and  the  awful 
work  of  destruction  began.  In  this  charge  the  barrel  of  my  gun  was  burst 
by  the  entrance  of  a  ball  from  the  enemy,  and  I  fought  with  the  butt  end. 
Cornwallis  saw  that  he  could  kill  us  to  a  man  ;  but  in  doing  this  he  would 
lose  a  good  many  of  his  number,  and  as  he  did  not  have  one  to  spare  he 
cried  out :  "  Open  the  ranks,  and  let  these  brave  men  pass  through."  The 
ranks  were  opened,  and  the  few  of  us  that  remained  made  our  way  from  the 

field  as  best  we  could.     We  dispersed,  and  Judge  Haywood,  Sam ,  and 

myself  travelled  together. 

We  soon  came  to  a  swamp,  in  attempting  to  cross  which  Judge  Haywood 
mired  down  and  lost  his  gun  ;  I  brought  him  out  on  my  back.  Sam  was 
fortunate  enough  to  save  his  gun,  but  got  the  barrel  so  full  of  mud  and  water 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fire  it.  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  swamp,  one 
of  Tarleton's  men  rode  up  with  drawn  sword  in  hand  to  cut  us  down.  Sam 
partially  raised  his  gun  (cautious,  however,  not  to  let  him  see  the  condition 
in  which  it  was,  and  said  :  "Advance  one  step  further,  and  I  will  shoot  you 
down  !  "  He  drew  back,  but  soon  came  up,  and  Sam  played  the  same  prank 
on  him  again.  Again  he  came  up  to  us,  when  Sam  raised  his  gun  as  belore 
and  said  :  "  If  you  don't  leave  here  I'll  shoot  you  ;  if  you  come  back  again 
I'll  shoot  you.  I've  a  great  mind  to  shoot  you  anyhow!"  He  left. and 
never  more  bothered  us. 


Halifax,  N.  C,  i/S?. 


L.  B. 


"VOX   CLAMANTIS   IN  DESERTO." 


Crying,  O  passionate  heart,  be  still  and  strong, 

Waiting  in  faith  the  good  time  of  the  Lord, 

And  trusting  to  the  promise  of  His  word 
That  those  who  suffer  patiently  through  wrong 
His  arm  shall  succor  and  redress  ere  long, 

And  crown  with  palms  of  triumph  evermore. 
So  shall  they  stand  and  glorify  in  song 

The  hand  that  brought  them  to  the  shining  shore 

Through  ruth  and  trial,  sorrowing  full  sore, 
And  darken'd  seasons  of  distrust  and  doubt. 

Know,  fainting  heart,  out  of  His  mercy's  store 
Thy  wail  may  yet  be  changed  to  song  and  shout, 

And  thy  rent  sackcloth,  litten  by  His  grace, 

Shine   like  the   light  which  shone  on  Christ's  transfigured  face 

Edward  Sanford  Gregory. 
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